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CHAPTER 1 

SHEWING HOW WRATH BEGAN 

W HEN Louis Trevelyan was twenty-four years 
old, he had all the world before him where to 
choose, and, among other things, he chose to go to the 
Man(^rin Islands, and there fell in love with Emily 
Rowley, the daughter of Sir Marmaduke, the governor 
Sir Marmaduke Rowley, at this period of his life, was a 
respectable middie-aged public servant, in good repute, 
who had, however, as yet achieved for himself neither 
an exalted position nor a large fortune He had been 
governor of many islands, and had never lacked employ- 
ment, and now, at the age of fifty, found himself at the 
Mandarins, with a salary of ^3,000 a year, living in a 
temperature at which 80° m the shade is considered to 
be cool, with eight daughters, and not a shilling saved 
A governor at the Mandarins who is social by nature 
and hospitable on principle, cannot save money in ijie 
islands even on £3,000 a year when he has eight 
daughters And at the Mandarins, though hospitality 
IS a duty, the gentlemen who ate Sir Rowley’s dinners 
were not exactly the men whom he or Lady Rowley de- 
sired to welcome to their bosoms as sons-in-law Nor 
when Mr Trevelyan came that way, desirous of seeing 
everything in the somewhat indefinite course of his 
travels, had Emily Rowley, the eldest of the flock, then 
twenty years of age, seen as yet any Mandariner who 
exactly came up to her fancy And, as Louis Trevelyan 
was a remarkably handsome young man, who was well 
connected, who had been ninth wrangler at Cambridge, 
who had already published a volume of poems, and who 
possessed £3,000 a year of his own, arising from 
various perfectly secure investments, he was not forced 
to sigh long in vam Indeed, the Rowleys, one and all, 
felt that providence had been very good to them in 
sending young Trevelyan on his travels m that direc- 
tion, for he seemed to be a very pearl among men Both 
Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley felt that there might 
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fie objections to such a marriage as that pioposed to 
them, raised by the Trevelyan family Lady Rowjey 
would not have liked her daughter to go to England, to 
be received with cold looks by strangers But it soon 
appeared that there was no one to make objections 
Louis, the lover, had no living relative nearer than 
cousins His father, a barrister of repute, had died a 
widower, and had left the money which he had made to 
an only child The head of the family was a first cousin 
who lived in Cornwall on a moderate property , — a very 
good sort of stupid fellow, as Louis ^said, who would 
be quite indifferent as to any marriage that his cousin 
might make No man could be more independent or 
more clearly justified in pleasing himself than was this 
lover And then he himself proposed that the second 
daughter, Noia, should come and live with them in 
London What a lover to fall suddenly from the 
heavens into such a dovecote ’ 

‘I haven't a penny-piece to give either of them,' said 
Sir Rowley 

‘It is my idea that girls should not have fortunes,’ 
said Trevelyan ‘At any rate, I am quite sure that men 
should never look for money A man must be more 
comfortable, and, I think, is likely to be more affection- 
ate, when the money has belonged to himself ' 

Sir Rowley was a high-mmded gentleman, who would 
have liked to have handed over a few thousand pounds 
on giving up his daughters, but, having no thousands of 
pounds to hand over, he could not but admire the prin- 
ciples of his proposed son-m-law As it was about time 
for him to have his leave of absence, he and sundry of 
the girls went to England with Mr Trevelyan, and the 
wedding was celebrated m London by the Rev Oliphant 
Outhouse, of Saint Diddulph-m-the-East, who had 
married Sir Rowley's sister Then a small house was 
taken and furnished in Curzon Street, Mayfair, and the 
Rowleys went back to the seat of their government, 
leavmg Nora, the second girl, m charge of her elder 
sister 

The Rowleys had found, on reaching London, that 
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they had lighted upon a peail indeed Louis Trevelyan 
was a man of whom all people said all good things He 
might have been a fellow of his college had Re not been 
a man of fortune He might already, — ^so Sir Rowley 
was told, — ^have been in Parliament, had he not thought 
it to be wiser to wait awhile Indeed, he was very wise 
in many things He had gone out on his travels thus 
3^oung,-»'not m search of excitement, to kill beasts, or 
to encounter he knew not what novelty and amusement, 
— ^but that he might see men and know the world He 
had been on his tr^els for more than a year when the 
winds blew him to the Mandarins Oh, how blessed 
were the winds* And, moreover. Sir Rowley found that 
his son-in-law was well spoken of at the clubs by those 
who had known him during his university career, as a 
man popular as well as wise, not a book-worm, or a dry 
philosophei , or a png He could talk on all subjects, was 
very generous, a man sure to be honoured and re- 
spected, and then such a handsome, manly fellow, with 
short brown hair, a nose divinely chiselled, an Apollo’s? 
mouth, six feet high, with shoulders and legs and arms 
in proportion , — a pearl of pearls * Only, as Lady Rowley 
was the first to find out, he liked to have his own way 
*But his way is such a good way,’ said Sir Marma- 
duke *He will be such a good guide for the girls*’ 
‘But Emily likes her way too,’ said Lady Rowley 
Sir Marmaduke argued the matter no further, but 
thought, no doubt, that such a husband as Louis Trevel- 
yan was entitled to have his own way He probably 
had not obsei ved his daughter’s temper so accurately as 
his wife had done With eight of them coming up 
around him, how should he have observed their tempers** 
At any rate, if there were anything amiss with Emily’s 
temper, it would be well that she should find her 
master in such a husband as Louis Trevelyan 

For nearly two years the little household in Curzon 
Street went on well, or if anythmg was the matter no 
one outside of the little household was aware of it And 
there was a baby, a boy, a young Louis, and a baby in 
such atousehold is apt fo make thmgs go sweetly 
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The marriage had taken place in July, and after the 
wedding tour there had been a winter and a spring in 
London, ahd then they passed a month or two at the 
sea-side, after which the baby had been born And then 
there came another winter and another spring Nora 
Rowley was with them in London, and by this time 
Mr Tre\elyan had begun to think that he should like 
to have his own way completely His baby v/as very 
nice, and his wife was clever, pretty, and attractive 
Nora was all that an unmarried sister should be But, — 
but there had come to be trouble and bitter words Lady 
Rowley had been right when she said that her daughter 
Emily also liked to have her own way 

‘If I am suspected,* said Mrs Trevelyan to her sister 
one morning, as they sat together in the little back 
drawing-room, ‘life will not be worth having * 

‘How can you talk of being suspected, Emily?* 
hat does he mean then by saying that he would 
rather not have Colonel Osborne here? A man older 
^than my own father, who has known me since I was a 
baby'* 

‘He didn’t mean anything of that kind, Emily You 
know he did not, and you should not say so It would 
be too hoirible to think of* 

‘It was a great deal too horrible to be spoken, I know 
If he does not beg my pardon, I shall, — I shall continue 
to live with him, of course, as a sort of upper servant, 
because of baby But he shall know what I think and 
feel ’ 

‘If I were you I would forget it * 

‘How can I forget it? Nothing that I can do pleases 
him He is civil and kind to you because he is not your 
master, but you don’t know what things he says to me 
Am I to tell Colonel Osborne not to come? Heavens 
and earth' How should I ever hold up my head again 
if I were driven to do that? He will be here to-day I 
have no doubt, and Louis will sit there below in the 
librar}^ and hear his step, and will not come up * 

‘Tell Richard to say you are not at home * 
es, and everybody will ijnderstand why And for 
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what am I to deny myself m that way to the best and 
oldest friend I have?* If any such orders are to be given, 
let him give them and then see what will come of it * 
Mrs Trevelyan had described Colonel Osborne truly 
as far as words went, m saying that he had known her 
since she was a baby, and that he was an older man than 
her father Colonel Osborne’s age exceeded her father’s 
by abcwat a month, and as he was now past fifty, he 
might be considered perhaps, in that respect, to be a safe 
friend for a young married woman But he was in every 
respect a man V^ry different from Sir Marmaduke 
Sir Marmaduke, blessed and at the same time burdened 
as he was with a wife and eight daughters, and con- 
demned as he had been to pass a large portion of his life 
within the tropics, had become at fifty what many 
people call quite a middle-aged man That is to say, he 
was one from whom the effervescence and elasticity and 
salt of youth had altogether passed away He was fat 
and slow, thinking much of his wife and eight daughters, 
thinking much also of his dinner Now Colonel Osborne 
was a bachelor, with no burdens but those imposed upon 
him by his position as a member of Parliament, — a man 
of fortune to whom the world had been very easy It 
was not therefore said so decidedly of him as of Sir 
Marmaduke, that he was a middle-aged man, although 
he had probably already lived more than two-thirds of 
his life And he was a good-looking man of his age, bald 
indeed at the top of his head, and with a considerable 
sprinkling of grey hair through his bushy beard, but 
upright 111 his carriage, active, and quick in his step, who 
dressed well, and was clearly determined to make the 
most he could of what remained to him of the advan- 
tages of youth Colonel Osborne was always so dressed 
that no one ever observed the nature of his garments, 
being no doubt well aware that no man after twenty- 
five can afford to call special attention to his coat, his hat, 
his cravat, or his trousers, but nevertheless the matter 
was one to which he paid much attention, and he was 
by no means lax in ascertaining what his tailor did for 
him He always rode; a pretty horse, and mounted his 
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groom on one at any rate as pretty He was known to 
have an excellent stud down in the shires, and had the 
reputation of going well with hounds Poor Sir Mar- 
maduke could not have ridden a hunt to save either his 
government or his credit When, therefore, Mrs 
Trevelyan declared to her sister that Colonel Osborne 
was a man whom she was entitled to regard with semi- 
parental feelings of veneration because he was older 
tlian her father, she made a comparison which was more 
true in the letter than in the spirit And when she 
asserted that Colonel Osborne had kifown her since she 
was a baby, she fell again into the same mistake 
Colonel Osborne had indeed known her when she was 
a baby, and had m old days been the very intimate 
friend of her father, but of herself he had seen little or 
nothmg since those baby days, till he had met her just 
as she was about to become Mrs Trevelyan, and 
tliough It was natural that so old a friend should come 
to her and congratulate her and renew his fiiendship, 
nevertheless it was not true that he made his appearance 
m her husband's house m the guise of the useful old 
family friend, who gives silver cups to the children and 
kisses the little girls for the sake of the old affection 
which he has borne for the parents We all know the 
appearance of that old gentleman, how pleasant and 
dear a fellow he is, how welcome is his face within the 
gate, how free he makes with our wme, generally 
abusing it, how he tells our eldest daughter to light his 
candle for him, how he gave silver cups when the girls 
were born, and now bestows tea-services as they get 
married, — a most useful, safe, and charming fellow, 
not a year younger-looking or more nimble than our- 
selves, without whom life would be very blank We 
all know that man, but such a man was not Colonel 
Osborne m the house of Mr Trevelyan's young bride 
Emily Rowley, when she was brought home from the 
Mandarin Islands to be the wife of Louis Trevelyan, 
was a very handsome young woman, tall, with a bust 
rather full for her age, with dark eyes — eyes that looked 
to be dark because her eye-brow^ and eye-lashes were 
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nearly black, but which were in truth so \arying in 
colour, that you could not tell their hue Her brown 
hair was very dark and very soft, and the l5nt of her 
complexion was brown also, though the colour of her 
cheeks was often so bright as to induce her enemies to 
say falsely of her that she painted them And she was 
very strong, as are some girls who come from the 
tropics, and whom a tropical climate has suited She 
could sit on her horse the whole day long, and would 
never be weary with dancing at the Government House 
balls When Colonel Osborne was introduced to her 
as the baby whom he had known, he thought it would 
be very pleasant to be intimate with so pleasant a 
friend, — ^meaning no harm indeed, as but few men do 
mean harm on such occasions, — ^but still, not regarding 
the beautiful young woman whom he had seen as one 
of a generation succeeding to that of his own, to whom 
It would be his duty to make himself useful on account 
of the old friendship which he bore to her father 
It was, moreover, well known in London, — ^though 
not known at all to Mrs Trevelyan, — ^that this ancient 
Lothario had before this made himself troublesome in 
more than one family He was fond of intimacies with 
married ladies, and perhaps was not averse to the 
excitement of marital hostihty It must be remembered, 
however, that the hostility to which allusion is here 
made was not the hostility of the pistol or the horse- 
whip, — ^nor indeed was it generally the hostility of a 
word of spoken anger A young husband may dislike 
the too-fnendly beaiing of a friend, and may yet abstain 
from that outrage on his own dignity and on his wife, 
which IS conveyed by a word of suspicion Louis Trevel- 
yan having taken a strong dislike to Colonel Osborne, 
and having failed to make his wife understand that this 
dislike should have induced her to throw cold water upon 
the ColoneFs friendship, had allowed himself to speak 
a word which probably he would have willingly recalled 
as soon as spoken But words spoken cannot be re- 
called, and many a man and many a woman who has 
spoken a word at once regretted, are far too proud to 
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express that regret So it was with Louis Trevelyan 
when he told his wife that he did not wish Colonel 
Osborne \o come so often to his house He had said 
It with a fiashmg eye and an angry tone, and though 
she had seen the eve flash before, and was familiar with 
the angry tone, she had never before felt herself to be 
insulted by her husband As soon as the word had been 
spoken Trevelyan had left the room and had gpne down 
among his books But when he was alone he knew that he 
had insulted his wife He was quite aware that he should 
have spoken to her gently, and have explained to her, with 
his arm round her waist, that it would be better for both 
of them that this friend^s friendship should be limited 
There is so much in a turn of the eye and in the tone 
given to a word when such things have to be said, — 
so much more of importance than in the words them- 
selves As Trevelyan thought of this, and remembered 
what his manner had been, how much anger he had 
expressed, how far he had been from having his arm 
round his wife’s waist as he spoke to her, he almost 
made up his mmd to go up-stairs and to apologise But 
he was one to w^hose nature the giving of any apology 
was repulsive He could not bear to have to own him- 
self to have been wrong And then his wife had been 
most provoking m her manner to him When he had 
endeavoured to make her understand his wishes by 
certain disparaging hints which he had thrown out as 
to Colonel Osborne, saying that he was a dangerous 
man, one who did not show his true character, a snake 
in the grass, a man without settled principles, and such 
like, his wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend, 
and had openly declared that she did not believe a word 
of the things that were alleged agamst him 'But still 
for all that it is true,’ the husband had said 'I have no 
doubt that you thmk so,’ the wife had replied 'Men 
do believe evil of one another, very often But you must 
excuse me if I say that I think you are mistaken I have 
known Colonel Osborne much longer than you have 
done, Louis, and papa has always had the highest 
opinion of him * Then Mr Trevelyan had become very 
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angry, and had spoken those words which he could not 
recall As he walked to and fro among his bo^ks down- 
stairs, he almost felt that he ought to beg his wife’s 
pardon He knew his wife well enough to be sure that 
she would not forgive him unless he did so He would 
do so, he thought, but not exactly now A moment 
would come in which it might be easier than at present 
He woulcf be able to assure her when he went up to dress 
for dinner, that he had meant no harm They were 
going out to dine the house of a lady of rank, the 
Countess Dowager of Milborough, a lady standing 
high in the world’s esteem, of whom his wife stood a 
little in awe, and he calculated that this feeling, if it did 
not make his task easy would yet take from it some of 
Its difficulty Emily would be, not exactly cowed, by 
the prospect of Lady Milborough’s dinner, but perhaps 
a little reduced from her usual self-assertion He would 
say a word to her when he was dressing, assuring her 
that he had not intended to animadvert m the slightest 
degree upon her own conduct 

Luncheon was served, and the two ladies went down 
into the dining-room Mr Trevelyan did not appear 
There was nothing m itself singular in that, as he was 
accustomed to declare that luncheon was a meal too 
much m the day, and that a man should eat nothing 
beyond a biscuit between breakfast and dinner But he 
would sometimes come in and eat his biscuit standing 
on the hearth-rug, and drink what he would call half a 
quarter of a glass of sherry It would probably have 
been well that he should have done so now, but he re- 
mained in his library behind the dinmg-room, and when 
his wife and his sister-in-law had gone up-stairs, he 
became anxious to learn whether Colonel Osborne 
would come on that day, and, if so, whether he would 
be admitted He had been told that Nora Rowley was 
to be called for by another lady, a Mrs Fairfax, to go 
out and look at pictures His wife had declined to join 
Mrs Fairfax’s party, having declared that, as she was 
going to dine out, she would not leave her baby all the 
afternoon Louis Trevelyan, though he strove to apply 
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his mind to an article which he was writing for a 
scientific ^quarterly review, could not keep himself from 
anxiety as to this expected visit from Colonel Osborne 
He was not m the least jealous He swore to himself 
fifty times over that any such feeling on his part would 
be a monstrous mjury to his wife Nevertheless he 
knew that he would be gratified if on that special day 
Colonel Osborne should be informed that his^wife was 
not at home Whether the man were admitted or not, 
he would beg his wife’s pardon, but he could, he thought, 
do so with more thorough efficacy and affection if she 
should have shown a disposition to comply with his 
wishes on this day 

‘Do say a word to Richard,’ said Nora to her sister 
in a whisper as they were going up-stairs after luncheon 
‘I will not,* said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘May I do it?’ 

‘Certainly not, Nora I should feel that I were de- 
meaning myself were I to allow what was said to me 
*’in such a manner to have any effect upon me ’ 

‘I think you are so wrong, Emily I do indeed * 

‘You must allow me to be the best judge what to do 
m my own house, and with my own husband ’ 

‘Oh, 3 .es, certainly ’ 

‘If he gives me any command I will obey it Or if he 
had expressed his wish in any other words I would have 
•complied But to be told that he would rather not have 
Colonel Osborne here^ If you had seen his manner and 
heard his words, you would not have been surprised 
that I should feel it as I do It was a gross insult, — ^and 
It w^as not the first ’ 

As she spoke the fire flashed from her eye, and the 
bright red colour of her cheek told a tale of her anger 
which her sister well knew how to read Then there 
was a knock at the door, and they both Imew that 
Colonel Osborne was there Louis Trevelyan, sitting 
m his libi ary, also knew of whose coming that Imock 
ga\e notice 
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CHAPTER 11 

COLONEL OSBORNE 

I T has been already said that Colonel Osborne was 
a bachelor, a man of fortune, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and one who earned his half century of years 
lightl}^ on his shoulders It will only be necessary to 
say further of him that he was a man popular with those 
among whom he lived, as a politician, as a sportsman, 
and as a member t)f society He could speak well m the 
House, though he spoke but seldom, and it was gener- 
ally thought of him that he might have been something 
considerable, had it not suited him better to be nothing 
at all He was supposed to be a Conservative, and 
generally voted with the conservative party, but he 
could boast that he was altogether independent, and on 
an occasion would take the trouble of proving himself to 
be so He was in possession of excellent health, had 
all that the world could give, was fond of books, pjp- 
tures, architecture, and china, had various tastes, and 
the means of indulging them, and was one of those few 
men on whom it seems that every pleasant thing has 
been lavished There was that little slur on his good 
name to which allusion has been made, but those who 
knew Colonel Osborne best were generally willing to 
declare that no harm was intended, and that the evils 
which arose were always to be attributed to mistaken 
jealousy He had, his friends said, a free and pleasant 
way with women which women like, — a pleasant way 
of free friendship, that there was no more, and that the 
harm which had come had always come from false 
suspicion But there were ceitain ladies about the 
town, — good, motherly, discreet women, — ^who hated 
the name of Colonel Osborne, who would not admit 
him within their doors, who would not bow to him in 
other people’s houses, who would always speak of him 
as a serpent, a hyena, a kite, or a shark Old Lady 
Milborough was one of these, a daughter of a friend of 
hers havmg once admitted the serpent to her mtimacy 
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* Augustus Poole was wise enough to take his wife 
abroad/ said old Lady Milborough, discussing about 
this time with a gossip of hers the danger of Mrs 
Trevelyan’s position, *or there would have been a break- 
up there, and yet there never was a better girl m the 
world than Jane Marriott ’ 

The reader may be quite certain that Colonel Osborne 
had no premeditated evil intention when he aiilowed 
himself to become the intimate friend of his old friend’s 
daughter There was nothing fiendish in his nature 
He was not a man who boasted of Ifis conquests He 
was not a ravening wolf going about seeking whom 
he might devour, and determmed to devour whatever 
might come m his way, but he liked that which was 
pleasant, and of all pleasant things the company of a 
pretty clever woman was to him the pleasantest At 
this exact period of his life no woman was so pleasantly 
pretty to him, and so agreeably clever, as Mrs Tre- 
velyan 

• When Louis Trevelyan heard on the stairs the step 
of the dangerous man, he got up from his chair as 
though he too would have gone into the drawing-room, 
and It would perhaps have been well had he done so 
Could he have done this, and kept his temper with the 
man, he would have paved the way for an easy recon- 
ciliation with his wife But when he reached the door 
of his room, and had placed his hand upon the lock, he 
withdrew agam He told himself he withdrew because 
he would not allow himself to be jealous, but in truth 
he did so because he knew he could not have brought 
himself to be civil to the man he hated So he sat down, 
and took up his pen, and began to cudgel his brain 
about the scientific article He was intent on raising 
a dispute with some learned pundit about the waves of 
sound, — ^but he could thmk of no other sound than that 
of the light steps of Colonel Osborne as he had gone 
up-stairs He put down his pen, and clenched his fist, 
and allowed a black frown to settle upon his brow 
What right had the man to come there, unasked by 
him, and disturb his happiness? And then this poor 
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wife of his, who knew so little of English life, who bad 
lived in the Mandarin Islands almost since she had been 
a child, who had lived in one colony or another almost 
since she had been born, w^ho had had so few of those 
advantages for which he should have looked in marrying 
a wife, how was the poor girl to conduct herself properly 
when subjected to the arts and practised villanies of this 
viper And yet the poor girl was so stiff in her temper, 
had picked up such a trick of obstinacy in those tropical 
regions, that Louis Trevelyan felt that he did not Imow 
how to manage Hfer He too had heard how Jane 
Marriott had been carried off to Naples after she had 
become Mrs Poole Must he too carry off his wife to 
Naples m order to place her out of the reach of this 
hyena? It was terrible to him to think that he must 
pack up everything and run away fiom such a one as 
Colonel Osborne And even were he to consent to do 
this, how could he explain it all to that very wife for 
whose sake he would do it? If she got a hint of the 
reason she would, he did not doubt, refuse to go As 
he thought of it, and as that visit up-stairs prolonged 
Itself, he almost thought it would be best for him to be 
round with her* We all know what a husband means 
when he resolves to be round with his wife He began 
to think that he would not apologise at all for the words 
he had spoken, — ^but would speak them again some- 
what more sharply than before She would be very 
wrathful with him, there would be a silent enduring 
indignation, which, as he understood well, would be 
infinitely worse than any ton ent of words But was he, 
a man, to abstain from domg that which he believed to 
be his duty because he was afraid of his wife’s anger? 
Should he be deterred from saying that which he con- 
ceived It would be right that he should say, because she 
was stiff-necked? No He would not apologise, but 
would tell her again that it was necessary, both for his 
happiness and for hers that all mtimacy with Colonel 
Osborne should be discontinued 

He was brought to this strongly marital resolution 
by the length of the m^’s present visit, by that and by 
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the fact that, during the latter portion of it, his wife was 
alone with Colonel Osborne Nora had been there when 
the man came, but Mrs Fairfax had called, not getting 
out of her carnage, and Nora had been constrained to go 
down to her She had hesitated a moment, and Colonel 
Osborne had observed and pai tly understood the hesi- 
tation When he saw it, had he been perfectly well- 
minded m the matter, he would have gone too But 
he probably told himself that Nora Rowley was a fool, 
and that in such matters it was quite enough for a man 
to know that he did not intend an^ harm 

*You had better go down, Nora,* said Mrs Trevel- 
yan, 'Mrs Fairfax will be ever so angry if you keep 
her waiting * 

Then Nora had gone and the two were alone to- 
gether Nora had gone, and Trevelyan had heard her 
as she was going and knew that Colonel Osborne was 
alone with his wife 

'If you can manage that it will be so nice,* said Mrs 
Trevelyan, continuing the conversation 

'My dear Emily,’ he said, ‘you must not talk of my 
managmg it, or you will spoil it all * 

He had called them both Emily and Nora when Sir 
Marmaduke and Lady Rowley were with them before 
the marriage, and, taking the liberty of a very old 
family friend, had contmued the practice Mrs Trevel- 
yan was quite aware that she had been so called by him 
in the presence of her husband, — and that her husband 
had not objected But that was now some months ago, 
before baby was bom, and she was aware also that he 
had not called her so latterly in presence of her husband 
She thoroughly wished that she knew how to ask him 
not to do so again, but the matter was very difficult, as 
she could not make such a request without betraying 
some fear on her husband’s part The subject which 
they were now discussing was too important to her to 
allow her to dwell upon this trouble at the moment, 
and so she permitted him to go on with his speech 
'If I were to manage it, as you call it, — which I can’t 
do It all, — It would be a gross,job ’ 
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*That*s all nonsense to us. Colonel Osborne Ladies 
always like political jobs, and think th^t they, — ^and 
they only, — ^make politics bearable But this would not 
be a job at all Papa could do it better than anybody 
else Think how long he has been at it** 

The matter in discussion was the chance of an order 
bemg sent out to Sir Marmaduke to come home from 
his islands at the public expense, to give evidence, re- 
specting colonial government m general, to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which was about to sit 
on the subject l^e committee had been voted, and two 
governors were to be brought home for the purpose 
of giving evidence What arrangement could be so 
pleasant to a governor living m the Mandarin Islands, 
who had had a holiday lately, and who could but ill 
afford to take any holidays at his own expense*^ Colonel 
Osborne was on this committee, and, moreover, was on 
good terms at the Colonial Office There were men m 
office who would be glad to do Colonel Osborne a 
service, and then if this were a job, it would be so vBry 
little of a job* Perhaps Sir Marmaduke might not be 
the very best man for the purpose Perhaps the govern- 
ment of the Mandarins did not afford the best specimen 
of that colonial lore which it was the business of the 
committee to master But then two governors were to 
come, and it might be as well to have one of the best 
sort, and one of the second best No one supposed that 
excellent old Sir Marmaduke was a paragon of a 
governor, but then he had an infinity of experience* 
For over twenty years he had been from island to 
island, and had at least steered clear of great scrapes 
‘We’ll try it, at any rate,’ said the Colonel 
‘Do, Colonel Osborne Mamma would come with 
him, of course 

‘\Ve should leave him to manage all that It’s not 
very likely that he would leave Lady Rowley behind * 
‘He never has I know he thinks more of mamma 
than he evei does of himself Fancy having them here 
in the autumn* I suppose if he came for the end of the 
session, they wouldn’t send him back quite at once^^’ 
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‘I rather fancy that our foreign and colonial servants 
know how to-stretch a point when they find themselves 
m England ’ 

‘Of course they do, Colonel Osborne, and why 
shouldn't they? Think of all that they have to endure 
out in those horrible places How would you like to 
liv6 in the Mandarins?’ ^ 

‘I should prefer London, certainly ’ 

‘Of course you would, and you mustn’t begrudge 
papa a month or two when he comef I never cared 
about your being m parliament before, but I shall think 
so much of you now if you can manage to get papa home * 
There could be nothmg more innocent than this, — 
nothing more innocent at any rate as regarded any 
offence against Mr Trevelyan But just then there 
came a word which a little startled Mrs Trevelyan, 
and made her feel afraid that she was doing wrong 
‘I must make one stipulation with you, Emily,’ said 
th(^ Colonel 
‘What IS that?* 

‘You must not tell your husband ’ 

‘Oh, dear* and why not?’ 

‘I am sure you are sharp enough to see why you 
should not A word of this repeated at any club would 
put an end at once to your project, and would be very 
damaging to me And, beyond that, I wouldn’t wii>h 
him to know that I had meddled with it at all I am 
very chary of having my name connected with anything 
of the kind, and, upon my word, I wouldn’t do it for 
any living human bemg but yourself You’ll promise 
me, Emily?’ 

She gave the promise, but there were two things in 
the matter, as it stood at present, which she did not at 
all like She was very averse to having any secret from 
her husband with Colonel Osborne, and she was not at 
all pleased at being told that he was doing for her a 
favour that he would not have done for any other living 
human bemg Had he said so to her yesterday, before 
those offensive words had been spoken by her husband, 
she would not have thought muclf about it She would 
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have connected the man’s friendship for herself with his 
very old friendship for her father, and she would have 
regarded the assurance as made to the# Rowleys m 
general, and not to herself in particular But now, after 
what had occurred, it pained her to be told by Colonel 
Osborne that he would make, specially on her behalf, 
a sacrifice of his political pride which he would make for 
no otjjer person living And then, as he had called her 
by her Chi istian name, as he had exacted the promise, 
there had been a tone of affection in his voice that she 
had almost felt^to be too warm But she gave the 
promise, and when he pressed her hand at parting, she 
pressed his again, in token of gratitude for the kindness 
to be done to her father and mother 

Immediately afterwards Colonel Osborne went 
away, and Mrs Trevelyan was left alone in her draw- 
ing-room She knew that her husband was still down- 
stairs, and listened for a moment to hear whether he 
would now come up to her And he, too, had heard the 
Colonel’s step as he went, and for a few moments had 
doubted whether or no he would at once go to his wife 
Though he believed himself to be a man very firm of 
purpose, his mind had oscillated backwards and for- 
wards withm the last quarter of an hour between those 
two purposes of being round with his wife, and of 
begging her pardon for the words which he had already 
spoken He believed that he would best do his duty by 
that plan of being round with her, but then it would be 
so much pleasanter — at any rate, so much easier, to beg 
her pardon But of one thing he was quite certain, he 
must by some means exclude Colonel Osborne from his 
house He could not live and continue to endure the 
feelings which he had suffered while sitting down-stairs 
at his desk, with the knowledge that Colonel Osborne 
was closeted with his wife up-stairs It might be that 
there was nothing in it That his wife was innocent he 
was quite sure But nevertheless, he was himself so 
much affected by some feeling which pervaded him m 
reference to this man, that all his energy was destroyed, 
and his powers of mind and body were paralysed He 
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could not, and would not, stand it Rather than that, 
he would follow Mr Poole, and take his wife to Naples 
So resolving^ he put his hat on his head and walked out 
of the house He would have the advantage of the 
afternoon’s consideration before he took either the one 
step or the other 

As soon as he was gone Emily Trevelyan went up- 
stairs to her baby She would not stir as long asr there 
had been a chance of his coming to her She very much 
wished that he would come, and had made up hei mind, 
m spite of the fierceness of her asserti(5n to her sister, to 
accept any slightest hint at an apology which her husband 
might offer to her To this state of mind she was brought 
by the consciousness of having a secret from him, and by 
a sense not of impropriety on her own part, but of con- 
duct which some people might have called improper in 
her mode of parting from the man against whom her 
husband had warned her The warmth of that hand- 
pressing, and the affectionate tone in which her name 
had been pronounced, and the promise made to her, 
softened her heart towards her husband Had he gone 
to her now and said a word to her in gentleness all 
might have been made right But he did not go to her 
‘If he chooses to be cross and sulky, he may be cross 
and sulky,’ said Mrs Trevelyan to herself as she went 
up to her baby 

‘Has Louis been with you^*’ Nora asked, as soon as 
Mrs Fairfax had brought her home 

‘I have not seen him smce you left me,’ said Mrs 
Trevetyan 

‘I suppose he went out before Colonel Osborne?’ 

‘No, mdeed He waited till Colonel Osborne had 
gone, and then he went himself, but he did not come 
near me It is for him to judge of his own conduct, but 
I must say that I thmk he is very foohsh ’ 

This the young wife said m a tone which clearly 
mdicated that she had judged her husband’s conduct, 
and had found it to be very foolish indeed 

‘Do you think that papa and mamma will really 
come?’ said Nora, changing the subject of conversation 
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‘How can I telP How am I to know? After all that 
has passed I am afraid to say a word lest I should be 
accused of doing wrong But remember thiSj^Nora, you 
ai e not to speak of it to any one ' 

‘You will tell Louis?’ 

‘No, I will tell no one ’ 

‘Dear, dear Emily, pray do not keep anything secret 
from him ’ 

‘What do you mean by secret? There isn’t any 
secret Only in such matters as that, — about politics, — 
no gentleman likes \o have his name talked about’’ 

A look of great distress came upon Nora’s face as she 
heard this To her it seemed to be very bad tiiat there 
should be a secret between her sister and Colonel 
Osborne to be kept from her brother-m-law 

‘I suppose you will suspect me next?’ said Mrs 
Trevelyan, angrily 

‘Emily, how can you say anything so cruel 

‘You look as if you did ’ 

‘I only mean that I think it would be wiser to tell all^ 
this to Louis ’ 

‘How can I tell him Colonel Osborne’s private busi- 
ness, when Colonel Osborne has desired me not to do 
so For whose sake is Colonel Osborne doing this? 
For papa’s and mamma’s’ I suppose Louis won’t be — 
jealous, because I want to have papa and mamma home 
It would not be a bit less unreasonable than the other * 


CHAPTER III 

LADY MILBOROUGH's DINNER PARTY 

1 0 UIS TREVELYAN went down to his club in 
j Pall Mall, the Acrobats, and there heard a rumour 
that added to his anger against Colonel Osborne The 
Acrobats was a very distinguished club, into which it 
was now difficult for a young man to find his way, and 
almost impossible for a man who was no longer young, 
and therefore known to many It had been founded 
some twenty years sinc^ with the idea of promotmg 
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muscular exercise and gymnastic amusements, but the 
promoters had become fat and lethargic, and the Acro- 
bats spent their time mostly in playing whist, and in 
ordering and eating their dinners There were sup- 
posed to be, in some out-of-the-way part of the building, 
certain poles and sticks and parallel bars with which 
feats of activity might be practised, but no one ever 
asked for them now-a-days, and a man, when he became 
an Aciobat, did so with a view either to the whist or 
the cook, or possibly to the social excellences of the 
club Louis Trevelyan was an Acfbbat, — as was also 
Colonel Osborne 

‘So old Rowley is coming home,’ said one distin- 
guished Acrobat to another in Trevelyan’s hearing 

‘How the deuce is he managing that? He was here 
a year ago?’ 

‘Osborne is getting it done He is to come as a 
witness for this committee It must be no end of a 
lounge for him It doesn’t count as leave, and he has 
^very shilling paid for him, down to his cab-fares when 
he goes out to dinner There’s nothing like havmg a 
friend at Court ’ 

Such was the secrecy of Colonel Osborne’s secret » 
He had been so chary of having his name mentioned m 
connection with a political job, that he had found it 
necessary to impose on his young friend the burden of 
a secret from her husband, and yet the husband heard 
the whole story told openly at his club on the same day’ 
There was nothing m the story to anger Trevelyan had 
he not immediately felt that there must be some plan m 
the matter between his wife and Colonel Osborne, of 
which he had been kept ignorant Hitherto, indeed, his 
wife, as the reader knows, could not have told him He 
had not seen her smee the matter had been discussed 
between her and her friend But he was angry because 
he first learned at his club that which he thought he 
ought to have learned at home 

As soon as he reached his house he went at once to 
his wife s room, but her maid was with her, and nothing 
could be said at that moment fie then dressed himself. 
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intending to go to Emily as soon as the girl had left her, 
but the girl remained, — was, as he believed, kept in the 
room purposely by his wife, so that he shcmld have no 
moment of private conversation He went do’wn-stairs, 
therefore, and found Nora standmg by the drawing- 
room fire 

‘So you are dressed first to-day he said ‘I thought 
your twrn always came last * 

‘Emily sent Jenny to me first to-day because she 
thought you would be home, and she didn’t go up to 
dress till the last '^ninute ’ 

This was mtended well by Nora, but it did not have 
the desired effect Trevelyan, who had no command 
over his own features, frowned, and showed that he was 
displeased He hesitated a moment, thinking whether 
he would ask Nora any question as to this report about 
her father and mother, but, before he had spoken, his 
wife was m the room 

‘We are all late, I fear,* said Emily 
‘You, at any rate, are the last,’ said her husband « 
‘About half a mmute,* said the wife 
Then they got into the hired brougham which was 
standing at the door 

Trevelyan, in the sweet days of his early confidence 
with his wife, had offered to keep a carriage for her, 
explaining to her that the luxury, though costly, would 
not be beyond his reach But she had persuaded him 
against the carriage, and there had come to be an agree- 
ment that mstead of the carriage there should always be 
an autumn tour ‘One learns something from going 
about, but one learns nothing from keepmg a carnage,’ 
Emily had said Those had been happy days, m which 
It had been mtended that everythmg should always be 
rose-coloured Now he was meditating whether, in 
lieu of that autumn tour, it would not be necessary to 
take his wife away to Naples altogether, so that she 
might be removed from the influence of — of — of — , no, 
not even to himself would he thmk of Colonel Osborne 
as his wufe’s lover The idea was too horrible’ And 
yet, how dreadful was it that he should have, for any 
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reason, to withdraw her from the influence of any 

man* 

Lady Milborough lived ever so far away, in Eccleston 
Square, but Trevelyan did not say a single word to 
either of his companions during the journey He was 
cross and vexed, and was conscious that they knew that 
he was cross and vexed Mrs Trevelyan and her sister 
talked to each other the whole way, but they df*d so in 
that tone which clearly indicates that the conversation 
IS made up, not for any interest attached to the questions 
asked or the answers given, but because it is expedient 
that there should not be silence Nora said something 
about Marshall and Snellgrove, and tried to make be- 
heve that she was very anxious for her sister’s answer 
And Emily said something about the opera at Covent 
Garden, which was intended to show that her mind 
was quite at ease But both of them failed altogether, 
and Imew that they failed Once or twice Trevelyan 
thought that he would say a word in token, as it were, 
of repentance Like the naughty child who knew that 
he was naughty, he was trying to be good But he 
could not do it The fiend was too strong within him 
She must have known that there was a proposition for 
her father’s return through Colonel Osborne s influence 
As that man at the club had heard it, how could she not 
have known it** When they got out at Lady Mil- 
borough’s door he had spoken to neither of them 
There was a large dull party, made up mostly of old 
people Lady Milborough and Trevelyan’s mother had 
been bosom friends, and Lady Milborough had on this 
account taken upon herself to be much interested in 
Trevelyan’s wife But Louis Tievelyan himself, in dis- 
cussing Lady Milborough with Emily, had rather 
turned his mother’s old friend into ridicule, and Emily 
had, of course, followed her husband’s mode of think- 
ing Lady Milborough had once or twice given her 
some advice on small matters, tellmg her that this or 
that air would be good for her baby, and explaining 
that a mother during a certain mterestmg portion of her 
life, should refresh herself with a certain kind of malt 
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liquor Of all counsel on such domestic subjects 
Mrs Trevelyan was impatient, — ^as indeed it was her 
nature to be in all matters, and consequently, afithonzed 
as she had been by her husband’s manner of speaking 
of his mother’s friend, she had taken a habit of quizzing 
Lady Milborough behind her back, and almost of con- 
tinuing the practice before the old lady’s face Lady 
Milborough, who was the most affectionate old soul 
alive, and good-tempered with her friends to a fault, 
had never resented this, but had come to fear that 
Mrs Trevelyan wa^ perhaps a little flighty She had 
never as yet allowed herself to say anything worse of 
her young friend’s wife than that And she would 
always add that that kind of thing would cure itself as 
the nursery became full It must be understood there- 
fore that Mrs Trevelyan was not anticipating much 
pleasure from Lady Milborough’s party, and that she 
had accepted the invitation as a matter of duty 

There was present among the guests a certain Hon- 
ourable Charles Glascock, the eldest son of Lord Peter- 
borough, who made the affair more interesting to Nora 
than It was to her sister It had been whispered into 
Nora’s ears, by more than one person, — and among 
others by Lady Milborough, whose own daughters 
were all married, — ^that she might if she thought fit 
become the Honourable Mrs Charles Glascock Now, 
whether she might think fit, or whether she might not, 
the presence of the gentleman under such circumstances, 
as far as she was concerned, gave an interest to the 
evening And as Lady Milborough took care that 
Mr Glascock should take Nora down to dinner, the 
interest was very great Mr Glascock was a good- 
looking man, just under forty, in Parliament, heir to a 
peerage, and &iown to be well off in respect to income 
Lady Milborough and Mrs Trevelyan had told Nora 
Rowley that should encouragement m that direction 
come in her way, she ought to allow herself to fall in 
love with Mr Glascock A certain amount of en- 
couragement had come in her way, but she had not as 
yet allowed herself to fall in love with Mr Glascock, 
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It seemed to her that Mr Glascock was quite conscious 
of the advantages of his own position, and that his 
po\\ers of talking about other matters than those with 
which he was immediately connected were limited 
She did believe that he had in truth paid her the compli- 
ment of falling in love with her, and this is a compli- 
ment to which few girls are indifferent Nora might 
perhaps have tried to fall in love with Mr ^Glascock, 
had she not been forced to make comparisons between 
him and another This other one had not fallen in love 
with her, as she well knew, and she certainly had not 
fallen in love with him But still the comparison was 
forced upon her, and it did not result in favour of 
Mr Glascock On the present occasion Mr Glascock 
as he sat next to her almost proposed to her 

‘You have never seen Monkhams?*’ he said Monk- 
hams was his father’s seat, a very grand place in Wor- 
cestershire Of course he knew very well that she had 
never seen Monkhams How should she have seen it? 

‘I ha\e never been in that part of England at all,’ she 
replied 

‘I should so like to show you Monkhams The oaks 
there are the finest in the kingdom Do you like oaks?’ 

‘Who does not like oaks? But we have none in the 
islands, and nobody has ever seen so few as I have ’ 

‘I’ll show you Monkhams some day Shall I? 
Indeed I hope that some day I may really show you 
Monkhams ’ 

Now when an unmarried man talks to a young lady 
of really showing her the house in which it will be his 
destiny to live, he can hardly mean other than to invite 
her to live there with him It must at least be his pur- 
pose to signify that, if duly encouraged, he will so 
mvite her But Nora Rowley did not give Mr Glas- 
cock much encouragement on this occasion 

‘Fm afraid it is not likely that anything will ever 
take me mto that part of the country,* she said There 
was something perhaps in her tone which checked 
Mr Glascock, so that he did not then press the invita- 
tion 
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When the ladies were up-stairs in the drawing-room. 
Lady Milborough contrived to seat herself 051 a couch 
intended for two persons only, close to Mrs Trevelyan 
Emily, thinking that she might perhaps hear some 
advice about Guinness’s stout, prepared herself to be 
saucy But the matter in hand was graver than that 
Lady Milborough’ s mind was uneasy about Colonel 
Osborne • 

*My dear,’ said she, ‘was not your father very inti- 
mate with that Colonel Osborne 

‘He IS very intimate with him, Lady Milborough ’ 
‘Ah, yes, I thought I had heard so That makes it of 
course natural that you should know him ’ 

‘We have known him all our lives,* said Emily, for- 
getting probably that out of the twenty-three vears and 
some months which she had hitherto lived, there had 
been a consecutive period of more than twenty years 
m which she had never seen this man whom she had 
known all her life 

‘That makes a difference, of course, and I don’t mean 
to say anything against him ’ 

‘I hope not, Lady Milborough, because we are all 
especially fond of him * This was said with so much of 
purpose, that poor, dear old Lady Milborough was 
stopped m her good work She knew well the terrible 
strait to which Augustus Poole had been brought with 
his wife, although nobody supposed that Poole’s wife 
had ever entertained a wrong thought in her pretty 
little heart Nevertheless he had been compelled to 
break up his establishment, and take his wife to Naples, 
because this horrid Colonel would make himself at 
home m Mrs Poole’s drawing-room m Knightsbridge 
Augustus Poole, with courage enough to take any man 
by the beard, had taking by the beard been possible, had 
found it impossible to dislodge the Colonel He could 
not do so without making a row which would have been 
disgraceful to himself and injurious to his wife, and 
tlierefore he had taken Mrs Poole to Naples Lady 
Milborough knew the whole story, and thought that 
she foresaw that the same thing was about to happen 
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m the drawing-room in Curzon Street When she 
attempted to say a word to the wife, she found herself 
stopped ** She could not go on in that quarter after the 
reception with which the beginning of her word had 
been met But perhaps she might succeed better with 
the husband After all, her friendship was with the 
Trevelyan side, and not with the Rowleys 

*My dear Louis,' she said, ‘I want to speak^a word to 
you Come here * And then she led him into a distant 
corner, Mrs Trevelyan watching her all the while, and 
guessing why her husband was thus carried away ‘I 
just want to give you a little hint, which I am sure I 
believe is quite unnecessary,' continued Lady Mil- 
borough Then she paused, but Trevelyan would not 
speak She looked mto his face, and saw that it was 
black But the man was the only child of her dearest 
friend, and she persevered ‘Do you know I don't quite 
like that Colonel Osborne coming so much to your 
house ' The face before her became still blacker, but 
• still the man said nothing ‘I dare say it is a prejudice 
on my part, but I have always disliked him I think he 
IS a dangerous friend, — what I call a snake in the grass 
And though Emily's high good sense, and love for you, 
and general feelings on such a subject, are just what a 

husband must desire Indeed, I am quite sure that 

the possibility of anything wrong has never entered 
into her head But it is the very purity of her innocence 
which makes the danger He is a bad man, and I would 
just say a word to her, if I were you, to make her under- 
stand that his coming to her of a morning is not desir- 
able Upon my word, I believe there is nothing he 
likes so much as going about and making mischief 
between men and their wives ’ 

Thus she delivered herself, and Louis Trevelyan, 
though he was sore and angry, could not but feel that 
she had taken the part of a friend All that she had said 
had been true, all that she had said to l:\im he had said 
to himself moi e than once He too hated the man He 
believed him to be a snake in the grass But it was 
mtolerably bitter to him that hg should be warned about 
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his wife’s conduct by any living human being, that he, 
to whom the world had been so full of good fortune, — 
that he, who had in truth taught himself td think that 
he deserved so much good fortune, should be made the 
subject of care on behalf of his friend, because of danger 
between himself and his wife^ On the spur of the 
moment he did not know what answer to make ‘He 
is not 2k man whom I like myself,* he said 

‘Just be careful, Louis, that is all,* said Lady Mil- 
borough, and then she was gone 

To be cautioned about his wife’s conduct cannot be 
pleasant to any man, and it was very unpleasant to 
Louis Trevelyan He, too, had been asked a question 
about Sir Marmaduke’s expected \ isit to England after 
the ladies had left the room All the town had heard of 
It except himself He hardly spoke another word that 
evening till the brougham was announced, and his wife 
had observed his silence When they were seated in the 
carriage, he together with his wife and Nora Rowley, 
he immediately asked a question about Sir Marmaduke« 
‘Emily,* he said, ‘is there any truth in a report I hear 
that your father is coming home?* No answer was 
made, and for a moment or two there was silence 
‘You must have heard of it, then?* he said ‘Perhaps 
you can tell me, Nora, as Emily will not reply Have 
you heard anything of your father’s coming?* 

‘Yes, I have heard of it,* said Nora slowly. 

‘And why have I not been told?’ 

‘It was to be kept a secret, said Mrs Trevelyan 
boldly 

‘A secret from me, and everybody else knows 
And why was it to be a secret?* 

‘Colonel Osborne did not wish that it should be 
known,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 

‘And what has Colonel Osborne to do between you 
and your father in any matter with which I may not be 
made acquainted? I will have nothmg more between 
you and Colonel Osborne You shall not see Colonel 
Osborne Do you hear me?* 

‘Yes I hear you, Louis * 
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‘And do you mean to obey me? By G — , you shall 
obey me Remember this, that I lay my positive order 
upon you, t&at you shall not see Colonel Osborne again 
You do not know it, perhaps, but you are already for- 
feiting your reputation as an honest woman, and 
bringing disgrace upon me by your familiarity with 
Colonel Osborne * 

‘Oh, Louis, do not say thatf* said Nora 
‘You had better let him speak it all at once,’ said 
Emily 

‘I have said what I have got to sSy It is now only 
necessary that you should give me your solemn assur- 
ance that you will obey me * 

‘If you have said all that you have to say, perhaps 
you will listen to me,’ said his wife 

‘I will listen to noticing till you have given me your 
promise ’ 

‘Then I certamly shall not give it you ’ 

‘Dear Emily, pray, pray do what he tells you,’ said 
Nora 

‘She has yet to learn that it is her duty to do as I tell 
her,’ said Trevelyan ‘And because she is obstinate, 
and will not learn from those who know better than 
herself what a woman may do, and what she may not, 
she will ruin herself, and destroy my happiness ’ 

‘I know that you have destroyed my happiness by 
your unreasonable jealousy,’ said the wife ‘Have you 
considered what I must feel in having such words 
addressed to me by my husband? If I am fit to be told 
that I must promise not to see any man living, I cannot 
be fit to be any man’s wife ’ Then she burst out into 
an hysterical fit of tears, and in this condition she got 
out of the carriage, entered her house, and hurried up 
to her own room 

‘Indeed, she has not been to blame,’ said Nora to 
Trevelyan on the staircase 

‘Why has there been a secret kept from me between 
her and this man, and that too, after I had cautioned her 
against being intimate with him? I am sorry that she 
should suffer, but it is better fjbat she should suffer a 
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little now, than that we should both suffer much by- 
and-by * 

Nora endeavoured to explain to him the t?*uth about 
the committee, and Colonel Osborne’s promised m- 
fluence, and the reason why there was to be a secret 
But she was too much m a hurry to get to her sister to 
make the matter plain, and he was too much angered 
to listen«to her He shook his head when she spoke of 
Colonel Osborne’s dislike to have his name mentioned 
m connection with the matter ‘All the world knows it,’ 
he said with scornM laughter 

It was in vam that Nora tried to explain to him that 
though all the world might know it, Emily herself had 
only heard of the proposition as a thing quite unsettled, 
as to which nothing at present should be spoken openly 
It was m vain to endeavour to make peace on that night 
Nora hurried up to her sister, and found that the 
hysterical tears had again given place to anger She 
would not see her husband, unless he would beg her 
pardon, and he would not see her unless she would give* 
the promise he demanded And the husband and wife 
did not see each other again on that night 


CHAPTER IV 

HUGH STANBURY 

r r has been already stated that Nora Rowley was not 
quite so well disposed as perhaps she ought to have 
been, to fall in love with the Honourable Charles Glas- 
cock, there having come upon her the habit of compar- 
ing him with another gentleman whenever this duty of 
falling in love with Mr Glascock was exacted from her 
That other gentleman was one with whom she knew 
that It was quite out of the question that she should fall 
in love, because he had not a shilling in the world, and 
the other gentleman was equally aware that it was not 
open to him to fall in love with Nora Rowley — ^for the 
same reason In regard to such matters Nora Rowley 
had been properly brought up, havmg been made to 
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understand by the best and most cautious of mothers, 
that in that matter of falling in love it was absolutely 
necessary •that bread and cheese should be considered 
‘Romance is a very pretty thing,’ Lady Rowley had been 
wont to say to her daughters, ‘and I don’t think life 
would be worth having without a little of it I should 
be very sorry to thmk that either of my girls would 
marry a man only because he had money But you can’t 
even be romantic without something to eat and drink * 
Nora thoroughly understood all this, and being well 
aware that her fortune in the worldf if it ever was to be 
made at all, could only be made by marriage, had laid 
down for herself certain hard lines, — lines intended to 
be as fast as they were hard Let what might come to 
her in the way of likmgs and dislikmgs, let the tempta- 
tion to her be ever so strong, she would never allow her 
heart to rest on a man who, if he should ask her to be 
his wife, would not have the means of supporting her 
There were many, she knew, who would condemn such 
«a resolution as cold, selfish, and heartless She heard 
people saying so daily She read in books that it ought 
to be so regarded But she declared to herself that she 
would respect the judgment neither of the people nor 
of the books To be poor alone, to have to live without 
a husband, to look forward to a life in which there 
would be nothing of a career, almost nothing to do, to 
await the vacuity of an existence in which she would be 
useful to no one, was a destiny which she could teach 
herself to endure, because it might probably be forced 
upon her by necessity Were her father to die there 
would hardly be bread for that female flock to eat As 
It was, she was eating the bread of a man m whose house 
she was no more than a visitor The lot of a woman, as 
she often told herself, was wretched, unfortunate, 
almost degrading For a woman such as herself there 
was no path open to her energy, other than that of 
getting a husband Nora Rowley thought of all this 
till she was almost sick of the prospect of her life, — 
especially sick of it when she was told with much 
authority by the Lady Milboroughs of her acquaintance. 
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that It was her bounden duty to fall in love with Mr 
Glascock As to falling m love with Mr Glascock, she 
had not as yet quite made up her mmd ThSre was so 
much to be said on that side of the question, if such 
falling in love could only be made possible But she 
had quite made up her mind that she would never fall 
in love with a poor man In spite, however, of all that, 
she felt^ herself compelled to make comparisons be- 
tween Mr Glascock and one Mr Hugh Stanbury, a 
gentleman who had not a shiilmg 

Mr Hugh Stanbury had been at college the most 
intimate friend of Louis Trevelyan, and at Oxford had 
been, in spite of Trevelyan’s successes, a bigger man 
than his friend Stanbury had not taken so high a 
degree as Trevelyan, — indeed had not gone out m 
honours at all He had done little for the credit of his 
college, and had never put himself in the way of wrap- 
ping himself up for life m the scanty lambswool of a 
fellowship But he had won for himself reputation as a 
clever speaker, as a man who had learned much that'* 
college tutors do not profess to teach, as a hard-headed, 
ready-witted fellow, who, having the world as an oyster 
before him, which it was necessary that he should open, 
would certainly find either a knife or a sword with which 
to open It 

Immediately on leaving college he had come to 
town, and had entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn Now, 
at the time of our story, he was a barrister of four years’ 
standing, but had never yet made a guinea He had 
never made a guinea by his work as a barrister, and 
was beginning to doubt of himself whether he ever 
would do so Not, as he knew well, that guineas are 
generally made with ease by barristers of four years’ 
standing, but because, as he said to his friends, he did 
not see his way to the knack of it He did not know an 
attorney in the world, and could not conceive how any 
attorney should ever be induced to apply to him for 
legal aid He had done his work of learning Ins trade 
about as well as other young men, but had had no 
means of distinguishing himself witfun his reach He 
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went the Western Circuit because his aunt, old Miss 
Stanbury, hved at Exeter, but, as he declared of himself, 
had he had another aunt living at York, he would have 
had nothmg whatsoever to guide him in his choice He 
sat idle in the courts, and hated himself for so sitting So 
It had been with him for two years without any consola- 
tion or additional burden from other employment than 
that of his profession After that, by some chfince, he 
had become acquainted with the editor of the Daily 
Record, and by degrees had taken to the writmg of 
articles He had been told by all his friends, and 
especially by Trevelyan, that if he did this, he might as 
well sell his gown and wig He declared, m reply, that 
he had no objection to sell his gown and wig He did 
not see how he should ever make more money out of 
them than he would do by such sale But for the 
articles which he wTOte, he received instant payment, 
a process which he found to be most consolatory, most 
comfortable, and, as he said to Trevelyan, as warm to 
**him as a blanket m wmter 

Trevelyan, who was a year younger than Stanbury, 
had taken upon himself to be very angry He professed 
that he did not thmk much of the trade of a journalist, 
and told Stanbury that he was smking from the highest 
to almost the lowest business by which an educated 
man and a gentleman could earn his bread Stanbury 
had simply replied that he saw some bread on the one 
side, but none on the other, and that bread from some 
side was mdispensable to him Then there had come 
to be that famous war between Great Britain and the 
republic of Patagonia, and Hugh Stanbury had been 
sent out as a special correspondent by the editor and 
proprietor of the Daily Record His letters had been 
much read, and had called up a great deal of newspaper 
pugnacity He had made important statements which 
had been flatly denied, and found to be utterly false, 
which again had been warmly reasserted and proved to 
be most remarkably true to the letter In this way the 
correspondence, and he as its author, became so much 
talked about that, on his reburn to England, he did 
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actually sell his gown and wig and declare to his 
friends, — and to Trevelyan among the nunjber, — ^that 
he mtended to look to journalism for his future career 
He had been often at the house m Curzon Street m 
the earliest happy days of his friend^s marriage, and 
had thus become acquainted, — ^intimately acquainted, — 
with Nora Rowley And now again, since his return 
fiom P^agonia, that acquaintance had been renewed 
Quite lately, since the actual sale of that wig and gown 
had been effected, be had not been there so frequently 
as before, because Trevelyan had expressed his indig- 
nation almost too openly 

‘That such a man as you should be so faint-hearted," 
Trevelyan had said, ‘is a thing that I can not under- 
stand " 

‘Is a man faint-hearted when he finds it improbable 
that he shall be able to leap his horse over a house * 
‘What you had to do, had been done by hundreds 
before you " 

‘What I had to do has never yet been done by any’ 
man,’ replied Stanbuiy ‘I had to hve upon nothing tiU 
the lucky hour should strike ’ 

‘I think you have been cowardly,’ said Trevelyan 
Even this had made no quarrel between the two men, 
but Stanbury had expressed himself annoyed by his 
friend’s language, and partly on that account, and partly 
perhaps on another, had staj^ed away from Curzon 
Street As Nora Rowley had made comparisons about 
him, so had he made comparisons about her He had 
owned to himself that had it been possible that he 
should marry, he would willingly entrust his happiness 
to Miss Rowley And he had thought once or twice 
that Trevelyan had wished that such an arrangement 
might be made at some future day Trevelyan had 
always been much moie sangume in expecting success 
for his friend at the Bar, than Stanbur} had been for 
himself It might well be that such a man as Ti evelyan 
might think that a clever rising bairister would be an 
excellent husband for his sister-m-law, but that a man 
earning a precarious living as a writer for a penny paper 
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would be by no means so desirable a connection Stan- 
bury, as he thought of this, declared to himself that he 
would not care two straws for Trevelyan in the matter, 
if he could see his way without other impediments 
But the other impediments were there in such strength 
and numbers as to make him feel that it could not have 
been intended by Fate that he should take to himself a 
wife Although those letters of his to the Daily Record 
had been so pre-eminently successful, he had never 
yet been able to earn by writing aJ?ove twenty-five or 
thirty pounds a month If that might be continued to 
him he could live upon it himself, but, even with his 
moderate views, it would not suffice for himself and 
family 

He had told Trevelyan that while living as an expec- 
tant barrister he had no means of subsistence In this, as 
Tre\ elyan knew, he was not strictly correct There was 
an allowance of aglOO a year coming to him from the 
aunt whose residence at Exeter had induced him to 
^devote himself to the Western Circuit His father had 
been a clergyman with a small living in Devonshire, and 
had now been dead some fifteen years His mother and 
tw^o sisters were still living m a small cottage m his late 
father's parish, on the interest of the money arising 
from a life insurance Some pittance from sixty to 
seventy pounds a year was all they had among them 
But there was a rich aunt. Miss Stanbury, to whom had 
come considerable wealth in a manner most romantic, — 
the little tale shall be told before this larger tale is com- 
pleted, — ^and this aunt had undertaken to educate and 
place out in the world her nephew Hugh So Hugh had 
been sent to Harrow, and then to Oxford, — ^where he 
had much displeased his aunt by not accomplishing great 
things, — ^and then had been set down to make his fortune 
as a barrister in London, with an allowance of ^100 a 
year, his aunt having paid, moreover, certain fees for 
entrance, tuition, and the like The very hour in which 
Miss Stanbury learned that her nephew was writing for 
a penny newspaper she sent off a dispatch to tell him 
that he must give up her or the penny paper He replied ^ 
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by saying that he felt himself called upon to earn his 
bread in the only line from which, as it seeilied to him, 
bread would be forthcoming By return of post he got 
another letter to say that he might draw for the quarter 
then becoming due, but that that would be the last And 
it was the last 

Stan^ury made an ineffectual effort to induce his aunt 
to make over the allowance, — or at least a part of it, — 
to his mother and sisters, but the old lady paid no atten- 
tion whatever to t^e request She never had given, and 
at that moment did not intend to give, a shilling to the 
widow and daughters of her brother Nor did she intend, 
or had she ever intended, to leave a shilling of her 
money to Hugh Stanbury, — as she had very often told 
him The money was, at her death, to go back to the 
people from whom it had come to her 

When Nora Rowley made those comparisons be- 
tween Mr Hugh Stanbury and Mr Charles Glascock, 
they were always wound up very much in favour of the 
briefless barrister It was not that he was the hand- 
somer man, for he was by no means handsome, nor was 
he the bigger man, for Mr Glascock was six feet tall, 
nor was he better dressed, for Stanbury was untidy 
rather than otherwise in his outward person Nor had 
he any air of fashion or special grace to recommend him, 
for he was undoubtedly an awkward-mannered man 
But there was a glance of sunshine in his eye, and a 
sweetness in the curl of his mouth when he smiled, 
which made Nora feel that it would have been all up 
with her had she not made so very strong a law for her 
own guidance Stanbury was a man about five feet ten, 
with shoulders more than broad in proportion, stout 
limbed, rather awkward of his gait, with large feet and 
hands, with soft wavy light hair, with light grey eyes, 
with a broad, but by no means ugly, nose His mouth 
and lips were large, and he rarely showed his teeth He 
wore no other beard than whiskers, which he was apt to 
cut away through heaviness of his hand in shavmg, till 
Nora longed to bid him be more careful ‘He doesn’t 
care what sort of a guy he makes of himself,’ she once 
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said to her sister, almost angrily * He is a plain man, 
and he knows it,* Emily had replied Mr Trevelyan 
was doubtless a handsome man, and it was almost on 
Nora’s tongue to say something ill-natured on the sub- 
ject Hugh Stanbury was reputed to be somewhat hot 
in spirit and manner He would be very sage in argu- 
ment, pounding down his ideas on politics, religion, 
or social life with his fist as well as his voice He was 
quick, perhaps, at making antipathies, and quick, too, 
m making friendships, impressionable, demonstrative, 
eager, rapid in his movements, — sometimes to the great 
detriment of his shins and knuckles, and he possessed the 
sweetest temper that was ever given to a man for the 
blessing of a woman This was the man between whom 
and Mr Glascock Nora Rowley found it to be impossible 
not to make comparisons 

On the very day after Lady Milborough’s dinner 
party Stanbury overtook Trevelyan in the street, and 
asked his friend where he was gomg eastward Trevel- 
yan was on his way to call upon his lawyer, and said so 
But he did not say why he was going to his lawyer He 
had sent to his wife by Nora that morning to know 
whether she would make to him the promise he required 
The only answer which Nora could draw from her sister 
was a counter question, demanding whether he would 
ask her pardon for the mjury he had done her Nora had 
been most eager, most anxious, most conciliatory as a 
messenger, but no good had come of these messages, 
and Trevelyan had gone forth to tell all his trouble to 
his family lawyer Old Mr Bideawhile had been his 
father’s ancient and esteemed friend, and he could tell 
things to Mr Bideawhile which he could not bring h m- 
self to tell to any other living man, and he could gene- 
rally condescend to accept Mr Bideawhile’s advice, 
knowing that his father before him had been guided by 
the same 

Tut you are out of your way for Lmcoln’s Inn 
Fields,* said Stanbury 

have to call at Twmmg*s And where are you going ^* 
7 have been three times round St James*s Park to 
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collect my thoughts,’ said Stanbury, ‘and now I’m on my 
way to the Daily R , 250, Fleet Street It is,my custom 
of an afternoon I am prepared to instruct the British 
public of to-morrow on any subject, as per order, from 
the downfall of a European compact to the price of a 
London mutton chop * 

‘I suppose there is nothing more to be said about it,’ 
said Trevelyan, after a pause 

‘Not another word How should there be? Aunt 
Jemima has already drawn tight the purse strings, and 
It would soon be the casual ward in earnest if it were not 
for the Daily R God bless the Daily R Only think 
what a thing it is to have all subjects open to one, from 
the destinies of France to the profit proper to a butcher ’ 
‘If you like it^’ 

‘I do like It It may not be altogether honest I don’t 
know what is But it’s a deal honester than defending 
thieves and bamboozlmg juries How is your wife?’ 
‘She’s pretty well, thank you ’ 

Stanbury knew at once from the tone of his friend’5 
voice that there was something wrong 

‘And Louis the less?’ he said, asking after Trevel- 
yan’s child 

‘He’s all right ’ 

‘And Miss Rowley? When one begins one’s inquiries 
one is bound to go through the whole family ’ 

‘Miss Rowley is pretty well,’ said Trevelyan 
Previously to this, Trevelyan when speaking of his 
sister-in-law to Stanbury, had always called her Nora, 
and had been wont to speak of her as though she were 
almost as much the friend of one of them as of the other 
The change of tone on this occasion was in truth occa- 
sioned by the sadness of the man’s thoughts m reference 
to his wife, but Stanbury attributed it to another cause 
‘He need not be afraid of me,’ he said to himself, ‘and at 
least he should not show me that he is ’ Then they 
parted, Trevelyan going mto Twining’s bank, and 
Stanbury passing on towards the office of the Daily R 
Stanbury had in truth been altogether mistaken as to 
the state of his friend’s mind on that morning Trevelyan, 
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although he had, according to his custom, put in a 
word in coiidemnation of the newspaper line of life, was 
at the moment thinking whether he would not tell all 
his trouble to Hugh Stanbury He knew that he should 
not find anywhere, not even in Mr Bideawhile, a more 
friendly or more trustworthy listener When Nora 
Rowley’s name had been mentioned, he had not thought 
of her He had simply repeated the name with the usual 
answer He was at the moment cautioning himself 
agamst a confidence which after all might not be neces- 
sary, and which on this occasion was not made When 
one is in trouble it is a great ease to tell one’s trouble to 
a friend, but then one should always wash one’s dirty 
linen at home The latter consideration prevailed, and 
Trevelyan allowed his friend to go on without burden- 
ing him with the story of that domestic quarrel Nor 
did he on that occasion tell it to Mr Bideawhile, for 
Mr Bideawhile was not found at his chambers 


CHAPTER V 


SHEWING HOW THE QUARREL PROGRESSED 

T revelyan got back to his own house at about 
three, and on going into the library, found on his 
table a letter to him addressed in his wife’s handwriting 
He opened it quickly, hoping to find that promise which 
he had demanded, and resolving that if it were made he 
would at once become affectionate, yielding, and gentle 
to his wife But there was not a word written by his 
wife within the envelope It contained simply another 
letter, already opened, addressed to her This letter 
had been brought up to her during her husband's ab- 
sence from the house, and was as follows — 


‘Acrobats, Thursday 

‘De>ir Emily, 

T have just come from the Colonial Office It is all 
settled, and Sir M has been sent for Of course, you 
will tell T now 

*Yours, F O * 
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The letter was, of course, from Colonel Osborne, 
and Mrs Trevelyan, when she received it# had had 
great doubts whether she would enclose it to her hus- 
band opened or unopened She had hitherto refuled to 
make the promise which her husband exacted, but never- 
theless, she was minded to obey him Had he included 
m his demand any requirement that she should receive 
no lettei*from Colonel Osborne, she would not have 
opened this one But nothing had been said about letters, 
and she would not slj^ew herself to be afraid So she read 
the note, and then sent it down to be put on Mr Trevel- 
yan’s table in an envelope addressed to him 

‘If he IS not altogether blinded, it will show him how 
cruelly he has wronged me,’ said she to her sister She 
was sitting at the time with her boy in her lap, telling 
herself that the child’s features were m all respects the 
very same as his father’s, and that, come what come 
might, the child should always be taught by her to love 
and respect his father And then there came a horrible 
thought What if the child should be taken away from 
her? If this quarrel, out of which she saw no present 
mode of escape, were to lead to a separation between 
her and her husband, would not the law, and the judges, 
and the courts, and all the Lady Milboroughs of their 
joint acquaintance mto the bargain, say that the child 
should go with his father-^ The judges, and the courts, 
and the Lady Milboroughs would, of course, say that 
she was the sinner And what could she do without her 
boy? Would not any humility, any grovelling in the 
dust be better for her than that? ‘It is a very poor thing 
to be a woman,’ she said to her sister 

‘It is perhaps better than being a dog,’ said Nora, 
‘but, of course, we can’t compare ourselves to men ’ 

‘It would be better to be a dog One wouldn’t be 
made to sulfer so much When a puppy is taken away 
from Its mother, she is bad enough for a few days, but 
she gets over it in a week ’ There was a pause then for 
a few moments Nora knew well which way ran the 
current of her sister’s thoughts, and had nothing at the 
present moment which she could say on that subject 
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*It IS very hard for a woman to know what to do,’ con- 
tinued Elilily, ‘but if she is to marry, I think she had 
better marry a fool After all, a fool generally knows 
that he is a fool, and will trust some one, though he 
may not trust his wife ’ 

‘I will never wittingly marry a fool,’ said Nora 
‘You will marry Mr Glascock, of course I don’t 
say that he is a fool, but I do not think he has*that kmd 
of strength which shows itself in perversity ’ 

‘If he asked me, I should not have him, — and he will 
never ask me * * 

‘He w ill ask you, and, of course, you’ll take him Why 
not? You can’t be otherwise than a woman And you 
must marry And this man is a gentleman, and will be a 
peer There is nothing on earth against him, except that 
he does not set the Thames on fire Louis mtends to set 
the Thames on fire some day, and see what comes of it ’ 
‘All the same, I shall not marry Mr Glascock A 
woman can die, at any rate,’ said Nora 

‘No, she can’t A woman must be decent, and to die 
of want IS very mdecent She can’t die, and she mustn’t 
be in want, and she oughtn’t to be a burden I suppose 
It was thought necessary that every man should have two 
to choose from, and therefore there are so many more 
of us than the world wants I wonder whether you’d 
mind taking that down-stairs to his table? I don’t like to 
send It by the servant, and I don’t want to go myself * 
Then Nora had taken the letter down, and left it 
where Louis Trevelyan would be sure to find it 

He did find it, and was sorely disappointed when he 
perceived that it contained no word from his wife to 
himself He opened Colonel Osborne’s note, and read 
It, and became, as he did so, almost more angry than 
before Who was this man that he should dare to add- 
ress another man’s wife as ‘Dear Emily’? At the mo- 
ment Trevelyan remembered well enough that he had 
heard the man so call his wife, that it had been done 
openly in his presence, and had not given him a thought 
But Lady Rowley and Sir Marmaduke had then been 
present also, and that man on that occasion had been 
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the old friend of the old father, and not the would-be 
young friend of the young daughter Trev^^lyan could 
hardly reason about it, but felt that whereas the one 
was not improper, the other was grossly impertinent 
and even wicked And then, again, his wife, his Emily, 
was to show to him, to her husband, or was not to show 
to him, the letter which she received from this man, Ae 
letter ifi which she was addressed as ‘Dear Emily,* 
according to this man’s judgment and wish, and not 
accordmg to his judgment and wish, — ^not according 
to the judgment and wish of him who was her husband, 
her lord, and her master’ ‘Of course, you will tell T 
now * This was intolerable to him It made him feel 
that he was to be regarded as second, and this man to be 
regarded as first And then he began to recapitulate all 
the good things he had done for his wife, and all the 
causes which he had given her for gratitude Had he not 
taken her to his bosom, and bestowed upon her the half 
of all that he had, simply for herself, asking for nothing 
more than her love? He had possessed money, position, 
a name, — ^all that makes life worth having He had found 
her in a remote corner of the world, with no fortune, 
with no advantages of family or social standing, — ^so 
circumstanced that any friend would have warned him 
against such a marriage, but he had given her his heart, 
and his hand, and his house, and had asked for nothing 
in return but that he should be all in all to her, — ^that he 
should be her one god upon earth And he had done 
more even than this ‘Bring your sister,’ he had said 
‘The house shall be big enough for her also, and she 
shall be my sister as well as yours ’ Who had ever done 
more for a woman, or shown a more absolute confidence? 
And now what was the return he received? She was 
not contented with her one god upon earth, but must 
make to herself other gods, — another god, and that too 
out of a lump of the basest clay to be found around her 
He thought that he could remember to have heard it 
said in early days, long before he himself had had an idea 
of marrying, that no man should look for a wife from 
among the tropics, thsrt women educated amidst the 
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languors of those sunny climes rarely came to possess 
those high* ideas of conjugal duty and feminine truth 
which a man should regard as the first requisites of a 
good wife As he thought of all this, he almost regret- 
ted that he had ever visited the Mandarins, or ever 
heard the name of Sir Marmaduke Rowley 

He should have nourished no such thoughts in his 
heart He had, indeed, been generous to his wi^ and to 
his wife’s family, but we may almost say that the man 
who IS really generous in such mailers is unconscious 
of his own generosity The giver who gives the most, 
gives, and does not know that he gives And had not 
she given too? In that matter of giving between a man 
and his wife, if each gives all, the two are equal, let the 
things given be what they may’ King Cophetua did 
nothing for his beggar maid, unless she were to him, 
after he had married her, as royal a queen as though he 
had taken her from the oldest stock of reigning families 
then extant Trevelyan knew all this himself, — ^had said 
so to himself a score of times, though not probably m 
spoken words or formed sentences But, that all was 
equal between himself and the wife of his bosom, had 
been a thing ascertained by him as a certainty There 
was no debt of gratitude from her to him which he did 
not acknowledge to exist also as from him to her But 
yet, in his anger, he could not keep himself from think- 
ing of the gifts he had showered upon her And he had 
been, was, would ever be, if she would only allow it, so 
true to her’ He had selected no other friend to take her 
place 111 his councils’ There was no ‘dear Mary’ or 
‘dear Augusta’ with whom he had secrets to be kept 
from his wife When there arose with him any question 
of interest, — question of mterest such as was this of the 
return of Sir Marmaduke to her, — ^he would show it in 
all Its bearings to his wnfe He had his secrets too, but 
his secrets had all been made secrets for her also Thei e 
was not a woman m the world in whose company he 
took special delight m her absence 
And if there had been, how much less would have 
been her ground of complaint? Let a man have any such 
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friendships, — ^what friendships he may, — ^he does not 
disgrace his wife He felt himself to be so tru^ of heart 
that he desired no such friendships, but for a man indulg- 
ing in such friendships there might be excuse Even 
though a man be false, a woman is not shamed and 
brought unto the dust before all the world But the 
slightest rumour on a woman’s name is a load of infamy 
on her Husband’s shoulders It was not enough for 
Caesar that his wife should be true, it was necessary to 
C^sar that she shouljj not even be suspected Trevelyan 
told himself that he suspected his wife of no sin God 
forbid that it should ever come to that, both for his sake 
and for hers, and, above all, for the sake of that boy who 
was so dear to them both’ But there would be the vile 
whispers, and dirty slanders would be dropped from 
envious tongues into envious ears, and minds prone to 
evil would think evil of him and of his Had not Lady 
Milborough already cautioned him? Oh, that he should 
have lived to have been cautioned about his wife , — that 
he should be told that eyes outside had looked into the 
sacred shrme of his heart and seen that things there 
were fatally amiss’ And yet Lady Milborough was 
quite right Had he not in his hand at this moment a 
document that proved her to be right? ‘Dear Emily’’ 
He took this note and crushed it m his fist and then 
pulled It into fragments 

But what should he do? There was, first of ail con- 
siderations, the duty which he owed to his wife, and the 
love which he bore her That she was ignorant and 
innocent he was sure, but then she was so contumacious 
that he hardly knew how to take a step in the direction 
of guarding her from the effects of her ignorance, and 
mamtainmg for her the advantages of her innocence 
He was her master, and she must know that he was her 
master But how was he to proceed when she refused to 
obey the plainest and most necessary command which he 
laid upon her? Let a man be ever so much his wife’s 
master, he cannot maintain his masterdom by any power 
which the law places in his hands He had asked his wife 
for a promise of obedience, and she would not give it to 
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him^ \\ hat was he to do next? He could, no doubt, — ^at 
least he th£)ught so, — ^keep the man from her presence He 
could order the servant not to admit the man, and the 
servant would, doubtless, obey him But to what a con- 
dition would he then have been brought* Would not the 
world then be over for him, — over for him as the husband 
of a wife whom he could not love unless he respected 
her? Better that there should be no such worldj than call 
in the aid of a servant to guard the conduct of his wife* 

As he thought of it all it seemed to him that if she 
would not obey him, and give him this promise, they 
must be separated He would not live with her, he 
would not give her the privileges of his wife, if she 
refused to render to him the obedience which was his 
privilege The more he thought of it, the more con- 
vinced he was that he ought not to yield to her Let her 
once yield to him, and then his tenderness should begin, 
and there should be no limit to it But he would not see 
^ her till she had yielded He would not see her, and if he 
* should find that she did see Colonel Osborne, then he 
would tell her that she could no longer dwell under the 
same roof with him 

His resolution on these points was very strong, and 
yet thei e came over him a feeling that it was his duty to 
be gentle There was a feeling also that that privilege of 
receiving obedience, which was so indubitably his own, 
could only be maintained by certain wise practices on his 
part m which gentleness must predominate Wives are 
bound to obey their husbands, but obedience cannot be 
exacted from wives, as it may from servants, by aid of 
law and with penalties, or as from a horse, by punish- 
ments, and manger curtailments A man should be 
master in his own house, but he should make his 
mastery palatable, equitable, smooth, soft to the touch, 
a thmg almost unSfelt How was he to do all this now, 
when he had already given an order to which obedience 
had been refused unless under certain stipulations, — an 
agreement with which would be degradation to him? 
He had pointed out to his wife her duty, and she had 
said she would do her duty as pointed out, on condition 
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that he would beg her pardon for having pointed it out^ 
This he could not and would not do Let th^ heavens 
fall, — and the falling of the heavens in this case was a 
separation between him and his wife, — but he would 
not consent to such injustice as that’ 

But what was he to do at this moment, — especially 
with reference to that note which he had destroyed At 
last he re'Solved to write to his wife, and he consequently 
did write and send to her the followmg letter — 

‘Dearest Emily, ^ ‘May 4 

‘If Colonel Osborne should write to you again, it will 
be better that you should not open his letter As you 
know his handwriting you will have no difficulty in so 
arranging Should any further letter come from Colonel 
Osborne addressed to you, you had better put it under 
cover to me and take no notice of it yourself 

*I shall dine at the club to-day We were to have gone 
to Mrs Peacock’s in the evening You had better write 
a line to say that we shall not be there I am very sorry ^ 
that Nora should lose her evening Pray think very 
carefully over what I have asked of you M> request to 
you IS, that you shall give me a promise that you will 
not willingly see Colonel Osborne again* Of course you 
will understand that this is not supposed to extend to 
accidental meetings, as to which, should they occur, — 
and they would be sure to occur, — ^you would find that 
they would be wholly unnoticed by me 

‘But I must request that you will comply with my 
wish in this matter If you will send for me I will go to 
you instantly, and after one w^ord from you to the de- 
sired effect, you will find that there will be no recurrence 
by me to a subject so hateful As I have done, and am 
doing what I think to be right, I cannot stultify myself 
by saying that I think I have been wrong 
‘Yours always, dearest Emily, 

‘With the most thorough love, 

‘Louis Trevelyan ’ 

This letter he himself put on his wife’s dressing-room 
table, and then he went^out to his club 
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CHAPTER VI 

SHEWING HOW RECONCILIATION WAS MADE 

“TOOK at that,* said Mrs Trevelyan, when her sister 
1 j came into her room about an hour before dinner- 
time Nora read the letter, and then asked ber sister 
what she meant to do ‘I have written to Mrs Peacock 
I don’t know what else I can do It is very hard upon 
you, — that 3 ou should have been kept at home But I 
don’t suppose Mr Glascock would have been at Mrs 
Peacock’s ’ 

‘And what else will you do, Emily?* 

‘Nothing, — simply live deserted and forlorn till he 
shall choose to find his wits again There is nothing 
■else that a woman can do If he chooses to dine at his 
•club every day I can’t help it We must put off all the 
-engagements, and that will be hard upon you * 

‘Don’t talk about me It is too terrible to think that 
there should be such a quarrel * 

‘What can I do? Have I been wrong?’ 

‘Simply do what he tells you, whether it is wrong or 
right If It ’s right, it ought to be done, and if it *s wrong. 
It will not be your fault 

‘That’s very easily said, and it sounds logical, but 
you must know it*s unreasonable ’ 

‘I don’t care about reason He is your husband, and 
af he wishes it you should do it And what will be the 
harm? You don’t mean to see Colonel Osborne any 
more You have already said that he’s not to be 
admitted * 

‘I have said that nobody is to be admitted Louis 
has driven me to that How can I look the servant in 
the face and tell him that any special gentleman is not to 
be admitted to see me? Oh dear* oh dear* have I done 
anything to deser\'-e it? Was ever so monstrous an 
accusation made agamst any woman* If it were not for 
W t>oy, I would defy him to do his worst ’ 

On the day followmg Nora again became a messen- 
ger between the husband and wife, and before dinner- 
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time a reconciliation had been effected Of course the 
wife gave way at last, and of course she gtve way so 
cunningly that the “husband received none of the gratifi- 
cation which he had expected m her surrender ‘Tell 
him to come,’ Nora had urged ‘Of course he can come 
if he pleases,’ Emily had replied Then Nora had told 
Louis t<j come, and Louis had demanded whether, it he 
did so, the promise which he exacted would be given 
It is to be feared that Nora perverted the truth a little, 
but if ever such per^^ersion may be forgiven, forgiveness 
was due to her If they could only be brought together, 
she was sure that there would be a reconciliation They 
were brought together, and there was a reconciliation 
‘Dearest Emily, I am so glad to come to you,’ said 
the husband, walking up to his wife m their bed-room, 
and taking her in his arms 

‘I have been very unhappy, Louis, for the last two 
days,’ said she, very gravely, — ^returning his kiss, but 
returning it somewhat coldly « 

‘We have both been unhappy, I am sure,* said he 
Then he paused that the promise might be made to him 
He had certainly understood that it was to be made 
without reserve, — ^as an act on her part which she had 
fully consented to perform But she stood silent, with 
one hand on the dressing table, looking away from him, 
very beautiful, and dignified too, m her manner, but not, 
as far as he could judge, either repentant or submissive 
‘Nora said that you would make me the promise which 
I ask from you ’ 

‘I cannot think, Louis, how you can want such a 
promise from me ’ 

‘I think It right to ask it, I do mdeed * 

‘Can you imagine that I shall ever willingly see this 
gentleman again after what has occurred? It will be for 
you to tell the servant I do not know how I can do that 
But, as a matter of course, I will encourage no person to 
come to your house of whom you disapprove It would 
be exactly the same of any man or of any woman ’ 
‘That IS all that I ask ’ 

‘I am surprised tha? you should have thought it 
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necessary to make any formal request in the matter 
Your word was qmte sufficient That you should find 
cause of complaint in Colonel Osborne’s coming here is 
of course a different thing ’ 

‘Quite a different thing/ said he 
‘I cannot pretend to understand either your motives 
or your fears I do not understand them My own self- 
respect prevents me from supposing it to be possible 
that you have attributed an evil thought to me ’ 
‘Indeed, indeed, I never have,’ said the husband 
‘That I can assure you I regard as a matter of 
course,’ said the wife 

‘But you know, Emily, the way in which the world 
talks ’ 

‘The world ^ And do you regard the world, Louis 
‘Lady Milborough, I believe, spoke to yourself ’ 
‘Lady Milborough^ No, she did not speak to me 
She began to do so, but I was careful to silence her at 
/)nce From you, Louis, I am bound to hear whatever 
you may choose to say to me, but I will not hear from 
any other lips a single word that may be injurious to your 
honour ’ This she said very quietly, with much dignity, 
and he felt that he had better not answer her She had 
given him the promise which he had demanded, and he 
began to fear that if he pushed the matter further she 
might go back even from that amount of submission So 
he kissed her again, and had the boy brought into the 
room, and by the time that he went to diess for dinner 
he was able, at any rate, to seem to be well pleased 
‘Richard,* he said to the servant, as soon as he was 
down-stairs, ‘when Colonel Osborne calls again, say 
that your mistress is — not at home * He gave the order 
in the most mdifferent tone of voice which he could 
assume, but as he gave it he felt thoroughly ashamed of 
It Richard, who, with the other servants, had of course 
known that there had been a quarrel between his master 
and mistress for the last two days, no doubt understood 
all about it 

While they were sitting at dinner on the next day, 
a Saturday, there came another note from Colonel 
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Osborne The servant brought it to his mistress, and 
she, when she had looked at it, put it down tfy her plate 
Trevelyan knew immediately from whom the letter had 
come, and understood how impossible it was for his 
wife to give It up in the servant’s presence The letter 
lay there till the man was out of the room, and then she 
handed It to Nora ‘Will you give that to Louis she 
said ‘It comes from the man whom he supposes to be 
my lover ’ 

‘Emily ’’ said he,-»jumpng from his seat, ‘how can you 
allow words so horrible and so untrue to fall from your 
mouth?* 

‘If It be not so, why am I to be placed in such a posi- 
tion as this? The servant knows, of course, from whoip 
the letter comes, and sees that I have been forbidden to 
open It * Then the man returned to the room, and the 
remainder of the dinner passed off almost m silence It 
was their custom when they dined without company to 
leave the dining-room together, but on this evening* 
Trevelyan remained for a few minutes that he might 
read Colonel Osborne’s letter He waited, standing on 
the rug with his face to the fire-place, till he was quite 
alone, and then he opened it It ran as follows — 

‘House of Commons, Saturday 

‘Dear Emily,* — Trevelyan, as he read this, cursed 
Colonel Osborne between his teeth 

‘Dear Emily, 

‘I called this afternoon, but you were out I am 
afraid you will be disappointed by what I have to tell 
you, but you should rather be glad of it They say at the 
C O that Sir Marmaduke would not receive their letter 
if sent now till the middle of June, and that he could not 
be m London, let him do what he would, till the end of 
July They hope to have the session over by that time, 
and therefore the committee is to be put off till next 
session They mean to have Lord Bowles home from 
Canada, and they think that Bowles would like to be 
here in the winter Sir Ivdarmaduke will be summoned 
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for February next, and will of course stretch his stay 

over the ho^L months All this will, on the whole, be for 

the best Lady Rowley could hardly have packed up her 

things and come away at a day’s notice, whatever your 

father might have done I’ll call to-morrow at luncheon 

time 

'Yours always, 

T O’ 


There was nothing objectionable in this letter, — 
excepting always the ‘Dear Emily’, — ^nothing which it 
was not imperative on Colonel Osborne to communi- 
cate to the person to whom it was addressed Trevelyan 
must now go up-stairs and tell the contents of the letter 
to his wife But he felt that he had created for himself a 
terrible trouble He must tell his wife what was in the 
letter, but the very telling of it would be a renewing of 
the soreness of his wound And then what was to be done 
m reference to the threatened visit for the Sunday 
morning? Trevelyan knew very well that were his wife 
denied at that hour, Colonel Osborne would understand 
the whole matter He had doubtless in his anger in- 
tended that Colonel Osborne should understand the 
whole matter, but he was calmer now than he had been 
then, and almost wished that the command given by him 
had not been so definite and imperious He remained 
with his arm on the mantel-piece, thinking of it, for some 
ten minutes, and then went up into the drawing-room 
'Emily,’ he said, walking up to the table at which she 
was sitting, ‘you had better read that letter * 

‘I would so much rather not,* she replied haughtily 
‘Then Nora can read it It concerns you both 
equally * 

Nora, with hesitating hand, took the letter and read 
It ‘They are not to come after all,* said she, ‘till next 
February * 

‘And why not?* asked Mrs Trevelyan 
‘Something about the session I don’t quite under- 
stand ’ ^ 

‘Lord Bowles is to come from Canada,* said Louis, 
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‘and they think he would prefer being here nj the winter 
I dare say he would * 

‘But what has that to do with papa?’ 

‘I suppose they must both be here together,’ said 
Nora 

‘I call that very hard indeed,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 

‘I can’t agree with you there,’ said her husband ‘His 
coming at all is so much of a favour that it is almost a 
job ’ 

‘I don’t see thaf it is a job at all,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘Somebody is wanted, and nobody can know more of the 
service than papa does But as the other man is a lord 
I suppose papa must give way Does he say anything 
about mamma, Nora?’ 

‘You had better read the letter yourself,’ said Trevel- 
yan, who was desirous that his wife should know of the 
threatened visit 

‘No, Louis, I shall not do that You must not blow 
hot and cold too Till the other day I should have thouglft 
that Colonel Osborne’s letters were as innocent as an old 
newspaper As you have supposed them to be poisoned 
I will have nothing to do with them ’ 

This speech made him very angry It seemed that 
his wife, who had yielded to him, was determined to take 
out the value of her submission m the most disagreeable 
words which she could utter Nora now closed the letter 
and handed it back to her brother-in-law He laid it 
down on the table beside him, and sat for a while with 
his eyes fixed upon his book At last he spoke again 
‘Colonel Osborne says that he will call to-morrow at 
luncheon time You can admit him, if you please, and 
thank him for the trouble he has taken in this matter ’ 

‘I shall not remain in the room if he be admitted,’ 
said Mrs Trevelyan 

There was silence again for some minutes, and the 
cloud upon Trevelyan’s brow became blacker than be- 
fore Then he rose from his chair and walked round to 
the sofa on which his wife was sitting ‘I presume,’ said 
he, ‘that your wishes ajpd mine m this matter must be 
the same ’ 
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cannot tell what your wishes are/ she replied ‘I 
never was iftore in the daik on any subject in my life 
My wishes at piesent are confined to a desire to save 
you as far as may be possible from the shame which 
must be attached to your own suspicions ’ 

*I have never had any suspicions ’ 

*A husband without suspicions does not intercept his 
wife’s letters A husband without suspicions ddes not 
call in the aid of his servants to guard his wife A husband 
without suspicions — ’ • 

'Emily/ exclaimed Nora Rowley, 'how can you say 
such things, — on purpose to provoke him?’ 

'Yes, on purpose to provoke me,’ said Trevelyan 
'And have I not been provoked? Have I not been 
injured? You say now that you have not suspected me, 
and yet in what condition do I find myself? Because an 
old woman has chosen to talk scandal about me, I am 
placed in a position in my own house which is disgiace- 
f*il to you and insupportable to myself This man has 
been in the habit of commg here on Sundays, and will, of 
course, know that we are at home You must manage it 
as you please If you choose to receive him, I will go 
up-stairs ’ 

‘Why can’t you let him come in and go away, just as 
usual?’ said Nora 

‘Because Louis has made me promise that I will never 
willingly be in his company again,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
'I would have given the world to avoid a promise so 
disgraceful to me, but it was exacted, and it shall be 
kept ’ Having so spoken, she swept out of the room, 
and went up-stairs to the nursery Trevelyan sat for an 
hour with his book before him, reading or pretending 
to read, but his wife did not come down-stairs Then 
Nora went np to her, and he descended to his solitude 
below So far he had hardly gamed much by the en- 
forced obedience of his wife 
On the next morning the three went to church together, 
and as they were waikmg home Trevelyan’s heart was 
filled with returning gentleness towards his wife He 
could not bear to be at wrath vfith her after the rhurch 
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service which they had just heard together But he was 
softer-hearted than was she, and knowing this, was al- 
most afraid to say anything that would again bring 
forth from her expressions of scorn As soon as they 
were alone within the house he took her by the hand and 
led her apart ‘Let all this be,’ said he, ‘as though it 
had never been ’ 

‘ThS.t will hardly be possible, Louis,' she answered 
‘I cannot forget that I have been — cautioned ’ 

‘But cannot yoi; bring yourself to believe that I have 
meant it all for your good 

‘I have never doubted it, Louis, — ^never for a moment 
But It has hurt me to find that you should think that 
such caution was needed for my good ’ 

It was almost on his tongue to beg her pardon, to 
acknowledge that he had made a mistake, and to implore 
her to forget that he had ever made an objection to 
Colonel Osborne’s visit He remembered at this mo- 
ment the painful odiousness of that ‘Dear Emily,’ but h^ 
had to reconcile himself even to that, telling himself 
that, after all, Colonel Osborne was an old man, — a man 
older even than his wife’s father If she would only 
have met him with gentleness, he would have with- 
drawn his command, and have acknowledged that he 
had been wrong But she was hard, dignified, obedient, 
and resentful ‘It will, I think,’ he said, ‘be better 
for both of us that he should be asked in to lunch 
to-day ’ 

‘You must judge of that,’ said Emily ‘Perhaps, upon 
the whole, it will be best I can only say that I will not 
be present I will lunch up-stairs with baby, and you can 
make what excuse for me you please ’ This was all very 
bad, but It was in this way that things were allowed to 
arrange themselves Richard was told that Colonel 
Osborne was commg to lunch, and when he came some- 
thing was muttered to him about Mrs Trevelyan being 
not quite well It was Nora who told the innocent fib, 
and though she did not tell it well, she did her very best 
She felt that her brother-in-law was very wretched, and 
she was most anxious to relieve him Colonel Osborne 
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did not stay long, and then Nora went up-stairs to her 
sister 

Louis Trevelyan felt that he had disgraced himself 
He had meant to have been strong, and he had, as he 
knev/, been very weak He had meant to have acted in a 
high-minded, honest, manly manner, but circumstances 
had been so untoward with him, that on looking at his 
own conduct, it seemed to him to have been mein, and 
almost false and cowardly As the order for the exclu- 
sion of this hated man from his house ]iad been given, he 
should at any rate have stuck to the order At the mo- 
ment of his vacillation he had simply intended to make 
things easy for his wife, but she had taken advantage of 
his vacillation, and had now clearly conquered him 
Perhaps he respected her more than he had done when 
he was resolving, three or four days since, that he would 
be the master m his own house, but it may be feared that 
the tenderness of his love for her had been impaired 
^ Late in the afternoon his wife and sister-in-law came 
down dressed for walkmg, and, finding Trevelyan in the 
library, they asked him to join them, — it was a custom 
with them to walk in the park on a Sunday afternoon, — 
and he at once assented, and went out with them Emily, 
who had had her triumph, was very gracious There 
should not be a word more said by her about Colonel 
Osborne She would avoid that gentleman, never receiv- 
ing him in Curzon Street, and having as little to say to 
him as possible elsewhere, but she would not throw his 
name in her husband's teeth, or make any reference to the 
injury which had so manifestly been done to her Unless 
Louis should be indiscreet, it should be as though it had 
been forgotten As they walked by Chesterfield House 
and Stanhope Street into the park, she began to discuss 
the sermon they had heard that morning, and when she 
found that that subject was not alluring, she spoke of a 
dinner to which they were to go at Mrs Fairfax's house 
Louis Trevelyan was quite aware that he was being 
treated as a naughty boy, who was to be forgiven 
They went across Hyde Park into Kensington Gardens, 
and still the same thing was gomg on Nora found it to be 
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almost impossible to say a word Trevelyan answered 
his wife’s questions, but was otherwise sileht Emily 
worked very hard at her mission of forgiveness, and 
hardly ceased in her efforts at conciliatory conversation 
Women can work so much harder m this way than men 
find It possible to do’ She never flagged, but contmued 
to be fluent, conciliatory, and mtolerably wearisome 
On a suSden they came across two men together, who, 
as they all knew, were barely acquainted with each other 
These were Colonei Osborne and Hugh Stanbury 

‘I am glad to find you are able to be out,’ said the 
Colonel 

‘Thanks, yes I think my seclusion just now was al- 
most as much due to baby as to anything else Mr Stan- 
bury, how IS It we never see you now?’ 

‘It IS the D R , Mrs Trevelyan, — ^nothing else The 
D R IS a most grateful mistress, but somewhat exacting 
I am allowed a couple of hours on Sundays, but otherwise 
ray time is wholly passed in Fleet Street ’ 

‘How very unpleasant ’ 

‘Well , yes The unpleasantness of this world consists 
chiefly in the fact that when a man wants wages, he must 
earn them The Christian philosophers have a theory 
about It Don’t they call it the primeval fall, original sin, 
and that kind of thing?’ 

‘Mr Stanbury, I won’t have irrehgion I hope that 
doesn’t come from writing for the newspapers ’ 

‘Certainly not with me, Mrs Trevelyan I have never 
been put on to take that branch yet Scruby does that 
with us, and does it excellently It was he who touched 
up the Ritualists, and then the Commission, and then the 
Low Church bishops, till he didn’t leave one of them a leg 
to stand upon ’ 

‘What IS it, then, that the Daily Record upholds?* 

‘It upholds the Daily Record Believe in that and you 
will surely be saved ’ Then he turned to Miss Rowley, 
and they two were soon walking on together, each 
manifestly interested m what the other was saying, 
though theie was no word of tenderness spoken between 
them 
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Colonel Osborne was now between Mr and Mrs 
Trevelyan' She would have avoided the position had it 
been possible for her to do so While they were falling 
into their present places, she had made a little mute 
appeal to her husband to take her away from the spot, to 
give her his arm and return with her, to save her in some 
way from remaining m company with the man to whose 
company for her he had objected, but he took^no such 
step It had seemed to him that he could take no such step 
without showing his hostility to C^^lonel Osborne 
They walked on along the broad path together, and 
the Colonel was between them 

‘I hope you think it satisfactory, — about Sir Rowley,* 
he said 

‘Beggars must not be choosers, you know. Colonel 
Osborne I felt a little disappomted when I found that we 
were not to see them till February next * 

‘They will stay longer then, you know, than they 
©could now * 

‘I have no doubt when the time comes we shall all 
believe it to be better * 

*I suppose you think, Emily, that a little pudding to- 
day is better than much to-morrow * 

Colonel Osborne certainly had a caressing, would-be 
affectionate mode of talking to women, which, unless it 
were reciprocated and enjoyed, was likely to make itself 
disagreeable No possible words could have been more 
innocent than those he had now spoken , but he had turned 
his face down close to her face, and had almost whispered 
them And then, too, he had again called her by her 
Christian name Trevelyanhadnotheard the words He 
had walked on, making the distance between him and the 
other man greater than was necessary, anxious to show 
to his wife that he had no jealousy at such a meeting as 
this But his wife was determmed that she would put an 
end to this state of thmgs, let the cost be what it might 
She did not say a word to Colonel Osborne, but addressed 
herself at once to her husband 

‘Louis,* she said, ‘will you give me your arm? We will 
go b?ck, if you please * Then she took her husband’s arm 
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and turned herself and him abruptly away from their 
companion . 

The thing was done in such a manner that it was im- 
possible that Colonel Osborne should not perceive that 
he had been left in anger When Trevelyan and his wife 
had gone back a few yards, he was obliged to return for 
Nora He did so, and then rejomed his wife 

‘It was quite unnecessary, Emily,* he said, ‘that you 
should behave like that * 

‘Your suspicions,’ she said, ‘have made it almost im- 
possible for me to* behave with propriety * 

‘You have told him everythmg now,* said Trevelyan 
‘And It was requisite that he should be told,* said his 
wife Then they walked home without interchanging 
another word When they reached their house, Emily at 
once went up to her own room, and Trevelyan to his 
They parted as though they had no common interest 
which was worthy of a moment’s conversation And she 
by her step, and gait, and every movement of her body 
showed to him that she was not his wife now in any sensi 
that could bring to him a feeling of domestic happiness 
Her compliance with his command was of no use to him 
unless she could be brought to comply in spirit Unless 
she would be soft to him he could not be happy He 
walked about his room uneasily for half-an-hour, trying 
to shake oif his sorrow, and then he went up to her room 
‘Emily,* he said, ‘for God’s sake let all this pass away * 
‘What IS to pass away?** 

‘This feeling of rancour between you and me What is 
the world to us unless we can love one another? At any 
rate it will be nothing to me ’ 

‘Do you doubt my love?’ said she 
‘No , certainly not * 

‘Nor I yours Without love, Louis, you and I can not 
be happy But love alone will not make us so There 
must be trust, and there must also be forbearance My 
feeling of annoyance will pass away in time, and till it 
does, I will shew it as little as may be possible ’ 

He felt that he had nothing more to say, and then he 
left her, but he had gair^d nothing by the mterview She 
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was still hard and cold, and still assumed a tone which 
seemed to ipiply that she had manifestly been the injured 
person 

Colonel Osborne, when he was left alone, stood for a 
few moments on the spot, and then with a whistle, a shake 
of the head, and a little low chuckle of laughter, rejoined 
the crowd 


CHAPTER VII 

r 

MISS JEMIMA STANBURY, OF EXETER 

M ISS JEMIMA STANBURY, the aunt of our friend 
Hugh, was a maiden lady, very much respected, 
indeed, in the city of Exeter It is to be hoped that no 
readers of these pages will be so un-English as to be un- 
able to appreciate the difference between county society 
and town society, — ^the society, that is, of a provincial 
town, or so ignorant as not to know also that there may 
be persons so privileged, that although they live dis- 
tinctly within a provincial town, there is accorded to 
them, as though by brevet rank, all the merit of living in 
the county In reference to persons so privileged, it is 
considered that they have been made free from the con- 
tamination of contiguous bucks and mortar by certain 
inner gifts, probably of birth, occasionally of profession, 
possibly of merit It is very rarely, indeed, that money 
alone will bestow this acknowledged rank, and in Exeter, 
which by the stringency and excellence of its well-defined 
rules on such matters, may perhaps be said to take the 
lead of all English provincial towns, money alone has 
never availed Good blood, especially if it be blood good 
m Devonshire, is rai ely rejected Clergymen are allowed 
within the pale, — though by no means as certainly as 
used to be the case, and, indeed, in these days of literates, 
clergymen have to pass harder examinations than those 
ever imposed upon them by bishops’ chaplains, before 
they are admitted ad eundem among the chosen ones of 
the city of Exeter The wives and daughters of the old 
prebendaries see well to that And, as has been said, 
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special merit may prevail Sir Peter Mancrudy, the great 
Exeter physician, has won his way m, — ^not^at all by 
being Sir Peter, which has stood in his way rather than 
otherwise, — but by the acknowledged excellence of his 
book about saltzes Sir Peter Mancrudy is supposed to 
have quite a metropolitan, almost a European reputa- 
tion, — and therefore is acloiowledged to belong to the 
county sa:, although he never dines out at any house be- 
yond the limits of the city Now, let it be known i:hat no 
inhabitant of Exeter ever achieved a clearer right to be 
regarded as ‘county,^ in opposition to ‘town,’ than had 
Miss Jemima Stanbury There was not a tradesman in 
Exeter who was not aware of it, and who did not touch 
his hat to her accordingly The men who drove the flies, 
when summoned to take her out at night, would bring 
oats with them, knowmg how probable it was that they 
might have to travel far A distinct apology was made if 
she was asked to drink tea with people who were simply 
‘town’ The Noels of Doddescombe Leigh, the Cliffords 
of Budleigh Salterton, the Powels of Haldon, the Cheri- 
tons of Alphington, — all county persons, but very fre- 
quently m the city, — were greeted by her, and greeted 
her, on terms of equality Her most intimate friend was 
old Mrs MacHugh, the widow of the last dean but two, 
who could not have stood higher had she been the widow 
of the last bishop And then, although Miss Stanbury 
was intimate with the Frenches of Heavitree, with the 
Wrights of Northernhay, with the Apjohns of Helion 
Villa, — a really magnificent house, two miles out of the 
city on the Crediton Road, and with the Crumbles of 
Cronstadt House, Saint Ide’s, — ^who would have been 
county people, if living m the country made the differ- 
ence, — although she was intimate with all these families, 
her manner to them was not the same, nor was it ex- 
pected to be the same, as with those of her own acknow- 
ledged set These things are understood m Exeter so 
welP 

Miss Stanbury belonged to the county set, but she 
lived in a large brick house, standing in the Close, almost 
behind the Cathedral Indeed it was so close to the 
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eastern end of the edifice that a carriage could not be 
brought qjiite up to her door It was a large brick house, 
\ ery old, with a door m the middle, and five steps ascend- 
ing to It between high iron rails On each side of the door 
there were two windows on the ground floor, and above 
that there were three tiers of five windows each, and the 
house was double throughout, having as many windows 
looking out behind mto a gloomy courtyard But the 
glory pf the house consisted in this, that there was a 
garden attached to it, a garden with^ery high walls, over 
which the boughs of trees might be seen, giving to the 
otherwise gloomy abode a touch of freshness in the 
summer, and a look of space m the winter, which no 
doubt added something to the reputation even of Miss 
Stanbury The fact, — for it was a fact, — that there was 
no gloomier or less attractive spot m the whole city than 
Miss Stanbury’s garden, when seen inside, did not mili- 
tate against this advantage There were but half-a- 
dozen trees, and a few square yards of grass that was 
never green, and a damp ungravelled path on which no 
one ever walked Seen from the inside the garden was 
not much, but, from the outside, it gave a distinct charac- 
ter to the house, and produced an unexpressed acknow- 
ledgment that tile owner of it ought to belong to the 
county set 

The house and all that was in it belonged to Miss Stan- 
bury herself, as did also many other houses m the neigh- 
bourhood She was the owner of the ‘Cock and Bottle,* a 
very decent second class mn on the other side of the Close, 
an inn supposed to have clerical tendencies, which made 
It quite suitable for a close The choristers took their 
beer there, and the landlord was a retired verger N early 
the whole of one side of a dark passage leading out of the 
Close towards the High Street belonged to her, and 
though the passage be narrow and the houses dark, the 
locality IS known to be good for trade And she owned 
two large houses in the High Street, and a great ware- 
house at St Thomas's, and had been bought out of land 
by the Railway at St David's, — ^much to her own dis- 
satisfaction, as she was wont* to express herself, but. 
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undoubtedly, at a very high price It will be understood 
therefore, that Miss Stanbury was wealthy, ai?d that she 
was bound to the city m which she lived by peculiar ties 

But Miss Stanbury had not been bom to tins wealth, 
nor can she be said to have inherited from hei forefathers 
any of these high privileges which had been awarded to 
her She had achieved them by the romance of her life 
and the manner m which she had carried herself amidst 
Its vicissitudes Her father had been vicar of Nuncombe 
Putney, a parish lying twenty miles west of Exeter, 
among the moors And on her father’s death, her brother, 
also now dead, had become vicar of the same parish, — 
her brother, whose only son, Hugh Stanbury, we already 
know, working for the ‘D R ’ up m London When Miss 
Stanbury was twenty-one she became engaged to a certam 
Mr Brooke Burgess, the eldest son of a banker in Exeter 
— or, It might, perhaps, be better said, a banker himself, 
for at the time Mr Brooke Burgess was in the firm It 
need not here be told how various misfortunes arose, how 
Mr Burgess quarrelled with the Stanbury family, how 
Jemima quarrelled with her own family, how, when her 
father died, she went out from Nuncombe Putney parson- 
age, and lived on the smallest pittance in a city lodging, 
how her lover was luntrue to her and did not marry her, 
and how at last he died and left her every shilling that 
he possessed 

The Devonshire people, at the time, had been much 
divided as to the merits of the Stanbury quarrel There 
were many who said that the brother could not have acted 
otherwise than he did, and that Miss Stanbury, though 
by force of character and force of circumstances she had 
weathered the storm, had in truth been very indiscreet 
The results, however, were as have been described At 
the period of which we treat. Miss Stanbury was a very 
rich lady, living by herself in Exeter,^ admitted, without 
question, to be one of the county set, and still at variance 
with her brother’s family Except to Hugh, she had never 
spoken a word to one of them smce her brother’s death 
When the money came into her hands, she at that time 
being over forty and hei^ nephew being then just ten 
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years old, she had undei taken to educate him, and to start 
him m th^ \vorld We know how she had kept her word, 
and how and whv she had withdrawn herself from any 
further responsibility in the matter 

And in regard to this business of starting the young 
man she had been careful to let it be known that she 
would do no more than start him In the for^nal docu- 
ment, by means of which she had made the proposal to 
her brother, she had been careful to let it be understood 
that simple education was all that she intended to bestow 
upon him, — and that only,’ she had added, ‘in the event 
of my survi\ing till his education be completed ’ And to 
Hugh himself she had declared that any allowance which 
she made him after he was called to the Bar, was only 
made in order to give him room for his foot, a spot of 
giound from whence to make his first leap We know 
how he made that leap, infinitely to the disgust of his 
aunt, who, when he refused obedience to her in the matter 
of withdrawing from the Daily Record, immediately 
withdrew from him, not only her patronage and assis- 
tance, but even her friendship and acquaintance This was 
the letter which she wrote to him — 

‘I don t think that writing radical stuff for a penny 
newspaper is a respectable occupation for a gentleman, 
and I will have nothing to do with it If you choose to do 
such work, I cannot help it, but it was not for such that I 
sent you to Harrow and Oxford, nor yet up to London 
and paid £100 a year to Mr Lambert I think you are 
treating me badly, but that is nothmg to your bad treat- 
ment of yourself You need not trouble yourself to 
answer this, unless you are prepared to say that you will 
not write any more stuff for that penny newspaper Only 
I wish to be understood I will have no connection that I 
can help, and no acquamtance at all, with radical scribblers 
and incendiaries 

‘Jemima Stanbury 
The Close, Exeter, April 15 186 — ’ 

Hugh Stanbury had answered this, thanking his aunt 
for past favours, and explaining to her, — or striving to 
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do so, — that he felt it to be his duty to earn his bread, as a 
means of earning it had come within his reach* He might 
as well have spared himself the trouble She simply 
wrote a few words across his own letter in red ink — The 
bread of unworthiness should never be earned or eaten,’ 
and then sent the letter back under a blank envelope to 
her nephew 

She was a thorough Tory of the old school Had Hugh 
taken to writing for a newspaper that had cost sixpence, 
or even threepence, fcr its copies, she might perhaps have 
forgiven him At any rate the offence would not have 
been so flagrant And had the paper been conservative 
instead of liberal, she would have had some qualms of 
conscience before she gave him up But to live by writing 
for a newspaper* and for a penny newspaper** and for a 
penny radical newspaper* * * It was more than she could 
endure Of what nature were the articles which he con- 
tributed It was impossible that she should have any idea, 
for no consideration would have mduced her to look at 
a penny newspaper, or to admit it within her doors She 
herself took in the John Bull and the Herald, and daily 
groaned deeply at the way in which those once great 
organs of true British public feeling were becoming de- 
moralised and perverted Had any reduction been made in 
the price of either of them, she would at once have stopped 
her subscription In the matter of politics she had long 
since come to think that every thing good was over She 
hated the name of Reform so much that she could not 
bring herself to believe in Mr Disraeli and his bill For 
many years she had believed m Lord Derby She would 
fain believe in him still if she could It was the great de- 
sire of her heart to have some one in whom she believed 
In the bishop of her diocese she did believe, and annually 
sent him some little comforting present from her own 
hand And in two or three of the clergymen around her 
she believed, finding m them a flavour of the unascetic 
godliness of ancient days which was gratifying to her 
palate But in politics there was hardly a name remaining 
to which she could fix her faith and declare that there 
should be her guide Fof awhile she thought she would 
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cling to Mr Lowe, but, when she made inquiry, she 
found that there was no base there of really well-foimed 
conser\ative granite The three gentlemen who had dis- 
severed themselves from Mr Disraeli when Mr Disraeli 
was passing his Reform bill, were doubtless very good m 
their way, but they were not big enough to fill her heart 
She tried to make herself happy with General Peel, but 
General Peel was after all no more than a shaae to her 
But the untruth of others never made her untrue, and 
she still talked of the excellence of^George III and the 
glories of the subsequent reign She had a bust of Lord 
Eldon, before which she was accustomed to stand with 
hands closed and to weep, — or to think that she wept 
She was a little woman, now nearly sixty years of age, 
with bright grey eyes, and a strong Roman nose, and thin 
lips, and a sharp-cut chm She wore a head-gear that 
almost amounted to a mob-cap, and beneath it her grey 
hair was always frizzled with the greatest care Her dress 
^ was mvariably of black silk, and she had five gowns, — 
one for church, one for evening parties, one for driving 
out, and one for evenmgs at home and one for mornings 
The dress, when new, always went to church Nothing, 
she was wont to say, was too good for the Lord’s house 
In the days of crinolines she had protested that she had 
never worn one* — ^a protest, however, which was hardly 
true, and now, in these later days, her hatred was especi- 
ally developed m reference to the head-dresses of young 
women ‘Chignon* w^as a word which she had never been 
heard to pronounce She would talk of ‘those bandboxes 
which the sluts wear behmd their noddles,* for Miss 
Stanbury allowed herself the use of much strong langu- 
age She was very punctilious in all her habits, break- 
fasting ever at half-past eight, and dining always at six 
Half-past five had been her time, till the bishop, who, on 
an occasion, was to be her guest, once signified to her 
that such an hour cut up the day and interfered with cleri- 
cal work Her lunch was always of bread and cheese, and 
they who lunched with her either eat that, — or the bread 
without the cheese An afternoon ‘tea* was a thing 
hoirible to her imagination Tea and buttered toast at 
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half-past eight in the evening was the great luxury of her 
life She was as strong as a horse, and had nevigr hitherto 
known a day’s illness As a consequence of this, she did 
not believe in the illness of other people, — especially not 
in the illness of women She did not like a girl who could 
not drink a glass of beer with her bread and cheese in 
the middle of the day, and she thought that a glass of 
port after dinner was good for everybody Indeed, she 
had a thorough belief in port wine, thinking that it 
would go far to cure most miseries But she could not 
put up with the idea* that a woman, young or old, should 
want the stimulus of a glass of sherry to support her at 
any odd time of the day Hot concoctions of strong di ink 
at Christmas she would allow to everybody, and was 
very strong in recommending such comforts to ladies 
blessed, or about to be blessed, with babies She took 
the sacrament every month, and gave away exactly a 
tenth of her income to the poor She believed that there 
was a special holiness in a tithe of a thing, and attributed 
the commencement of the downfall of the Church of’* 
England to rent charges, and the commutation of clergy- 
men’s incomes Since Judas, there had never been, to 
her thinking, a traitor so base, or an apostate so sinful, 
as Colenso, and yet, of the nature of Colenso’s teaching 
she was as ignorant as the towers of the cathedral oppo- 
site to her 

She believed in Exeter, thinking that there was no 
other pro\ incial town in England in which a maiden lady 
could live safely and decently London to her was an 
abode of sin, and though, as we have seen, she delighted 
to call herself one of the count}?" set, she did not love the 
fields and lanes And in Exeter the only place for a lady 
was the Close Southernhay and Northernhay might be 
very well, and there was doubtless a respectable neigh- 
bouihood on the Heavitree side of the town, but for the 
new streets, and especially for the suburban villas, she 
had no endurance She liked to deal at dear shops, but 
would leave any shop, either dear or cheap, in regard to 
which a printed advertisement should reach her eye She 
paid all her bills at the, end of each six months, and 
507 c 
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almost took a delight m high prices She would rejoice 
that bread should be cheap, and grieve that meat should 
be dear, because of the poor, but in regard to other 
matters no reduction in the cost of an article ever 
pleased her She had houses as to which she was told by 
her agent that the rents should be raised, but she would 
not raise them She had others which it was difficult 
to let without lowermg the rents, but she wbuld not 
lower them All change was to her hateful and un- 
necessary 

She kept three maid-servants, and a man came in 
every day to clean the knives and boots Service with 
her was well requited, and much labour was never ex- 
acted But It was not every young woman who could 
live with her A rigidity as to hours, as to religious 
exercises, and as to dress, was exacted, under which 
many poor girls altogether broke down, but they who 
could stand this rigidity came to know that their places 
were very valuable No one belonging to them need 
want for aught, when once the good opinion of Miss 
Stanbury had been earned When once she believed in 
her servant there was nobody like that servant There 
was not a man m Exeter could clean a boot except Giles 
Hickbody, — and if not in Exeter, then where else ^ And 
her own maid Martha, who had lived with her now for 
twenty years, and who had come with her to the brick 
house when she first inhabited it, was such a woman that 
no other servant an3rwhere was fit to hold a candle to 
her But then Martha had great gifts, — ^was never ill, 
and really liked having sermons read to her 

Such was Miss Stanbury, who had now discarded her 
nephew Hugh She had never been tenderly affec- 
tionate to Hugh, or she would hardly have asked him to 
live in London on a hundred a year She had never really 
been kind to him since he was a boy, for although she 
had paid for him, she had been almost penurious in her 
manner of doing so, and had repeatedly given him to 
understand, that in the event of her death not a shilling 
would be left to him Indeed, as to that matter of be- 
queathing her money, it was urderstood that it was her 
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purpose to let it all go back to the Burgess family With 
the Burgess family she had kept up no sustained connec- 
tion, It being quite understood that she was never to be 
asked to meet the only one of them now left in Exeter 
Nor was it as yet known to any one in what manner the 
money was to go back, how it was to be divided, or who 
were to be the recipients But she had declared that it 
should gt) back, explaining that she had conceived it to 
be a duty to let her own relations know that they would 
not inherit her wealth at her death 

About a week after she had sent back poor Hugh’s 
letter with the endorsement on it as to unworthy bread, 
she summoned Martha to the back parlour in which she 
was accustomed to write her letters It was one of the 
theories of her life that different rooms should be used 
only for the purposes for which they were intended She 
never allowed pens and ink up mto the bed-rooms, and 
had she ever heard that any guest in her house was read- 
ing in bed, she would have made an instant personal 
attack upon that guest, whether male or female, which 
would have surprised that guest Poor Hugh would 
have got on better with her had he not been discovered 
once smoking in the garden Nor would she have 
writing materials in the drawing-room or dining-room 
Thei e was a chamber behind the dining-room m winch 
there was an inkbottle, and if there was a letter to be 
written, let the writer go there and write it In the 
writing of many letters, however, she put no confidence, 
and regarded penny postage as one of the strongest 
evidences of the coming rum 

‘Martha,’ she said, ‘ I want to speak to you Sit down 
I think I am going to do something ’ Martha sat down, 
but did not speak a word There had been no question 
asked of her, and the time for speaking had not come ‘I 
am writing to Mrs Stanbury, at Nuncombe Putney, and 
what do you think I am saying to her^” 

Now the question had been asked, and it was Martha’s 
duty to reply 

‘Writing to Mrs Stanbury, ma’am^* 

‘Yes, to Mrs Stanbury ’ 
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*It ain’t possible for me to say, ma’am, unless it’s to 
put Mr Hugh from going on with the newspapers ’ 
‘When my nephew won’t be controlled by me, I 
shan’t go elsew^here to look for control over him, you 
may be sure of that, Martha And remember, Martha, 
I don’t want to have his name mentioned again in the 
house You will tell them all so, if you please ’ 

‘He was a very nice gentleman, ma’am ’ 

‘Martha, I won’t have it, and there ’s an end of it I 
won’t have it Perhaps I know what goes to the making 
of a nice gentleman as well as you do ’ 

‘Mr Hugh, ma’am, ’ 

‘I won’t have it, Martha And when I say so, let there 
be an end of it ’ As she said this, she got up from her 
chair, and shook her head, and took a turn about the 
room ‘If I’m not mistress here, I’m nobody ’ 

‘Of course you’re mistress here, ma’am ’ 

‘And if I don’t know what ’s fit to be done, and what’s 
not fit. I’m too old to learn, and, what’s more, I won’t be 
taught I’m not going to have my house crammed with 
radical incendiary stuff, printed with ink that stinks, on 
paper made out of straw If I can’t live without penny 
literature, at any rate I’ll die without it Now listen 
to me ’ 

‘Yes, ma’am ’ 

‘I have asked Mrs Stanbury to send one of the girls 
over here ’ 

‘To live, ma’am?’ Martha’s tone as she asked the 
question, showed how deeply she felt its importance 
‘Yes, Martha, to live ’ 

‘You’ll never like it, ma’am ’ 

T don’t suppose I shall * 

‘You’ll never get on with it, ma’am, never The 
young lady’ll be out of the house in a week, or if she 
ain’t, somebody else will * 

‘You mean yourself’ 

‘I’m only a servant, ma’am, and it don’t signify about 
me 

You re a fool ’ 

‘That s true, ma’am, I dor^t doubt ’ 
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Tve sent for her, and we must do the best we can 
Perhaps she won’t come ’ ^ 

‘She’ll come fast enough,’ said Martha ‘But whether 
she’ll stay, that’s a different thing I don’t see how it’s 
possible she’s to stay I’m told they’re feckless, idle 

young ladies She’ll be so soft, ma’am, and you, ’ 

‘Well, what of me^*’ 

‘You’il be so hard, ma’am*’ 

‘I’m not a bit harder than you, Martha, nor ^et so 
hard I’ll do my duty, or at least I’ll try Now 3 ^ou know 
all about it, and 3 ^ou*may go away There’s the letter, 
and I mean to go out and post it myself ’ 


CHAPTER Fill 

"l KNOW IT WILL DO^ 

M ISS STANBURY carried her letter all the way to 
the chief post-office in the city, having no faith 
whatever in those little subsidiary receiving houses 
which are established in different parts of the city As 
for the iron pillar boxes which had been erected of late 
years for the receipt of letters, one of which, — a most 
hateful thing to her, — stood almost close to her own 
hall door, she had not the faintest belief that any letter 
put into one of them would ever reach its destination 
She could not understand why people should not walk 
with their letters to a respectable post-office instead of 
chucking them into an iron stump, — as she called it, — 
out in the middle of the street with nobody to look after 
It Positive orders had been given that no letter from 
her house should ever be put into the iron post Her 
epistle to her sister-in-law, of whom she never spoke 
otherwise than as Mrs Stanbury, was as follows — 

‘The Close, Exeter, 22nd April, 186 — 

‘My Dear Sister Stanbury, 

‘Your son, Hugh, has taken to courses of which I do 
not approve, and therefore I have put an end to my con- 
nection with him I shall be happy to entertain your 
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daughter Dorothy in my house if you and she approve 
of such a^plan Should you agree to this, she will be 
welcome to receive you or her sister , — not her brother , — 
m my house any Wednesday morning between half-past 
nine and half-past twelve I will endeavour to make my 
house pleasant to her and useful, and will make her an al- 
lowance of £9.5 per annum for her clothes as long as 
she may remain with me I shall expect her to^be regu- 
lar at meals, to be constant in going to church, and not 
to read modern novels 

'I intend the arrangement to He permanent, but of 
course I must retain the power of closing it if, and when, 
I shall see fit Its permanence must be contingent on my 
life I have no power of providing for any one after my 
death, 

‘Yours truly, 

‘Jemima Stanbury 

‘I hope the young lady does not have any false hair 
about her ’ 

When this note was received at Nuncombe Putney 
the amazement which it occasioned was extreme Mrs 
Stanbury, the widow of the late vicar, lived in a little 
morsel of a cottage on the outskirts of the village, with 
her two daughters, Priscilla and Dorothy Their whole 
mcome, out of which it was necessary that they should 
pay rent for their cottage, was less than £10 per annum 
During the last few months a five-pound note now and 
again had found its way to Nuncombe Putney out of the 
coffers of the ‘D R % but the ladies there were most un- 
willing to be so relieved, thinking that their brother’s 
career was of infinitely more importance than their 
comforts or even than their living They were very 
poor, but they were accustomed to poverty The elder 
sister was older than Hugh, but Doiothy, the younger, 
to whom this strange invitation was now made, was two 
years younger than her brother, and was now nearly 
twenty-six How they had lived, and dressed them- 
selves, and had continued to be called ladies by the 
inhabitants of the village was, and is, and will be a 
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mystery to those who have had the spending of much 
larger incomes, but have still been always goor But 
they had lived, had gone to church every Sunday in 
decent appareJ, and had kept up friendly relations with 
the family of the present vicar, and with one or two 
other neighbours 

When the letter had been read first by the mother, 
and then aloud, and then by each of them separately, in 
the little sitting-room in the cottage, there was silence 
among them, — ^for neither of them desired to be the 
first to express an^opinion Nothing could be more 
natural than the proposed arrangement, had it not been 
made unnatural by a quarrel existing nearly throughout 
the whole life of the person most nearly concerned 
Priscilla, the elder daughter, was the one of the family 
who was generally the ruler, and she at last expressed 
an opmion adverse to the arrangement *My dear, you 
would never be able to bear it,' said Priscilla 

‘I suppose not,' said Mrs Stanbury, plaintively 

‘I could try,* said Dorothy 

‘My dear, you don’t know that woman,* said Priscilla 

‘Of course I don’t know her,* said Dorothy 

‘She has always been very good to Hugh,’ said Mrs 
Stanbury 

‘ I don’t thmk she has been good to him at all,’ said 
Priscilla 

‘But think what a saving it would be,’ said Dorothy 
‘And I could send home half of what Aunt Stanbury says 
she would give me * 

‘You must not think of that,* said Priscilla, ‘because 
she expects you to be dressed * 

‘I should like to try,’ she said, before the morning was 
over, — if you and mamma don’t think it would be 
wrong ’ 

The conference that day ended m a written request 
to Aunt Stanbury that a week might be allowed for con- 
sideration, — the letter being written by Priscilla, but 
signed with her mother’s name, — ^and with a very long 
epistle to Hugh, in which each of the ladies took a part, 
and in which advice an4 decision were demanded It 
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was \ery evident to Hugh that his mother and Dorothy 
were for compliance, and that Priscilla was for refusal 
But he never doubted for a moment ‘Of course she will 
go,’ he said in his answer to Priscilla, ‘and she must 
understand that Aunt Stanbury is a most excellent 
woman, as true as the sun, thoroughly honest, with no 
fault but this, that she likes her own way Of course 
Dolly can go back again if she finds the house too hard 
for her ’ Then he sent another five-pound note, observ- 
ing that Dolly’s journey to Exeter would cost money, 
and that her wardrobe would want &ome improvement 
‘I’m very glad that it isn t me,’ said Priscilla, who, 
however, did not attempt to oppose the decision of the 
man of the family Dorothy was greatly gratified by the 
excitement of the proposed change in her life, and 
the following letter, the product of the wisdom of the 
family, was written by Mrs Stanbury 

‘Nuncombe Putney, 1st May, 186 — 

*My Dear Sister Stanbury, 

‘We are all very thankful for the kindness of your offer, 
which my daughter Dorothy will accept with feelings of 
affectionate gratitude I think you will find her docile, 
good-tempered, and amiable, but a mother, of course, 
speaks well of her own child She will endeavour to 
comply with your wishes in all things reasonable She, 
of course, understands that should the arrangement not 
suit, she will come back home on the expression of your 
wish that It should be so And she will, of course, do the 
same, if she should find that living in Exeter does not 
suit herself ’ (This sentence was inserted at the instance 
of Priscilla, after much urgent expostulation ) ‘Dorothy 
will be ready to go to you on any day you may fix after 
the 7th of this month 

‘Believe me to remain, 

‘Your affectionate sister-in-law, 

‘P Stanbury ’ 

*She ’s going to come,* said Miss Stanbury to Martha, 
holding the letter in her hand 
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‘I never doubted her coming, ma’am,* said Martha 
‘And I mean her to stay, unless it’s her own fault 
Shell have the small room up-stairs, looking out front, 
next to mine And you must go and fetch her ’ 

‘Go and fetch her, ma’am?’ 

‘Yes If you won’t, I must ’ 

‘She ain’t a child, ma’am She’s twenty-five years 
old, and surely she can come to Exeter by herself, with 
a railroad all the way from Lessboro ’ 

‘There ’s no place a young woman is insulted in so bad 
as those railway carriages, and I won’t have her come 
by herself If she is to live with me, she shall begin 
decently at any rate ’ 

Martha argued the matter, but was of course beaten, 
and on the day fixed started early in the morning for 
Nuncombe Putney, and returned in the afternoon to the 
Close with her charge By the time that she had reached 
the house she had in some degree reconciled herself to 
the dangerous step that her mistress had taken, partly 
by perceiving that in face Dorothy Stanbury was very 
like her brother Hugh, and partly, perhaps, by finding 
that the young woman’s manner to herself was both 
gentle and sprightly She knew well that gentleness 
alone, without some back-bone of strength under it, 
would not long succeed with Miss Stanbury ‘As far as 
I can judge, ma’am, she’s a sweet young lady,’ said 
Martha, when she reported her arrival to her mistress, 
who had retired up-stairs to her own room, in order that 
she might thus hear a word of tidings from her lieu- 
tenant, before she showed herself on the field of action 
‘Sweet’ I hate your sweets,’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘Then why did you send for her, ma’am?’ 

‘Because I was an old fool But I must go down and 
receive her, I suppose ’ 

Then Miss Stanbury went down, almost trembling as 
she went The matter to her was one of vital impor- 
tance She was going to change the whole tenour of her 
life for the sake, — as she told herself, — of doing her 
duty by a relative whom she did not even know But we 
may fairly suppose that tl]pre had m truth been a feeling 
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beyond that, which taught her to desire to have some 
one near her to whom she might not only do her duty as 
guardianj^ but whom she might also love She had tried 
this with her nephew, but her nephew had been too 
strong for her, too far from her, too unlike to herself 
When he came to see her he had smoked a short pipe, — 
which had been shocking to her, — and he had spoken of 
Reform, and Trades’ Unions, and meetings in the parks, 
as though they had not been Devil’s ordinances And he 
was very shy of going to church, — utterly refusing to be 
taken there twice on the same Sunday And he had told 
his aunt that owing to a peculiar and unfortunate weak- 
ness in his constitution he could not listen to the reading 
of sermons And then she was almost certain that he had 
once kissed one of the maids* She had found it impos- 
sible to manage him in any way, and when he positively 
declared himself as permanently devoted to the degrad- 
ing iniquities of penny newspapers, she had thought it 
best to cast him off altogether Now, thus late in life, 
she was going to make another venture, to try an alto- 
gether new mode of living, — in order, as she said to 
herself, that she might be of some use to somebody, — 
but, no doubt, with a further unexpressed hope in her 
bosom, that the solitude of her life might be relieved by 
the companionship of some one whom she might love 
She had arrayed herself in a clean cap and her evening 
gown, and she went down-stairs looking sternly, with a 
Mly-developed idea that she must initiate her new duties 
by assuming a mastery at once But inwardly she 
trembled, and was mtensely anxious as to the first 
appearance of her niece Of course there would be a little 
morsel of a bonnet She hated those vile patches, — 
dirty fiat daubs of millmery as she called them, but they 
had become too general for her to refuse admittance for 
such a thing withm her doors But a chignon, — a band- 
box behind the noddle, — she would not endure And 
then there were other details of feminine gear, which 
shall not be specified, as to which she was painfully 
anxious, — almost forgetting in her anxiety that the 
dress of this young woman whom she was about to see 
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must have ever been regulated by the closest possible 
economy ^ 

The first thing she saw on entering the room was a 
dark straw hat, a straw hat with a strong penthouse flap 
to It, and her heart was immediately softened 
‘My dear,* she said, ‘I am glad to see you * 

Dorothy, who, on her part, was trembling also, whose 
position* was one to justify most intense anxiety, mur- 
mured some reply 

‘Take off your hat,’ said the aunt, ‘and let me give 
you a kiss * * 

The hat was taken off and the kiss was given There 
was certainly no chignon there Dorothy Stanbury was 
light haired, with almost flaxen ringlets, worn after the 
old-fashioned way which we used to think so pretty 
when we were young She had very soft grey eyes, 
which ever seemed to beseech you to do something when 
they looked at you, and her mouth was a beseeching 
mouth There are women who, even amidst their strong- 
est efforts at giving assistance to others, always look as ^ 
though they were asking aid themselves, and such a one 
was Dorothy Stanbury Her complexion was pale, but 
there was always present in it a tmt of pink running here 
and there, changmg with every word she spoke, chang- 
ing indeed with every pulse of her heart Nothing ever 
was softer than her cheek, but her hands were thin and 
hard, and almost fibrous with the working of the thread 
upon them She was rather tall than otherwise, but that 
extreme look of feminine dependence which always 
accompanied her, took away something even from the 
appearance of her height 

These are all real, at any rate,’ said her aunt, taking 
hold of the curls, ‘and won’t be hurt by a little cold water ’ 
Dorothy smiled but said nothing, and was then taken 
up to her bed-room Indeed, when the aunt and niece 
sat down to dinner together Dorothy had hardly spoken 
But Miss Stanbury had spoken, and thmgs upon the 
whole had gone very well 

I hope you like roast chicken, my dear^^’ said Miss 
Stanbury 
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‘Oh, thank you ’ 

‘And bread sauce ^ Jane, I do hope the bread sauce 
IS hot ’ 

If the reader thinks tliat Miss Stanbury was indifferent 
to considerations of the table, the reader is altogether 
Ignorant of Miss Stanbury’s character When Miss 
Stanbury gave her niece the hver-wing, and picked out 
from the attendant sausages one that had b®en well 
browned and properly broken in the frying, she meant 
to do a real kindness 

‘And now, my dear, there are mashed potatoes and 
bread sauce As for green vegetables, I don’t know what 
has become of them They tell me I may have green 
peas from France at a shilling a quart, but if I can’t have 
English green peas, I won’t have any ’ 

Miss Stanbury was standing up as she said this, — as 
she alwa3^s did on such occasions, liking to have a full 
mastery over the dish 

‘I hope you like it, my dear?’ 

‘Everything is so very nice ’ 

‘That’s right I like to see a young woman with an 
appetite Remember that God sends the good things for 
us to eat, and as long as we don’t take more than our 
share, and give away something to those who haven’t a 
fair share of their own, I for one think it quite right to 
enjoy my victuals Jane, this bread sauce isn’t hot It 
never is hot Don’t tell me, I know what hot is’’ 
Dorothy thought that her aunt was very angry, but 
Jane knew Miss Stanbury better, and bore the scolding 
without shaking m her shoes 

‘And now, my dear, you must take a glass of port 
wine It will do you good after your journey ’ 

Dorothy attempted to explain that she never did 
drink any wine, but her aunt talked down her scruples at 
once 

‘One glass of port wine never did anybody any harm, 
and as there is port wme, it must be intended that some- 
body should drink it ’ 

Miss Stanbury, as she sipped hers out very slowly, 
seemed to enjoy it very much Although May had come. 
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there was a fire in the grate, and she sat with her toes on 
the fender, and her silk dress folded up above ker knees 
She sat quite silent m this position for a quarter of an 
hour, every now and then raising her glass to her lips 
Dorothy sat silent also To her, in the newness of her 
condition, speech was impossible 

‘I think It will do,’ said Miss Stanbury at last 
As Dbrothy had no idea what would do, she could 
make no reply to this 

‘I’m sure it will dg,’ said Miss Stanbury, after another 
short interval ‘You’re as like my poor sister as two 
eggs You don’t have headaches, do you?* 

Dorothy said that she was not ordmarily affected in 
that way 

‘When girls have headaches it comes from tight- 
lacing, and not walking enough, and carrying all manner 
of nasty smells about with them I know what headaches 
mean How is a woman not to have a headache, when 
she carries a thing on the back of her poll as big as a 
gardener’s wheel-barrow? Come, it’s a fine evening, 
and we’ll go out and look at the towers You’ve never 
even seen them yet, I suppose?’ 

So they went out, and finding the verger at the Cathe- 
dral door, he being a great friend of Miss Stanbury, they 
walked up and down the aisles, and Dorothy was in- 
structed as to what would be expected from her in regard 
to the outward forms of religion She was to go to the 
Cathedral service on the morning of every week-day, 
and on Sundays in the afternoon On Sunday mornings 
she was to attend the little church of St Margaret On 
Sunday evenings it was the practice of Miss Stanbury to 
read a sermon in the dining-room to all of whom her 
household consisted Did Dorothy like daily services ’ 
Dorothy, who was more patient liian her brother, and 
whose life had been much less energetic, said that she 
had no objection to going to church every day when 
there was not too much to do 

‘There never need be too much to do to attend the 
Lord’s house,’ said Miss Stanbury, somewhat angrily 
‘Only if you’ve got to* make the beds,’ said Dorothy 
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‘My dear, I beg your pardon/ said Miss Stanbury 
beg ycur pardon, heartily I’m a thoughtless old 
woman, I know Never mind Now, we’ll go in * 
Later m the evening, when she gave her niece a 
candlestick to go to bed, she repeated what she had said 
before 

‘It’ll do very well, my dear I’m sure it’ll do But if 
you read in bed either night or morning, I’ll nfever for- 
give you ’ 

This last caution was uttered w,ith so much energy, 
that Dorothy gave a little jump as she promised 
obedience 


CHAPTER IX 

SHEWING HOW THE QUARREL PROGRESSED AGAIN 

O N one Sunday morning, when the month of May was 
nearly over, Hugh Stanbury met Colonel Osborne 
in Curzon Street, not many yards from Trevelyan s 
door Colonel Osborne had just come from the house, 
and Stanbury was going to it Hugh had not spoken 
to Osborne since the day, now a fortnight since, on 
which both of them had witnessed the scene in the 
park, but on that occasion they had been left together, 
and It had been impossible for them not to say a few 
words about their mutual friends Osborne had expressed 
his sorrow that there should be any misunderstanding, 
and had called Trevelyan a ‘confounded fool ’ Stanbury 
had suggested that there was something in it which they 
two probably did not understand, and that matters would 
be sure to come all right ‘The truth is Trevelyan bullies 
her,* said Osborne, ‘and if he goes on with that he’ll be 
sure to get the worst of it ’ Now, — on this present 
occasion, — Stanbury asked whether he would find the 
ladies at home ‘ Y es, they are both there,’ said Osborne 
‘Trevelyan has just gone out m a huff She’ll never be 
able to go on living with him Anybody can see that with 
half an eye ’ Then he had passed on, and Hugh Stanbury 
knocked at the door 
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He was shown up into the drawing-room, and found 
both the sisters there, but he could see lihat Mrs 
Trevelyan had been in tears The avowed purpose of 
his visit, — ^that is, the purpose which he had avowed to 
himself, — ^was to talk about his sister Dorothy He had 
told Miss Rowley, while walkmg in the park with her, 
how Dorothy had been invited over to Exeter by her 
aunt, anci how he had counselled his sister to accept the 
invitation Nora had expressed herself very interested 
as to Dorothy’s fate* and had said how much she wished 
that she knew Dorothy We all understand how sweet 
It is, when two such persons as Hugh Stanbury and Nora 
Rowley cannot speak of their love for each other, to say 
these tender things m regard to some one else Nora 
had been quite anxious to know how Dorothy had been 
received by that old conservative warrior, as Hugh 
Stanbury had called his aunt, and Hugh had now come 
to Curzon Street with a letter from Dorothy m his 
pocket But when he saw that there had been some cause ^ 
for trouble, he hardly knew how to introduce his subject 
‘Trevelyan is not at home?’ he asked 
‘No,’ said Emily, with her face turned away ‘He 
went out and left us a quarter of an hour since Did you 
meet Colonel Osborne?’ 

‘I was speaking to him in the street not a moment 
since ’ As he answered he could see that Nora was 
making some sign to her sister Nora was most anxious 
that Emily should not speak of what had just occurred, 
but her signs were all thrown away ‘Somebody must 
tell him,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, ‘and I don’t know who 
can do so better than so old a friend as Mr Stanbury * 
‘Tell what, and to whom?’ he asked 
‘No, no, no,’ said Nora 

‘Then I must tell him myself,* said she, ‘that is all 
As for standing this kind of life, it is out of the question 
I should either destroy myself or go mad 

‘If I could do any good I should be so happy,’ said 
Stanbury 

‘Nobody can do any good between a man and his 
wife,’ said Nora • 
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Then Mrs Trevelyan began to tell her story, putting 
aside, with an impatient motion of her hands, the efforts 
which her sister made to stop her She was very angry, 
and as she told it, standing up, all trace of sobbing soon 
disappeared from her voice 'The fact is,* she said, 'he 
does not know his own mind, or what to fear or what not 
to fear He told me that I was never to see Colonel 
Osborne again ’ 

‘What is the use, Emily, of your repeating that to 
Mr Stanbury?’ n 

‘Why should I not repeat it^ Colonel Osborne is 
papa’s oldest friend, and mine too He is a man I like 
very much, — who is a real friend to me As he is old 
enough to be my father, one would have thought that 
my husband could have found no objection ’ 

‘I don’t know much about his age,’ said Stanbury 
‘It does make a difference It must make a difference 
I should not think of becoming so intimate with a 
younger man But, however, when my husband told me 
that I was to see him no more, — though the insult nearly 
killed me, I determined to obey him An order was 
given that Colonel Osborne should not be admitted 
You may imagine how painful it was, but it was given, 
and I was prepared to bear it ’ 

‘But he had been lunching with you on that Sunday ^ 
‘Yes, that is just it As soon as it was given Louis 
would rescind it, because he was ashamed of what he had 
done He was so jealous that he did not want me to see 
the man, and yet he was so afraid that it should be known 
that he ordered me to see him He ordered him into the 
house at last, and I, — I went away up~stairs ’ 

‘That was on the Sunday that we met you in the park?^ 
asked Stanbury 

‘What IS the use of going back to all that?’ said Nora 
‘Then I met him by chance in the park,’ continued 
Mrs Trevelyan, ‘and because he said a word which I 
knew would anger my husband, I left him abruptly 
Since that my husband has begged that things might go 
on as they were before He could not bear that Colonel 
Osborne himself should think that he was jealous Well, 
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I gave way, and the man has been here as before And 
now there has been a scene which has been disgraceful to 
us all I cannot stand it, and I won’t If he does not be- 
have himself with more manliness, — I will leave him ’ 
‘But what can I do'^’ 

‘Nothing, Mr Stanbury,’ said Nora 
‘Yes^ you can do this You can go to him from me, 
and can tell him that I have chosen you as a messenger 
because you are his friend You can tell him that I am 
willing to obey him m anything If he chooses, I will 
consent that Colonel Osborne shall be asked never to 
come into my presence again It will be very absurd, 
but if he chooses, I will consent Or I will let things go 
on as they are, and continue to receive my father s old 
friend when he comes But if I do, I will not put up with 
an imputation on my conduct because he does not like 
the way in which the gentleman thinks fit to address me 
I take upon myself to say that if any man alive spoke to> 
me as he ought not to speak, I should know how to re- • 
sent It myself But I cannot fly into a passion with an 
old gentleman for callmg me by my Christian name,, 
when he has done so habitually for years ' 

From all this it will appear that the great godsend of 
a rich marriage, with all manner of attendant comforts, 
which had come in the way of the Rowley family as they 
were living at the Mandarins, had not turned out to be an 
unmixed blessing In the matter of the quarrel, as it had 
hitherto progressed, the husband had perhaps been 
more in the wrong than his wife, but the wife, in spite 
of all her promises of perfect obedience, had proved her- 
self to be a woman very hard to manage Had she been 
earnest in her desire to please her lord and master in 
this matter of Colonel Osborne’s visits, — to please him 
even after he had so vacillated in his own behests, — ^she 
might probably have so received the man as to have 
quelled all feeling of jealousy m her husband’s bosom 
But instead of doing so she had told herself that as she 
was innocent, and as her innocence had been acknow- 
ledged, and as she had been specially instructed to receive 
this man whom she had before been specially instructed 
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not to receive, she would now fall back exactly into her 
old manner with him She had told Colonel Osborne 
never to allude to that meeting in the park, and to ask no 
creature as to what had occasioned her conduct on that 
Sunday, thus havmg a mystery with him, which of course 
he understood as well as she did And then she had again 
taken to writing notes to him and receiving notes from 
him, — ^none of which she showed to her husband She 
was more intimate with him than ever, and yet she 
hardly ever mentioned his name to her husband Trevel- 
yan, acknowledgmg to himself that he had done no good 
by his former interference, feeling that he had put him- 
self in the wrong on that occasion, and that his wife had 
got the better of him, had borne with all this, with sore- 
ness and a moody savageness of general conduct, but 
still without further words of anger with reference to the 
man himself But now, on this Sunday, when his wife 
had been closeted with Colonel Osborne in the back 
^ drawmg-room, leavmg him with his sister-in-law, his 
^ temper had become too hot for him, and he had suddenly 
left tlie house, declaring that he would not walk with the 
two women on that day ‘Why not, Louis his wife had 
said, coming up to him ‘Never mind why not, but I 
shall not,’ he had answered, and then he left the room 

‘What IS the matter with hira^^’ Colonel Osborne had 
asked 

‘It is impossible to say what is the matter with him,’ 
Mrs Trevelyan had replied After that she had at once 
gone up-stairs to her child, telling herself that she was 
doing all that the strictest propriety could require in 
leaving the man’s society as soon as her husband was 
gone Then there was an awkward minute or two be- 
tween Nora and Colonel Osborne, and he took his leave 

Stanbury at last promised that he would see Trevel- 
yan, repeating, however, very frequently that often- 
used assertion, that no task is so hopeless as that of 
interfering between a man and his wife Nevertheless 
he promised, and undertook to look for Trevelyan at the 
Acrobats on that afternoon At last he got a moment in 
which to produce the letter from his sister, and was able 
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to turn the conversation for a few minutes to his own 
affairs Dorothy's letter was read and discusstd by both 
the ladies with much zeal ‘It is quite a strange world to 
me,' said Dorothy, ‘but I am beginning to find myself 
more at my ease than I was at first Aunt Stanbury is 
very good-natured, and when I know what she wants, I 
think I shall be able to please her What you said of her 
disposition IS not so bad to me, as of course a girl in my 
position does not expect to have her own way ' 

‘Why shouldn't sjhie have her share of her own way as 
well as anybody else?' said Mrs Trevelyan 

‘Poor Dorothy would never want to have her own 
way,' said Hugh 

‘She ought to want it,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘She has spirit enough to turn if she's trodden on/ 
said Hugh 

‘That's more than what most women have/ said 
Mrs Trevelyan 

Then he went on with the letter ‘She is very gener- , 
ous, and has given me £6 6s m advance of my allow- 
ance When I said I would send part of it home to 
mamma, she seemed to be angry, and said that she 
wanted me always to look nice about my clothes She 
told me afterwards to do as I pleased, and that I might 
try my own way for the first quarter So I was frigh- 
tened, and only sent thirty shillings We went out the 
other evening to drink tea with Mrs MacHugh, an old 
lady whose husband was once dean I had to go, and it 
was all very nice There were a great many clergymen 
there, but many of them were young men ' ‘Poor 
Dorothy,' exclaimed Nora ‘One of them was the minor 
canon who chants the service every morning He is a 

bachelor ’ ‘Then there is a hope for her, said Nora — 

‘and he always talks a little as though he were smgmg 
the Litany ’ ‘That's very bad,’ said Nora, ‘fancy having 
a husband to sing the Litany to you always ’ ‘Better 
that, perhaps, than having him always singing some- 
thing else,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 

It was decided between them that Dorothy’s state 
might on the whole be considered as flourishing, but 
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that Hugh was bound as a brother to go down to Exeter 
and look after her He explained, however, that he was 
expressly debarred from calling on his sister, even be- 
tween the hours of half-past nine and half-past twelve on 
Wednesday mornings, and that he could not see her at 
all unless he did so surreptitiously 

‘If I were you I would see my sister in spite of all the 
old viragos in Exeter,’ said Mrs Trevelyan ‘I have no 
idea of anybody taking so much upon themselves ’ 

‘You must remember, Mrs Tres^elyan, that she has 
taken upon herself much also in the way of kindness, in 
doing what perhaps I ought to call charity I wonder 
what I should have been doing now if it were not for my 
Aunt Stanbury ’ 

He took his leave, and went at once from Curzon 
Street to Trevelyan’s club, and found that Trevelyan 
had not been there as yet In another hour he called 
again, and was about to give it up, when he met the 
c man whom he was seeking on the steps 
‘I was looking for you,’ he said 
‘Well, here I am ’ 

It was impossible not to see in the look of Trevelyan’s 
face, and not to hear in the tone of his voice, that he was, 
at the moment, in an angry and unhappy frame of mind 
He did not move as though he were willing to accom- 
pany his friend, and seemed almost to know beforehand 
that the approaching mterview was to be an unpleasant 
one 

‘I want to speak to you, and pei haps you wouldn’t 
mind taking a turn with me,’ said Stanbury 

But Trevelyan objected to this, and led the way into 
the club waiting-room A club waiting-room is always 
a gloomy, unpromising place for a confidential con- 
versation, and so Stanbury felt it to be on the present 
occasion But he had no alternative There they were 
together, and he must do as he had promised Trevelyan 
kept on his hat and did not sit down, and looked very 
gloomy Stanbury having to commence without any 
assistance from outward auxiliaries, almost forgot what 
It was that he had promised to do 
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‘I have just come from Curzon Street,* he said 
* Well I* 

*At least I was there about two hours ago*’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, I suppose, whether it was two 
hours or two minutes,’ said Trevelyan 

‘Not in the least The fact is this, I happened to come 
upon the two girls there, when they were very unhappy, 
and yous wife asked me to come and say a word or two 
to you ’ 

‘Was Colonel Osborne there 
‘No, I had met Jlim in the street a minute or two 
before ’ 

‘Well, now, look here, Stanbury If you’ll take my 
advice, you’ll keep your hands out of this It is not but 
that I regard you as being as good a friend as I have in 
the world, but, to own the truth, I cannot put up with 
interference between myself and my wife ’ 

‘Of course you understand that I only come as a 
messenger 

‘You had better not be a messenger in such a cause 
If she has anything to say she can say it to myself ’ 
‘Am I to understand that you will not listen to me?’ 
‘I had rather not ’ 

‘I think you are wrong,’ said Stanbury 
‘In that matter you must allow me to judge for my- 
self I can easily understand that a young woman like 
her, especially with her sister to back her, should induce 
such a one as you to take her part ’ 

‘I am taking nobody’s part You wrong your wife, 
and you especially wrong Miss Rowley ’ 

‘If you please, Stanbury, we will say nothing more 
about It ’ This Trevelyan said holding the door of the 
room half open in his hand, so that the other was obliged 
to pass out through it 

‘Good evening,’ said Stanbury, with much anger 
‘Good evening,’ said Trevelyan, with an assumption 
of indifference 

Stanbury went away in absolute wrath, though the 
trouble which he had had in the interview was much 
less than he had anticipated, and the result quite as 
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favourable He had known that no good would come of 
his visit ^And yet he was now full of anger against 
Trevelyan, and had become a partisan in the matter, — 
which was exactly that which he had resolutely deter- 
mined that he would not become ‘I believe that no wo- 
man on earth could live with him," he said to himself as 
he walked away ‘It was always the same with him, — a 
desire for mastery, which he did not know how to use 
when he had obtained it If it were Nora, instead of the 
other sister, he would break her sweet heart within a 
month " ® 

Trevelyan dined at his club, and hardly spoke a word 
to any one during the evening At about eleven he 
started to walk home, but went by no means straight 
thither, takmg a long turn through St James’s Park, and 
by Pimlico It was necessary that he should make up his 
mind as to what he would do He had sternly refused the 
interference of a friend, and he must be prepared to act 
on his own responsibility He knew well that he could 
not begin again with his wife on the next day, as though 
nothing had happened Stanbury’s visit to him, if it had 
done nothing else, had made this impossible He deter- 
mined that he would not go to her room to-night, but 
would see her as early as possible in the morning, — and 
would then talk to her with all the wisdom of which he 
was master 

How many husbands have come to the same resolu- 
tion, and how few of them have found the words of 
wisdom to be efficacious * 


CHAPTER X 

HARD WORDS 

r r IS to be feared that men m general do not regret as 
they should do any temporary ill-feeling, or irritating 
jealousy between husbands and wives, of which they 
themselves have been the cause The author is not 
speaking now of actual love-makings, of intrigues and 
devilish villany, either perpetrated or imagined, but 
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rather of those passing gusts of short-lived and un- 
founded suspicion to which, as to other accic^nts, very 
well-regulated families may occasionally be liable When 
such suspicion rises m the bosom of a wife, some woman 
intervening or being believed to intervene between her 
and the man who is her own, that woman who has inter- 
vened or been supposed to intervene, will either glory 
m her position or bewail it bitterly, according to the 
circumstances of the case We will charitably suppose 
that, m a great majority of such instances, she will be- 
wail It But when sdfch painful jealous doubts annoy the 
husband, the man who is m the way will almost always 
feel himself justified in extracting a slightly pleasurable 
sensation from the transaction He will say to himself 
probably, unconsciously mdeed, and with no formed 
words, that the husband is an ass, an ass if he be in a 
twitter either for that which he has kept or for that 
which he has been unable to keep, that the lady has 
shewn a good deal of appreciation, and that he himself is 
— ^is — is — quite a Captam bold of Hahfax All the while 
he will not have the slightest intention of wronging the 
husband's honour, and will have received no greater 
favour from the intimacy accorded to him than the privi- 
lege of runnmg on one day to Marshall and Snellgrove's, 
the haberdashers, and on another to Handcocks', the 
jewellers If he be allowed to buy a present or two, or to 
pay a few shillings here or there, he has achieved much 
Terrible thmgs now and again do occur, even here in 
England, but women, with us, are slow to burn their 
household gods It happens, however, occasionally, as we 
are all aware, that the outward garments of a domes- 
tic deity will be a little scorched, and when this occurs, 
the man who is the interloper, will generally find a 
gentle consolation m his position, let its interest be ever 
so flaccid and unreal, and its troubles in running about, 
and the like, ever so considerable and time-destructive 
It was so certamly with Colonel Osborne when he 
became aware that his intimacy with Mrs Trevelyan 
had caused her husband uneasiness He was not especi- 
ally a vicious man, and now, as we know, reached a 
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time of life when such vice as that in question might be 
supposed t:o have lost its charm for him A gentleman 
over fifty, popular in London, with a seat in Parliament, 
fond of good dinners, and possessed of everything which 
the world has to give, could hardly have wished to run 
away with his neighbour’s wife, or to have destroyed the 
happiness of his old friend’s daughter Such wickedness 
had never come mto his head, but he had a*?* certain 
pleasure m being the confidential friend of a very pretty 
woman, and when he heard that that pretty woman’s 
husband was jealous, the pleasure ^Vas enhanced rather 
than otherwise On that Sunday, as he had left the house 
in Curzon Street, he had told Stanbury that Trevelyan 
had just gone off in a huff, which was true enough, and 
he had walked from thence down Clarges Street, and 
across Piccadilly to St James’s Street, with a jauntier 
step than usual, because he was aware that he himself 
had been the occasion of that trouble This was very 
wrong, but there is reason to believe that many such 
men as Colonel Osborne, who are bachelors at fifty, are 
equally malicious 

He thought a good deal about it on that evening, and 
was still thinking about it on the following morning 
He had promised to go up to Curzon Street on the 
Monday, — ^really on some most trivial mission, on a 
matter of business which no man could have taken m 
hand whose time was of the slightest value to himself or 
any one else But now that mission assumed an impor- 
tance m his eyes, and seemed to require either a special 
observance or a special excuse There was no real 
reason why he should not have stayed away from Curzon 
Street for the next fortmght, and had he done so he need 
have made no excuse to Mrs Trevelyan when he met 
her But the opportunity for a little excitement was not 
to be missed, and instead of going he wrote to her the 
followmg note — 

Albany, Monday 

‘Dear Emily, 

‘What was it all about yesterday I was to have come 
up with the words of that oper^, but perhaps it will be 
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better to send it If it be not wicked, do tell me whether 
I am to consider myself as a banished man I thought 
that our little meetings were so innocent, — and so plea- 
sant ^ The green-eyed monster is of all monsters the most 
monstrous, — and the most unreasonable Pray let me 
have a line, if it be not forbidden 

'Yours always heartily, 

‘F O 

Tutting aside all joking, I beg you to remember that 
I consider myself alvi^ays entitled to be regarded by you 
as your most sincere friend ’ 

When this was brought to Mrs Trevelyan, about 
twelve o’clock in the day, she had already undergone the 
infliction of those words of wisdom which her husband 
had prepared for her, and which were threatened at the 
close of the last chapter Her husband had come up to 
her while she was yet in her bed-room, and had striven 
hard to prevail against her But his success had been 
very doubtful In regard to the number of words, Mrs 
Trevelyan certainly had had the best of it As far as any 
understanding, one of another, was concerned, the con- 
versation had been useless She believed herself to be 
injured and aggrieved, and would continue so to assert, 
let him implore her to listen to him as loudly as he might 
'Yes, — I will listen, and I will obey you,’ she had said, 
‘but I will not endure such insults without telling you 
that I feel them * Then he had left her fully conscious 
that he had failed, and went forth out of his house into 
the City, to his club, to wander about the streets, 
not knowing what he had best do to bring back that 
state of tranquillity at home which he felt to be so 
desirable 

Mrs Trevelyan was alone when Colonel Osborne’s 
note was brought to her, and was at that moment 
struggling with herself in anger against her husband 
If he laid any command upon her, she would execute it, 
but she would never cease to tell him that he had ill-used 
her She would din it into his ears, let him come to her 
as often as he might withjiis wise words Wise words* 
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What was the use of wise words when a man was such 
a fool nature? And as for Colonel Osborne, — she 
w^ould see him if he came to her three times a day, unless 
her husband gave some clearly mtelligible order to the 
contrary She was fortifying her mind with this resolu- 
tion when Colonel Osborne's letter was brought to her 
She asked whether any servant was waiting for an answer 
No, — the servant, who had left it, had gone at ance She 
read the note, and sat working, with it before her, for a 
quarter of an hour, and then walked over to her desk and 
answered it 

‘My dear Colonel Osborne, 

‘It will be best to say nothing whatever about the 
occurrence of yesterday, and if possible, not to think of 
It As far as I am concerned, I wish for no change, — 
except that people should be more reasonable Y ou can 
call of course whenever you please, and I am very grate- 
ful for your expression of friendship 

‘Yours most smcerely, 

‘Emily Trevelyan 

‘Thanks for the words of the opera * 

When she had written this, being determined that all 
should be open and above board, she put a penny stamp 
on the envelope, and desired that the letter should be 
posted But she destroyed that which she had received 
from Colonel Osborne In all things she would act as 
she would have done if her husband had not been so 
foolish, and there could have been no reason why she 
should have kept so unimportant a communication 
In the course of the day Trevelyan passed through 
the hall to the room which he himself was accustomed to 
occupy behind the parlour, and as he did so saw the note 
lying ready to be posted, took it up, and read the address 
He held it for a moment m his hand, then replaced it on 
the hall table, and passed on When he reached his own 
table he sat down hurriedly, and took up in his hand 
some Review that was lymg ready for him to read But 
he was quite unable to fix his piind on the words before 
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him He had spoken to his wife on that morning in the 
strongest language he could use as to the uns^eemliness 
of her intimacy with Colonel Osborne, and then, the first 
thing she had done when his back was turned was to 
write to this very Colonel Osborne, and tell him, no 
doubt, what had occurred between her and her husband 
He sat thinking of it all for many minutes He would 
probably have declared himself that he had thought of it 
for an hour as he sat there Then he got up, went up- 
stairs and walked slowly into the drawing-room There 
he found his wife sitflng with her sister ‘Nora, ' he said, 
‘I want to speak to Emily Will you forgive me, if I ask 
you to leave us for a few minutes?* Nora, with an 
anxious look at Emily, got up and left the room 
‘Why do you send her away?* said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘Because I wish to be alone with you for a few minutes 
Since what I said to you this morning, you have written 
to Colonel Osborne * 

‘Yes, — I have I do not know how you have found 
It out, but I suppose you keep a watch on me * 

‘I keep no watch on you As I came into the house, I 
saw your letter lying in the hall * 

‘Very well You could have read it if you pleased * 
‘Emily, this matter is becoming very serious, and I 
strongly advise you to be on your guard in what you say 
I will bear much for you, and much for our boy, but I 
will not bear to have my name made a reproach * 

‘Sir, if you think your name is shamed by me, we had 
better part,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, rising from her chair, 
and confronting him with a look before which his own 
almost quailed 

‘It may be that we had better part,’ he said, slowly 
‘But in the first place I wish you to tell me what were 
the contents of that letter * 

‘If It was there when you came in, no doubt it is there 
still Go and look at it ’ 

‘That is no answer to me I have desired you to tell 
me what are its contents * 

‘I shall not tell you I will not demean myself by re- 
peating anything so insigpificant in my own justification 
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If 3^ou suspect me of writing what I should not write, 

you will auspect me also of lying to conceal it ’ 

*Ha\ e 3 ou heard from Colonel Osborne this morAmg?"’ 
*I have ’ 

‘ Ajid where is his letter^’ 

‘I have destroyed it ’ 

Again he paused, trying to think what he had better 
do, trying to be calm And she stood still opposite to 
him, confronting him with the scorn of her bright angry 
eyes Of course, he was not calm He was the very 
reverse of calm ‘And you refuse to tell me what you 
wrote,’ he said 

‘The letter is there,’ she answered, pointing away 
towards the door ‘If you want to play the spy, go and 
look at It for yourself ’ 

‘Do you call me a spy^* 

‘And what have you called mef* Because you are a 
husband, is the privilege of vituperation to be all on 
your side?’ 

‘It is impossible that I should put up with this,’ he 
said , — ‘quite impossible This would kill me Anything 
is better than this My present orders to you are not 
to see Colonel Osborne, not to write to him or have 
any communication with him, and to put under cover to 
me, unopened, any letter that may come from him I 
shall expect your implicit obedience to these orders ’ 
‘Well,— go on ’ 

‘Have I your promise?* 

‘No , — no You have no promise I will make no 
promise exacted from me in so disgraceful a manner ’ 
‘You refuse to obey me?* 

‘I will refuse nothing, and will promise nothing * 
‘Then we must part, — that is all I will take care 
that 3 ou shall hear from me before to-morrow morning * 
So sa3ung, he left the room, and, passing through the 
hall, saw that the letter had been t^en away 
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CHAPTER XI 

LADY MILBOROUGH AS AMBASSADOR 

*/^F course, I know you are right,* said Nora to her 
sister, — ‘right as far as Colonel Osborne is con- 
cerned, but nevertheless you ought to give way ’ 
‘AndiDe trampled upon^*’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘Yes, and be trampled upon, if he should trample on 
you, — which, however, he is the last man in the world 
to do * 

‘And to endure any insult and any names ^ You your- 
self, — ^you would be a Griselda, I suppose ’ 

‘I don’t want to talk about myself,’ said Nora, ‘nor 
about Griselda But I know that, however unreasonable 
It may seem, you had better give way to him now and 
tell him what there was in the note to Colonel Osborne ’ 
‘Never f He has ordered me not to see him or to write 
to him, or to open his letters, — shaving, mind you, 
ordered just the reverse a day or two before, and I will 
obey him Absurd as it is, I will obey him But as for 
submitting to him, and letting him suppose that I think 
he IS right, — ^never^ I should be lying to him then, and 
I will never lie to him He has said that we must part, 
and I suppose it will be better so How can a woman live 
with a man that suspects her'* He cannot take my baby 
from me ’ 

There were many such conversations as the above 
between the two sisters before Mrs Trevelyan received 
from her husband the communication with which she had 
been threatened And N ora, acting on her o wn j udgment 
in the matter, made an attempt to see Mr Trevelyan, 
writing to him a pretty little note, and beseeching him 
to be kind to her But he declined to see her, and the two 
women sat at home, with the baby between them, hold- 
ing such pleasant conversations as that above narrated 
When such tempests occur in a family, a woman will 
generally suffer the least during the thick of the tempest 
While the hurricane is at the fiercest, she will be sus- 
tained by the most thorough conviction that the right is 
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on her side, that she is aggrieved, that there is nothing 
for her to acknowledge, and no position that she need 
surrender Whereas her husband will desire a com- 
promise, even amidst the violence of the storm But 
afterwards, when the wind has lulled, but while the 
heavens around are still all black and murky, then the 
woman’s sufferings begin When passion gives way to 
thought and memory, she feels the loneliness of her 
position, — ^the loneliness, and the possible degradation 
It IS all very well for a man to talk^ about his name and 
his honour, but it is the woman’s honour and the woman’s 
name that are, in truth, placed in jeopardy Let the 
woman do what she will, the man can, in truth, show his 
face in the world, — and, after awhile, does show his face 
But the woman may be compelled to veil hers, either by 
her own fault, or by his Mrs Trevelyan was now told 
that she was to be separated from her husband, and she 
did not, at any rate, beheve that she had done any harm 
But, if such separation did come, where could she live, 
what could she do, what position in the world would she 
possess 5* Would not her face be, m truth, veiled as 
effectually as though she had disgraced herself and her 
husband? 

And then there was that terrible question about the 
child Mrs Trevelyan had said a dozen times to her 
sister that her husband could not take the boy away from 
her Nora, however, had never assented to this, partly 
from a conviction of her own ignorance, not knowing 
what might be the power of a husband in such a matter, 
and partly thinking that any argument would be good 
and fair by which she could induce her sister to avoid a 
catastrophe so terrible as that which was now threatened 

‘I suppose he could take him, if he chose,’ she said at 
last 

don’t believe he is wicked like that,’ said Mrs 
Trevelyan ‘He would not wish to kill me ’ 

‘But he will say that he loves baby as well as you do ’ 

‘He will never take my child from me He could 
never be so bad as that ’ 

‘And you will never be so bad as to leave him,’ said 
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Nora after a pause ‘I will not believe that it can come 
to that Y ou jjjiow that he is good at heart,-^that no- 
bod}^ on earth loves you as he does ’ 

So they went on for two days, and on the evening of 
the second day there came a letter from Trevelyan to his 
wife They had neither of them seen him, although he 
had been in and out of the house And on the afternoon 
of the Suhday a new grievance, a very terrible grievance 
was added to those which Mrs Trevelyan was made to 
bear Her husband bad told one of the servants in the 
house that Colonel Osborne was not to be admitted And 
the servant to whom he had given this order was the — 
cook There is no reason why a cook should be less trust- 
worthy in such a matter than any other servant, and in 
Mr Trevelyan’s household there was a reason why she 
should be more so, — as she, and she alone, was what we 
generally call an old family domestic She had lived with 
her master’s mother, and had known her master when he 
was a boy Looking about him, therefore, for some one 
in his house to whom he could speak, — ^feeling that he 
was bound to convey the order through some medium, 
— ^he called to him the ancient cook, and imparted to her 
so much of his trouble as was necessary to make the 
order intelligible This he did with various ill-worded 
assurances to Mrs Prodgers that there really was no- 
thing amiss But when Mrs Trevelyan heard what had 
been done, — ^which she did from Mrs Prodgers herself, 
Mrs Prodgers having been desired by her master to 
make the communication, — ^she declared to her sister 
that everything was now over She could never again 
live with a husband who had disgraced his wife by de- 
siring her own cook to keep a guard upon her Had the 
footman been instructed not to admit Colonel Osborne, 
there would have been m such instruction some apparent 
adherence to the recognised usages of society If you 
do not desire either your friend or your enemy to be 
received into your house, you communicate your desire 
to the person who has charge of the door But the cook^ 
*And now, Nora, if it were you, do you mean to say 
that you would remain with him asked Mrs Trevelyan 
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Nora simply i eplied that an 3 ^thing under any circum* 
stances would be better than a separation 

On the morning of the third day there came the 
following letter — 

‘Wednesday, June 1, 12 midnight 

‘Dearest Emily, 

"You will readily believe me when I say that I never 
m my life was so wretched as I have been duriilg the last 
two days That you and I should be in the same house 
together and not able to speak to ^ach other is in itself a 
misery, but this is terribly enhanced by the dread lest 
this state of things should be made to continue 

"I want you to understand that I do not in the least 
suspect you of having as yet done anything wrong, — or 
having even said anything injurious either to my posi- 
tion as your husband, or to your position as my wife 
But I cannot but perceive that you are allowing youi self 
to be entrapped into an intimacy with Colonel Osborne 
which, if It be not checked, will be destructive to my 
happiness and your own After what had passed before, 
you cannot have thought it right to receive letters from 
him which I was not to see, or to write letters to him of 
which I was not to know the contents It must be mani- 
fest to you that such conduct on your part is wrong as 
ludged by any of the rules by which a wife’s conduct can 
be measured And yet you have refused even to say 
that this shall be discontinued f I need hardly explain to 
you that if you persist in this refusal you and I cannot 
continue to live together as man and wife All my hopes 
and prospects in life will be blighted by such a separa- 
tion I have not as yet been able to think what I should 
do m such wretched circumstances And for you, as also 
for Nora, such a catastrophe would be most lamentable 
Do, therefore, think of it well, and write me such a 
letter as may bring me back to your side 

‘There is only one friend in the world to whom I 
could endure to talk of this great grief, and I have been 
to her and told her everything You will know that I 
mean Lady Milborough After much difficult conversa- 
tion I have persuaded her to s«e you, and she will call in 
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Curzon Street to-morrow about twelve There can be 
no kinder-hearted, or more gentle woman in1:he world 
than Lad> Milborough, nor did any one ever have a 
warmer friend than both you and I have in her Let me 
implore you then to listen to her, and be guided by her 
advice 

‘Pray believe, dearest Emily, that I am now, as ever, 
your molt affectionate husband, and that I have no wish 
so strong as that we should not be compelled to part 

‘Louis Trevelyan ’ 

This epistle was, in many respects, a very injudicious 
composition Trevelyan should have trusted either to 
the eloquence of his own written words, or to that of the 
ambassador whom he was about to despatch, but by 
sending both he weakened both And then there were 
certain words in the letter which were odious to Mrs 
Trevelyan, and must have been odious to any young wife 
He had said that he did not ‘as yet’ suspect her of having 
done anything wrong And then, when he endeavoured 
to explain to her that a separation would be very injuri- 
ous to herself, he had coupled her sister with her, thus 
seeming to imply that the injury to be avoided was of a 
material kind She had better do what he told her, as, 
otherwise, she and her sister would not have a roof over 
their head’ That was the nature of the threat which his 
words were supposed to convey 

The matter had become so serious, that Mrs Trevel- 
yan, haughty and stiff-necked as she was, did not dare to 
abstain from showing the letter to her sister She had no 
other counsellor, at any rate, till Lady Milborough came, 
and the weight of the battle was too great for her own 
unaided spirit The letter had been written late at night, 
as was shown by the precision of the date, and had been 
brought to her early in the morning At first she had 
determined to say nothing about it to Nora, but she was 
not strong enough to maintain such a purpose She felt 
that she needed the poor consolation of discussing her 
wretchedness She first declared that she would not see 
Lady Milborough *I h^e her, and she knows that I 
507 D 
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hate her, and she ought not to have thought of coming/ 

said Mrs' Trevelyan 

But she was at last beaten out of this purpose by 
Nora’s argument, that all the world would be against 
her if she refused to see her husband’s old friend And 
then, though the letter was an odious letter, as she de- 
clared a dozen times, she took some little comfort in the 
fact that not a word was said in it about the baby She 
thought that if she could take her child with her into any 
separation, she could endure it, and her husband would 
ultimately be conquered 

‘Yes, I’ll see her,’ she said, as they finished the dis- 
cussion 'As he chooses to send her, I suppose I had 
better see her But I don’t think he does much to mend 
matters when he sends the woman whom he knows I 
dislike more than any other in all London * 

Exactly at twelve o’clock Lady Milborough’s carriage 
was at the door Trevelyan was in the house at the time 
and heard the knock at the door During those two or 
three days of absolute wretchedness, he spent most of 
his hours under the same roof with his wife and sister-in- 
law, though he spoke to neither of them He had had his 
doubts as to the reception of Lady Milborough, and was, 
to tell the truth, listening with most anxious ear, when 
her Ladyship was announced His wife, however, was 
not so bitterly contumacious as to refuse admittance to 
his friend, and he heard the rustle of the ponderous silk 
as the old woman was shown up-stairs When Lady 
Milborough reached the drawing-room, Mrs Trevelyan 
was alone 

1 had better see her by myself,’ she had said to her 
sister 

Nora had then left her, with one word of prayer that 
she would be as httle defiant as possible 

‘That must depend,’ Emily had said, with a little 
shake of her head 

There had been a suggestion that the child should be 
with her, but the mother herself had rejected this 

‘It would be stagey,’ she had said, ‘and clap-trap 
There is nothing I hate so much as that ’ 
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She was sitting, therefore, quite alone, and as stiff as 
a man m armour, when Lady Milborough was shown up 
to her 

And Lady Milborough herself was not at all comfort- 
able as she commenced the interview She had prepared 
many wise words to be spoken, but was not so little 
Ignorant of the character of the woman with whom she 
had to deal, as to suppose that the wise words would get 
themselves spoken without interruption She had known 
from the first that J^rs Trevelyan would have much to 
say for herself, and the feeling that it would be so be- 
came stronger than ever as she entered the room The 
ordinary greetings between the two ladies were cold and 
constrained, and then there was silence for a few mo- 
ments when the Countess had taken her seat Mrs 
Trevelyan had quite determined that the enemy should 
fire the first shot 

'This IS a very sad state of things,’ said the Countess 
'Yes, indeed, Lady Milborough ’ 

'The saddest in the world, — and so unnecessary, — is " 
It not?’ 

'Very unnecessary, indeed, as I think ’ 

‘Yes, my dear, yes But, of course, we must re- 
member ’ 

Then Lady Milborough could not clearly bring to her 
mind what it was that she had to remember 

'The fact is, my dear, that all this kind of thing is too 
monstrous to be thought of Goodness, gracious, me, 
two young people like you and Louis, who thoroughly 
love each other, and who have got a baby, to think of 
being separated* Of course it is out of the question ’ 
'You cannot suppose, Lady Milborough, that I want 
to be separated from my husband?’ 

'Of course not How should it be possible? The very 
idea IS too shocking to be thought of I declare I haven’t 
slept smce Louis was talkmg to me about it But, my 
dear, you must remember, you know, that a husband has 
a right to expect some — ^some — ^some — a sort of— sub- 
mission from his wife ’ 

'He has a right toexpect obedience. Lady Milborough * 
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‘Of course, that is all one wants ’ 

‘And I will obey Mr Trevelyan — in anything reason- 
able ’ 

‘But, my dear, who is to say what is reasonable ^ That, 
you see, is always the difficulty You must allow that 
your husband is the person who ought to decide that ’ 
‘Has he told you that I have refused to obey him. 
Lady Milborough?’ 

The Countess paused a moment before she replied 
‘Well, yes, I think he has,’ she sai(^ ‘He asked you to 
do something about a letter, — a letter to that Colonel 
Osborne, who is a man, my dear, really to be very much 
afraid of, a man who has done a great deal of harm, — 
and you declined Now m a matter of that kmd of 
course the husband ’ 

‘Lady Milborough, I must ask you to listen to me 
You have listened to Mr Trevelyan, and I must ask 
you to listen to me I am sorry to trouble you, but as 
^ you have come here about this unpleasant business, you 
* must forgive me if I insist upon it ’ 

‘Of course I will listen to 3 ^ou, my dear ’ 

‘I have never refused to obey my husband, and I do 
not refuse now The gentleman of whom you have been 
speaking is an old friend of my father’s, and has become 
my friend Nevertheless, had Mr Trevelyan given me 
any plam order about him, I should have obeyed him 
A wife does not feel that her chances of happiness are 
increased when she finds that her husband suspects her 
of being too mtimate with another man It is a thing 
very hard to bear But I would have endeavoured to 
bear it, knowmg how important it is for both our sakes, 
and more especially for our child I would have made 
excuses, and would have endeavoured to think that 
this horrid feeling on his part is nothmg more than a 
short delusion ’ 

‘But, my dear ’ 

‘I must ask you to hear me out, Lady Milborough 
But when he tells me first that I am not to meet the man, 
and so instructs the servants, then tells me that 1 am to 
meet him, and go on just as I w-»s going before, and then 
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again tells me that I am not to see him, and again 
instructs the servants, — and, above all, the cdok* — that 
Colonel Osborne is not to come into the house, then 
obedience becomes rather difficult ’ 

‘Just say now that you will do what he wants, and 
then all will be right ’ 

‘I will not say so to you, Lady Milborough It is not 
to you fliat I ought to say it But as he has chosen to 
send you here, I will explam to you that I have never 
disobeyed him Wfcen I was free, in accordance with 
Mr Trevelyan’s wishes, to have what intercourse I 
pleased with Colonel Osborne, I received a note from 
that gentleman on a most trivial matter I answered it 
as trivially My husband saw my letter, closed, and 
questioned me about it I told him that the letter was 
still there, and that if he chose to be a spy upon my 
actions he could open it and lead it ’ 

*My dear, how could you bring yourself to use the 
word spy to your husband 

‘How could he bring himself to accuse me as he did? 
If he cares for me let ffira come and beg my pardon for 
the insult he has offered me ’ 

‘Oh, Mrs Trevelyan, * 

‘Yes, that seems very wrong to you, who have not 
had to bear it It is very easy for a stranger to take a 
husband’s part, and help to put down a poor woman who 
has been ill used I have done nothing wrong, nothing 
to be ashamed of, and I will not say that I have I never 
have spoken a word to Colonel Osborne that all the 
world might not hear ’ 

‘Nobody has accused you, my dear ’ 

‘Yes, he has accused me, and you have accused me, 
and you will make all the world accuse me He may put 
me out of his house if he likes, but he shall not make me 
say I have been wrong, when I know I have been right 
He cannot take my child from me ’ 

‘But he will ’ 

‘No,’ shouted Mrs Trevelyan, jumping up from her 
chair, ‘no, he shall never do that I will cling to him so 
that he cannot separate u2 He will never be so wicked, 
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— such a monster as that I would go about the world 
saying 'wliat a monster he had been to me ’ The pas- 
sion of the interview was becoming too great for Lady 
Milborough’s power of moderating it, and she was be- 
ginning to feel herself to be in a difficulty ‘Lady Mil- 
borough,’ continued Mrs Trevelyan, ‘tell him from me 
that I will bear anything but that That I will npt bear ’ 

‘Dear Mrs Trevelyan, do not let us talk about it ’ 

‘Who wants to talk about it'' Why do you come here 
and threaten me with a thing so hc' riblef* I do not be- 
lie\ e you He would not dare to separate me and my — 
child’ 

‘But you have only to say that you will submit your- 
self to him ’ 

‘I have submitted myself to him, and I will submit no 
further What does he want? Why does he send you 
here? He does not know what he wants He has made 
himself miserable by an absurd idea, and he wants every- 
body to tell him that he has been right He has been 
very wrong, and if he desires to be wise now, he will 
come back to his home, and say nothing further about it 
He will gam nothing by sending messengers here ’ 

Lady Milborough, who had undertaken a most dis- 
agreeable task from the purest motives of old friendship, 
did not like being called a messenger, but the woman 
before her was so strong in her words, so eager, and so 
passionate, that she did not know how to resent the in- 
jury And there was coming over her an idea, of which 
she herself was hardly conscious, that after all, perhaps, 
the husband was not m the right She had come there 
with the general idea that wives, and especially young 
wives, should be submissive She had naturally taken 
the husband’s part, and having a preconceived dislike to 
Colonel Osborne, she had been willing enough to think 
that precautionary measures were necessary in reference 
to so eminent, and notorious, and experienced a Loth- 
ario She had never altogether loved Mrs Trevelyan, 
and had always been a little in dread of her But she had 
thought that the authority with which she would be in- 
vested on this occasion, tiie mlinifest right on her side, 
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and the undeniable truth of her grand argument, that a 
wife should obey, would carry her, if not Easily, still 
successfully through all difficulties It was probably the 
case that Lady Milborough when preparing for her visit, 
had anticipated a triumph But when she had been 
closeted for an hour with Mrs Trevelyan, she found that 
she was not triumphant She was told that she was a 
messenger, and an unwelcome messenger, and she be- 
gan to feel that she did not know how she was to take 
herself away 

‘I am sure I have done everything for the best,’ she 
said, getting up fiom her chair 

‘The best will be to send him back, and make him feel 
the truth ’ 

‘The best for you, my dear, will be to consider well 
what should be the duty of a wife ’ 

‘I have considered. Lady Milborough It cannot be 
a wife’s duty to acknowledge that she has been wrong in 
such a matter as this 

Then Lady Milborough made her curtsey and got 
herself away in some manner that was sufficiently awk- 
ward, and Mrs Trevelyan curtseyed also as she rang the 
bell, and, though she was sore and wretched, and, in 
truth, sadly lightened, she was not awkward In that 
encounter, so far as it had gone, she had been the victor 
As soon as she was alone and the carnage had been 
driven well away from the door, Mrs Trevelyan left 
the drawing-room and went up to the nursery As she 
entered she clothed her face with her sweetest smile 
‘How IS his own mother’s dearest, dearest, darling duck’ 
she said, putting out her arms and taking the boy from 
the nurse The child was at this time about ten months 
old, and was a strong, hearty, happy infant, always 
laughing when he was awake and always sleeping when 
he did not laugh, because his little limbs were free from 
pain and his little stomach was not annoyed by internal 
troubles He kicked, and crowed, and sputtered, when 
his mother took him, and put up his little fingers to 
clutch her hair, and was to her as a young god upon the 
earth Nothing in the 'vforld had ever been created so 
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beautiful, so joyous, so satisfactory, so divine f And they 
told her that this apple of her eye was to be taken away 
from her* No, — that must be impossible will take 
him into my own room, nurse, for a little while — ^you 
have had him all the morning,’ she said, as though the 
‘having baby’ was a privilege over which there might 
almost be a quarrel Then she took her boy away with 
her, and when she was alone with him, went through 
such a service m baby-worship as most mothers will 
undei stand Divide these two* Nc?', nobody should do 
that Soonei than that, she, the mother, would consent 
to be no more than a servant in her husband’s house 
as not her baby all the world to her^* 

On the evening of that day the husband and wife had 
an interview together in the library, which, unfortu- 
nately, was as unsatisfactory as Lady Milborough’s 
visit The cause of the failure of them all lay probably 
in this, — that there was no decided point which, if con- 
ceded, would have brought about a reconciliation 
Trevel;yan asked for general submission, which he re- 
garded as his right, and which in the existing circum- 
stances he thought it necessary to claim, and though 
Mrs Trevelyan did not refuse to be submissive she 
would make no promise on the subject But the truth 
was that each desired that the other should acknowledge 
a fault, and that neither of them would make that ack- 
nowledgment Emily Trevelyan felt acutely that she 
had been ill-used, not only by her husband’s suspicion, 
but by the manner in which he had talked of his suspicion 
to others, — to Lady Milborough and the cook, and she 
was quite convmced that she was right herself, because 
he had been so vacillating m his conduct about Colonel 
Osborne But Trevelyan was equally sure that justice 
was on his side Emily must have known his real wishes 
about Colonel Osborne, but when she had found that he 
had rescmded his verbal orders about the admission of 
the man to the house, — ^which he had done to save him- 
self and her from slander and gossip, — ^she had taken 
advantage of this and had thrown herself more entirely 
than ever into the intimacy Of which he disapproved* 
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When they met, each was so sore that no approach to 
terms was made by them 

‘If I am to be treated m that way, I would rather not 
live with >ou,* said the wife ‘It is impossible to hve 
with a husband who is jealous ’ 

‘All I ask of you is that you shall promise me to have 
no further communication with this man * 

‘I will make no promise that implies my own disgrace ’ 
‘Then we must part, and if that be so, this house will 
be given up You «iay live where you please, — in the 
country, not m London, but I shall take steps that 
Colonel Osborne does not see you ’ 

‘I will not remain in the room with you to be insulted 
thus,’ said Mrs Trevelyan And she did not remain, 
but left the chamber, slamming the door after her as she 
went 

‘It will be better that she should go,’ said Trevelyan, 
when he found himself alone And so it came to pass 
that that blessing of a rich marriage, which had as it 
were fallen upon them at the Mandarins from out of 
heaven, had become, after an interval of bat two short 
years, anything but an unmixed blessing 


CHAPTER XII 
MISS stanbury's generosity 

O N one Wednesday morning early in June, great 
preparations were being made at the brick house in 
the Close at Exeter for an event which can hardly be 
said to have required any preparation at all Mrs Stan- 
bury and her elder daughter were coming into Exeter 
from Nuncombe Putney to visit Dorothy The reader 
may perhaps remember that when Miss Stanbury’s mvi- 
tation was sent to her niece, she was pleased to promise 
that such visits should be permitted on a Wednesday 
morning Such a visit was now to be made, and old Miss 
Stanbury was quite moved by the occasion ‘I shall not 
see them, you kiow, Martha,’ she had said, on the after- 
noon of the preceding day 
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‘I suppose not, ma’am ’ 

‘CertaMy not Why should I ? It would do no good ’ 
*It IS not for me to say, ma’am, of course ’ 

‘No, Martha, it is not And I am sure that I am right 
It’s no good going back and undoing m ten minutes 
what twenty years have done She ’s a poor harmless 
creature, I believe * 

‘The most harmless m the world, ma’am ’ ' 

‘But she was as bad as poison to me when she was 
young, and what’s the good of trying to change it now?* 
If I was to tell her that I loved her, I should only be 
lying ’ 

‘Then, ma’am, I would not say it ’ 

‘And I don’t mean But you’ll take in some wine and 
cake, you know ’ 

‘I don’t think they’ll care for wine and cake ’ 

‘Will you do as I tell you? What matters whether 
they care for it or not They need not take it It will 
look better for Miss Dorothy If Dorothy is to remain 
here I shall choose that she should be respected ’ And so 
the question of the cake and wine had been decided over- 
night But when the morning came Miss Stanbury was 
still in a twitter Half-past ten had been the hour fixed 
for the visit, in consequence of there being a tram in 
from Lessboro’, due at the Exeter station at ten As 
Miss Stanbury breakfasted always at half-past eight, 
there was no need of hurry on account of the expected 
visit But, nevertheless, she was in a fuss all the 
morning, and spoke of the coming period as one m 
which she must necessarily put herself into solitary 
confinement 

‘Perhaps your mamma will be cold,’ she said, ‘and 
will expect a fire ’ 

‘Oh, dear, no. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘It could be lighted of course It is a pity they should 
come just so as to prevent you from going to morning 
service, is it not?’ 

‘I could go with you, aunt, and be back very nearly in 
time They won’t mind waiting a quarter of an hour ’ 
‘What, and have them here all alone » I wouldn’t 
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think of such a thing I shall go up-stairs You had 
better come to me when they are gone Ddn't hurry 
them I don’t want you to hurry them at all, and if you 
require anything, Martha will wait upon you I have 
told the girls to keep out of the way They are so giddy, 
there ’s no knowing what they might be after Besides, 
— they’ve got their work to mind ’ 

All tlfis was very terrible to poor Dorothy, who had 
not as yet quite recovered from the original fear with 
which her aunt had^mspired her, — ^so terrible that she 
was almost sorry that her mother and sister were coming 
to her When the knock was heard at the door, precisely 
as the cathedral clock was striking half-past ten, — ^to 
secure which punctuality, and thereby not to offend the 
owner of the mansion, Mrs Stanbury and Priscilla had 
been walking about the Close for the last ten minutes, — 
Miss Stanbury was still m the parlour 

'There they are’’ she exclaimed, jumping up ‘They 
haven’t given a body much time to run away, have they, 
my dear!* Half a minute, Martha, — just half a minute’’ 
Then she gathered up her things as though she had been 
ill-treated m being driven to make so sudden a retreat, 
and Martha, as soon as the last hem of her mistress’s 
dress had become invisible on the stairs, opened the 
front door for the visitors 

‘Do you mean to say you like it?’ said Priscilla, when 
they had been there about a quarter of an hour 
‘H — u — sh,’ whispered Mrs Stanbury 
‘I don’t suppose she’s listening at the door,’ said 
Priscilla 

‘Indeed, she’s not,’ said Dorothy ‘There can’t be a 
truer, honester woman, than Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘But is she kind to you, Dolly?’ asked the mother 
‘Very kind, too kind Only I don’t understand her 
quite, and then she gets angry with me I know she 
thinks I’m a fool, and that’s the worst of it ’ 

‘Then, if I were you, I would come home,’ said 
Priscilla 

‘She’ll never forgive you if you do,’ said Mrs 
Stanbury • 
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‘And who need care about her forgiveness?** said 
Priscilla ^ 

‘I don’t mean to go home yet, at any rate/ said 
Dorothy Then there was a knock at the door, and 
Martha entered with the cake and wine ‘Miss Stan- 
bury’s compliments, ladies, and she hopes you’ll take a 
glass of sherry ’ Whereupon she filled out the glasses 
and carried them round 

‘Pray give my compliments and thanks to my sister 
Stanbury,’ said Dorothy’s mothej» But Priscilla put 
down the glass of wine without touching it, and looked 
her sternest at the maid 

Altogether, the visit was not very successful, and 
poor Dorothy almost felt that if she chose to remain in 
the Close she must lose her mother and sister, and that 
without really makmg a friend of her aunt There had 
as yet been no quarrel, — ^nothing that had been plainly 
recognised as disagreeable, but there had not as yet 
come to be any sympathy, or assured signs of com- 
fortable love Miss Stanbury had declared more than 
once that it would do, but had not succeeded in showing 
in what the success consisted When she was told that 
the two ladies were gone, she desired that Dorothy 
might be sent to her, and immediately began to make 
anxious inquiries 

‘W^ell, my dear, and what do they think of it?’ 

‘I don’t know, aunt, that they think very much ’ 

‘And what do they say about it?’ 

‘They didn’t say very much, aunt I was very glad to 
see mamma and Priscilla Perhaps I ought to tell you 
that mamma gave me back the money I sent her ’ 

‘What did she do that for?’ asked Miss Stanbury very 
sharply 

‘Because she says that Hugh sends her now what she 
wants ’ Miss Stanbury, when she heard this, looked very 
sour ‘I thought it best to tell you, you know ’ 

‘It will never come to any good, got in that way, — - 
never ’ 

‘But, Aunt Stanbury, isn’t it good of him to send it?* 

‘I don’t know I suppose il ’s better than drinking:. 
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and smoking, and gambling But I dare say he gets 
enough for that too When a man, bom and iSred like a 
gentleman, condescends to let out his talents and educa- 
tion for such purposes, I dare say they are willing enough 
to pay him The devil always does pay high wages 
But that only makes it so much the worse One almost 
comes to doubt whether any one ought to learn to write 
at all, when it is used for such vile purposes I’ve said 
what I’ve got to say, and I don’t mean to say anything 
more What’s the i^e? But it has been hard upon me, 
— ^very It was my money did it, and I feel I’ve misused 
It It’s a disgrace to me which I don’t deserve ’ 

For a couple of minutes Dorothy remained quite 
silent, and Miss Stanbury did not herself say anything 
further Nor during that time did she observe her niece, 
or she would probably have seen that the subject was 
not to be dropped Dorothy, though she was silent, was 
not calm, and was preparing herself for a crusade in her 
brother’s defence 

‘Aunt Stanbury, he ’s my brother, you know ’ 

‘Of course he ’s your brother I wish he were not ' 

‘I think him the best brother m the world, — and the 
best son ’ 

‘Why does he sell himself to write sedition?’ 

‘He doesn’t sell himself to write sedition I don’t see 
why It should be sedition, or anythmg wicked, because 
It’s sold for a penny ’ 

‘If you are going to cram him down my throat, 
Dorothy, you and I had better part ’ 

‘I don’t want to say anything about him, only you 
ought — ^not — ^to abuse him — ^before me ’ By this time 
Dorothy was beginning to sob, but Miss Stanbury’s 
countenance was still very grim and very stern ‘He’s 
coming home to Nuncombe Putney, and I want to — see 
— see him,’ continued Dorothy 

‘Hugh Stanbury coming to Exeter^ He won’t come 
here ’ 

‘Then I’d rather go home. Aunt Stanbury * 

‘Very well, very well,’ said Miss Stanbury, and she 
got up and left the roon> 
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Dorothy was m dismay, and began to thmk that there 
was nothing for her to do but to pack up her clothes and 
prepare for her departure She was very sorry for what 
had occurred, being fully alive to the importance of the 
aid not only to herself, but to her mother and sister, 
which was afforded by Ae present arrangement, and she 
felt very angry with herself, in that she had already 
driven her aunt to quarrel with her But she had found 
it to be impossible to hear her own brother abused with- 
out saying a word on his behalf She did not see her 
aunt again till dinner-time, and tfien there was hardly 
a word uttered Once or twice Dorothy made a little 
effort to speak, but these attempts failed utterly The 
old woman would hardly reply even by a monosyllable, 
but simply muttered something, or shook her head when 
she was addressed Jane, who waited at table, was very 
demure and silent, and Martha, who once came into the 
room durmg the meal, merely whispered a word into 
Miss Stanbury’s ear When the cloth was removed, and 
two glasses of port had been poured out by Miss Stan- 
bury herself, Dorothy felt that she could endure this 
treatment no longer How was it possible that she 
could drink wine under such ciicumstances^ 

‘Not for me. Aunt Stanbury,' said she, with a deplor- 
ing tone 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I couldn’t drink it to-day * 

‘Why didn’t you say so before it was poured out? 
And why not to-day? Come, drink it Do as I bid you ’ 
And she stood over her niece, as a tragedy queen in a 
play with a bowl of poison Dorothy took it and sipped 
It from mere force of obedience ‘You make as many 
bones about a glass of port wme as though it were senna 
and salts,’ said Miss Stanbury ‘Now I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you ’ By this time the servant was gone, 
and the two were seated alone together m the parlour 
Dorothy, who had not as yet swallowed above half her ' 
wine, at once put the glass down There was an impor- 
tance in her aunt’s tone which frightened her, and made 
her feel that some evil was coming And yet, as she had 
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made up her mind that she must return home, there was 
no further evil that she need dread ‘You didn’t write 
any of those horrid articles?’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘No, aunt, I didn’t write them I shouldn’t know 
how ’ 

‘And I hope you’ll never learn They say women are 
to vote^ and become doctors, and if so, there ’s no know- 
ing what devil’s tricks they mayn’t do But it isn’t your 
fault about that filthy newspaper How he can let him- 
self down to write <stufF that is to be printed on straw is 
what I can’t understand ’ 

‘I don’t see how it can make a difference as he writes 
It ’ 

‘It would make a great deal of difference to me And 
I’m told that what they call ink comes oft on your fingers 
like lamp-black I never touched one, thank God, but 
they tell me so All the same, it isn’t your fault * 

‘I’ve nothing to do with it. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Of course you’ve not And as he is your brother it 
wouldn’t be natural that you should like to throw him 
off And, my dear I like 3- ou for taking his part Only 
you needn’t have been so fierce with an old woman * 
‘Indeed — mdeed I didn’t mean to be — fierce. Aunt 
Stanbury ’ 

‘I never was taken up so short m my life But we 
won’t mind that There, he shall come and see you I 
suppose he won’t msist on leavmg any of his nastiness 
about ’ 

‘But is he to come here. Aunt Stanbury?’ 

‘He may if he pleases ’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Stanbury’’ 

‘When he was here last he generally had a pipe in his 
mouth, and I dare say he never puts it down at all now 
Those things grow upon young people so fast But if he 
could leave it on the door-step just while he ’s here I 
should be obliged to him ’ 

‘But, dear aunt, couldn’t I see him in the street?* 
‘Out in the street’ No, my dear All the world is not 
to know that he ’s your brother , and he is dressed in such a 
rapscallion manner tharthe people would tliink you were 
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talking to a house-breaker ’ Dorothy’s face became again 
red as she'^heard this, and the angry words were very 
nearly spoken ‘The last time I saw him,’ continued 
Miss Stanbury, ‘he had on a short, rough jacket, with 
enormous buttons, and one of those flipperty-flopperty 
things on his head, that the butcher-boys wear And, oh, 
the smell of tobacco > As he had been up in London I 
suppose he thought Exeter was no better than a village, 
and he might do just as he pleased But he knew that if 
I’m particular about anything, it is a^bout a gentleman’s 
hat in the streets And he wanted me — ^me’ — ^to walk 
with him across to Mrs MacHugh’s^ We should have 
been hooted about the Close like a pair of mad dogs, — 
and so I told him ’ 

‘All the young men seem to dress like that now. Aunt 
Stanbury ’ 

‘No, they don’t Mr Gibson doesn’t dress like that * 

‘But he ’s a clergyman. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Perhaps I’m an old fool I dare say I am, and of 
course that ’s what you mean At any rate I’m too old to 
change, and I don’t mean to try I like to see a differ- 
ence between a gentleman and a house-breaker For 
the matter of that I’m told that there is a difference, and 
that the house-breakers all look like gentlemen now It 
may be proper to make us all stand on our heads, with 
our legs sticking up m the air, but I for one don’t like 
being topsy-turvey, and I won’t try it When is he to 
reach Exeter?’ 

‘He is coming on Tuesday next, by the last train ’ 

‘Then you can’t see him that night That ’s out of the 
question No doubt he’ll sleep at the Nag’s Head, as 
that ’s the lowest radical public-house in the city Martha 
shall try to find him She knows more about his doings 
than I do If he chooses to come here the following 
mornmg before he goes down to Nuncombe Putney, 
well and good I shall wait up till Martha comes back 
from the tram on Tuesday night, and hear ’ Dorothy 
was of course full of gratitude and thanks, but yet she 
felt almost disappomted by the result of her aunt’s 
clemency on the matter She had desired to take her 
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brother’s part, and it had seemed to her as though she 
had done so in a very lukewarm manner ’She had 
listened to an immense number of accusations against 
him, and had been unable to reply to them because she 
had been conquered by the promise of a visit And now 
It was out of the question that she should speak of gomg 
Her aunt^had given way to her, and of course had con- 
quered her 

Late on the Tuesday evening, after ten o’clock, Hugh 
Stanbury was walking round the Close with his aunt’s 
old servant He had not put up at that dreadfully radical 
establishment of which Miss Stanbury was so much 
afraid, but had taken a bed-room at the Railway Inn 
From there he had walked up to the Close with Martha, 
and now was having a few last words with her before he 
would allow her to return to the house 

‘I suppose she’d as soon see the devil as see me,’ said 
Hugh 

‘If you speak in that way, Mr Hugh, I won’t listen 
to you ’ 

‘And yet I did everything I could to please her, and I 
don’t think any boy ever loved an old woman better than 
I did her ’ 

‘That was while she used to send you cakes, and ham, 
and jam to school, Mr Hugh ’ 

‘Of course it was, and while she sent me flannel waist- 
coats to Oxford But when I didn’t care any longer for 
cakes or flannel then she got tired of me It is much 
better as it is, if she’ll only be good to Dorothy ’ 

‘She never was bad to any body, Mr Hugh But I 
don’t think an old lady like her ever takes to a young 
woman as she does to a young man, if only he’ll let her 
have a little more of her own way than you would It’s 
my belief that you might have had it all for your own 
some day, if you’d done as you ought ’ 

‘That’s nonsense, Martha She means to leave it all 
to the Burgesses I’ve heard her say so ’ 

‘Say so, yes People don’t always do what they say 
If you d managed rightly you might have it all, — ^and so 
you might now ’ • 
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‘ril tell you what, old girl, I shan’t try Live for the 
next twenty years under her apron strings, that I may 
have the chance at the end of it of cutting some poor 
devil out of his money* Do you know the meaning of 
making a score off your own bat, Martha?*’ 

*No, I don’t, and if it’s anything you’re like to do, 
I don’t think I should be the better for learning, — by all 
accounts And now if you please, I’ll go in ’ 

'Good night, Martha My love to them both, and 
say I’ll be there to-morrow exaottly at half-past nine 
You’d better take it It won’t turn to slate-stone It 
hasn’t come from the old gentleman ’ 

‘I don’t want anythmg of that kind, Mr Hugh, — ^in- 
deed I don’t ’ 

'Nonsense If you don’t take it you’ll offend me I 
believe you think I’m not much better than a schoolboy 
still ’ 

'I don’t think you’re half so good, Mr Hugh,’ said 
the old servant, sticking the sovereign which Hugh had 
given her in under her glove as she spoke 

On the next morning that other visit was made at the 
brick house, and Miss Stanbury was again in a fuss On 
this occasion, however, she was m a much better humour 
than before, and was full of little jokes as to the nature 
of the visitation Of course, she was not to see her 
nephew herself, and no message was to be delivered 
from her, and none was to be given to her from him 
But an accurate report was to be made to her as to his 
appearance, and Dorothy was to be enabled to answer a 
vai lely of questions respecting him after he was gone 
‘Of course, I don’t want to know anything about his 
money,’ Miss Stanbury said, ‘only I should like to know 
how much these people can affoid to pay for their penny 
trash ’ On this occasion she had left the room and gone 
up-stairs before the knock came at the door, but she 
managed, by peeping over the balcony, to catch a glimpse 
of the 'flipperty-fiiopperty’ hat which her nephew cer- 
tainly had with him on this occasion 
^ Hugh Stanbury had great news for his sister The 
cottage m which Mrs Stanbury lived at Nuncombe 
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Putney, was the tiniest little dwelling in which a lady 
and her two daughters ever sheltered themseKes There 
was, indeed, a sitting-room, two bed-rooms, and a 
kitchen, but they were all so diminutive in size that the 
cottage was little more than a cabin But there was a 
house in the village, not large indeed, but eminently re- 
spectable, three stories high, covered with ivy, having a 
garden behind it, and generally called the Clock House, 
because there had once been a clock upon it This house 
had been lately vacated, and Hugh informed his sister 
that he was thinking of takmg it for his mother's accom- 
modation Now, the late occupants of the Clock House, 
at Nuncombe Putney, had been people with five or six 
hundred a-year Had other matters been in accordance, 
the house would almost have entitled them to consider 
themselves as county people A gardener had always 
been kept there, — ^and a cow^ 

‘The Clock House for mamma’* 

‘Well, yes Don't say a word about it as yet to Aunt 
Stanbury, as she’ll think that I've sold myself altogether 
to the old gentleman ’ 

‘But, Hugh, how can mamma live there 
‘The fact is, Dorothy, there is a secret I can’t tell 
you quite yet Of course, you'll know it, and everybody 
will jimow It, if the thing comes about But as you won't 
talk, I will tell you what most concerns ourselves ’ 
‘And am I to go back^*' 

‘Certainly not, — if you will take my advice Stick to 
your aunt You don’t want to smoke pipes, and wear 
Tom-and-Jerry hats, and write for the penny newspapers * 
Now Hugh Stanbury 's secret was this, — ^that Louis 
Trevelyan's wife and sister-in-law were to leave the 
house in Curzon Street, and come and live at Nuncombe 
Putney, with Mrs Stanbury and Priscilla Such, at 
least, was the plan to be carried out, if Hugh Stanbury 
should be successful in his present negotiations 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE HONOURABLE MR GLASCOCK 

B y the end of July Mrs Trevelyan with her sister 
was established in the Clock House, at Nuncombe 
Putney, under the protection of Hugh’s mother, but 
before the reader is made acquainted with any of the 
circumstances of their life there, a few words must be 
said of an occurrence which took pl§ce before those two 
ladies left Curzon Street 

As to the quarrel between Trevelyan and his wife 
things went from bad to worse Lady Milborough con- 
tinued to interfere, writmg letters to Emily which were 
full of good sense, but which, as Emily said herself, 
never really touched the point of dispute ‘Am I, who 
am altogetiher unconscious of having done anything 
amiss, to confess that I have been in the wrong? If it 
were about a small matter, I would not mind, for the sake 
of peace But when it concerns my conduct in reference 
to another man I would rather die first ’ That had been 
Mrs Trevelyan’s line of thought and argument in the 
matter, but then old Lady Milborough in her letters 
spoke only of the duty of obedience as pi omised at the 
altar ‘But I didn’t promise to tell a lie,’ said Mrs 
Trevelyan And there were mterviews between Lady 
Milborough and Trevelyan, and interviews between 
Lady Milborough and Nora Rowley The poor dear old 
dowager was exceedingly busy and full of groans, pre- 
scribing Naples, prescribing a course of extra prayers, 
prescribing a general course of letting by-gones be by- 
gones, — ^to which, however, Trevelyan would by no 
means assent without some assurance, which he might 
regard as a guarantee, — ^prescribing retirement to a 
small town in the west of France, if Naples would not 
suffice, but she could effect nothing 

Mrs Trevelyan, mdeed, did a thing which was sure 
of Itself to render any steps taken for a reconciliation 
meflfectual In the midst of all this turmoil, — ^while she 
and her husband were still living in the same house, but 
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apart because of their absurd quarrel respecting Colonel 
Osborne, she wrote another letter to that g’entleman 
The argument by which she justified this to herself, and 
to her sister after it was done, was the real propriety ol 
her own conduct throughout her whole intimacy witt 
Colonel Osborne ‘But that is just what Louis doesn’l 
want you to do,’ Nora had said, filled with anger and 
dismay ^ ‘Then let Louis give me an order to that effect 
and behave to me like a husband, and I will obey him,’ 
Emily had answered^ And she had gone on to plead thal 
m her present condition she was under no orders from 
her husband She was left to judge for herself, and, — 
judging for herself, — she knew, as she said, that it was 
best that she should write to Colonel Osborne Unfortu- 
nately there was no ground for hoping that Colonel 
Osborne was ignorant of this insane jealousy on the pari 
of her husband It was better, therefore, she said, that 
she should write to him, — ^whom on the occasion she 
took care to name to her sister as ‘papa’s old friend,’ — 
and explain to him what she would wish him co do, and 
what not to do Colonel Osborne answered the letter 
very quickly, throwing much more of demonstrative 
affection than he should have done mto his ‘Dear Emily,’ 
and his ‘Dearest Friend ’ Of course Mrs Trevelyan had 
burned this answer, and of course Mr Trevelyan 
had been told of the correspondence His wife, indeed, 
had been especially careful that there should be nothing 
secret about the matter, — that it should be so knowm in 
the house that Mr Trevelyan should be sure to hear ol 
It And he had heard of it, and been driven axinost mad 
by It He had flown off to Lady Milborough, and had 
reduced his old friend to despair by declaring that, after 
all, he began to fear that his wife was — was — ^was — in- 
fatuated % that d scoundrel Lady Milborough 

forgave the language, but protested that he was wrong 
in his suspicion ‘To continue to correspond with him 
after what I have said to her*’ exclaimed Trevelyan 
‘Take her to Naples at once,’ — said Lady Milborough, 
— ‘at once*’ ‘And have him after me?’ said Trevelyan 
Lady Milborough had n<? answer ready, and not having 
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thought of this looked very blank ‘I should find it 
harder toMeal with her there even than here/ continued 
Trevelyan Then it was that Lady Milborough spoke of 
the small town in the west of France, urging as her 
reason that such a man as Colonel Osborne would cer- 
tainly not follow them there, but Trevelyan had become 
mdignant at this, declaring that if his wife’s good name 
could be preserved in no other manner than' that, it 
would not be worth preserving at all Then Lady Mil- 
borough had begun to cry, and hadccontmued crying for 
a very long time She was very unhappy, — as unhappy 
as her nature would allow her to be She would have 
made almost any sacrifice to bring the two young people 
together, — would have willingly given her time, her 
money, her labour in tiie cause, — would probably her- 
self have gone to the little town in the west of France, 
had her going been of any service But, nevertheless, 
after her own fashion, she extracted no small enjoyment 
out of the circumstances of this miserable quarrel The 
Lady Milboroughs of the day hate the Colonel Osbornes 
from the very bottoms of their warm hearts and pure 
souls, but they respect the Colonel Osbornes almost as 
much as they hate them, and find it to be an inestimable 
privilege to be brought into some contact with these 
roaring lions 

But there arose to dear Lady Milborough a great 
trouble out of this quarrel, irrespective of the absolute 
horror of the separation of a young husband from his 
young wife And the excess of her trouble on this head 
was great proof of the real goodness of her heart For, 
in this matter, the welfare of Trevelyan himself was not 
concerned , — but rather that of the Rowley family Now 
the Rowleys had not given Lady Milborough any special 
reason for lovmg them When she had first heard that 
her dear young friend Louis was going to marry a girl 
from the Mandarms, she had been almost in despair 
It was her opinion that had he properly understood his 
own position, he would have promoted his welfare by fall- 
mg m love with the daughter of some English country 
gentleman, — or some English peer, to which honour. 
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with his advantages. Lady Milborough thought that he 
might have aspired Nevertheless, when the gi?l from the 
Mandarins had been brought home as Mrs Trevelyan, 
Lady Milborough had received her with open arms, — 
had received even the sister-m-law with arms partly 
open Had either of them shown any tendency to regard 
her as a mother, she would have showered motherly 
cares upbn them For Lady Milborough was like an old 
hen, m her capacity for taking many under her wings 
The two sisters ha(4 hardly done more than bear with 
her, — Nora, indeed, bearing with her more giaciously 
than Mrs Trevelyan, and m return, even for this, the 
old dowager was full of motherly regard Now she 
knew well that Mr Glascock was over head and ears in 
love with Nora Rowley It only wanted the slightest 
management and the easiest discretion to bring him on 
his knees, with an offer of his hand And, then, how 
much that hand contained ’ — ^how much, indeed, as com- 
pared with that other hand, which was to be given in 
return, and which was, — ^to speak the truth — completely 
empty* Mr Glascock was the heir to a peer, was the 
heir to a rich peer, was the heir to a very, very old peer 
He was m Parliament The world spoke well of him He 
was not, so to say, by any means an old man himself 
He was good-tempered, reasonable, easily led, and yet 
by no means despicable On all subjects connected with 
land, he held an opinion that was very much respected, 
and was supposed to be a thoroughly good specimen of 
an upper-class Englishman Here was a suitor* But it 
was not to be supposed that such a man as Mr Glascock 
would be so violently in love as to propose to a girl 
whose nearest known friend and female relation was 
misbehaving herself? 

Only they who have closely watched the natural un- 
easinesses of human hens can understand how great was 
Lady Milborough’s anxiety on this occasion Marriage 
to her was a thing always delightful to contemplate 
Though she had never been sordidly a matchmaker, the 
course of the world around her had taught her to regard 
men as fish to be caught?, and girls as the angleis who 
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ought to catch them Or, rather, could her mind have 
been accurately analysed, it would have been found that 
the girl was regarded as half-angler and half-bait Any 
girl that angled visibly with her own hook, with a mani- 
festly expressed desire to catch a fish, was odious to her 
And she was very gentle-hearted m regard to the fishes, 
thmking that every fish in tne river should have the 
hook and bait presented to him in the mildest, '’pleasan- 
test form But still, when the trout was well in the basket, 
her joy was great, and then came agross her unlaborious 
mmd some half-formed idea that a great ordinance of 
nature was bemg accomplished in the teeth of difficulties 
For, — as she well knew, — there is a difficulty in the 
catching of fish 

Lady Milborough, m her kind anxiety on Nora’s be- 
half, — that the fish should be landed before Nora might 
be swept away in her sister’s rum, — ^hardly knew what 
step she might safely take Mrs Trevelyan would not 
see her again, — havmg already declared that any further 
interview would be painful and useless She had spoken 
to Trevelyan, but Trevelyan had declared that he could 
do nothing What was there that he could have done? 
He could not, as he said, overlook the gross impro- 
prieties of his wife’s conduct, because his wife’s sister 
had, or might possibly have, a lover And then as to 
speaking to Mr Glascock himself, — ^nobody knew better 
than Lady Milborough how very apt fish are to be 
frightened 

But at last Lady Milborough did speak to Mr Glas- 
cock, — ^making no allusion whatever to the hook pre- 
pared for himself, but saying a word or two as to the 
affairs of that other fish, whose circumstances, as he 
floundered about in the bucket of matrimony, were not 
as happy as they might have been The care, the dis- 
cretion, nay, the wisdom with which she did this were 
most excellent She had become aware that Mr Glas- 
cock had already heard of the unfortunate affair in 
Curzon Street Indeed, every one who knew the Trevel- 
yans had heard of it, and a great many who did not loiow 
them No harm, therefore, could be done by mentioning 
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the circumstance Lady Milborough did mention it, 
explaining that the only person really in fault^was that 
odious destroyer of the peace of families, Colonel Os- 
borne, of whom Lady Milborough, on that occasion, 
said some very severe things indeed Poor dear Mrs 
Trevelyan was foolish, obstinate, and self-reliant, — but 
as innocent as the babe unborn That things would come 
right before long no one who knew the affair, — and she 
knew It from beginning to end, — could for a moment 
doubt The real victim would be that sweetest of all 
girls, Nora Rowley Mr Glascock innocently asked 
why Nora Rowley should be a \ ictim ‘Don’t you under- 
stand, Mr Glascock, how the most remote connection 
with a thing of that kind tarnishes a young woman’s 
standing in the world Mr Glascock was almost angi y 
with the well-pleased Countess as he declared that he 
could not see that Miss Rowley’s standing was at all 
tarnished, and old Lady Milborough, when he got up 
and left her, felt that she had done a good morning’s 
work If Nora could have known it all, Nora ought to 
have been very grateful, for Mr Glascock got into a cab 
in Eccleston Square and had himself driven direct to 
Curzon Street He himself believed that he was at that 
moment only doing the thing which he had for some 
time past resolved that he would do, but we perhaps 
may be justified in thinking that the actual resolution 
was first fixed by the discretion of Lady Milborough’s 
communication At any rate he arrived in Curzon Street 
with his mind fully resolved, and had spent the minutes 
in the cab considering how he had better perform the 
business in hand 

He was at once shown into the drawing-room, where 
he found the two sisters, and Mrs Trevelyan, as soon 
as she saw him, understood the purpose of his coming 
There was an air of determination about him, a manifest 
intention of doing something, an absence of that vague- 
ness which almost always flavours a morning visit This 
was so strongly marked that Mrs Trevelyan felt that 
she would have been almost justified m getting up and 
declaring that, as this viSit was paid to her sister, she 
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would retire But any such declaration on hei part was 
unnecess'^ry, as Mr Glascock had not been in the room 
three minutes before he asked her to go By some clever 
device of his own, he got her into the back room and 
whispered to her that he wanted to say a few words m 
private to her sister 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, smiling 

‘I dare say you may guess what they are,’ said he ‘I 
don’t know what chance I may have?’ 

‘I can tell you nothing about that,’ she replied, ‘as I 
know nothing But you have my good wishes ’ 

And then she went 

It may be presumed that gradually some idea of Mr 
Glascock’s intention had made its way into Nora’s mind 
by the time that she found herself alone with that gentle- 
man Why else had he brought into the room with him 
that manifest air of a purpose^ Why else had he taken 
the very strong step of sending the lady of the house out 
of her own drawmg-room? Nora, beginning to under- 
stand this, put herself into an attitude of defence She 
had never told herself that she would refuse Mr Glas- 
cock She had never acknowledged to herself that there 
was another man whom she liked better than she liked 
Mr Glascock But had she ever encouraged any wish 
for such an interview, her feelings at this moment would 
have been very different from what they were As it 
was, she would have given much to postpone it, so that 
she might have asked herself questions, and have dis- 
covered whether she could reconcile herself to do that 
which, no doubt, all her friends would commend her for 
doing Of course, it was clear enough to the mind of the 
girl that she had her fortune to make, and ^at her 
beauty and youth were the capital on which she had to 
found It She had not lived so far from all taint of corrup- 
tion as to feel any actual horror at the idea of a girl ^ 
givmg herself to a man, — ^not because the man had 
already, by his own capacities in that direction, forced 
her heart from her, — ^but because he was one likely to be 
at all points a good husband Had all this affair con- 
cerned any other girl, any friend of her own, and had she 
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known all the circumstances of the case, she would have 
had no hesitation in recommending that other girl to 
marry Mr Glascock A girl thrown out upon the world 
without a shilling must make her hay while the sun 
shines But, nevertheless, there was something withm 
her bosom which made her long for a better thing than 
this She^had dreamed, if she had not thought, of being 
able to worship a man, but she could hardly worship 
Mr Glascock She had dreamed, if she had not thought, 
of leanmg upon a m^Ji all through life with her whole 
weight, as though that man had been specially made to 
be her staff, her prop, her support, her wall of comfort 
and protection She knew that if she were to marry Mr 
Glascock and become Lady Peterborough, in due course 
she must stand a good deal by her own strength, and 
live without that comfortable leaning Nevertheless, 
when she found herself alone with the man, she by no 
means knew whether she would refuse him or not But 
she knew that she must pluck up courage for an impor- 
tant moment, and she collected herself, braced her mus- 
cles, as It were, for a fight, and threw her mind mto an 
attitude of contest 

Mr Glascock, as soon as the door was shut behind 
Mrs Trevelyan’s back, took a chair and placed it close 
beside the head of the sofa on which Nora was sitting 
‘Miss Rowley,’ he said, ‘you and I have known each 
other now for some months, and I hope you have learned 
to regard me as a friend ’ 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,’ said Nora, with some spirit 

‘It has seemed to me that we have met as friends, and 
I can most truly say for myself, that I have taken the 
greatest possible pleasure m your acquaintance It is 
not only that I admire you very much,’ — ^he looked 
straight before him as he said this, and moved about the 
point of the stick which he was holding in both his hands, 
— ‘it is not only that, — ^perhaps not chiefly that, though 
I do admire you very much, but the truth is, that I like 
everything about you * 

Nora smiled, but she said nothing It was better, 
she thought, to let him tSll his story, but his mode of 
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telling It was not without its efficacy It was not the 
simple praise which made its way with her but a certain 
tone m the words which seemed to convince her that 
they were true If he had really found her, or fancied her 
to be what he said, there was a manliness in his telling 
her so in the plainest words that pleased her much 
‘I know/ continued he, ‘that this is a very ba^d way of 
telling — of pleadmg — ^my cause, but I don’t know 
whether a bald way may not be the best, if it can only 
make itself understood to be trwe Of course. Miss 
Rowley, you know what I mean As I said before, you 
have all those things which not only make me love you, 
but which make me like you also If you think that you 
can love me, say so , and, as long as I live, I will do my 
best to make you happy as my wife ’ 

There was a clearness of expression in this, and a 
downright surrender of himself, which so flattered her 
and so fluttered her that she was almost reduced to the 
giving of herself up because she could not reply to such 
an appeal in language less courteous than that of agree- 
ment After a moment or two she found herself remain- 
mg silent, with a growing feeling that silence would be 
taken as conveying consent There floated quickly across 
her brain an idea of the hardness of a woman’s lot, in 
that she should be called upon to decide her future fate 
for life in half a minute He had had weeks to think of 
this, — ^weeks m which it would have been almost un- 
maidenly m her so to think of it as to have made up her 
mind to accept the man Had she so made up her mind, 
and had he not come to her, where would she have been 
then ? But he had come to her There he was, still pokmg 
about with his stick, waiting for her, and she must 
answer him And he was the eldest son of a peer, — ^an 
enormous match for her, very proper m all respects, 
such a man, that if she should accept him, everybody 
around her would regard her fortune m life as miracu- 
lously successful He was not such a man that anyone 
would point at her and say, — ‘there, see another of them 
who has sold herself for money and a title Mr Glas- 
cock was not an Apollo, not aft admirable Crichton, but 
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he was a man whom any girl might have learned to love 
Now he had asked her to be his wife, and it w5s neces- 
sary that she should answer him He sat there waiting 
for her very patiently, still poking about the pomt of his 
stick 

Did she really love him? Though she was so pressed 
by consideration of time, she did find a moment in which 
to ask herself the question With a quick turn of an eye 
she glanced at him, to see what he was like Up to this 
moment, though she%knew him well, she could have 
given no details of his personal appearance He was a 
better-looking man than Hugh Stanbury, — so she told 
herself with a passing thought, but he lacked — ^he lacked, 
— ^what was it that he lacked? Was it youth, or spirit, or 
strength, or was it some outward sign of an inward gift 
of mind? Was it that he was heavy while Hugh was 
light? Was It that she could find no fire m his eye, while 
Hugh’s eyes were full of flashing? Or was it that for her, 
especially for her, Hugh was the appointed staff and 
appropriate wall of protection? Be all that as it might, 
she knew at the moment that she did love, not this man, 
but that other who was writing articles for the Daily 
Record She must refuse the offer that was so brilliant, 
and give up the idea of reigning as queen at Monkhams 
*Oh, Mr Glascock,’ she said, ‘I ought to answer you 
more quickly ’ 

‘No, dearest, not more quickly than suits you 
Nothing ever in this world can be more important both 
to you and to me If you want more time to thmk of it, 
take more time ’ 

‘No, Mr Glascock, I do not I don’t know why I 
should have paused Is not the truth best?’ 

‘Yes, — certainly the truth is best ’ 

‘I do not — ^love you Pray, pray understand me ’ 

‘I understand it too well. Miss Rowley ’ The stick 
was still going, and the eyes more mtently fixed than 
ever on something opposite 

‘I do like you, I like you very much And I am so 
grateful* I cannot understand why such a man as you 
should want to make me 3 nour wife ’ 
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'Because I love you better than all the others, simply 
that That reason, and that only, justifies a man in 
wanting to marry a girl ’ What a good fellow he was, 
and how flattering were his words’ Did he not deserve 
what he w^anted, even though it could not be given with- 
out a sacrifice? But yet she did not love him As she 
looked at him agam she could not there recognise her 
staff As she looked at him she was more^than ever 
convinced that that other staff* ought to be her staff 
‘May I come again, — after a njpnth, say?' he asked, 
when there had been another short period of silence 
‘No, no Why should you trouble yourself? I am 
not worth it ' 

‘It is for me to judge of that. Miss Rowley * 

‘All the same, I know that I am not worth it And I 
could not tell you to do that ' 

‘Then I will wait, and come again without your tell- 
ing me ' 

‘Oh, Mr Glascock, I did not mean that, indeed I did 
not Pray do not thmk that Take what I say as final 
I like you more than I can say, and I feel a gratitude to 
you that I cannot express, — ^which I shall never forget 
I have never known any one who has seemed to be so 

good as you But It is just what I said before ' 

And then she fairly burst into tears 

‘Miss Rowley,’ he said, very slowly, ‘pray do not 
thmk that I want to ask any question which it might 
embarrass you to answer But my happiness is so 
greatly at stake, and, if you will allow me to say so, 
your happmess, too, is so greatly concerned, that it is 
most important that we should not come to a conclusion 
too quickly If I thought that your heart were vacant I 
would wait patiently I have been thinking of you as 
my possible wife for weeks past, — ^for months past Of 
course you have not had such thoughts about me ’ As he 
said this she almost loved him for his considerate good- 
ness ‘It has sometimes seemed to me odd that girls 
should love men in such a hurry If your heart be free, 

I will wait And if you esteem me, you can see, and try 
whether you cannot learn to love me * 
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‘I do esteem you * 

‘It depends on that question, then?’ he said’ slowly 
She sat silent for fully a minute, with her hands 
clasped, and then she answered him in a whisper ‘I do 
not know,’ she said 

He also was silent for a while before he spoke again 
He ceased to poke with his stick, and got up from his 
chair, and stood a little apart from her, not looking at 
her even yet 

‘I see,’ he said aNlast ‘I understand Well, Miss 
Rowley, I quite perceive that I cannot press my suit any 
further now But I shall not despair altogether I know 
this, that if I might possiblv succeed, I should be a very 
happy man Good-bye, Miss Rowley ’ 

She took his offered hand and pressed it so warmly, 
that had he not been manly and big-hearted, he would 
have taken such pressure as a sign that she wished him 
to ask her again But such was his nature 

‘God bless you,’ he said, ‘and make you happy, what- 
ever you may choose to do ’ 

Then he left her, and she heard him walk down the 
stairs with heavy slow^ steps, and she thought that she 
could perceive from the sound that he was sad at heart, 
but that he was resolved not to show his sadness out- 
wardly 

When she was alone she began to think in earnest of 
what she had done If the reader were told that she 
regretted the decision which she had been foiced to 
make so rapidlv, a wrong impression would be given of 
the condition of her thoughts But there came upon her 
suddenly a strange capacity for counting up and making 
a mental inventory of all that might have been hers 
She knew, — and where is the girl so placed that does 
not know? — that it is a great thing to be an English 
peeress Now, as she stood there thinking of it all, she 
was Nora Rowley without a shiUmg m the world, and 
without a prospect of a shilling She had often heard 
her mother speak fearful words of future possible days, 
when colonial governing should no longer be within the 
capacity of Sir Marmadukfe She had been taught from 
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a very earl\ age that all the material prosperity of her 
life must depend on matrimony She could never be 
comfortably disposed of in the world, unless some fitting 
man who possessed those things of which she was so 
bare, should wish to make her his wife Now there had 
come a man so thoroughly fitting, so marvellously en- 
dowed, that no worldly blessing would have been want- 
mg Mr Glascock had more than once spoken'to her of 
the glories of Monkhams She thought of Monkhams 
now more than she had ever thought of the place before 
It would have been a great privilege to be the mistress 
of an old time-honoured mansion, to call oaks and elms 
her own, to know that acres of gardens were submitted 
to her caprices, to look at herds of cows and oxen, and 
be aware that tihey lowed on her own pastures And to 
have been the mother of a future peer of England, to 
have the nursing, and sweet custody and very making of 
a future senator, — would not that have been much*^ And 
the man himself who would have been her husband was 
such a one that any woman might have trusted herself to 
him with perfect confidence Now that he was gone she 
almost fancied that she did love him Then she thought 
of Hugh Stanbury, sitting as he had described himself, 
m a little dark closet at the office of the ‘D R in a very 
old mky shooting-coat, with a tarnished square-cut cloth 
cap upon his head, witli a short pipe in his mouth, writing 
at midnight for the next morning’s impression, this or 
that article according to the order of his master, ‘the 
tallow-chandler’, — for the editor of the Daily Record 
was a gentleman whose father happened to be a grocer 
in the City, and Hugh had been accustomed thus to 
describe the family trade And she might certainly 
have had the peer, and the acres of garden, and the big 
house, and the senatorial honours, whereas the tallow- 
chandler’s journeyman had never been so outspoken 
She told herself from moment to moment that she had 
done right, that she would do the same a dozen times, 
if a dozen times the experiment could be repeated, but 
still, still, there was the remembrance of all that she had 
lost How would her mothei’ look at her, her anxious, 
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heavilv-laden mother, when the story should be told of 
all that had been offered to her and all that -had been 
refused? 

As she was thinking of this Mrs Tievelyan came into 
the room Nora felt that though she might dread to 
meet her mother, she could be bold enough on such an 
occasion before her sister Emily had not done so well 
with hef own affairs, as to enable her to preach with 
advantage about marriage 

Tie has gone?’ ss^id Mrs Trevelyan, as she opened 
the door 

‘Yes, he has gone ’ 

‘Well? Do not pretend, Nora, that you will not tell 
me ’ 

‘There is nothing worth the telling, Emily ’ 

‘What do you mean ? I am sure he has proposed He 
told me in so many words that it was his intention ’ 
‘Whatever has happened, dear, you may be quite 
sure that I shall never be Mrs Glascock ’ 

‘Then you have refused him, — because of Hugh 
Stanbury’’ 

‘I have refused him, Emily, because I did not love 
him Pray let that be enough ’ 

Then she walked out of the room with something of 
stateliness in her gait, — as might become a girl who had 
had it m her power to be the future Lady Petei borough, 
but as soon as she reached the sacredness of her own 
chamber, she gave way to an agon> of tears It would, 
indeed, be much to be a Lady Peterborough And she 
had, in truth, refused it all because of Hugh Stanbury* 
Was Hugh Stanbury worth so great a sacrifice? 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE CLOCK HOUSE AT NUNCOMBE PUTNEY 

r r was not till a fortnight had passed after the trans- 
action recorded in the last chapter, that Mrs Trevel- 
yan and Nora Rowley first heard the proposition that 
they should go to live at^Nuncombe Putney From bad 
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to worse the quarrel between the husband and the wife had 
gone on, ^ill Tievel^an had at last told his friend Lady 
Milbo rough that he had made up his mind that they 
must live apart ‘She is so self-willed, — and perhaps I 
am the same,’ he had said, ‘that it is impossible that we 
should live together ’ Lady Milborough had implored 
and called to witness all testimonies, pi ofane and sacred, 
against such a step, — ^had almost gone dowrr on her 
knees Go to Naples, — ^why not Naples^ Or to the 
quiet town in the west of France, wjiich was so dull that 
a icked roaring lion, fond of cities and gambling, and 
eating and drinking, could not live m such a placed Oh, 
why not go to the quiet town in the west of France Was 
not anythmg better than this flying in the face of God 
and man? Perhaps Trevelyan did not himself like the 
idea of the quiet dull French town Perhaps he thought 
that the flying m the face of God and man was all done 
by his wife, not by him, and that it was right that his 
wife should feel the consequences After many such en- 
treaties, many such arguments, it was at last decided 
that the house m Curzon Street should be given up, and 
that he and his wife live apart 

‘And what about Nora Rowley?’ asked Lady Mil- 
borough, who had become aware by this time of Nora’s 
msane folly in having refused Mr Glascock 
‘She v/ill go with her sister, I suppose ’ 

‘And who will mamtain her? Dear, dear, dear^ It 
does seem as though some young people were bent upon 
cutting their own throats, and all their family’s ’ 

Poor Lady Milborough just at this time went as near 
to disliking tlie Rowleys as was compatible with her 
nature It was not possible to her to hate anybody She 
thought that she hated the Colonel Osbornes, but even 
that was a mistake She was very angry, however, wnth 
both Mrs Trevelyan and her sister, and was disposed to 
speak of them as though they had been born to create 
trouble and vexation 

Trevelyan had not given any direct answer to that 
question about Nora Rowley’s maintenance, but he was 
quite prepared to bear all necessary expense in that 
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direction, at any rate till Sir Marmaduke should have 
arrived At first there had been an idea that* the two 
sisters should go to the house of their aunt, Mrs Out- 
house Mrs Outhouse was the wife, — as the reader 
may perhaps remember, — of a clergyman living m the 
east of London St Diddulph’s-in-the-East was very 
much in the east indeed It was a parish outside the 
City, lyihg near the rivei, very populous, very poor, 
very low in character, and very uncomfortable There 
was a rectory-house-, queerly situated at the end of a 
little blind lane, with a gate of its own, and a so-called 
garden about twenty yards square But the rectory of 
St Diddulph’s cannot be said to have been a comfortable 
abode The neighbourhood was certainly not alluring 
Of visiting society within a distance of three or four 
miles there was none but what was afforded by the 
families of other East-end clergymen And then Mr 
Outhouse himself was a somewhat singular man He 
was very religious, devoted to his work, most kind to 
the poor, but he was unfortunately a strongly-biased 
man, and at the same time very obstinate withal He 
had never allied himself very cordially with his wife's 
brother. Sir Marmaduke, allowing himself to be carried 
away by a prejudice that people livmg at the West-end, 
who frequented clubs and were connected m any way 
with fashion, could not be appropriate companions for 
himself The very title which Sir Marmaduke hati 
acquiied was repulsive to him, and had induced him to 
tell his wife more than once that Sir this or Sir that 
could not be fitting associates for a poor East-end clergy- 
man Then his wife’s niece had married a man of fashion, 
— a man supposed at St Diddulph’s to be very closely 
allied to fashion, and Mr Outhouse had never been m- 
duced even to dine in the house in Curzon Street When, 
therefore, he heaid that Mr and Mrs Trevelyan were 
to be separated within two years of their marriage, it 
could not be expected that he should be very eager to 
lend to the two sisters the use of his rectory 

There had been interviews between Mr Outhouse 
and Trevelyan, and between Mrs Outhouse and her 
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niece, and then there was an interview between Mr 
Outhoust and Emih% in which it was decided that Mrs 
Tre'vel'van w^ould not go to the parsonage of St Did- 
dulph's She had been very outspoken to her uncle, de- 
daring that she by no means intended to carry herself 
as a disgraced woman Mr Outhouse had quoted St 
Paul to her, ‘Wi\es, obey your husbands * Then she 
had got up and had spoken very angrily T look for 
support from you,’ she said, 'as the man who is the 
nearest to me, till my father shall<rCome ’ 'But I cannot 
support you m what is wrong,’ said the clergyman 
Then Mrs Trevelyan had left the room, and would not 
see her uncle again 

She carried things altogether with a high hand at this 
time When old Mr Bideawhile called upon her, her 
husband’s ancient family lawyer, she told that gentle- 
man that if It was her husband’s will that they should 
live apart, it must be so She could not force him to 
remain with her She could not compel him to keep up 
the house m Curzon Street She had certain rights, she 
believed She spoke then, she said, of pecuniary rights, 
— ^not of those other rights which her husband was de- 
termined, and was no doubt able, to ignore She did not 
really know what those pecuniary rights might be, nor 
was she careful to learn their exact extent She would 
thank Mr Bideawhile to see that things were properly 
arranged But of this her husband, and Mr Bideawhile, 
might be quite sure, — she would take nothing as a 
favour She would not go to her uncle’s house She 
declined to tell Mr Bideawhile why she had so decided, 
but she had decided She was ready to listen to any 
suggestion that her husband might make as to her 
residence, but she must claim to have some choice in the 
matter As to her sister, of course she intended to give 
Nora a home as long as such a home might be wanted 
It would be very sad for Nora, but in existing circum- 
stances such an arrangement would be expedient She 
would not go into details as to expense Her husband 
was driving her away from him, and it was for him to 
say what proportion of his irxome he would choose to ‘ 
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give for her maintenance, — ^for hers and for that of their 
child She was not desirous of anything beyond the 
means of decent living, but of course she must for the 
present find a home for her sister as well as for herself 
When speaking of her bab}?” she had striven hard so to 
speak that Mr Bideawhile should find no trace of doubt 
in the tones of her voice And yet she had been full of 
doubt,— ^ull of fear As Mr Bideawhile had uttered 
nothing antagonistic to her wishes in tins matter, — had 
seemed to agree that wherever the mother went thither 
the child would go"* also, — Mrs Trevelyan had con- 
sidered herself to be successful in this interview 

The idea of a residence at Nuncombe Putney had 
occurred first to Trevelyan himself, and he had spoken 
of It to Hugh Stanbury There had been some difficulty 
in this, because he had snubbed Stanbury grievously 
when his friend had attempted to do some work of gentle 
interference between him and his wife, and when he 
began the conversation, he took the tiouble of stating, 
in the first instance, that the separation was a thing 
fixed, — so that nothing might be urged on that subject 
‘It IS to be You will understand that,’ he said, ‘and if 
you think that your mother would agree to the arrange- 
ment, It would be satisfactory to me, and might, I think, 
be made pleasant to her Of course, your mother would 
be made to understand that the only fault with which 
my wife is charged is that of indomitable disobedience 
to my wishes 

‘Incompatibility of temper,’ suggested Stanbury 

‘You may call it that if you please, — though I must 
say for myself that I do not think that I have displayed 
any temper to which a woman has a right to object ’ 
Then he had gone on to explain what he was prepared 
to do about money He would pay, through Stanbury’s 
hands, so much for maintenance and so much for house 
rent, on the understanding that the money was not to go 
into his wife’s hands ‘I shall prefer,’ he said, ‘to make 
myself, on her behalf, what disbursements may be neces- 
sary I will take care that she receives a proper sum 
quarterly through Mr flti<^^^while for her own clothes. 
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— and for those of our poor boy ’ Then Stanbury had 
told him r of the Clock House, and there had been an 
agreement made between them, — an agreement which 
was then, of course, subject to the approval of the ladies 
at Nuncombe Putney When the suggestion was made 
to Mrs Trevelyan, — ^with a proposition that the Clock 
House should be taken for one year, and that for that 
year, at least, her boy should remain with her, — she 
assented to it She did so with all the calmness that she 
was able to assume, but, in truth, almost everything 
seemed to have been gamed, when she found that she 
was not to be separated from her babv ‘I have no ob- 
]ection to living in Devonshire if Mr Trevelyan wishes 
It,’ she said, in her most stately manner, ‘and certainly 
no ob]ection to living with Mr Stanbury s mother ’ 
Then Mr Bideawhile explained to her that Nuncombe 
Putney was not a large town, — was, in fact, a very small 
and a very remote village ‘That will make no differ- 
ence whatsoever as far as I am concerned,’ she answered, 
‘and as for my sister, she must put up with it till my 
father and my mother are here I believe the scenery at 
Nuncombe Putney is very pretty ’ ‘Lovely ’’ said Mr 
Bideawhile, who had a general idea that Devonshire is 
supposed to be a picturesque county ‘With such a life 
before me as I must lead,’ continued Mrs Trevelyan, 
‘an ugly neighbourhood, one that would itself have had 
no interest for a stranger, would certainly have been an 
additional sorrow ’ So it had been settled, and by the 
end of July, Mrs Trevelyan, with her sister and baby, 
was established at the Clock House, under the protec- 
tion of Mrs Stanbury Mrs Trevelyan had brought 
down her own maid and her own nurse, and had found 
that the arrangements made by her husband had, in 
truth, been liberal The house in Curzon Street had 
been given up, the furniture had been sent to a ware- 
house, and Mr Trevelyan had gone into lodgings 
‘There never were two young people so insane since the 
world began,’ said Ladv Milborough to her old friend, 
Mrs Fairfax, when the thing was done 

‘They will be together agaiq before next April,’ Mrs 
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Fairfax had replied But Mrs Fairfax was a jolly dame 
who made the best of everything Lady Miilborough 
raised her hands in despair and shook hei head don’t 
suppose, though, that Mr Glascock will go to Devon- 
shire after his lady love,’ said Mrs Fairfax Lady 
Milborough again raised her hands, and again shook 
her head 

Mrs -^tanbury had given an easy assent when her son 
proDOsed to her this new mode of life, but Priscilla had 
had her doubts Like all women, she thought that when 
a man was to be separated from his wife, the woman must 
be m the wrong And though it must be doubtless com- 
fortable to go from the cottage to the Clock House, it 
would, she said, with much prudence, be very uncom- 
fortable to go back from the Clock House to the cottage 
Hugh replied very cavalierly, — ^generously, that is, 
rasMy, and somewhat impetuously, — ^that he would 
guarantee them against any such degradation 

*We don’t want to be a'burden upon you, my dear,’ 
said the mother 

‘You w^ould be a great burden on me,’ he replied, ‘if 
you were living uncomfortably while I am able to make 
you comfortable ’ 

Mrs Stanbury was soon won over by Mrs Trevelyan, 
by Nora, and especially by the baby, and even Priscilla, 
after a week or two, began to feel that she liked their 
company Priscilla was a young woman who read a 
great deal, and even had some gifts of understanding 
what she read She borrowed books from the clergy- 
man, and paid a penny a week to the landlady of the 
Stag and Antlers for the hire during half a day of the 
weekly newspaper But now there came a box of books 
from Exeter, and a daily paper from London, and, — ^to 
improve all this, — both the new comers w^ere able to 
talk with her about the thmgs she read She soon de- 
clared to her mother that she liked Miss Rowley much 
the best of the two Mrs Trevelyan was too fond of 
having her own way She began to understand, she 
would say to her mother, that a man might find it diffi- 
cult to live with Mrs ^Trevelyan ‘She hardly ever 
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yields about anything/ said Priscilla As Miss Priscilla 
Stanbury'Avas also very fond of having her own way, it 
vvas not sui prising that she should object to that quality 
in this lady, who had come to li\e under the same roof 
with her 

The country about Nuncombe Putney is perhaps as 
pretty as any in England It is beyond the river Teign, 
between that and Daitmoor, and is so lovely ''n all its 
variations of rivers, rivulets, broken ground, hills and 
dales, old broken, battered, time-^jvorn timber, green 
knolls, rich pastures, and heathy common, that the 
wonder is that English lovers of scenery know so little 
of It At the Stag and Antlers old Mrs Crocket, than 
whom no old woman m the public line was ever more 
generous, more peppery, or more kind, kept two clean 
bed-rooms, and could cook a leg of Dartmoor mutton 
and make an apple pie against any woman in Devon- 
shire ‘Drat your fish'* she would say, when some self- 
indulgent and exacting traveller would wish for more 
than these accustomed viands ‘Cock you up with 
damties * If you can’t eat your victuals without fish, you 
must go to Exeter And then you’ll get it stinking may- 
hap ’ Now Priscilla Stanbury and Mrs Crocket were 
great friends, and there had been times of deep want, m 
which Mrs Crocket’s friendship had been very service- 
able to the ladies at the cottage The three young 
women had been to the inn one morning to ask after a 
conveyance from Nuncombe Putney to Prmcetown, and 
had found that a four-wheeled open carriage with an old 
horse and a very young drivei could be hired there 
‘We have never dreamed of such a thing,’ Priscilla 
Stanbury had said, ‘and the only time I was at Prince- 
town I walked there and back ’ So they had called at the 
Stag and Antlers, and Mrs Crocket had told them her 
mind upon several matters 

‘What a dear old woman ’’ said Nora, as they came 
away, having made their bargain for the open carnage 
‘I think she takes quite enough upon herself, you 
know,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 

‘She IS a dear old woman,’ «aid Priscilla, not attend- 
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ing at all to the last words that had been spoken ‘She is 
one of the best friends I have in the world If*I were to 
say the best out of my own family, perhaps I should not 
be wrong ’ 

‘But she uses such very odd language for a woman,’ 
said Mrs Trevelyan Now Mrs Crocket had cer- 
tainly ‘dratted’ and ‘darned’ the boy, who wouldn’t 
come as»fast as she had wished, and had laughed at Mrs 
Trevelyan very contemptuously, when that lady had 
suggested that the urchin, who was at last brought 
forth, might not be a safe charioteer down some of the 
hills 

‘I suppose I’m used to it,’ said Priscilla ‘At any rate 
I know I like it And I like her ’ 

‘I dare say she’s a good sort of woman,’ said Mrs 
Trevelyan, only ’ 

*I am not saying anything about her being a good 
woman now,’ said Priscilla, interrupting the other with 
some vehemence, ‘but only that she is my friend ’ 

‘I liked her of all things,’ said Nora ‘Has she lived 
here always?’ 

‘Yes, all her life The house belonged to her father 
and to her grandfather before her, and I think she says 
she has never slept out of it a dozen times in her hfe 
Her husband is dead, and her daughters are married 
away, and she has the great grief and trouble of a ne’er- 
do-w ell son He ’s away no'w , and she ’s all alone ’ Then 
after a pause, she continued, ‘I dare say it seems odd to 
you, Mrs Trevelyan, that we should speak of the inn- 
keeper as a dear friend, but you must remember that we 
have been poor among the poorest — and are so mdeed 
now We only came into our present house to receive 
you That is where we used to live,’ and she pointed to 
the tiny cottage, which now that it was dismantled and 
desolate, looked to be doubly poor ‘There have been 
times when we should have gone to bed very hungry 
if it had not been for Mrs Crocket ’ 

Later in the day Mrs Trevelyan, finding Priscilla 
alone, had apologized for what she had said about the 
old woman *I was very, thoughtless and forgetful, but 
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I hope you will not be angry with me I will be ever so 
fond of he*r if you will forgive me ’ 

‘Very well/ said Priscilla, smiling, ‘on those condi- 
tions I will forgive you * And from that time there 
sprang up something like a feeling of friendship between 
Priscilla and Mrs Tre\elyan Nevertheless Priscilla 
was still of opinion that the Clock House arrangement 
was dangerous, and should never have been made, and 
Mrs Stanbury, alwa3»s timid of her own nature, began 
to fear that it must be so, as soon as she was removed 
from the influence of her son She did not see much 
even of the few neighbours who lived around her, but 
she fancied that people looked at her in church as though 
she had done that which she ought not to have done, in 
taking herself to a big and comfortable house for the 
sake of lending her protection to a lady who was sepa- 
rated from her husband, It was not that she believed 
that Mrs Trevelyan had been wrong, but that, knowing 
herself to be weak, she fancied that she and her daughter 
would be en\ eloped in the danger and suspicion which 
could not but attach themselves to the lady’s condition, 
mstead of raising the lady out of the cloud, — as would 
have been the case had she herself been strong Mrs 
Trevelyan, who was sharpsighted and clear-witted, soon 
saw that it was so, and spoke to Priscilla on the subject 
before she had been a fortnight in the house *I am 
afraid your mother does not like our being here,’ she 
said 

How am I to answer that?’ Priscilla replied 
‘Just tell the truth * 

‘The truth is so uncivil At first I did not like it I 
disliked It very much * 

‘Why did you give way?’ 

‘I didn’t give way Hugh talked my mother over 
Mamma does what I tell her, except when Hugh tells 
her something else I was afraid, because, down here, 
knowmg nothing of the world, I didn’t wish that we, 
little people, should be mixed up in the quarrels and 
disagreements of those who are so much bigger ’ 

‘I don’t know who it is that^is big in this matter ’ 
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‘You are big, — at any rate by comparison But now 
It must go on The house has been taken, and my fears 
are over as regards you What you observe m mamma 
is only the effect, not yet quite worn out, of what I said 
before you came You may be quite sure of this, — that 
we neither of us believe a word against jou Your 
position is a \ery unfortunate one, but if it can be 
remedied by your staying here with us, pray stay with 
us ' 

‘It cannot be remedied,’ said Emily, ‘but we could 
not be anywhere more comfortable than we are here ’ 


CHAPTER XV 

WHAT THEY SAID ABOUT IT IN THE CLOSE 

W HEN Miss StanbUry, m the Close at Exeter, was 
first told of the arrangement that had been 
made at Nuncombe Putney, she said some very hard 
words as to the thing that had been done She was quite 
sure tihat Mrs Trevelyan was no better than she should 
be Ladies who were separated from their husbands 
never were any better than they should be And what 
was to be thought of any woman, who, when separated 
from her husband, would put herself under the pro- 
tection of such a Paladin as Hugh Stanbury She heard 
the tidings of course from Doi othy, and spoke her mind 
even to Dorothy plainly enough, but it was to Martha 
that she expressed herself with her fullest \ehemence 
‘We always knew,’ she said, ‘that my brother had 
married an addle-pated, silly woman, one of the most 
unsuited to be the mistress of a clergyman s house that 
ever a man set eyes on but I didn’t think she’d allow 
herself to be led into such a stupid thing as this * 

‘I don’t suppose the lady has done anything amiss, — 
any more than combing her husband’s hair, and the like 
of that,’ said Martha 

‘Don’t tell mef Why, by their own story, she has 
got a lover ’ 
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‘But he ain’t to come after her down here, I suppose 
And as for lovers, ma’am, I’m told that the most of ’em 
have ’em up in London But it don’t mean much, only 
just idle talking and gallivanting ’ 

‘'When women can t keep themselves from idle talk- 
ing with strange gentlemen, they are very far gone on 
the road to the devil That’s my notion And that was 
everybody’s notion a few years ago But now, what 
with divorce bills, and woman s rights, and penny papers, 
and false hair, and married women being just like 
gigglmg girls, and giggling girls Ichowing lust as much 
as married v\ omen, when a woman has been married a 
year or two she begms to think whether she mayn’t 
have more fun for her money by living apart from her 
husband ’ 

‘Miss Dorothy says ’ 

‘Oh, bother what Miss Dorothy says* Miss Dorothy 
only knows what it has suited that scamp, her brother, 
to tell her I understand this woman has come away 
because of a lover, and if that’s so, my sistei-in-law is 
very wrong to receive her The temptation of the Clock 
House has been too much for her It’s not my doing, 
that’s all ’ 

That evening Miss Stanbury and Dorothy went out 
to tea at the house of Mrs MacHugh, and there the 
matter was very much discussed The family of the 
Treveljans was known by name in these parts, and 
the fact of Mrs Trevelyan having been sent to live in a 
Devonshire village, with Devonshire ladies who had 
a relation in Exeter so well esteemed as Miss Stanbury 
of the Close, were circumstances of themselves sufficient 
to ensure a considerable amount of prestige at the city 
tea-table for the tidings of this unfortunate family 
quarrel Some reticence was of course necessary be- 
cause of the presence of Miss Stanbury and of Dorothy 
To Miss Stanbury herself Mrs MacHugh and Mrs 
Crumble, of Cronstadt House, did not scruple to express 
themselves very plainly, and to whisper a question as to 
what was to be done should the lover make his appear- 
ance at Nuncombe Putney, byt they who spoke of the 
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matter before Dorothy, were at first more charitable, 
or, at least, more forbearing Mr Gibson, who was one 
of the minor canons, and the two Miss Frenches from 
Heavitree, who had the reputation of hunting unmarried 
clergymen in couples, seemed to have heard all about it 
When Mrs MacHugh and Miss Stanbury, with Mr 
and Mi^ Crumble, had seated themselves at their 
whist-table, the younger people weie able to express 
their opinions without dangei of mterruption or of re- 
buke It was known to all Exeter by this time, that 
Dorothy Stanbury s mother had gone to the Clock 
House, and that she had done so m order that Mrs 
Trevelyan might have a home But it was not yet 
known whether anybody had called upon them There 
was Mrs Merton, the wife of the present parson of 
Nuncombe, who had known the Stanburys for the last 
twenty years, and there was Mrs Ellison of Lessboro^ 
who lived only four miles from Nuncombe, and who 
kept a pony-carnage It would be a great thing to know 
how these ladies had behaved in so difficult and embar- 
rassing a position Mrs Trevelyan and hei sister had 
now been at Nuncombe Putney for more than a fort- 
night, and something in that matter of calling must have 
been done, — or have been left undone In answer to an 
mgeniously-framed question asked by Camilla French, 
Dorothy at once set the matter at rest Mrs Merton,* 
said Camilla French, ‘must find it a great thing to have 
two new ladies come to the village, especially now that 
she has lost you, Miss Stanbury J^* 

‘Mamma tells me, said Dorothy, ‘that Mrs Trevel- 
yan and Miss Rowley do not mean to know anybody 
They have given it out quite plainly, so that there should 
be no mistake * 

‘Dear, dear’* said Camilla French 
‘I dare say it*s for the best,* said Arabella French, 
who was the elder, and who looked very meek and soft 
Miss French almost always looked meek and soft 
‘Fm afraid it will make it very dull for >our mother, 
— ^not seeing her old friends,* said Mr Gibson 
‘Mamma won*t feel that at all,* said Dorothy 
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‘Mrs Stanbury, I suppose, will see her own friends 
at her house just the same,’ said Camilla 

‘There would be great difficulty in that, when there 
is a lady who is to remain unknown,’ said Arabella 
‘Don’t you think so, Mr Gibson Mr Gibson replied 
that perhaps there might be a difficulty, but he wasn’t 
sure The difficulty, he thought, might be got over if the 
ladies did not always occupy the same room 

‘You have never seen Mrs Trevelyan, have you, 
Miss Stanbury asked Camilla ^ 

‘Never ’ 

‘She IS not an old family friend, then, — or anything 
of that sort^"’ 

‘Oh, dear, no * 

‘Because,’ said Arabella, ‘it is so odd how different 
people get together sometimes ’ Then Dorothy ex- 
plamed that Mr Trevelyan and her brother Hugh had 
long been friends 

Oh* — of Mr Trevelyan,’ said Camilla ‘Then it is 
he that has sent his wife to Nuncombe, not she that has 
come there 

‘I suppose there has been some agreement,’ said 
Dorothy 

‘Just so, ]ust so,’ said Arabella, the meek ‘I should 
like to see her They say that she is very beautiful, 
don’t they'’ 

*My brother says that she is handsome ’ 
‘Exceedingly lovely. I’m told,’ said Camilla *I 
should like to see her, — ^shouldn’t you, Mr Gibson?’ 

‘I always like to see a pretty woman,’ said Mr 
Gibson, with a polite bow, which the sisters shared 
between them 

‘I suppose she’ll go to church,’ said Camilla 
‘Very likely not,’ said Arabella ‘Ladies of that sort 
very often don’t go to church I dare say you’ll find that 
she’ll never stir out of the place at all, and that not a 
soul m Nuncombe will ever see her except the gardener 
It IS such a thing for a woman to be separated from her 
husband* Don’t you think so, Mr Gibson?’ 

‘Of course zt is,' said he. With a shake of his head, 
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which was intended to imply that the censure of the 
church must of course attend any sundering of those 
whom the church had bound together, but which implied 
also by the absence from it of any intense clerical seve- 
nty, that as the separated wife was allowed to live with 
so very respectable a lady as Mrs Stanbury, there must 
probably be some mitigating circumstances attending 
this special separation 

‘I wonder what he is like?* said Camilla, after a pause 
‘Who?’ asked Arabella 
‘The gentleman,* said Camilla 
‘What gentleman?* demanded Arabella 
‘I don’t mean Mr Trevetyan,* said Camilla 
‘I don’t believe theie really is, — eh, — is there?* said 
Mr Gibson, \ery timidly 
‘Oh, dear, yes,’ said Arabella 
‘Fm afraid there’s something of the kmd,* said 
Camilla ‘I’ve heard that there is, and I’ve heard his 
name * Then she whispered very closely mto the ear of 
Mr Gibson the words, ‘Colonel Osborne,’ as though 
her lips were far too pure to mention aloud any sound so 
full of iniquity 

‘Indeed** said Mr Gibson 

‘But he ’s quite an old man,* said Dorothy, ‘and knew 
her father mtimately before she was bom And, as far 
as I can understand, her husband does not suspect her 
in the least And it’s only because there *s a misunder- 
standing between them, and not at all because of the 
gentleman 

‘Oh*’ exclaimed Camilla 
‘Ah** exclaimed Arabella 

‘That would make a difference,* said Mr Gibson 
‘But for a married woman to have her name men- 
tioned at all with a gentleman, — ^it is so bad, is it not, 
Mr Gibson?’ And then Arabella also had her whisper 
into the clergyman’s ear, — very closely ‘Fm afraid 
there *s not a doubt about the Colonel Fm afraid not 
I am indeed ’ 

‘Two by honours and the odd, and it’s my deal,* said 
Miss Stanbury, briskly, «and the sharp click with which 
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she put the markers down upon the table was heard all 
through Sie room ‘I don’t want anybody to tell me,’ 
she said, ‘that when a young woman is parted from her 
husband, the chances are ten to one that she has been 
very foolish ’ 

‘But what’s a woman to do, if her husband beats her*^* 
said Mrs Crumble ^ 

‘Beat him again,’ said Mrs MacHugh 

‘And the husband will be sure to have the worst of it,’ 
said Mr Crumble ‘Well, I deo?are, if you haven’t 
turned up an honour again, Miss Stanbury*’ 

‘It was your wife that cut it to me, Mr Crumble ’ 
Then they were again at once immersed in the play, and 
the name neither of Trevetyan nor Osborne was heard 
till Miss Stanbury was marking her double under the 
candlestick, but during all the pauses in the game the 
conversation went back to the same topic, and when 
the rubber was over they who had been playing it lost 
themselves for ten minutes in the allurements of the inter- 
esting subject It was so singular a coincidence that 
the lady should have gone to Nuncombe Putney of all 
villages m England, and to the house of Mrs Stanbury 
of all ladies in England And then was she innocent, or 
was she guilty, and if guilty, in what degree?* That she 
had been allowed to bring her baby with her was con- 
sidered to be a great point in her favour Mr Crumble ’s 
opinion was that it was ‘only a few words’ Mrs 
Crumble was afraid that she had been a little light Mrs 
MacHugh said that there was never fire without smoke 
And Miss Stanbury, as she took her departure, declared 
that the young women of the present day didn’t know 
what they were after ‘ They think that the world should 
be all frolic and dancing, and they have no more idea of 
doing their duty and earning their bread than a boy 
home for the holidays has of doing lessons ’ 

Then, as she went home with Dorothy across the 
Close, she spoke a word which she intended to be veiy 
serious ‘I don’t mean to say anything against your 
mother for what she has done as yet Somebody must 
take the woman m, and perhaps it was natural But if 
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that Colonel what’s-his-name makes his way down to 
Nuncombe Putney, your mother must send her^packing, 
if she has any respect either for herself or for Priscilla ' 


CHAPTER XVI 

DARTMOOR 

T he well-weighed decision of Miss Stanbury res- 
pecting the Sta^jbury-Trevelyan arrangement at 
Nuncombe Putney had been communicated to Dorothy 
as the two walked home at night across the Close from 
Mrs MacHugh’s house, and it was accepted by Dorothy 
as being wise and proper It amounted to this If Mrs 
Tievelyan should behave heiself with propriety in her 
retirement at the Clock House, no fuither blame m the 
matter should be attributed to Mrs Stanbury for re- 
ceiving her, — ^at any rate in Dorothy’s hearing The 
existing scheme, whether wise or foolish, should be 
regarded as an accepted scheme But if Mrs Trevelyan 
should be indiscreet, — if, for instance. Colonel Osborne 
should show himself at Nuncombe Putney, — then, for 
the sake of the family, Miss Stanbury would speak out, 
and would speak out very loudly All this Dorothy 
understood, and she could perceive that her aunt had 
strong suspicion that there would be indiscretion 
‘I never knew one like her,’ said Miss Stanbury, 
‘who, when she’d got away from one man, didn’t want 
to have another dangling after her ’ 

A week had hardly passed after the party at Mrs 
MacHugh’s, and Mrs Trevelyan had hardly been three 
weeks at Nuncombe Putney, before the tidings which 
Miss Stanbury almost expected reached her ears 
‘The Colonel’s been at the Clock House, ma’am,’ 
said Martha 

Now, It was quite understood in the Close by this 
time that ‘the Colonel’ meant Colonel Osborne 
‘No’’ 

‘I’m told he has though, ma’am, for sure and certain * 
‘Who says so?” 
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‘Giles Hickbody was down at Lessboro*, and see'd 
him his^elf, — a portly, middle-aged man, — ^not one of 
your young scampish-like lovers ’ 

That *s the man ’ 

‘Oh, yes He went over to Nuncombe Putney, as 
sure as anything, — ^hired Mrs Clegg’s chaise and pair, 
and asked for Mrs Trevelyan’s house as open as any- 
thmg When Giles asked in the yard, they told him as 
how that was the married lady s young man ’ 

‘I’d like to be at his tail, — ^so I^ould, — ^with a mop- 
handle,’ said Miss Stanbury, whose hatred for those sms 
by which the comfort and respectability of the world are 
destroyed, was not only sincere, but intense ‘Well, 
and what then?’ 

‘He came back and slept at Mrs Clegg’s that night, 
— ^at least, that was what he said he should do * 

Miss Stanbury, however, w^as not so precipitate or 
uncharitable as to act strongly upon information such as 
this Before she even said a word to Dorothy, she made 
further inquiry She made very minute inquiry, writing 
even to her very old and intimate friend Mrs Ellison, 
of Lessboro’, — ^writing to that lady a most cautious and 
guarded letter At last it became a fact proved to her 
mind that Colonel Osborne had been at the Clock 
House, had been received there, and had remained there 
for hours, — had been allowed access to Mrs Trevelyan, 
and had slept the night at the inn at Lessboro’ The 
thing was so terrible to Miss Stanbury s mind, that even 
false hair. Dr Colenso, and penny newspapers did not 
account for it 

‘I shall begm to believe that the Evil One has been 
allowed to come among us in person because of our sms/ 
she said to Martha, — ^and she meant it 

In the meantime, Mrs Trevelyan, as may be remem- 
bered, had hired Mrs Crocket’s open carriage, and the 
three young women, Mrs Trevelyan, Nora, and Pris- 
cilla, made a little excursion to Prmcetown, somewhat 
after the fashion of a picnic At Prmcetown, in the 
middle of Dartmoor, about nine miles from Nuncombe 
Putney, is the prison establishment at which are kept 
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convicts undergoing penal servitude It is regarded by 
all the country round with great interest, chiefly be- 
cause the prisoners now and again escape, and then 
there comes a period of interesting excitement until the 
escaped felon shall have been again taken How can 
you tell where he may be, or whether it may not suit 
him to find his rest in your own cupboard, or under your 
own bedf^ And then, as escape without notice will of 
course be the felon’s object, to attain that he will pro- 
bably cut your throat, and the throat of everybody be- 
longing to you All which considerations give an 
interest to Prmcetown, and excite m the hearts of the 
Devonians of these parts a strong affection for the 
Dartmoor prison Of those who visit Prmcetown com- 
paratively few effect an entrance within the walls of the 
gaol They look at the gloomy place with a mysterious 
interest, feeling something akin to envy for the prisoners 
who have enjoyed the privilege of solving the mysteries 
of prison life, and who know how men feel when they 
have their hair cut short, and are free from moral respon- 
sibility for their own conduct, and are moved about in 
gangs, and treated like wild beasts 

But the journey to Prmcetown, from whatever side 
It IS approached, has the charm of wild and beautiful 
scenery The spot itself is ugly enough, but you can go 
not thither without breathing the sweetest, freshest air, 
and encountering that delightful sense of romance which 
mooiland scenery always produces The idea of our 
three friends was to see the Moor rather than the prison, 
to learn something of the country around, and to enjoy 
the excitement of eating a sandwich sitting on a hillock, 
in exchange for the ordinary comforts of a good dinner 
with chairs and tables A bottle of sherry and water and 
a paper of sandwiches contained their whole banquet, 
for ladies, though they like good things at picnics, and, 
indeed, at other times, almost as well as men like them, 
very seldom prepare dainties for themselves alone Men 
are wiser and more thoughtful, and are careful to have 
the good things, even if they are to be enjoyed without 
companionship 
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Mrs procket's boy, though he was only about three 
feet high, was a miracle of skill and discretion He used 
the machine, as the patent drag is called, in going down 
the hills with the utmost care He never forced the 
beast be}rond a walk if there was the slightest rise in the 
ground, and as there was always a rise, the ]ourney was 
slow But the three ladies enjoyed it thoroughly, and 
Mrs Trevelyan was in better spirits than she herself 
had thought to be possible for her in her present condi- 
tion Most of us have recognised the fact that a dram of 
spirits will create, — that a so-called nip of brandy will 
create hilarity, or, at least, alacrity, and that a glass of 
sherry will often ‘pick up’ and set in order the prostrate 
animal and mental faculties of the drinker But we are 
not sufficiently alive to the fact that copious draughts of 
fresh air, — of air fresh and unaccustomed, — will have 
precisely the same effect We do know that now and 
again it is very essential to ‘change the air’ , but we gene- 
rally consider that to do that with any chance of advan- 
tage, it IS necessary to go far afield, and we think also 
that such change of the air is only needful when sickness 
of the body has come upon us, or when it threatens to 
come We are seldom aware that we may imbibe long 
potations of pleasure and healthy excitement without 
perhaps going out of our own county, that such pota- 
tions are within a day’s journey of most of us, and that 
they are to be had for half-a-crown a head, all expenses 
told Mrs Trevelyan probably did not know that the 
cloud was lifted off her mind, and the load of her sorrow 
made light to her, by the special vigour of the air of the 
Moor, but she did know that she was enjoying herself, 
and that the world was pleasanter to her than it had been 
for months past 

When they had sat upon their hillocks, and eaten 
their sandwiches, — ^regretting that the basket of pro- 
Msions had not been bigger, — ^and had drunk their 
sherry and water out of the little horn mug which Mrs 
Crocket had lent them, Nora started off across the moor- 
land alone The horse had been left to be fed m Prince- 
town, and they had walked back to a bush under which 
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they had rashly left their basket of provender concealed 
It happened, however, that on that day there^ was no 
escaped felon about to watch what they had done, and 
the food and the drink had been found secure Nora had 
gone olf, and as her sister and Priscilla sat leaning 
against their hillocks with their backs to the road, she 
could be seen standing now on one little eminence and 
now on another, thinking, doubtless, as she stood on the 
one how good it would be to be Lady Peterborough, 
and, as she stood on the other, how much better to be 
Mrs Hugh Stanbury^ Only, — before she could be Mrs 
Hugh Stanbury it would be necessary that Mr Hugh 
Stanbury should share her opinion, — and necessary also 
that he should be able to maintain a wife should 
never do to be a very poor man’s wife,’ she said to her- 
self, and remembered as she said it, that m reference to 
the prospect of her being Lady Peterborough, the man 
who was to be Lord Peterborough was at any rate ready 
to make her his wife, and on that side there were none 
of those difficulties about house, and money, and posi- 
tion which stood m the way of the Hugh-Stanbury side 
of the question She was not, she thought, fit to be the 
wife of a very poor man, but she conceived of herself 
that she would do very well as a future Lady Peter- 
borough m the drawmg-rooms of Monkhams She was 
so far vain as to fancy that she could look, and speak, 
and move, and have her being after the fashion which is 
approved for the Lady Peterboroughs of the world It 
was not clear to her that Nature had not expressly m- 
tended her to be a Lady Peterborough, whereas, as far 
as she could see, Nature had not mtended her to be a 
Mrs Hugh Stanbury, with a precaiious income of per- 
haps ten guineas a week when journalism w^as doing 
well So she moved on to another little emmence to 
thmk of it there It was clear to her that if she should 
accept Mr Glascock she would sell herself, and not give 
herself away, and she had told herself scores of times 
before this, that a young woman should give herself 
away, and not sell herself, — ^should either give herself 
away, or keep herself to^herself as circumstances might 
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go She had been quite sure that she would never sell 
herself But this was a lesson which she had taught her- 
self when she was very young, before she had come to 
understand the world and its hard necessities Nothing, 
she now told herself, could be worse than to hang like a 
mill-stone round the neck of a poor man It might be a 
very good thing to give herself away for love, — but it 
would not be a good thmg to be the means c/ ruining 
the man she loved, even if that man were willing to be 
so ruined And then she thought that she could also love 
that other man a little, — could love him sufficiently for 
comfortable domestic purposes And it would un- 
doubtedly be very pleasant to have all the troubles of 
her life settled for her If she were Mrs Glascock, 
known to the world as the future Lady Peterborough, 
would it not be withm her power to bring her sister and 
her sister’s husband again together The tribute of the 
Monkhams authority and influence to her sister’s side 
of the question would be most salutary She tried to 
make herself believe that in this way she would be doing 
a good deed Upon the whole, she thought that if Mr 
Glascock should give her another chance she would 
accept him And he had distinctly promised that he 
would give her another chance It might be that this 
unfortunate quarrel m the Trevelyan family would 
deter him People do not wish to ally themselves with 
family quarrels But if the chance came in her way she 
would accept it She had made up hei mind to that, 
when she turned round from off the last knoll on which 
she had stood, to return to her sister and Priscilla 
Stanbury 

They two had sat still under the shade of a thorn 
bush, looking at Nora as she was wandering about, and 
talkmg together more freely than they had ever done 
before on the circumstances that had brought them to- 
gether *How pretty she looks,’ Priscilla had said, as 
Nora was standing with her figure clearly marked by 
the light 

'Yes, she is very pretty, and has been much admired 
This terrible affair of mine is,a cruel blow to her ’ 
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‘You mean that it is bad for her to come and live here 
« — without society ’ > 

‘Not exactly that, — ^though of course it would be 
better for her to go out And I don’t know how a girl is 
ever to get settled in the world unless she goes out But 
It IS always an injury to be connected m any way with a 
woman who is separated from her husband It must be 
bad for yt>u ’ 

‘It won’t hurt me,’ said Priscilla ‘Nothing of that 
kind can hurt me ’ ^ 

‘I mean that people say such ill-natured things ’ 

‘I Stand alone, and can take care of myself, said 
Priscilla ‘I defy the evil tongues of all the world to 
hurt me My personal cares are limited to an old gown 
and bread and cheese I like a pair of gloves to go to 
church with, but that is only the remnant of a prejudice 
The world has so very little to give me, that I am pretty 
nearly sure that it will take nothmg away ’ 

‘And you are contented?’ 

‘Well, no, I can’t say that I am contented I hardly 
think that anybody ought to be contented Should my 
mother die and Dorothy remam with my aunt, or get 
married, I should be utterly alone m the world Provi- 
dence, or whatever you call it, has made me a lady after 
a fashion, so that I can’t live with the ploughmen’s 
wives, and at the same time has so used me in other 
respects, that I can’t live with anybody else ’ 

‘Why should not you get married, as well as 
Dorothy?’ 

‘Who would have me? And if I had a husband I 
should want a good one, — a man with a head on his 
shoulders, and a heart Even if I were young and good- 
looking, or rich, I doubt whether I could please myself 
As It IS I am as likely to be taken bodily to heaven, as to 
become any man’s wife ’ 

‘I suppose most women think so of themselves at 
some time, and yet they are married * 

‘I am not fit to marry I am often cross, and I like 
my own way, and I have a distaste for men I never m 
my life saw a man whom I wished even to make my 
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intimate friend I should think any man an idiot who 
began t® make soft speeches to me, and I should tell 
him so ’ 

*Ah, you might find it different when he went on with 
It’ 

‘But I think,’ said Priscilla, ‘that when a woman is 
married there is nothing to which she should not submit 
on behalf of her husband ’ 

‘You mean that for me ’ 

‘Of course I mean it for you JFIow should I not be 
thmking of you, living as you are under the same roof 
with us? And I am thmking of Louey ’ Louey was the 
baby ‘What are you to do when after a year or two his 
father shall send for him to have him under his own 
care?’ 

‘Nothing shall separate me from my child,* said Mrs 
Trevelyan eagerly 

‘That IS easily said, but I suppose the power of doing 
as he pleased would be with him * 

‘ Wh> should It be with him ? I do not at all know that 
It would be with him I have not left his house It is he 
that has turned me out ’ 

‘There can, I think, be very little doubt what you 
should do,’ said Priscilla, after a pause, during which 
she had got up from her seat under the thoin bush 

‘What should I do?’ asked Mrs Trevelyan 

‘Go back to him ’ 

‘I will to-morrow if he will write and ask me Nay, 
how could I help myself I am his creature, and must go 
or come as he bids me I am here only because he has 
sent me ’ 

‘You should write and ask him to take you ’ 

‘Ask him to forgive me because he has ill-treated 
me?’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ said Priscilla, standing over 
her companion, who was still lying under the bush 
‘All that IS twopenny-halfpenny pride, which should 
be thrown to the wmds The more right you have been 
hitherto the better you can afford to go on being right 
What IS It that we all live upon but self-esteem? When 
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we want praise it is only because praise enables us to 
think well of ourselves Evei;y one to himself is the 
centie and pivot of all the world * 

‘It’s a very poor world that goes round upon my 
pi\ot,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 

‘I don’t know how this quarrel came up,’ exclaimed 
Priscilla, ‘and I don t care to know But it seems a 
trumpery* quarrel, — as to who should beg each other’s 
pardon first, and all that kind of thing Sheer and simple 
nonsense* Ask him to let it all be forgotten I suppose 
he loves you^’ 

‘How can I know? He did once * 

‘And 3 rOu love him?’ 

‘Yes I love him certainly ’ 

*I don’t see how you can have a doubt Here is Jack 
with the cairiage, and if we don’t mind he 11 pass us by 
without seeing us ’ 

Then Mrs Trevelyan got up, and when they had 
succeeded in diverting Jack’s attention for a moment 
from the horse, they called to Nora, who was still movmg 
about from one knoll to another, and who showed no 
desire to abandon the contemplations in which she had 
been engaged 

It had been mid-day before they left home m the 
morning, and they were due to be at home in time for 
tea, — ^which is an epoch in the day generally allowed to 
be more elastic than some others When Mrs Stanbury 
lived in the cottage her hour for tea had been six, this 
had been stretched to half-past seven when she received 
Mrs Trevelyan at the Clock House, and it was half- 
past eight before Jack landed them at their door It was 
manifest to them all as they entered the house that there 
was an air of mystery in the face of the girl who had 
opened the door for them She did not speak, however, 
till they were all within the passage Then she uttered 
a few words very solemnly ‘There be a gentleman 
come,’ she said 

‘A gentleman*’ said Mrs Trevelyan, thinking in the 
first moment of her husband, and in the second of 
Colonel Osborne 
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*He be for you, miss,’ said the girl, bobbing her head 
at Nora<» 

Upon hearing this Nora sank speechless into the 
chair which stood m the passage 


CHAPTER XVII 

A GENTLEMAN COMES TO NUNCOMBE PUTNEY 

r r soon became knowTi to them all as they remained 
clustered in the hall that Mr ** Glascock was in the 
house Mrs Stanbury came out to them and informed 
them that he had been at Nuncombe Putney for the last 
five hours, and that he had asked for Mrs Trevelyan 
when he called It became evident as the affairs of the 
evening went on, that Mrs Stanbury had for a few 
minutes been thrown into a terrible state of amazement, 
thinking that ‘the Colonel’ had appeared The strange 
gentleman, however, having obtained admittance, ex- 
plamed who he was, saying that he was very desirous of 
seemg Mrs Trevelyan, — and Miss Rowley It may be 
presumed that a glimmer of light did make its way into 
Mrs Stanbury ’s mind on the subject, but up to the 
moment at which the three travellers arrived, she had 
been in doubt on the subject Mr Glascock had declared 
that he would take a walk, and in the course of the after- 
noon had expressed high approval of Mrs Crocket’s 
culinary skill When Mrs Crocket heard that she had 
entertained the son of a lord, she was very loud m her 
praise of the manner in which he had eaten two mutton 
chops and called for a third He had thought it no dis- 
grace to apply himself to the second half of an apple pie, 
and had professed himself to be an ardent admirer of 
Devonshire cream ‘It’s them counter-skippers as turns 
up their little noses at the victuals as is set before them,’ 
said Mrs Crocket 

After his dinner Mr Glascock had returned to the 
Clock House, and had been sitting there for an hour 
with Mrs Stanbury, not much to her delight or to his, 
when the carnage was driven up to the door 
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*He IS to go back to Lessboro* to-night/ said Mrs 
Stanbury in a whisper 

*Of course you must see him before he goes/ said 
Mrs Trevelyan to her sister There had, as was natural, 
been very much said between the two sisters about Mr 
Glascock Nora had abstained from asserting in any 
decided way that she disliked the man, and had always 
absolutely refused to allow Hugh Stanbury’ s name to be 
mixed up with the question Whatever might be her 
own thoughts about Hugh Stanbury she had kept them 
even from her sister When her sister had told her that 
she had refused Mr Glascock because of Hugh, she had 
shown herself to be indignant, and had since that said 
one or two fine things as to her capacity to refuse a 
brilliant offer simply because the man w^ho made it was 
indifferent to her Mrs Trevelyan had learned from 
her that her suitor had declared his intention to per- 
severe, and here was perseverance with a vengeance^ 
*Of course you must see him, — ^at once,’ said Mrs 
Trevelyan Nora for a few seconds had remained silent, 
and then had run up to her room Her sistei followed 
her instantly 

‘What is the meaning of it alP’ said Priscilla to her 
mother 

‘I suppose he is in love with Miss Rowley,’ said Mrs 
Stanbury 

‘But who IS he?’ 

Then Mrs Stanbury told all that she knew^ She had 
seen from his card that he was an Honourable Mr 
Glascock She had collected from what he had said that 
he was an old friend of the two ladies Her conviction 
was strong in Mr Glascock’s favour, — thinking, as she 
expressed herself, that everything was right and proper, 
— but she could hardly explam why she thought so 

‘I do wish that they had never come,’ said Priscilla, 
who could not rid herself of an idea that thei e must be 
danger in having to do with women who had men run- 
ning after them 

‘Of course I’ll see him,’ said Nora to her sister *I 
have not refused to see Iwm Why do you scold me?’ 
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have not scolded you, Nora, but I do want you to 
think ho^tv immensely important this is * 

‘Of course it is important * 

‘And so much the more so because of my misfortunes ^ 
Think how good he must be, how strong must be his 
attachment, when he comes down here after you in this 
way * 

‘But I ha\ e to think of m^ own feelings ’ f 
‘You know you like him You have told me so And 
only fanc;y what mamma will feeB Such a position f 
And the man so excellent ^ Everybody says tliat he 
hasn’t a faul^ in any way ’ 

‘I hate people without faults * 

‘Oh, Nora, Nora, that is foolish^ There, there, you 
must go down Pi ay, — ^pray do not let any absurd fancy 
stand in your w ay, and destroy everything It will never 
come again, Nora And, only think, it is all now your 
own, if you will only whisper one word ’ 

‘Ah^ — one word, — and that a falsehood*’ 

‘No, — ^no Say you will try to love him, and that will 
be enough And you do love him?’ 

‘Do P’ 

‘Yes, you do It is only the opposition of your nature 
that makes you fight against him Will you go now?’ 

‘Let me be for two minutes by mvselt,’ said Nora, 
‘and then I’ll come down Tell him that I’m coming ’ 
Mrs Trevelyan stooped over her, kissed her, and then 
left her 

Nora, as soon as she was alone, stood upright in the 
middle of the room and held her hands up to her fore- 
head She had been far from thinking, when she was 
considermg the matter easily among the hillocks, that 
the necessity for an absolute decision would come upon 
her so instantaneously She had told herself only this 
morning that it would be wise to accept the man, if 
he should ever ask a second time, — and he had come 
already He had been waiting for her m the village 
while she had been thinking whether he would ever 
come across her path again She thought that it would 
have been easier for her now to have gone down with a 
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‘yes’ in her mouth, if her sister had not pressed her so 
hard to say that ‘yes ’ The very pressure hrom her 
sister seemed to imply that such pressure ought to be 
resisted Why should there have been pressure, unless 
there were reasons against her marrying hini'- And yet, 
if she chose to take him, who would have a right to com- 
plain of her? Hugh Stanbury had never spoken to her a 
word that would justify her in e\en supposing that he 
would consider himself to be ill-used All others of her 
friends would certainly rejoice, would applaud her, pat 
her on the back, cover her with caresses, and tell her 
that she had been born under a happy star And she did 
like the man Nay, — she thought she loved him She 
withdrew her hands from her brow, assured herself that 
her lot in life was cast, and with hurrying fingers at- 
tempted to smooth her hair and to arrange her ribbons 
before the glass She would go to the encounter boldly 
and accept &m honestly It was her duty to do so What 
might she not do for brothers and sisters as the wife of 
Lord Peterborough of Monkhams? She saw that that 
arrangement before the glass could be of no service, and 
she stepped quickly to the door If he did not like her as 
she was, he need not ask her Her mind was made up, 
and she would do it But as she went down the stairs to 
the room in which she knew that he was waiting for her, 
there came over her a cold feeling of self-accusation, — 
almost of disgrace ‘I do not care,’ she said ‘I know 
that I’m right ’ She opened the door quickl}^ that there 
might be no further doubt, and found that she was alone 
with him 

‘Miss Rowley,’ he said, ‘I am afraid you will think 
that I am persecuting you ’ 

‘I have no right to think that,’ she answered 

‘I’ll tell you why I have come My dear father, who 
has always been my best friend, is very ill He is at 
Naples, and I must go to him He is very old, you know, 
— over eighty, and will never live to come back to 
England From what I hear, I think it probable that I 
may remam with him till everything is over ’ 

‘I did not know that he was so old as that * 
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'They sav that he can hardly live above a month or 
two will never see my wife, — if I can have a wife, 
but I should like to tell him, if it were possible, — that, 
— that * 

‘I understand you, Mr Glascock ’ 

‘I told you that I should come to you again, and as I 
may possibly linger at Naples all the winter, I could not 
go without seeing you Miss Rowley, may I fiope that 
you can lo\e me*^ 

She did not answer him a woiyl, but stood looking 
away from him with her hands clasped together Had 
he asked her whether she would be his wife, it is possible 
that the answer which she had prepared would have been 
spoken But he had put the question in another form 
Did she love him^* If she could only bring herself to say 
that she could love him, she might be lady of Monkhams 
before the next summer had come round 

'Nora,* he said, 'do you think that you can love me^^* 
'No,* she said, and there was something almost of 
fierceness m the tone of her voice as she answered him 
'And must that be your final answer to me?** 

'Mr Glascock, what can I say?** she replied ‘I will 
tell you the honest truth, — I will tell you everything 
I came into this room determined to accept you But 
you are so good, and so kind, and so upright, that I can- 
not tell you a falsehood I do not love you I ought not 
to take what you offer me If I did, it would be because 
you are rich, and a lord, and not because I love you 
I love some one else There, — ^pray, pray do not tell of 
me, but I do * Then she flung away from him and hid 
her face in a corner of the sofa out of the light 

Her lover stood silent, not knowing how to go on 
with the conversation, not knowing how to bring it to 
an end After what she had now said to him it was im- 
possible that he should press her further It was almost 
impossible that he should wish to do so When a lady 
IS frank enough to declare that her heart is not her own 
to gn e, a man can hardly wish to make further prayer 
for the gift 'If so,* he said, 'of course I have nothing to 
hope * 
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She was sobbing, and could not answer him She was 
half repentant, partly proud of what she hadMone, — 
half repentant in that she had lost what had seemed to 
her to be so good, and full of remorse in that she had so 
unnecessarily told her secret 

‘Perhaps,’ said he, ‘I ought to assure you that what 
you have told me shall never be repeated by my lips ’ 
She thanked him for this by a motion of her head 
and hand, not by words, — and then he was gone How 
he managed to bid ^dieu to Mrs Stanbury and her 
sister, or whether he saw them as he left the house, she 
never knew In her corner of the sofa, weeping m the 
dark, partly proud and partly repentant, she remained 
till her sister came to her ‘Emily,* she said, jumping 
up, *say nothing about it, not a word It is of no use 
The thing is done and over, and let it altogether be 
forgotten * 

‘It is done and over, certainly,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘Exactly , — and I suppose a girl may do what she likes 
with herself in that way If I choose to decline to take 
anything that is pleasant, and nice, and comfortable, 
nobody has a right to scold me And I won’t be scolded ’ 
‘But, my child, who is scolding you?’ 

‘You mean to scold me But it is of no use The man 
has gone, and there is an end of it Nothing that you 
can say or I can think will bring him back again I don’t 
want anybody to tell me that it would be better to be 
Lady Peterborough, with everything that the w^orld has 
to give, than to live here without a soul to speak to, and 
to have to go back to those horrible islands next year 
You can’t think that I am very comfortable * 

But what did you say to him, Nora?’ 

‘What did I say to him? What could I say to him? 
Why didn’t he ask me to be his wife without saymg 
anything about love? He asked me if I loved him Of 
course I don’t love him I would have said I did, but it 
stuck in my throat I am willing enough, I believe, to 
sell myself to the devil, but I don t know how to do it 
Never mind It’s done, and now I’ll go to bed ’ 

She did go to bed, and Mrs Trevelyan explained to 
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the two ladies as much as was necessary of what had 
occurred When Mrs Stanbury came to understand 
that the gentleman who had been closeted with her 
would, probably, in a few months be a lord himself, that 
he was a very rich man, a member of Pai iiament, and 
one of those who are decidedly born with gold spoons in 
their mouths, and understood also that Nora Rowley 
had refused him, she was lost in amazement Mr 
Glascock was about forty years of age, and appeared to 
Nora Rowley, who was nearly twenty years his junior, 
to be almost an old man But to Mrs Stanbury, who 
was over sixty, Mr Glascock seemed to be quite in the 
flower of his age The bald place at the top of his head 
simply showed that he had passed his boyhood, and the 
grey hairs at the back of his whiskers were no more than 
outward signs of manly discretion She could not under- 
stand why any girl should refuse such an offer, unless 
the man were himself bad in morals, or in temper But 
Mrs Trevelyan had told her while Nora and Mr 
Glascock were closeted together, that he was believed 
by them all to be good and gentle Nevertheless she 
felt a considerable increase of respect for a young lady 
who had refused the eldest son of a lord Priscilla, when 
she heard what had occurred, expressed to her mother 
a moderated approval According to her views a girl 
would much more often be right to refuse an offer of 
marriage than to accept it, let him who made the offer 
be who he might And the fact of the man having been 
sent away with a refusal somewhat softened Priscilla’s 
anger at his coming there at all 

suppose he is a goose,’ said she to her mother, ‘and 
I hope there won’t be any more of this kind running 
after them while they are with us * 

Nora, when she was alone, wept till her heart was 
almost broken It was done, and the man was gone, and 
the thing was over She had quite sufficient knowledge 
of the world to realise perfecliy the difference between 
such a position as that which had been offered to her, 
and the position which in all probability she would now 
be called upon to fill She had had her chance, and For- 
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tune had placed great things at her disposal It must be 
said of her also that the great things which Foi1:une had 
offered to her were treasures very valuable in her eyes 
Whether it be right and wise to covet or to despise 
wealth and rank, there was no doubt but that she 
coveted them She had been instructed to believe in 
them, and she did believe in them In some mysterious 
manner of which she herself knew nothing, taught by 
some preceptor the nobility of whose lessons she had 
not recognised thoi’gh she had accepted them, she 
had learned other things also, — ^to revere truth and love, 
and to be ambitious as regarded herself of conferring 
the gift of her whole heart upon some one whom she 
could worship as a hero She had spoken the simple 
truth when she had told her sister that she had been 
willing to sell herself to the devil, but that she had failed 
in her attempt to execute the contract But now as she 
lay weeping on her bed, tearmg herself with remorse, 
picturing to herself in the most vivid colours all that she 
had thrown away, telling herself of all that she might 
have done and all she might have been, had she not 
allowed the msane folly of a moment to get the better of 
her, she received little or no comfort from the reflection 
that she had been true to her better instmcts She had 
told the man that she had refused him because she loved 
Hugh Stanbury, — at least, as far as she could remember 
what had passed, she had so told him And how mean it 
was of her to allow herself to be actuated by an insane 
passion for a man who had never spoken to her of love, 
and how silly of her afterwards to confess it^ Of what 
service could such a passion be to her lifei^ Even were it 
returned, she could not marry such a one as Hugh 
Stanbury She knew enough of herself to be quite sure 
that were he to ask her to do so to-morrow, she would 
refuse him Better go and be scorched, and bored to 
death, and buried at the Mandarms, than attempt to 
regulate a poor household which, as soon as she made 
one of Its number, would be on the sure road to rum* 
For a moment there came upon her, not a thought, 
hardly an idea, — ^something of a wakmg dream that she 
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would write to Mr Glascock and withdraw all that she 
had said' Were she to do so he would probably despise 
her, and tell her that he despised her, — but there might 
be a chance It was possible that such a declaiation 
would bring him back to her, — and did it not bring him 
back to her she would only be where she was, a poor 
lost, shipwrecked creature, who had flung herself upon 
the rocks and thrown away her only chance of a^^prosper- 
ous voyage across the ocean of life, her only chance, for 
she was not like other girls, who any rate remain on 
the scene of action, and may refit their spars and still 
win their way For there were to be no more seasons in 
London, no more living in Curzon Stieet, no renewed 
power of entering the ball-rooms and crowded staircases 
in which high-born wealthy lovers can be conquered 
A great prospect had been given to her, and she had 
flung It aside’ That letter of retractation was, however, 
quite out of the question The reader must not suppose 
that she had ever thought that she could write it She 
thought of nothing but of coming misery and remorse 
In her wretchedness she fancied that she had absolutely 
disclosed to the man who loved her the name of him 
whom she had been mad enough to say that she loved 
But what did it matter? Let it be as it might, she was 
destroyed 

The next morning she came down to breakfast pale 
as a ghost, and they who saw her knew at once that she 
had done that which had made her a wretched woman 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE STANBURY CORRESPONDENCE 

H alf an hour after the proper time, when the others 
had finished their tea and bread and butter, Nora 
Rowley came down among them pale as a ghost Her 
sister had gone to her while she was dressing, but she 
had declared that she would prefer to be alone She 
would be down directly, she had said, and had completed 
her toilet without even the assistance of her maid She 
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drank her cup ot tea and pretended to eat h^r toast, 
and then sat herself down, very wretchedly, to think of 
It all again It had been all within her grasp, — all of 
winch she had ever dreamed * And now it was gone* 
Eacn of her three companions strove from time to time 
to draw her into conversation, but she seemed to be 
resolute jin her refusal At first, till her utter prostra- 
tion had become a fact plainly recognised by them all, 
she made some little attempt at an answer when a direct 
question was asked <3f her, but after a while she only 
shook her head, and was silent, giving way to absolute 
despair 

Late in the evening she went out into the garden, 
and Priscilla followed her It was now the end of July, 
and the summer was in its glory The ladies, during the 
day, would remain in the drawing-room with the win- 
dows open and the blinds down, and would sit in the 
evening reading and working, or perhaps pretending to 
read and work, under the shade of a cedar which stood 
upon the lawn No retirement could possibly be more 
secluded than was that of the garden of the Clock House 
No stranger could see into it, or hear sounds from out of 
it Though It was not extensive, it was so well fur- 
nished with those charming garden shrubs which, in 
congenial soils, become large trees, that one party of 
wanderers might seem to be lost from another amidst 
its walls On this evening Mrs Stanbury and Mrs 
Trevelyan had gone out as usual, but Priscilla had 
remained with Nora Rowley After a while Nora also 
got up and went through the window all alone Priscilla, 
having waited for a few minutes, followed her, and 
caught her m a long green walk that led round the 
bottom of the orchard 

‘What makes you so wretched?’ she said 

‘Why do you say I am wretched?’ 

‘Because it’s so visible How is one to go on livmg 
with you all day and not notice it?’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t notice it I don’t think it kmd 
of you to notice it If I wanted to talk of it, I would 
say so ’ 
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‘It iSr better generally to speak of a trouble than to 
keep It to oneself,’ said Priscilla 

‘All the same, I would prefer not to speak of mine,* 
said Nora 

Then they parted, one going one way and one the 
other, and Priscilla \\as ceitamly angry at the reception 
which had been given to the sympathy which she had 
proffered The next day passed almost without a word 
spoken between the two Mrs Stanbury had not ven- 
tured as yet to mention to her gtiest the subject of the 
rejected lover, and had not even said much on the subject 
to Mrs Tievelyan Between the two sisters there had 
been, of course, some discussion on the matter It 
was impossible that it should be allowed to pass with- 
out It, but such discussions always resulted in an asser- 
tion on the part of Nora that she would not be scolded 
Mrs Trevelyan was very tender with her, and made no 
attempt to scold her, — tried, at last, simply to console 
her, but Nora w^as so continually at work scolding her- 
self, that every word spoken to her on the subject of 
Mr Glascock’s visit seemed to her to carry with it a 
rebuke 

But on the second day she herself accosted Priscilla 
Stanbury ‘Come into the garden,’ she said, when they 
two were for a moment alone together, ‘I want to speak 
to you ’ Priscilla, without answering, folded up her 
work and put on her hat ‘Come down to the green 
walk,’ said Nora ‘I was savage to you last night, and 
I w^ant to beg your pardon ’ 

‘You were savage,’ said Priscilla, smiling, ‘and you 
shall have my pardon Who would not pardon you any 
offence, if you asked it^’ 

‘I am so miserable’’ she said 
‘But whyJ*’ 

‘I don’t know I can’t tell And it is of no use talking 
about It now, for it is all over But I ought not to have 
been cross to you, and I am very sorry ’ 

‘That does not signify a straw, only so far, that when 
I have been cross, and havejbegged a person’s pardon, ^ 
—which I don’t do as often "as I ought, — I always feel 
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that It begets kindness If I could help you.in your 
trouble I would ’ 

‘You can’t fetch him back again ’ 

‘You mean Mr Glascock Shall I go and try^* 

Nora smiled and shook her head ‘I wonder what he 
would say if you asked him But if he came, I should do 
the same thing ’ 

‘I do not in the least know what 3 rOu have done, my 
dear I only see that you mope about, and are more 
down in the mouth ?han any one ought to be, unless 
some great trouble has come ’ 

‘A great trouble has come * 

‘I suppose you have had your choice, — either to 
accept your lover or to reject him ’ 

‘No, I have not had my choice * 

‘It seems to me that no one has dictated to you, or, at 
least, that you have obeyed no dictation ’ 

‘Of course, I can’t explain it to you It is impossible 
that I should ’ 

If you mean that you regret what you have done 
because you have been false to the man, I can sympathise 
with you No one has ever a right to be false, and if you 
are repenting a falsehood, I will willingly help you to 
eat your ashes and to wear your sackcloth But if you 

are repenting a truth ’ 

‘I am ’ 

‘Then you must eat your ashes by yourself, for me, 
and I do not think that you will ever be able to digest 
tiilem ’ 

‘I do not want anybody to help me,’ said Nora 
proudly 

‘Nobody can help you, if I understand the matter 
rightly You have got to get the better of your own 
covetousness and evil desires, and you are in the fair 
way to get the better of them if you have already re- 
fused to be this man’s wife because you could not bring 
yourself to commit the sin of marrying him when you 
did not love him I suppose that is about the truth of it, 
and indeed, indeed, I do sympathise with you If you 
have done that, though if is no more than the plainest 
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duty, I "vwll love you for it One finds so few people that 

will do any duty that taxes their self-indulgence ’ 

‘But he did not ask me to marry him * 

‘Then I do not understand anything about it * 

‘He asked me to love him * 

‘But he meant you to be his wife?' 

‘Oh yes, — ^he meant that of course ' 

‘And what did you say?’ asked Priscilla 
‘That I didn’t love him,’ replied Nora 
‘And that was the truth?’ 

‘Yes, — It was the truth ’ 

‘And what do you regret? — that you didn’t tell him 
a he?’ 

‘No, — ^not that,’ said Nora slowly 
‘What then? You cannot regret that you have not 
basely deceived a man who has treated you with a loving 
generosity?’ They w^alked on silent for a few yards, and 
then Priscilla repeated her question ‘You cannot mean 
that ^ou are sorry that you did not persuade yourself 
to do evil?’ 

‘I don’t want to go back to the islands, and to lose 
myself there, and to be nobody, — that is what I mean 
And I might have been so much^ Could one step from 
the very highest rung of the ladder to the very lowest 
and not feel it?’ 

‘But you have gone up the ladder, — if you only knew 
It,’ said Priscilla ‘There was a choice given to you be- 
tween the foulest mire of the clay of the world, and the 
sunlight of the very God You have chosen the sun- 
light, and you are crymg after the clay^ I cannot pity 
you, but I can esteem you, and love you, and believe in 
you And I do You’ll get yourself right at last, and 
there ’s my hand on it, if you’ll take it ’ Nora took the 
hand that was offered to her, held it in her own for some 
seconds, and then walked back to the house and up to 
her own room m silence 

The post used to come mto Nuncombe Putney at 
about eight in the morning, carried thither by a wooden- 
legged man w^ho rode a donkey There is a general 
understanding that the wooden-legged men in country 
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parishes should be employed as postmen, owmg to the 
great steadiness of demeanour which a wooden leg is 
generally found to produce It may be that such men 
are slower m their operations than would be biped post- 
men, but as all private employers of labour demand 
labourers with two legs, it is well that the lame and 
halt should find a refuge m the less exacting service of 
the government The one-legged man who rode his 
donkey into Nuncombe Putney would reach his post- 
office not above half in hour after his proper time, but 
he was very slow in stumping round the village, and 
seldom reached the Clock House much before ten On a 
certain morning two or thiee days after the conversa- 
tion just recorded it was past ten when he brought two 
letters to the door, one for Mrs Trevelyan, and one for 
Mrs Stanbury The ladies had finished their breakfast, 
and were seated together at an open window As was 
usual, the letters were given into Priscilla’s hands, and 
the newspaper which accompanied them into those of 
Mrs Trevelyan, its undoubted owner When her letter 
was handed to her, she looked at the address closely and 
then walked away with it into her own room 

'I think It’s from Louis,’ said Nora, as soon as the 
door was closed ‘If so, he is tellmg her to come back ’ 
‘Mamma, this is for you,’ said Priscilla ‘It is from 
Aunt Stanbury I know her handwriting ’ 

‘From your aunt^^ What can she be writing about^ 
There is something wrong with Dorothy ’ Mrs Stan- 
bury held the letter but did not open it ‘You had better 
read it, my dear If she is ill, pray let her come home ’ 
But the letter spoke of nothmg amiss as regarded 
Doiothy, and did not indeed e\en mention Dorothy’s 
name Luckily Priscilla read the letter in silence, for it 
was an angry letter ‘What is it, Priscilla Why don’t 
you tell me'’ Is anything wrong?’ said Mrs Stanbury 
‘Nothing is wrong, mamma, — except that my aunt is 
a silly woman ’ 

‘Goodness me^ what is it?’ 

‘It IS a family matter,’ gaid Nora smiling, ‘and I will 
go* 
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‘What can it be?* demanded Mrs Stanbury again as 
soon as Nora had left the room 

‘You shall hear what it can be I will read it to you,* 
said Priscilla ‘It seems to me that of all the women that 
ever lived my Aunt Stanbury is the most prejudiced, 
the most unjust, and the most given to evil thinking of 
her neighbours This is vhat she has thought fit to 
write to you, mamma * Then Priscilla read her aunt*s 
letter, which was as follows — 

The Close, Exeter, July 31, 186 — 
‘Dear Sister Stanbury, 

‘I am informed that the lady who is living with you 
because she could not continue to live under the same 
roof with her lawful husband, has received a visit at 
your house fiom a gentleman who was named as her 
lover before she left her own I am given to understand 
that it was because of this gentleman’s visits to her in 
London, and because she would not give up seeing him, 
that her husband would not live with her any longer ’ 

‘But the man has never been here at all,* said Mrs 
Stanbury, in dismay 

‘Of course he has not been here But let me go on * 

‘I ha\e got nothing to do with your visitors,* con- 
tmued the letter, ‘and I should not interfere but for the 
credit of the family There ought to be somebody to 
explam to you that much of the abominable disgrace of 
the whole proceeding will rest upon you, if you permit 
such goings on in your house I suppose it is your 
house At any rate you are regarded as the mistress of 
the establishment, and it is for }ou to tell the lady that 
she must go elsewhere I do hope that you have done so, 
or at least that you will do so now It is intolerable 
that the widow of my brother , — a clerg3Tnan, — ^should 
harbour a lady who is separated from her husband and 
who receives visits from a gentleman who is reputed to 
be her lover I wonder much that your eldest daughter 
should countenance such a proceeding 
‘Yours truly, 

‘Jemima Stanbury * 
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Mrs Stanbury, when the lettei had been r^d to her, 
held up both her hands in despair ‘Dear, dear,’ she 
exclaimed ‘Oh, dear*’ 

‘She had such pleasure m writing it,* said Priscilla, 
‘that one ought hardly to begruage it her * The blackest 
spot m the character of Priscilla Stanbury was her hatred 
for her aunt in Exeter She knew that her aunt had high 
qualities, and yet she hated her aunt She was well 
aware that her aunt was regarded as a shining light 
by very many good people m the county, and yet she 
hated her aunt She could not but acknowledge that her 
aunt had been generous to her brother, and was now 
very generous to her sister, and yet she hated her 
aunt It was now a triumph to her that her aunt had 
fallen into so terrible a quagijiire, and she was by no 
means disposed to let the sinning old woman easily 
out of It 

‘It is as pretty a specimen,* she said, ‘as I ever knew 
of malice and eaves-dropping combined * 

‘Don’t use such hard words, my dear * 

‘Look at her words to us,* said Priscilla ‘What busi- 
ness has she to talk to you about the credit of the family 
and abominable disgrace You have held your head up 
m poverty, while she has been rolling in money * 

‘She has been very good to Hugh, — and now to 
Dorothy ’ 

‘If I were Dorothy I would have none of her goodness 
She likes some one to trample on, — ^some one of the 
name to patronise She shan’t trample on you and me, 
mamma * 

Then there was a discussion as to what should be 
done, or rather a discourse in winch Priscilla explained 
what she thought fit to do Nothmg, she decided, should J 
be said to Mrs Trevelyan on the subject, but an 
answer should be sent to Aunt Stanbury Priscilla her- i 
self would write this answer, and herself would sign it 
There was some diffeience of opmion on this point, as 
Mrs Stanbury thought that if she might be allowed to 
put her name to it, eve^ though Priscilla should write 
It, the wordmg of it would be made, m some degree. 
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mild , — to suit her own character But her daughter was 

imperative, and she gave way 

It shall be mild enough in words,* said Priscilla, *and 
very short ’ 

Then she wrote her letter as follows — 

‘Nuncombe Putney, August 1, 186 — 
*Dfar Aunt Stanbury, 

‘You have found a mare’s nest ^The gentleman you 
speak of has never been here at all, and the people who 
bring you news have probably hoaxed you I don’t 
think that mamma has ever disgraced the family, and 
you can have no reason for thinking that she ever will 
You should, at any rate, be sure of what you are saying 
before you make such cruel accusations, 

‘Yours truly, 

‘Priscilla Stanbury 

‘P S — Another gentleman did call here, — ^not to see 
Mrs Trevel>an, but I suppose mamma’s house need 
not be closed against all visitors ’ 

Poor Dorothy had passed evil hours from the mo- 
ment in which her aunt had so far certified herself as to 
Colonel Osborne’s visit to Nuncombe as to make her 
feel it to be incumbent on her to interfere After much 
consideration Miss Stanbury had told her niece the 
dreadful news, and had told also what she intended to 
do Dorothy, who was m truth horrified at the iniquity 
of the fact which was related, and who never dreamed of 
doubting the truth of her aunt’s information, hardly 
knew how to interpose ‘I am sure mamma won’t let 
theie be anything wrong,’ she had said 

‘And you don’t call this wrong J"’ said Miss Stanbury, 
in a tone of indignation 

But perhaps mamma will tell them to go ’ 

I hope she will I hope she has But he was allowed 
to be there for hours And now three days have passed 
and there is no sign of anything being done He came and 
went and may come again when he pleases ’ Still Dorothy 
pleaded ‘I shall do my duty ’ said Miss Stanbuiy 
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‘I am quite sure mamma will do nothing, wrong,’ 
said Dorothy But the letter was written and sent, and 
the answer to the letter reached the house in the Close 
m due time 

When Miss Stanhury had read and re-read the very 
short reply which her niece had written, she became at 
first pale with dismay, and then red with renewed 
vigour and obstinacy She had made herself, as she 
thought, quite certain of her facts before she had acted 
on her information"* There was some equivocation^ 
some most unworthy deceit in Priscilla’s letter Or 
could It be possible that she herself had been mistaken^ 
Another gentleman had been there, — ^not, however, 
with the object of seeing Mrs Trevelyan’ So said 
Priscilla But she had made herself sure that the man in 
question was a man from London, a middle-aged man 
from London, who had specially asked for Mrs Trevel- 
yan, and who had at once been known to Mrs Clegg, at 
the Lessboro’ inn, to be Mrs Trevelyan’s lover Miss. 
Stanbury was very unhappy, and at last sent for Giles 
Hickbody Giles Hickbody had never pretended to 
know the name He had seen the man and had described 
him, ‘Quite a swell, ma’am, and a Lon’oner, and one 
as’d be up to anything, but not a young ’un, no, not just 
a young ’un, zartainly ’ He was cross-examined agam 
now, and said that all he knew about the man’s name 
was that there was a handle to it This was ended by 
Miss Stanbury sending him down to Lessboro’ to learn 
the very name of the gentleman, and by his coming back 
with that of the Honourable George Glascock written 
on a piece of paper ‘They says now as he was arter the 
other young ’ooman,’ said Giles Hickbody Then was 
the confusion of Miss Stanbury complete 

It was late when Giles returned from Lessboro’, and 
nothing could be done that night It was too late to 
write a letter for the next mommg’s post Miss Stan- 
bury, who was as proud of her own discrimmation as 
she was just and true, felt that a day of humiliation had 
indeed come for her She^hated Priscilla almost as vigor- 
ously as Priscilla hated her To Priscilla she would not 
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write to own her fault, but it was incumbent on her to 
confess it to Mrs Stanbury It was incumbent on her 
also to coniess it to Dorothy All that night she did not 
sleep, and the next mornmg she went about abashed, 
wretched, hardly mistress of her own maids She must 
confess it also to Martha, and Martha would be very 
stern to her Martha had pooh-poohed the whole story 
of the lo\er, seeming to thmk that there could be no 
reasonable objection to a lover past fifty 

*Doroth>,’ she said at last, aboifc noon, ‘I have been 
over hasty about your mother and this man I am sorry 
for it, and must — beg — everybody’s — ^pardon ’ 

‘I knew mamma would do nothmg wrong,’ said 
Dorothy 

‘To do wrong is human, and she, I suppose, is not 
more free than others, but in this matter I was misin- 
formed I shall write and beg her pardon, and now I 
beg your pardon ’ 

‘Not mine, Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Yes, yours and your mother’s, and the lady’s also, 
— ^for against her has the fault been most grievous I 
shall write to your mother and express my contrition ’ 
She put off the evil hour of writing as long as she could, 
but before dinner the painful letter had been written, 
and carried by herself to the post It was as follows, — 

‘The Close, August 3, 186 — 

‘Dear Sister Stanbury, 

‘I have now learned that the information was false on 
which my former letter was based I am heartily sorry 
for any annoyance I may have given you I can only 
inform you that my intentions were good and upright 
Nevertheless, I humbly beg your pardon 
‘Yours truly, 

‘Jemima Stanbury * 

Mrs Stanbury, when she received this, was inclined 
to let the matter drop That her sister-in-law should 
express such abject contrition was to her such a lower- 
ing of the great ones of the earjth, that the apology con- 
veyed to her more pain than pleasure She could not 
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hinder herself from syippathising with all that her sister- 
m-law had felt when she had found herself called upon 
to humiliate herself But it was not so with Priscilla 
Mrs Stanbury did not observe that her daughter’s name 
was scrupulously avoided in the apology, but Priscilla 
observed it She would not let the matter drop, without 
an attempt at the last word She therefore wrote back 
again as follows, — 

^ ‘Nuncombe Putney, August 4, 186 — 
‘Dear Aunt Stanbury, 

‘I am glad you have satisfied yourself about the 
gentleman who has so much disquieted you I do not 
know that the whole affair would be worth a moment's 
consideration, were it not that mamma and I, living as 
we do so secluded a life, are peculiarly apt to feel any 
attack upon our good name, — which is pretty nearly all 
that IS left to us If ever there were women who should 
be free from attack, at any rate from those of their own 
family, we are such women We never interfere with 
you, or with anybody, and I think you might abstain 
from harassing us by accusations 

‘Pray do not write to mamma m such a strain again, 
unless you are quite sure of your ground 
‘Yours truly, 

‘Priscilla Stanbury ’ 

‘Impudent vixen P said Miss Stanbury to Martha, 
when she had read the letter ‘Ill-conditioned, impudent 
vixen ’’ 

‘She was provoked, miss,’ said Martha 

‘Well, yes, yes, — and I suppose it is right that you 
should tell me of it I dare say it is part of what I ought 
to bear for being an old fool, and too cautious about my 
own flesh and blood I will bear it There, I was wrong, 
and I will say that I have been justly punished There, 
— there P 

How very much would Miss Stanbury's tone have 
been changed had she known that at that very moment 
Colonel Osborne was eating his breakfast at Mrs 
Crocket's mn, m Nuncbmbe Putney^ 
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CHAPTER XIX 

BOZZLE, THE EX-POLICEMAN 

W HEN Mr Tre\elyan had gone through the 
miserable task of breaking up his establishment 
m Curzon Street, and had seen all his furniture packed, 
including his books, his pictures, and his pet Italian 
ornaments, it was necessary that he should go and live 
somewhere He was very wretched at this time, — ^so 
wretched that life was a burden to him He was a man 
who loved his wnfe, — to whom his child was very dear, 
and he was one too to whom the ordinary comforts of 
domestic life were attractive and necessary There are 
men to whom release from the constraint imposed by 
family ties will be, at any rate for a time, felt as a re- 
lease But he was not such a man There was no delight 
to him in being able to dine at his club, and being free to 
go whither he pleased in the evening As it was, it 
pleased him to go nowhere m the evenings, and his 
moinings were equally blank to him He went so often 
to Mr Bideawhile, that the poor old lawyer became 
quite tired of the Trevelyan family quarrel Even Lady 
Milborough, with all her power of sympathising, began 
to feel that she would almost prefer on any morning 
that her dear young friend, Louis Trevelyan, should not 
be announced Nevertheless, she always saw him when 
he came, and administered comfort according to her 
light Of course he would have his wife back before long 
That was the only consolation she was able to offer, and 
she offered it so often that he began gradually to feel 
that soniethmg might be done towards bringing about 
so desirable an event After what had occurred they 
could not live again m Curzon Street, — ^nor even in 
London foi awhile, but Naples was open to them Lady 
Milborough said so much to him of the advantages 
which alw ays came in such circumstances from going to 
Naples, that he began to regard such a trip as almost 
the natural conclusion of his adventure But then there 
came that very difficult question, — ^what step should be 
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first taken? Lady Milborough proposed that he should 
go boldly down to Nuncombe Putney, and make the 
arrangement ‘She will only be too glad to jump into 
your arms,’ said Lady Milborough Trevelyan thought 
that if he went to Nuncombe Putney, his wife might 
perhaps jump into his arms, but what would come after 
that? How would he stand then in reference to his 
authority? Would she own that she had been wrong? 
Would she promise to behave better m future? He did 
not believe that she Vas yet sufficiently broken in spirit 
to make any such promise And he told himself again and 
again that it would be absurd in him to allow her to return 
to him without such subjection, after all that he had gone 
through in defence of his marital rights If he were to 
write to her a long letter, argumentative, affectionate, 
exhaustiv e, it might be better He was inclined to believe 
of himself that he was good at writing long, affectionate, 
argumentative, and exhaustive letters But he would not 
do even this as yet He had broken up his house, and 
scattered all his domestic gods to the winds, because 
she had behaved badly to him, and the thing done was 
too important to allow of redress being found so easily 
So he lived on a wretched hfe m London He could 
hardly endure to show himself at his club, fearmg that 
every one would be talking of him as the man who was 
separated from his wife, — ^perhaps as the man of whose 
wife Colonel Osborne was the dear friend No doubt 
for a day or two there had been much of such conversa- 
tion, but It had died away from the club long before his 
consciousness had become callous At first he had gone 
into a lodging in Mayfair, but this had been but for a 
day or two After that he had taken a set of furnished 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, immediately under those m 
which Stanbury lived , and thus it came to pass that he 
and Stanbury were very much thrown together As 
Trevelyan would always talk of his wife this was rather 
a bore, but our friend bore with it, and would even 
continue to instruct the world through the columns of 
the D R while Trevely^ was descanting on the pecu- 
liar cruelty of his own position 
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*I wish. to be just, and even generous, and I do love 
her with all my heart,' he said one afternoon, when 
Hugh was very hard at work 

‘ “ It IS all very well for gentlemen to call themselves 
reformers," ’ Hugh was writing, * “but have these gentle- 
men ever realised to themselves the meaning of that 
word? We think that they have never done so as long 

as " Of course you love her,' said Hugh, with his 

eyes still on the paper, still leaning on his pen, but 
finding by the cessation of sound '^hat Trevelyan had 
paused, and therefore knowing that it was necessary 
that he should speak 

*As much as ever,’ said Trevelyan, with energy 
' “As long as they follow such a leader, m such a cause, 

mto whichever lobby he may choose to take them ’* 

Exactly so, — exactly,* said Stanbury, ‘just as much as 
ever ' 

‘You are not listenmg to a word,' said Trevelyan 
‘I ha\en’t missed a single expression you have used,' 
said Stanbury ‘But a fellow has to do two tihmgs at a 
time when he 's on the daily press ' 

‘I beg your pardon for mterrupting you,' said Trevel- 
yan, angrily, getting up, taking his hat, and stalking 
off to the house of Lady Milborough In this way he 
became rather a bore to his friends He could not divest 
his mind of the injury which had accrued to him from 
his wife’s conduct, nor could he help talking of the grief 
with which his mind was laden And he was troubled 
with sore suspicions, which, as far as they concerned 
his wife, had certainly not been merited It had seemed 
to him that she had persisted in her intimacy with 
Colonel Osborne m a manner that was not compatible 
with that wife-like mdifference which he regarded as her 
duty Why had she written to him and received letters 
from him when her husband had plainly told her that 
any such communication was objectionable? She had 
done so, and as far as Trevelyan could remember her 
words, had plainly declared that she would continue to 
do so He had sent her away, mto the most remote 
retirement he could find for her, but the post was open 
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to her He had heard much of Mrs Stanbur};, and of 
Priscilla, from his friend Hugh, and thoroughly be- 
lieved that his wife was in respectable hands But what 
was to prevent Colonel Osborne from going after her, 
if he chose to do so^ And if he did so choose, Mrs 
Stanbury could not prevent their meeting He was 
racked with jealousy, and yet he did not cease to declare 
to himself that he knew his wife too well to believe that 
she would sin He could not rid himself of his jealous v, 
but he tried with all his might to make the man whom 
he hated the object of it, rather than the woman 
whom he loved 

He hated Colonel Osborne with all his heart It was 
a regret to him that the days of duellmg were over, so 
tint he could not shoot the man And yet, had duelling 
been possible to him. Colonel Osborne had done nothmg 
that would have justified him m calling his enemy out, 
or would even have enabled him to do so with any 
chance of inducing his enemy to fight Circumstances, 
he thought, were cruel to him beyond compare, m that 
he should have been made to suffer so great torment 
without havmg any of the satisfaction of revenge Even 
Lady Milborough, with all her horror as to the Colonel, 
could not tell him that the Colonel was amenable to any 
punishment He was advised that he must take his wife 
away and live at Naples because of this man, — that he 
must banish himself entirely if he chose to repossess 
himself of his wife and child, — and yet nothing could be 
done to the unprincipled rascal by whom all his wrongs 
and suffermgs were occasioned > Thmking it very pos- 
sible that Colonel Osborne would follow his wife, he had 
a watch set upon the Colonel He had found a retired 
policeman, — a most discreet man, as he was assured,— 
who, for a consideration, undertook the management of 
interesting jobs of this kind The man was one Bozzle, 
who had not lived without a certam reputation in the 
police courts In these days of his madness, therefore, 
he took Mr Bozzle mto his pay, and after a while he 
got a letter from Bozzle^ with the Exeter post-mark 
Colonel Osborne had left London with a ticket for 
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Lessborc'" Bozzle also had taken a place by the same 
tram for that small town The letter was written m the 
railway carriage, and, as Bozzle explained, would be 
posted by him as he passed through Exeter A further 
communication should be made by the next day’s post, 
m a letter which Mr Bozzle proposed to address to 
Z A , Post-office, Waterloo Place 

On receiving this hist letter, Trevelyan was in an 
agony of doubt, as well as misery What should he do^ 
Should he go to Lady Milborougfi, or to Stanbury, or 
should he at once follow Colonel Osborne and Mr 
Bozzle to Lessboro’ It ended in his resolving at last to 
wait for the letter which was to be addressed to Z A 
But he spent an mterval of horrible suspense, and of 
insane rage Let the laws say what they might, he 
would have the man’s blood, if he found that the man 
had even attempted to wrong him Then, at last, the 
second letter reached him Colonel Osborne and Mr 
Bozzle had each of them spent the day in the neighbour- 
hood of Lessboro’, not exactly in each other’s company, 
but very near to each other ‘The Colonel’ had ordered 
a gig, on the day after his arrival at Lessboro’, for the 
village of Cockchaffington, and, for all Mr Bozzle 
knew, the Colonel had gone to Cockchaffington Mr 
Bozzle was ultimately mclined to think that the Colonel 
had really spent his day in going to Cockchaffington 
Mr Bozzle himself, knowing the wiles of such men as 
Colonel Osborne, and thinking at first that that journey 
to Cockchaffington might only be a deep ruse, had 
walked over to Nuncombe Putney There he had had a 
pmt of beer and some bread and cheese at Mrs Crocket’s 
house, and had asked various questions, to which he did 
not receive very satisfactory answers But he inspected 
the Clock House very mmutely, and came to a decided 
opinion as to the pomt at which it would be attacked, 
if burglary were the object of the assailants And he 
observed the iron gates, and the steps, and the shape of 
the trees, and the old pigeon-house-looking fabric in 
which the clock used to be pla^ied There was no know- 
ing when information might be wanted, or what infor- 
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mation might not be of use But he made, himself 
tolerably sure that Colonel Osborne did not visit Nun- 
combe Putney on that day, and then he walked back to 
Lessboro' Having done this, he applied himself to the 
little memorandum book in which he kept the records 
of these interesting duties, and entered a claim against 
his employer for a conveyance to Nuncombe Putney and 
back, including driver and ostler, and then he wrote his 
letter After that he had a hot supper, with three glasses 
of brandy and water, "knd went to bed with a thorough 
conviction that he had earned his bread on that day 

The letter to Z A did not give all these particulars, 
but it did explain that Colonel Osborne had gone off, 
apparently, to Cockchaffington, and that he, — ^Bozzle, 
— ^had himself visited Nuncombe Putney The hawk 
hasn’t been nigh the dovecot as yet,’ said Mr Bozzle 
in his letter, meaning to be both mysterious and 
facetious 

It would be difficult to say whether the wit or the 
mystery disgusted Trevelyan the most He had felt 
that he was defiling himself with dirt when he first went 
to Mr Bozzle He knew that he was having recourse to 
means that were base and low, — ^which could not be 
other than base or low, let the circumstances be what 
they might But Mr Bozzle’s conversation had not 
been quite so bad as Mr Bozzle’s letters, as it may have 
been that Mr Bozzle’s successful activity was more in- 
supportable than his futile attempts But, nevertheless, 
something must be done It could not be that Colonel 
Osborne should have gone down to the close neighbour- 
hood of Nuncombe Putney without the intention of see- 
ing the lady whom his obtrusive pertmacity had dn\en 
to that seclusion It was terrible to Trevelyan that 
Colonel Osborne should be there, and not the less 
terrible because such a one as Mr Bozzle was watching 
the Colonel on his behalf Should he go to Nuncombe 
Putney himself? And if so, when he got to Nuncombe 
Putney what should he do there? At last, m his sus- 
pense and his grief, he resolved that he would tell the 
whole to Hugh Stanbury 
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‘Do r}ou mean/ said Hugh, that you have put a 
policeman on his track?’ 

‘The man was a policeman once ’ 

‘What we call a private detective I can’t say I think 
you were right ’ 

‘But you see that it was necessary,’ said Trevelyan 
‘I can’t say that it was necessary To speak out, I 
can’t understand that a wife should be worth watching 
who requires watching ’ 

‘Is a man to do nothing then? 'And even now it is not 
my wife whom I doubt ’ 

‘As for Colonel Osborne, if he chooses to go to 
Lessboro , why shouldn’t he? Nothing that you can do, 
or that Bozzle can do, can prevent him He has a perfect 
right to go to Lessboro’ ’ 

‘But he has not a right to go to my wife * 

‘And if your wife refuses to see him, or having seen 
him, — ^for a man may force his way in anywhere with a 
little trouble, — if she sends him away with a flea in his 

ear, as I believe she would ’ 

‘She IS so frightfully indiscreet ’ 

‘I don’t see what Bozzle can do ’ 

‘He has found out at any rate that Osborne is there,’ 
said Trevelyan ‘I am not more fond of dealing with 
such fellows than you are yourself But I think it is my 
duty to know what is going on What ought I to do 
now?’ 

‘I should do nothing, — except dismiss Bozzle ’ 

‘You know that that is nonsense, Stanbury ’ 
‘Whatever I did I should dismiss Bozzle ’ Stanbury 
was now quite in earnest, and, as he repeated his sug- 
gestion for the dismissal of the policeman, pushed his 
writing things away from him ‘If you ask my opinion, 
you know, I must tell you what I think I should get rid 
of Bozzle as a beginning If you will only think of it, 
how can your wife come back to you if she learns that 
you have set a detective to watch hei ?’ 

‘But I haven’t set the man to watch her ’ 

‘Colonel Osborne is nothing to you, except as he is 
concerned with her This^'man is now down m her 
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neighbourhood, and, if she learns that, how can^he help 
feeling it as a deep insult Of course the man watches 
her as a cat watches a mouse * 

‘But what am I to do? I can’t write to the man and 
tell him to come away Osborne is down there, and I 
must do something Will you go down to Nuncombe 
Putney yourself, and let me know the truth?’ 

After much debating of the subject, Hugh Stanbury 
said that he would himself go down to Nuncombe 
Putney alone There■^vere difficulties about the D R , 
but he would go to the office of the newspaper and over- 
come them How far the presence of Nora Rowley at 
his mother’s house may have assisted m bringing him 
to undertake the journey, perhaps need not be accu- 
rately stated He acknowledged to himself that the 
claims of friendship were strong upon him, and that as 
he had loudly disapproved of the Bozzle arrangement, 
he ought to lend a hand to some other scheme of action 
Moreover, having professed his conviction that no im- 
proper visiting could possibly take place under his 
mother’s roof, he felt bound to shew that he was not 
afraid to trust to that con\iction himself He declared 
that he would be ready to proceed to Nuncombe Putney 
to-morrow, — but only on condition that he might have 
plenary power to dismiss Bozzle 

‘There can be no reason why you should take any 
notice of the man,’ said Trevelyan 

‘How can I help noticing him when I find him 
prowlmg about the place? Of course I shall know who 
he is * 

‘I dont see that you need know anything about 
him ’ 

‘My dear Trevelyan, you cannot have two ambassa- 
dors engaged in the same service without communication 
with each other And any communication with Mr 
Bozzle, except that of sending him back to London, I 
will not have ’ The controversy was ended by the 
writing of a letter from Trevelyan to Bozzle, which was 
confided to Stanbury, in which the ex-policeman was 
thanked for his activity anci requested to return to London 
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for the present *As we are now aware that Colonel 
Osborne is in the neighbourhood/ said the letter, *my 
friend Mr Stanbury will know what to do ’ 

As soon as this was settled Stanbury went to the office 
of the D R and made arrangement as to his work for 
three days Jones could do the article on the Irish Church 
upon a pinch like this, although he had not given much 
study to the subject as yet, and Puddlethwaite, who was 
great in City matters, would try his hand on the present 
state of society m Rome, a subject on which it was essen- 
tial that the D R should express itself at once Having 
settled these little troubles Stanbury returned to his 
friend, and m the evemng they dined together at a 
tavern 

‘And now, Trevelyan, let me know fairly what it is 
that you wish,’ said Stanbury 

‘I wish to have my wife back again ’ 

‘Simply that If she will agree to come back, you will 
make no difficulty ’ 

‘No, not quite simply that I shall desire that she 
shall be guided by my wishes as to any intimacies she 
may form ’ 

‘That IS all very well, but is she to give any under- 
taking? Do you intend to exact any promise from her? 
It is ray opinion that she will be willing enough to come 
back, and that when she is with you there will be no 
further cause for quarrelling But I don’t think she will 
bind herself by any exacted promise, and certainly not 
through a third person ’ 

‘Then say nothmg about it Let her write a letter to 
me proposing to come, — and she shall come ’ 

‘Very well So far I understand And now what about 
Colonel Osborne? You don’t want me to quarrel with 
him I suppose?’ 

‘I should like to keep that for myself,’ said Trevelyan, 
grimly 

‘If you will take my advice you will not trouble your- 
self about him,’ said Stanbury ‘But as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not to meddler or make with him? Of 
course,’ continued Stanbury, after a pause, ‘if I find that 
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he IS intruding himself in my mother’s house, I ^hall tell 
him that he must not come there * 

‘But if you find him installed m your mother’s house 
as a visitor, — ^how then^’ 

‘I do not regard that as possible ’ 

‘I don’t mean living there,’ said Trevelyan, ‘but 
coming backwards and forwards, — agoing on in habits 

of intimacy with, with, ?’ His voice trembled 

so as he asked these questions, that he could not pro- 
nounce the word which was to complete them 
‘With Mrs Trevelyan, you mean ’ 

‘Yes, with my wife I don’t say that it is so, but it 
may be so You will be bound to tell me the truth ’ 

‘I will certainly tell you the truth * 

‘And the whole truth ’ 

‘Yes, the whole truth ’ 

‘Should It be so I will never see her again, — ^never 
And as for him, — but never mmd ’ Then there was 
another short period of silence, during which Stanbury 
smoked his pipe and sipped his whisky toddy ‘You 
must see,’ continued Trevelyan, ‘that it is absolutely 
necessary that 1 should do something It is all very well 
for you to say that you do not like detectives Neither 
do I like them But what was I to do? When you con- 
demn me you hardly realise the difficulties of my 
position ’ 

‘It IS the deuce of a nuisance certainly,’ said Stanbury, 
through the cloud of smoke, — thmking now not at all of 
Mrs Trevelyan, but of Mrs Trevelyan’s sister 

‘It makes a man almost feel that he had better not 
marry at all,’ said Trevelyan 

‘I don’t see that Of course there may come troubles 
The tiles may fall on your head, you know, as you walk 
through the streets As far as I can see, women go 
straight enough nineteen times out of twenty But they 
don’t like being, — what I call looked after ’ 

‘And did I look after my wife more than I ought?’ 

‘I don’t mean that, but if I were married, — ^which I 
never shall be, for I shallmever attain to the respecta- 
bility of a fixed income, — I fancy I shouldn’t look after 
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my wife at all It seems to me that women hate to be 

told about their duties ’ 

‘But if you saw your wife, quite innocently, falling 
into an improper mtimacy, — taking up with people she 
ought not to know, — doing that in ignorance, which 
could not but compromise yourself, — ^wouldn’t you 
speak a word then?’ 

‘Oh* I might just say, in an off-hand way, that Jones 
was a rascal, or a liar, or a fool, oj: anything of that sort 
But I would never caution her against Jones By George, 
I believe a woman can stand anything better than that ’ 

‘You have never tried it, my friend ’ 

‘And I don’t suppose I ever shall As for me, I be- 
lieve Aunt Stanbury was right when she said that I was 
a radical vagabond I dare say I shall never try the 
thmg myself, and therefore it’s very easy to have a 
tlieory But I must be off Good night, old fellow I’ll 
do the best I can, and, at any rate. I’ll let you know the 
truth ’ 

There had been a question during the day as to 
whether Stanbury should let his sister know by letter 
that he was expected, but it had been decided that he 
should appear at Nuncombe without any previous noti- 
fication of his arrival Trevelyan nad tihought that this 
was very necessary, and when Stanbury had urged that 
such a measure seemed to imply suspicion, he had de- 
clared that in no other way could the truth be obtained 
He, Trevelyan, simply wanted to know the facts as they 
were occurring It was a fact that Colonel Osborne was 
down in the neighbourhood of Nuncombe Putney That, 
at least, had been ascertained It might very possibly be 
the case that he would be refused admittance to the 
Clock House, — that all the ladies there would combine 
to keep him out But , — so Trevelyan urged, — ^the truth 
on this point was desired It was essentially necessary 
to his happiness that he should know what was being 
done 

‘Your mother and sister,’ said he, ‘cannot be afraid 
of your coming suddenly among them ’ 

Stanbury, so urged, had found it necessary to yield, 
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but vet he had felt that he himself was almost agting like 
a detective policeman, in purposely falling down upon 
them without a word of announcement Had chance 
circumstances made it necessary that he should go in 
such a manner he would have thought nothing of it It 
would simply have been a pleasant joke to him 

As he went down by the tram on the following day, 
he almost felt ashamed of the part which he had been 
called upon to perform 

CHAPTER XX 

SHEWING HOW COLONEL OSBORNE WENT 
TO COCKCHAFFINGTON 

T ogether with Miss Stanbury’s first letter to her 
sister-m-law a letter had also been delivered to Mrs 
Trevelyan Nora Rowley, as her sister had left the 
room with this m her hand, had expressed her opmion 
that It had come from Trevelyan, but it had in truth been 
written by Colonel Osborne And when that second 
letter from Miss Stanbury had been received at the 
Clock House, — ^that m which she m plain terms begged 
pardon for the accusation conveyed in her first letter, — 
Colonel Osborne had started on his deceitful little jour- 
ney to Cockchaffington, and Mr Bozzle, the ex-police- 
man who had him in hand, had already asked his way to 
Nuncombe Putney 

When Colonel Osborne learned that Louis Trevelyan 
had broken up his establishment m Curzon Street, and 
had sent his wife away into a barbarous retirement in 
Dartmoor, — ^for such was the nature of the mformation 
on the subject which was spread among Trevelyan’s 
friends in London, — ^and when he was made aware also 
that all this was done on his account, — because he was 
so closely intimate with Trevelyan’s wife, and because 
Trevelyan’s wife was, and persisted m continuing to be, 
so closely intimate with him, — ^his vanity was gratified 
Although it might be trye, — ^and no doubt was true, — 
that he said much to his friends and to himself of the 
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deep sorj^ow which he felt that such a trouble should be- 
fall his old friend and his old friend’s daughter, neverthe- 
less, as he curled his grey whiskers before the glass, and 
made the most of such remnant of hair as was left on 
the top of his head, as he looked to the padding of his 
coat, and completed a study of the wrinkles beneath his 
eyes, so that in conversation they might be as little 
apparent as possible, he felt more of pleasure than of 
pain in regard to the whole affair It was very sad that 
It should be so, but it was humarf Had it been in his 
power to set the whole matter right by a word, he would 
probably have spoken that word, but as this was not 
possible, as Trevelyan had in his opinion made a gross 
fool of himself, as Emily Trevelyan was very nice, and 
not the less nice m that she certainly was fond of himself, 
as great tyranny had been used towards her, and as he 
himself had still the plea of old family friendship to pro- 
tect his conscience, — ^to protect his conscience unless he 
went so far as to make that plea an additional sting to 
his conscience, — ^he thought that, as a man, he must 
follow up the matter Here was a young, and fashion- 
able, and very pretty woman banished to the wilds of 
Dartmoor for his sake And, as far as he could under- 
stand, she would not have been so banished had she 
consented to say that she would give up her acquain- 
tance with him In such circumstances as these was it 
possible that he should do nothing? Various ideas ran 
through his head He began to think that if Trevelyan 
were out of the way, he might, — ^might perhaps be" al- 
most tempted to make this woman his wife She was so 
nice that he almost thought that he might be rash enough 
for that, although he knew well the satisfaction of being 
a bachelor, — but as the thought suggested itself to him, 
he was well aware that he was thinking of a thing quite 
distant from him The reader is not to suppose that 
Colonel Osborne meditated any making-away with the 
husband Our Colonel was certainly not the man for a 
murder Nor did he even thmk of running away with 
his friend’s daughter Thoug]y[ he told himself that he 
could dispose of his wrmkles satisfactorily, still he knew 
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himself and his powers sufficiently to be aware that he 
was no longer fit to be the hero of such a romance as 
that He acknowledged to himself that there w as much 
labour to be gone through in running away with another 
man’s wife, and that the results, m respect to personal 
comfort, are not always happy But w hat if Mrs Trevel- 
yan were to divorce herself from her husband on the 
score of her husband’s cruelty Various horrors were 
related as to the man’s treatment of his wife By some it 
was said that she wa5 in the prison on Dartmoor, — or, 
if not actually in the prison, an arrangement which the 
prison discipline might perhaps make difficult, — that 
she was in the custody of one of the prison varders who 
possessed a prim cottage and a grim wife, ]ust outside 
the prison walls Colonel Osborne did not himself be- 
lieve even so much as this, but he did believe that Mrs 
Trevelyan had been banished to some inhospitable 
region, to some dreary comfortless abode, of which, as 
the wife of a man of fortune, she would have great 
ground to complain So thinking, he did not probably 
declare to himself that a divorce should be obtained, 
and that, in such event, he would marry the lady, — but 
ideas came across his mmd in that direction Trevelyan 
was a cruel Bluebeard, Emily, — ^as he was studious to 
call Mrs Trevelyan, — ^was a dear mjured saint And as 
for himself, though he acknowledged to himself that the 
lumbago pinched him now and agam, so that he could 
not rise from his chair with all the alacrity of youth, yet, 
when he walked along Pall Mall with his coat properly 
buttoned, he could not but observe that a great many 
young women looked at him with admiring e3^es 
It was thus with no settled scheme that the Colonel 
went to work, and made inquiries, and ascertained Mrs 
Trevelyan’s address in Devonshire When he learned 
It, he thought that he had done much, though, in truth, 
there had been no secrecy m the matter Scores of 
people knew Mrs Trevelyan’s address besides the news- 
vendor who supplied her paper, from whose boy Colonel 
Osborne’s servant obtained the information But when 
the information had been obtamed, it was expedient 
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that It should be used, and therefore Colonel Osborne 

wrote the following letter, — 

‘Acrobats Club, July 31, 186 — 

‘Dear 

Twice the Colonel WTOte Dearest Emily, and twice 
he tore the sheet on which the words were written He 
longed to be ardent, but still it was so necessary to be 
prudent* He was not quite sure of the lady Women 
sometimes tell their husbands, eVen when they have 
quarrelled with them And, although ardent expressions 
m writing to pretty women are pleasant to male writers, 
it IS not pleasant for a gentleman to be asked what on 
earth he means by that sort of thing at his time of life 
The Colonel gave half an hour to the consideration, and 
then began the letter. Dear Emily If prudence be the 
soul of \-alour, may it not be considered also the very 
mainspring, or, perhaps, the pivot of love*’ 

‘De^r Emili, 

‘I need hardly tell you with what dismay I have heard 
of all that has taken place in Curzon Street I fear that 
you must have suffered much, and that you are suffering 
now It IS an inexpressible relief to me to hear that you 
have your child with you, and Nora But, neveitheless, 
to have your home taken away from you, to be sent out 
of London, to be bamshed from all society* And for 
what? The maimer m which the minds of some men 
work is quite mcomprehensible 

‘As for myself, I feel that I have lost the company of 
a friend whom indeed I can very ill spare I have a thou- 
sand things to say to you, and among them one or two 
which I feel that I must say, — ^that I ought to say As it 
happens, an old schoolfellow of mine is Vicar of Cock- 
chaffington, a village which I find by the map is very 
near to Nuncombe Putney I saw him m town last 
sprmg, and he then asked me to pay him a visit There 
IS something m his church which people go to see, and 
though I don’t understand chinches much, I shall go and 
see It I shall run down on Wednesday, and shall sleep 
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at the inn at Lessboro’ I see that Lessboro’ is ,a market 
town, and I suppose there is an inn I shall go over to 
my friend on the Thursday, but shall return to Lessboro’ 
Though a man be e\er so eager to see a church door- 
way, he need not sleep at the parsonage On the follow- 
ing day, I will get over to Nuncombe Putney, and I 
hope that you will see me Considering m3 long friend- 
ship with you, and my great attachment to your father 
and mother, I do not think that the strictest martinet 
would tell 3^ou that you need hesitate in the matter 
‘I have seen Mr Trevelyan twice at the club, but he 
has not spoken to me Under such circumstances I 
could not of course speak to him Indeed, I may say 
that my feelings towards him just at present are of such 
a nature as to preclude me from doing so with any 
appearance of cordiality 

‘Dear Emily, 

‘Believe me now, as always, your affectionate friend, 

‘Frederic Osborne " 

When he read that letter over to himself a second 
time he felt quite sure that he had not committed him- 
self Even if his friend were to send the letter to her 
husband, it could not do him any harm He was aware 
that he might have dilated more on the old friendship 
between himself and Sir Marmaduke, but he experi- 
enced a certain distaste to the mention of things apper- 
taining to years long past It did not quite suit him in 
his present frame of mind to speak of his regard in those 
quasi-paternal terms which he would have used had it 
satisfied him to represent himself simply as her father’s 
friend His language therefore had been a little doubt- 
ful, so that the lady might, if she were so minded, look 
upon him in that tender light m which her husband had 
certainly chosen to regard him 

When the letter was handed to Mrs Trevelyan, she 
at once took it with her up to her own room, so that she 
might be alone when she read it The handwriting was 
quite familiar to her, and she did not choose that even 
her sister should see it^ She had told herself twenty 
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times ovpr that, while living at Nuncombe Putney, she 
v^as not living under the guardianship of Mi s Stanbury 
She would consent to live under the guardianship of no 
one, as her husband did not choose to remain with her 
and protect her She had done no wrong, and she would 
submit to no other authoi ity, than that of her legal loi d 
and master Nor, according to her views of her own 
position, \’v as it in his pov er to depute that authority to 
others He had caused the separation, and now she 
must be the sole judge of her owfi actions In itself, a 
correspondence between her and her father's old friend 
was in no degree criminal or even faulty There was no 
reason, moral, social, or religious, why an old man, over 
fifty, who had known her all her life, should not write to 
her But yet she could not say aloud before Mrs Stan- 
bury, and Priscilla, and her sister, that she had received 
a letter from Colonel Osborne She felt that the colour 
had come to her cheek, and that she could not even walk 
out of the room as though the letter had been a matter 
of indiiference to her 

And would it have been a matter of indifference had 
there been nobody there to see her ? Mrs Trevelyan was 
certainly not m love with ColoneJ Osborne She was 
not more so now than she had been when her father’s 
friend, purposely dressed for the occasion, had kissed 
her in the vestry of the church in which she was married, 
and had given her a blessmg, which was then intended 
to be semi-paternal, — ^as from an old man to a young 
woman She was not in love with him,-*— never would 
be, never could be m love with him Reader, you may 
believe in her so far as that But where is the woman, 
who, when she is neglected, thrown over, and suspected 
by the man that she loves, will not feel the desire of 
some sympathy, some solicitude, some show of regard 
from another man? This woman’s life, too, had not 
hitherto been of such a nature that the tranquillity of the 
Clock House at Nuncombe Putney afforded to her all 
that she desired She had been there now a month, and 
was almost sick from the want of excitement And she 
was full of wrath against her husband Why had he sent 
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her there to break her heart m a disgraceful retirement, 
when she had never wronged him? From morning to 
night she had no employment, no amusement, not&ng 
to satisfy her cravings Why was she to be doomed to 
such an existence? She had declared that as long as she 
could have her boy with her, she would be happy She 
was allo'wed to have her boy, but she was an\^thing but 
happy \\ hen she recen ed Colonel Osborne s letter, — 
while she held it in her hand still unopened, she ne\er 
for a moment thought that that could make her happy 
But there was m it something of excitement And she 
painted the man to herself in brighter colours now than 
she had ever given to him in her former portraits He 
cared for her He was gracious to her He appreciated 
her talents, her beauty, and her conduct He luiew that 
she deserved a treatment very different from that ac- 
corded to her by her husband Why should she reject 
the sympathy of her father's oldest friend, because 
her husband was madly jealous about an old man? Her 
husband had chosen to send her away, and to leave her, 
so that she must act on her own judgment Acting on 
her own judgment, she read Colonel Osborne's letter 
from first to last She knew that he was wrong to speak 
of coming to Nuncombe Putney, but yet she thought 
that she would see him She had a dim perception that 
she was standing on the edge of a precipice, on broken 
ground which might fall under her without a moment’s 
warning, and yet she would not retreat from the danger 
Though Colonel Osborne was wrong, very wrong in 
commg to see her, yet she liked him for coming Though 
she would be hah* afraid to tell her news to Mrs 
Stanbury, and more than half afraid to tell Priscilla, yet 
she liked the excitement of the fear Nora would scold 
her, but Nora’s scolding she thought she could answer 
And then it was not the fact that Colonel Osborne was 
coming down to Devonshire to see her He was 
coming as far as Lessboro’ to see his friend at Cock- 
chaffington And when at Lessboro’, was it likely that 
he should leave the neighbourhood without seeing the 
daughter of his old ally?"" And why should he do so? 
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Was he^to be unnatural in his conduct, uncivil, and un- 
friendly, because Mr Trevelyan had been foolish, sus- 
picious, and insane? 

So arguing with herself, she answered Colonel 
Osborne s letter before she had spoken on the subject to 
any one in the house, — and this was her answer, — 

'My DEA.R Colonel Osborne, 

‘I must leave it to your own judgment to decide 
whether you will come to Nuncombe Putnev or not 
There are reasons which would seem to make it ex- 
pedient that you should stay away, — even though 
circumstances are bringing you into the immediate 
neighbourhood But -of these leasons I will leave you 
to be the judge I will never let it be said that I myself 
have had cause to dread the visit of any old friend Never- 
theless, if you stay away, I shall understand why you 
do so 

‘Personally, I shall be glad to see you, — as I have 
always been It seems odd to me that I cannot write in 
warmer tones to my father’s and mother’s oldest fi lend 
Of course, you will understand that though I shall readily 
see you if you call, I cannot ask you to stay In the first 
place, I am not now living m my own house I am stay- 
ing with Mrs Stanbury, and the place is called the 
Clock House 

'Yours very sincerely, 
‘Emily Trevelyan ’ 

"The Clock House, Nuncombe Putney, Monday 

Soon after she had written it, Nora came into her 
room, and at once asked concerning the letter which she 
had seen dehvered to her sister that morning 

‘It was from Colonel Osborne,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘From Colonel Osborne ^ How very wrong 
*I don’t see that it is wrong at all Because Louis is 
foolish and mad, that cannot make another man wrong 
for doing the most ordinary thing in the world ’ 

‘I had hoped it had been from Louis,’ said Noia 
‘Oh dear, no He is by no means so considerate I do 
not suppose I shall hear fromTiim, till he chooses to give 
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some fresh order about myself or my child He will 
hardly trouble himself to write to me, unless 4ie takes 
up some new freak to show me that he is my master ’ 
‘And what does Colonel Osborne sayf^’ 

‘He IS coming here ’ 

‘Coming here?* almost shouted Nora 
‘Yes, absolutely here Does it sound to you as if 
Lucifer himself were about to show his face The ^ \ct is, 
he happens to have a friend in the neighbourhood whom 
he has long promise^ to visit, and as he must be at 
Lessboro*, he does not choose to go away without the 
compliment of a call It w ill be as much to you as to me * 
‘I don t want to see him in the least,* said Nora 
‘There is his letter As you seem to be so suspicious, 
you had better read it ’ 

Then Nora read it 

‘And there is a copy of my answer,* said Mrs Trevel- 
yan ‘I shall keep both, because I know so well what ill- 
natured things people will say * 

‘Dear Emily, do not send it,* said Nora 
‘Indeed I shall I will not be frightened by bugbears 
And I will not be driven to confess to any man on earth 
that I am afraid to see him Why should I be afraid of 
Colonel Osborne? I will not submit to acknowledge 
that there can be any danger in Colonel Osborne Were 
I to do so I should be repeating the insult against my- 
self If my husband wished to guide me in such matters, 
why did he not stay with me?* 

Then she went out into the village and posted the 
letter Nora meanwhile was thinking whether she would 
call in the assistance of Priscilla Stanbury, but she did 
not like to take any such a step m opposition to her 
sister 
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CHAPTER XXI 

SHEWING HOW COIONEL OSBORNE WENT 
TO NUNCOMBE PUTNEY 

C OLONEL OSBORNE was expected at Nuncombe 
Putney on the Friday, and it w as Thursday evening 
before either Mrs Stanbury or Priscilla was told of his 
coming Emily had argued the matter with Nora, de- 
claring that she would make the communication herself, 
and that she would make it when"'she pleased, and how 
she pleased ‘If Mrs Stanbury thinks,' said she, ‘that I 
am going to be treated as a prisoner, or that I will not 
judge myself as to whom I may see, or whom I may not 
see, she" IS very much mistaken * Nora felt that were 
she to give information to those ladies in opposition to 
her sister’s wishes, she would express suspicion on her 
own part by doing so, and she was silent On that same 
Thursday Priscilla had written her last defiant letter to 
her aunt, — ^that letter in which she had cautioned her 
aunt to make no further accusation without being sure 
of her facts To Priscilla’s imagination that coming of 
Lucifer in person, of which Mrs Trevelyan had spoken, 
would hardly have been worse than the coming of 
Colonel Osborne When, therefore, Mrs Trevelyan 
declared the fact on the Thursday evening, vainly en- 
deavouring to speak of the threatened visit in an ordi- 
nary voice, and as of an ordinary circumstance, it was 
as though a thunderbolt had fallen upon them 

‘Colonel Osborne coming here^’ said Priscilla, mind- 
ful of the Stanbury correspondence, — ^mindful of the evil 
tongues of the world 

‘And why not?’ demanded Mrs Trevelyan, who had 
heard nothing of the Stanbury correspondence 

‘Oh dear, oh dear*’ ejaculated Mrs Stanbury, who, 
of course, was aware of all that had passed between the 
Clock House and the house m the Close, though the 
letters had been written by her daughter 

Nora was deteimmed to stand up for her sister, what- 
ever might be the circumstances of the case ‘I wish 
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Colonel Osborne were not coming,* said she, ‘because it 
makes a foolish fuss, but I cannot understand how any- 
body can suppose it to be wrong that Emily should see 
papa*s very oldest friend in the world * 

‘But why IS he coming?* demanded Priscilla 
‘Because he wants to see an acquaintance at Cock- 
chaffington,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, ‘and there is a won- 
derful church-door there * 

‘A church-fiddlestick** said Priscilla 
The matter was debated throughout all the evenmg 
At one time there was a great quarrel between the 
ladies, and then there was a reconciliation The point 
on which Mrs Trevelyan stood with the greatest firm- 
ness was this, — that it did not become her, as a married 
woman whose conduct had always been good and who 
was more careful as to that than she was even of her 
name, to be ashamed to meet any man ‘Why should I 
not see Colonel Osborne, or Colonel anybody else who 
might call here with the same justification for calling 
which his old friendship gives him?’ Priscilla endea- 
voured to explain to her that her husband’s known wishes 
ought to hinder her from doing so ‘My husband should 
have remained with me, to express his wishes,’ Mrs 
Trevelyan replied 

Neither could Mrs Stanbury nor could Priscilla bring 
herself to say that the man should not be admitted into 
the house In the course of the debate, in the heat of her 
anger, Mrs Trevelyan declared that were any such 
threat held out to her, she would leave the house and see 
Colonel Osborne in the street, or at the inn 
‘No, Emily, no,* said Nora 

‘But I will I will not submit to be treated as a guilty 
woman, or as a prisoner They may say what they like, 
but I won’t be shut up * 

‘No one has tried to shut you up,* said Priscilla 
‘You are afraid of that old woman at Exeter,* said 
Mrs Trevelyan, for by this time the facts of the Stan- 
bury correspondence liad all been elicited in general 
conversation, ‘and yet you know how uncharitable and 
malicious she is ’ 
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‘We are not afraid of her/ said Priscilla ‘We are 
afraid of nothing but of doing wrong ’ 

‘And will It be wrong to let an old gentleman come 
into the house/ said Nora, ‘who is nearly sixty, and who 
has known us ever since we were born^* 

‘If he IS neaily sixty, Priscilla,’ said Mrs Stanbury, 
‘that does seem to make a diffei ence ’ Mrs Stanbury 
herself was only just sixty, and she felt herself to be 
quite an old woman 

‘They maj'' be devils at eighty^.’ said Priscilla 
‘Colonel Osborne is not a devil at all,’ said Nora 
‘But mamma is so foolish,* said Priscilla ‘The man’s 
age does not mattei in the least * 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear,* said Mis Stanbury, 
very humbly 

At that time the quarrel was raging, but afterwards 
came the reconciliation Had it not been for the Stan- 
bury correspondence the fact of Colonel Osborne’s threat- 
ened visit would have been admitted as a thing necessary 
— ^as a disagreeable necessity, but how was the visit to 
be admitted and passed over m the teeth of that corre- 
spondence ? Priscilla felt very keenly the peculiar ci uelty 
of her position Of course, Aunt Stanbury would hear 
of the visit Indeed, any secrecy in the matter was not 
compatible with Priscilla’s ideas of honesty Her aunt 
had apologised humbly for having said that Colonel 
Osborne had been at Nuncombe That apology, doubt- 
less, had been due Colonel Osborne had not been at 
Nuncombe when the accusation had been made, and the 
accusation had been unjust and false But his coming 
had been spoken of by Priscilla in her own letters as an 
occurrence which was quite out of the question Her 
anger against her aunt had been for saying that the man 
had come, not for objecting to such a visit And now 
the man was coming, and Aunt Stanbury would know all 
about It How great, how terrible, how crushing would 
be Aunt Stanbury ’s triumph ^ 

‘I must write and tell her,’ said Priscilla 

‘I am sure I shall not object,* said Mrs Trevelyan 

‘And Hugh must be told,’»said Mrs Stanbury 
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‘You may tell ail the world, if you like,’ said Mrs 
TreveUaii • 

In this way it was settled among them that Colonel 
Osborne was to be received On the next morning, 
Friday morning, Colonel Osborne, doubtless having 
heard something of Mrs Crocket from his friend at 
Cockchaffington, was up early, and had himself driven 
over to Nuncombe Putney before breakfast The ever- 
watchful Bozzle was, of course, at his heels, — or rather, 
not at his heels on th^ first two miles of the journey, for 
Bozzle, with painful zeal, had made himself aware of all 
the facts, and had sta’^ted on the Nuncombe Putney road 
half an hour before the Colonel’s fly was in motion And 
when the fly passed him he was lying discreetly hidden 
behind an old oak The driver, however, had caught a 
glimpse of him as he was topping a hill, and ha\ing seen 
him about on the previous day, and perceiving that he 
was dressed m a decent coat and trousers, and that, 
nevertheless, he was not a gentleman, began to suspect 
that he was — ^somebody There was a great deal said 
afterwards about Bozzle in Mrs Clegg’s yard at Less- 
boro’, but the Lessboro’ mind was ne\er able to satisfy 
Itself altogether respecting Bozzle and his mission 
As to Colonel Osborne and his mission, the Lessboro 
mind did satisfy itself with much certamty The horse 
was hardly taken from out of Colonel Osborne’s fly m 
Mrs Crocket’s yard w hen Bozzle stepped into the village 
by a path w^hich he had already discovered, and soon 
busied himself among the tombs m the churchyard Now, 
one corner of the churchyard was immediately opposite 
to the iron gate leading mto the Clock House ‘Drat 
’un,’ said the wooden-legged postman, still sitting on 
his donkey, to Mrs Crocket’s ostler, ‘if there be’ant the 
chap as was here yesterday when I was a starting, and 
I zeed ’un m Lezbro’ street thick very morning ’ ‘He 
be’ant arter no good, that ’un,* said the ostler After 
that a close watch was kept upon the watcher 

In the meantime. Colonel Osborne had ordered his 
breakfast at the Stag and Antlers, and had asked ques- 
tions as to the position of the Clock House He was 
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altogether ignorant of Mr Bozzle, although Mr Bozzle 
had beeli on his track now for two days and two nights 
He had determined, as he came on to Nuncombe Putney, 
that he would not be shame-faced about his visit to Mrs 
Trevelyan It is possible that he was not so keen in the 
matter as he had been when he planned his ]ourney in 
London, and, it may be, that he really tried to make 
himself believe that he had come all the wav to the con- 
fineT of Dartmoor to see the porch of Cockchaffington 
Church The session in London ^was over, and it was 
necessary for such a man as Colonel Osborne that he 
should do something with himself before he went down 
to the Scotch grouse He had long desired to see some- 
thing of the most picturesque county in England, and 
now, as he sat eating his breakfast in Mrs Crocket’s 
parlour, he almost looked upon his dear Emity as a 
subsidiary attraction ‘Oh, that’s the Clock House,’ he 
said to Mrs Crocket ‘No, I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Mrs Stanbury, very respectable lady, so I 
have heard, widow of a clergyman, ah, yes, son up in 
London, I know him, — always writing books, is he? 
Very clever, I dare say But there’s a lady, — indeed, 
two ladies, — whom I do know Mrs Trevelyan is 
there, I think, — ^and Miss Rowley * 

‘You be’ant Muster Trevelyan, be you?’ said Mrs 
Crocket, looking at him very hard 

‘No, I’m not Mr Trevelyan ’ 

‘Nor yet “the Colonel” they doo be talking about?’ 

‘Well, yes, I am a colonel I don’t know why any- 
body should talk about me I’ll just step out now, how- 
ever, and see my friends ’ 

‘It’s madam’s lover,’ said Mrs Crocket to herself, 
‘as sure as eggs is eggs ’ As she said so. Colonel 
Osborne boldly walked across the village and pulled the 
bell at the iron gate, while Bozzle, crouching among the 
tombs, saw the handle m his hand ‘There he is,’ said 
Priscilla Everybody m the Clock House had known 
that the fly, which they had seen, had brought ‘the 
Colonel’ into Nuncombe Putney Everybody had known 
that he had breakfasted at the Stag and Antlers And 
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everybody now knew that he was at the gate ringing 
the bell ‘Into the drawing-room/ said Mrs 8tanbury, 
with a fearful, tremulous \\ hisper, to the girl who went 
across the little garden m front to open the iron gate 
The girl felt as though Apollyon were there, and as 
though she were called upon to admit \poilyon Mrs 
Stanbury ha\ mg uttered her whisper, hurried away up- 
stairs Priscilla held her ground in the parloui , deter- 
mined to be near the scene of action if there might be 
need And it must te acknowledged that she peeped 
from behind the curtain, anxious to catch a glimpse of 
the terrible man, whose commg to Nuncombe Putney 
she regarded as so severe a misfortune 

The plan of the campaign had all been arranged Mrs 
Trevelyan and Nora together received Colonel Osborne 
m the drawing-room It was understood that Nora was 
to remain there during the whole visit ‘It is horrible to 
think that such a precaution should be necessary,’ Mrs 
Trevelyan had said, ‘but perhaps it may be best. There 
is no Imowing what the malice of people may not invent * 
‘My dear girls,’ said the Colonel, ‘I am delighted to 
see you,’ and he gave a hand to each 

‘We are not very cheerful here,* said Mrs Trevelyan, 
‘as you may imagine ’ 

‘But the scenery is beautiful,’ said Noia, ‘and the 
people we are living with are kind and nice ’ 

‘I am very glad of that,’ said the Colonel Then there 
was a pause, and it seemed, for a moment or two, that 
none of them knew how to begin a general conversation 
Colonel Osborne was quite sure, by this time, that he 
had come down to Devonshire with the express object 
of seeing the door of the church at Cockchaffington, and 
Mrs Trevelyan was beginning to think that he certamly 
had not come to see her ‘Have you heard from your 
father since you have been here^*’ asked the Colonel 
Then there was an explanation about Sir Marmaduke 
and Lady Rowley Mr Trevelyan’s name was not men- 
tioned , but Mrs Trevelyan stated that she had explained 
to her mo^er all the painful circumstances of her pre- 
sent life Sir Marmaduke, ‘as Colonel Osborne was aware. 
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was expected to be m England m the spring, and 
Lady Rcrwley would, of couise, come with him Noia 
thought that they might probably now come before that 
time, but Mrs Trevelyan declared that it was out of the 
question that they should do so She was sure that her 
father could not lea\ e the islands except when he did so 
in obedience to official orders The expense of doing so 
would be ruinous to him And what good would he do? 
In this way there was a great deal of family conversa- 
tion, m which Colonel Osborne w^s able to take a part, 
but not a word was said about Mr Trevelyan 

Nor did ‘the Colonel* find an opportunity of expres- 
sing a spark of that sentiment, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing which he had made this journey to Devonshire 
It IS not pleasant to make love in the presence of a third 
person, even when that love is all fair and above board, 
but it IS quite impracticable to do so to a married lady, 
when that married lady s sister is present No more 
futile visit than this of Colonel Osborne’s to the Clock 
House was ever made And yet, though not a word was 
spoken to which Mr Trevelyan himself could have 
taken the slightest exception, the visit, futile as it was, 
could not but do an enormous deal of harm Mrs 
Crocket had already guessed that the fine gentleman 
down from London was the lover of the married lady at 
the Clock House, who was separated from her husband 
The wooden-legged postman and the ostler were not 
long in connecting the man among the tombstones with 
the visitor to the house Trevelyan, as we are aware, 
already knew that Colonel Osborne was in the neigh- 
bourhood And poor Priscilla Stanbury was now ex- 
posed to the terrible necessity of owning the truth to 
her aunt ‘The Colonel,* when he had sat an hour with 
his young friends, took his leave, and, as he walked back 
to Mrs Crocket’s, and ordered that his fly might be got 
ready for him, his mmd was heavy with the disagreeable 
feeling that he had made an ass of himself The whole 
affair had been a failure, and though he might be able to 
pass off the porch at Cockchaffington among his friends, 
he could not but be aware himself that he had spent his 
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time, his trouble, and his money for nothing He be- 
came aware, as he returned to Lessboro , that had he 
mtended to make any pleasant use whatever of his posi- 
tion in reference to Mrs Trevelyan, the tone of his 
letter and his whole mode of proceeding should have 
been less patriarchal And he should have contrived a 
meeting without the presence of Nora Rowley 

As soon as he had left them, Mrs Tre\ elyan went to 
her own room, and Nora at once rejomed Priscilla 

‘Is he gone?*’ asked Priscilla 

‘Oh, yes, — ^he has*gone ’ 

‘What would I have given that he had never 
come’’ 

‘And yet,’ said Nora, ‘what harm has he done? I 
wish he had not come, because, of course, people will 
talk’ But nothing was more natui al than that he should 
come over to see us when he was so near us * 

‘Nora’’ 

‘What do you mean?* 

‘You don’t believe all that? In the neighbourhood’ 
I believe he came on purpose to see your sister, and I 
think that it was a dastardly and most ungentleman-like 
thing to do ’ 

‘I am quite sure you are wrong, then, — ^altogether 
wrong,’ said Nora 

‘Very well We must have our own opinions I am 
glad you can be so charitable But he should not have 
come here, — ^to this house, even though imperative 
business had brought him into the very village But men 
in their vanity never think of the injury they may do 
to a woman’s name Now I must go and write to my 
aunt I am not going to have it said hereafter that I 
deceived her And then I shall write to Hugh Oh dear, 
oh dear’’ 

‘I am afraid we are a great trouble to you ’ 

‘I will not deceive you, because I like you This is a 
great trouble to me I have meant to be so prudent, and 
with all my prudence I have not been able to keep clear 
of rocks And I have been so indignant with Aunt Stan- 
bury’ Now I must go aad eat humble-pie ’ 
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Then she eat humble pie, — after the following 
fashion, — 

‘Dear Aunt Stanbury, 

‘After what has passed between us, I think it right to 
tell you that Colonel Osborne has been at Nuncombe 
Putney, and that he called at the Clock House this morn- 
ing We did not see him But Mrs Trevelyan and 
Miss Rowley, together, did see him He remained here 
perhaps an hour 

‘I should not have thought it necessary to mention 
this to you, the matter being one in which you are not 
concerned, were it not for our former correspondence 
When I last wrote, I had no idea that he was coming, — 
nor had mamma And when you first wrote, he was not 
even expected by Mrs Trevelyan The man you wrote 
about, was another gentleman, — as I told you before 
All this IS most disagreeable, and tiresome, — and would 
be quite nonsensical, but that circumstances seem to 
make it necessary 

‘As for Colonel Osborne, I wish he had not been here, 
but his coming would do no harm, — only that it will be 
talked about 

‘I think you will understand how it is that I feel my- 
self constrained to write to you I do hope that you will 
spare mamma, who is disturbed and harassed when she 
gets angry letters If you have anything to say to my- 
self, I don’t mind it 

‘Yours truly, 

‘Priscilla Stanbury * 

‘The Clock House, Friday, August 5 ‘ 

She wrote also to her brother Hugh, but Hugh 
himself reached Nuncombe Putney before the letter 
reached him 

Mr Bozzle watched the Colonel out of the house, 
and watched him out of the village When the Colonel 
was fairly started, Mr Bozzle walked back to Lessboro’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SHEWING HOW MISS STANBURY BEHAVED 
TO HER TWO NIECES 

T he triumph of Miss Stanbury when she received 
her niece’s letter was certainly very gi eat, — so great 
that m Its first flush she could not res^-rain herself from 
exhibiting it to Dorothy 'Well, — ^well, — what do you 
think, Dolly • 

'About what, aunt^* I don’t know who the letter is 
from ’ 

'Nobody writes to me now so constant as youi sister 
Priscilla The letter IS from Priscilla Colonel Osboine 
has been at the Clock House, after all I knew that he 
would be there I knew it* I knew it’’ 

Dorothy, when she heard this, was dumbfounded 
She had rested her defence of her mother and sister on 
the impossibility of any such visit being admitted Ac- 
cording to her lights the commg of Colonel Osborne, 
after all that had been said, would be like the commg of 
Lucifer himself The Colonel was, to her imagination, 
a horrible roaring lion She had no idea that the erratic 
manoeuvres of such a beast might be milder and more 
innocent than the wooing of any turtle-dove She would 
have asked whether the roaring lion had gone away 
agam, and, if so, whether he had taken his prey with 
him, were it not that she was too much frightened at the 
moment to ask any question That her mother and 
sister should have been wilfully concerned in such im- 
quity was quite incredible to her, but yet she did not 
know how to defend them ‘But are you quite sure of it. 
Aunt Stanbury? May there not be another mistake?’ 

‘No mistake this time, I think, my dear Any way, 
Priscilla says that he is there ’ Now in this there was a 
mistake Priscilla had said nothing of the kind 

‘You don’t mean that he is staying at the Clock House, 
Aunt Stanbury?’ 

'I don’t know where he is now I’m not his keeper 
And, I’m glad to say, I’Hi not the lady’s keeper eitiier 
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Ah, mef It’s a bad business You can’t touch pitch and 
not be defiled, my dear If your mother wanted the 
Clock House, I would sooner have taken it for her my- 
self than that all this should have happened, — for the 
family s sake ’ 

But Miss Stanbury, when she was alone, and when 
she had read her niece’s three letters again and again, 
began to understand something of Priscilla’s honesty, 
and began also to percene that there might have been 
a great difficulty respecting the* Colonel, for which 
neither her niece nor her sister-in-law could fairly be 
held to be responsible It was perhaps the plainest 
characteristic of all the Stanburys that they were never 
wilfully dishonest Ignorant, prejudiced, and passionate 
they might be In her anger Miss Stanbury, of Exeter, 
could be almost maLcious, and her niece at Nuncombe 
Putney was very like her aunt Each could say most 
cruel things, most unjust things, when actuated by a 
mistaken consciousness of perfect right on her own side 
But neither of them could lie, — even by silence Let an 
error be brought home to either of them, — so as to be 
acknowledged at home, — and the error would be as- 
suredly confessed aloud And, indeed, with differences 
in the" shades, Hugh and Dorothy were of the same 
nature They were possessed of sweeter tempers than 
their aunt and sister, but they were filled with the same 
eager readiness to believe themselves to be right, — and 
to own themselves to others to be wrong, when they 
had been constrained to make such confession to them- 
selves The chances of life, and something probably of 
inner nature, had made Dorothy mild and obedient, 
whereas, in regaid to Hugh, the circumstances of his life 
and disposition had made him obstinate and self-reliant 
But in all was to be found the same belief in self, — 
which amounted almost to conceit, — ^the same warmth 
of affection, and the same love of justice 

"VV hen Miss Stanbury had again perused the corre- 
spondence, and had come to see, dimly, how things had 
gone at Nuncombe Putney, — ^when the conviction came 
upon her mind that Priscilla h^d entertained a horror as 
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to the coming of this Colonel eoual to that which she 
herself had felt, — ^when her imagination painted to her 
all that her niece had suffered, her heart was softened 
somewhat She had declaied to Dorothy that pitch, if 
touched, would certainly defile, and she had, at first, 
intended to send the same opinion, couched in very 
forcible words, to her correspondents at the Clock House 
They should not continue to go astray for want of being 
told that they were going astray It must be acknow- 
ledged, too, that there was a certain amount of ignoble 
wrath in the bosom of Miss Stanbury because her sis ter- 
m-law had taken the Clock House She had never been 
told, and had not even condescended to ask Dorothy, 
whether the house was taken and paid for by her nephew 
on behalf of his mother, or whether it was paid for by 
Mr Trevelyan on behalf of his wife In the latter case, 
Mrs Stanbury would, she thought, be little more than 
an upper servant, or keeper, — ^as she expressed it to 
herself Such an arrangement appeared to her to be 
quite disgraceful in a Stanbury, but yet she believed that 
such must be the existing arrangement, as she could 
not bring herself to conceive that Hugh Stanbur> could 
keep such an establishment over his mother’s head out 
of money earned by writing for a penny newspaper 
There would be a triumph of democracy in this which 
would vanquish her altogether She had, therefore, been 
anxious enough to trample on Priscilla and upon all the 
affairs of the Clock House, but yet she had been unable 
to Ignore the nobility of Priscilla’s truth, and having 
acknowledged it to herself she found herself compelled 
to acknowledge it aloud She sat down to think in 
silence, and it was not till she had fortified herself by her 
first draught of beer, and till she had finished her first 
portion of bread and cheese, that she spoke ‘I have 
written to your sister herself, this time,’ she said ‘I 
don’t know that I ever wrote a Ime to her before in my 
life* 

‘Poor Priscilla’* Dorothy did not mean to be severe 
on her aunt, either in regard to the letters which had 
not been written, or to <he one letter which now had 
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been written But Dorothy pitied her sister, whom she 

felt to be in trouble 

‘Well, I don’t know about her being so poor Pris- 
cilla, rU be bound, thmks as well of herself as any of 
us do * 

‘She’d cut her fingers off before she’d mean to do 
wrong,’ said Dorothy 

‘But what does that come to? What’s the good of 
that? It isn’t meaning to do right that will save us For 
aught I know, the Radicals msL} mean to do right Mr 
Beales means to do right — ^perhaps ’ 

‘But, aunt, — if everybody did the best they could?* 

‘Tush, my dear* you are getting beyond your depth 
There are such thmgs still, thank God’ as spiritual 
pastors and masters Entrust yourself to them Do 
what they think right ’ Now if aught were known in 
Exeter of Miss Stanbury, this was known, — that if any 
clergyman volunteered to give to her, unasked and un- 
mvited, counsel, either ghostly or bodily, that clergy- 
man would be sent from her presence with a wigging 
which he would not soon forget The thing had been 
tried more than once, and the wigging had been com- 
plete There was no more attentive listener in church 
than Miss Stanbury, and she would, now and again, 
appeal to a clei gyman on some knotty point But for the 
ordinary authority of spiritual pastors and masters she 
shewed more of abstract reverence than of practical 
obedience 

‘I’m sure Priscilla does the best she can,’ said Dorothy, 
gomg back to the old subject 

‘Ah, — ^well, — ^yes What I w^ant to say about Priscilla 
is this It IS a thousand pities she is so obstinate, so pig- 
headed, so certam that she can manage everything for 
herself better than anybody else can for her * Miss 
Stanbury was stnvmg to say something good of her 
niece, but found the task to be difficult and distasteful 
to her 

‘She has managed for mamma ever so many years, 
and since she took it we have hardly ever been in debt/ 
said Dorothy 
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‘She'll do all thit, I don’t doubt I don’t suppose she 
cares much for ribbons and false hair for hei ^eif ’ 
‘Who? Priscilla^ The idea of Priscilla with false 
hair’’ 

‘I dare say not, — I dare say not I do not think she’d 
spend her mother’s money on things of that kind ’ 
‘Aunt Stanbury, you don’t know her ’ 

‘Ah, very well Perhaps I don’t But, come, my 
dear, you are very hard upon me, and very anxious to 
take your sister’s part And what is it dl about? I’ve 
just written to her as ci\ il a letter as one woman ever 
wrote to another And if I had chosen, I could have, — 
could have, — ^h — — ^m * Miss Stanbury, as she hesi- 
tated for words m which to complete her sentence, re- 
velled m the strength of the vituperation which she 
could have poured upon her niece’s head, had she chosen 
to write her last letter about Colonel Osborne m her 
severe strain 

‘If you have written kindly to her, I am so much 
obhged to you,’ said Dorothy 

‘The truth is, Priscilla has meant to be right Mean- 
ing won’t go for much when the account is taken, unless 
the meaning comes from a proper source But the poor 
girl has done as well as she has known how I believe it 
is Hugh’s fault more than anybody else’s ’ This accusa- 
tion was not pleasant to Dorothy, but she was too intent 
just now on Priscilla’s case to defend her brother ‘That 
man never ought to have been there, and that woman 
never ought to ha\e been there There cannot be a 
doubt about that If Priscilla were sitting there opposite 
to me, she would own as much I am sure she would ’ 
Miss Stanbury was quite right if she meant to assert 
that Priscilla had owned as much to herself ‘And be- 
cause I think so, I am wiUing to forgive her part in the 
matter To me, personally, she has always been rude, — 
most uncourteous, — ^and, — ^and, — ^and unlike a younger 
woman to an older one, and an aunt, and all that 
I suppose It is because she hates me ’ 

‘Oh, no. Aunt Stanbury’’ 

‘My dear, I suppose it is Why else should she treat 
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me in such a way? But I do believe of hei that she would 
rather e^t an honest, dry crust, than dishonest cake and 
ale’ 

‘She would rather starve than pick up a crumb that 
was dishonest,’ said Dorothy, fairly bursting out mto 
tears 

‘I bebeve it I do believe it There, what more can 
I say? Clock House, indeed ^ What matter what house 
you live in, so that you can pay the rent of it honestly?* 

‘But the rent is paid — ^honestly,*«said Dorothy, amidst 
her sobs 

‘It*s paid, I don’t doubt I dare say the woman’s 
husband and your brother see to that among them Oh, 
that my boy, Hugh, as he used to be, should have brought 
us all to this’ But there’s no knowing what they won’t 
do among them Reform, mdeed’ Murder, sacrilege, 
adultery, treason, atheism, — ^that’s what Reform means, 
besides every kind of nastiness under the sun ’ In which 
latter category Miss Stanbury intended especially to 
include bad printer’s mk, and paper made ot straw 

The reader may as well see the letter which was as 
civil a letter as ever one woman wrote to another, so 
that the collection of the Stanbury correspondence may 
be made perfect 

‘The Close, August 6, 186 — 

M’i Dear Niece, 

Your letter has not astonished me nearly as much as 
you expected it would I am an older woman than you, 
and, though you will not believe it, I have seen more of 
the world I knew that the gentleman would come after 
the lady Such gentlemen always do go after their ladies 
As for yourself, I can see all that you have done, and 
pretty nearly hear all that you have said, as plain as a 
pikestaff I do you the credit of believing that the plan 
is none of your making I know who made the plan, and 
a very bad plan it is 

‘ As to my former letters and the other man, I under- 
stand all about it You were very angry that I should 
accuse you of having this man at the house, and you 
were right to be angry I respect you for having been 
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angry But what does all that say as to his coming, — 
now that he has come? • 

‘If you will consent to take an old woman s advice, 
get rid of the whole boilmg of them I say it in firm love 
and friendship, for I am, — 

‘Your affectionate aunt, 
‘Jemim\ Stanbury ’ 

The special vaunted com tesy of this letter consisted, 
no doubt, in the expression of respect which it contamed, 
and in that declaration of affection with which it termi- 
nated The epithet was one which Miss Stanbury would 
by no means use promiscuously in writing to her nearest 
relatives She had not intended to use it when she com- 
menced her letter to Priscilla But the respect of which 
she had spoken had glowed, and had warmed itself into 
something of temporary love, and feeling at the moment 
that she was an affectionate aunt. Miss Stanbury had so 
put herself down in her letter Having done such a deed 
she felt that Dorothy, though Dorothy knew nothing 
about It, ought m her gratitude to listen patiently to 
anything that she might now choose to say against 
Priscilla 

But Dorothy was in truth very miserable, and in her 
misery wrote a long letter that afternoon to her mother, 
— which, however, it will not be necessary to place en- 
tire among the Stanbury records, — ^begging that she 
might be informed as to the true circumstances of the 
case She did not say a word of censui e in regard either 
to her mother or sister, but she expressed an opinion in 
the mildest words which she could use, that if anything 
had happened which had compromised their names 
since their residence at the Clock House, she, Dorothy, 
had better go home and join them The meaning of 
which was that it would not become her to remain m the 
house m the Close, if the house in the Close would be 
disgraced by her presence Poor Dorothy had taught 
herself to think that the iniquity ot roaring lions spread 
Itself very widely 

In the afternoon she niade some such proposition to 
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her aunt m ambiguous terms 'Go home^* said Miss 
Stanbury ‘Now?* 

‘If you think it best, Aunt Stanbury * 

‘And put yourself m the middle of all this miquity and 
abomination f I don’t suppose you want to know the 
woman?’ 

‘No, indeed** 

‘Or the man?* 

‘Oh, Aunt Stanbury** 

‘It’s my belief that no decent^ gentleman in Exeter 
would look at you again if you were to go and live 
among them at Nuncombe Putney while all this is going 
on No, no Let one of you be saved out of it, at least ’ 
Aunt Stanbury had more than once made use of ex- 
pressions which brought the famtest touch of gentle 
pink up to her niece s cheeks W e must do Dorothy the 
justice of saymg that she had never dreamed of being 
looked at by any gentleman, whether decent or indecent 
Her life at Nuncombe Putney had been of such a nature, 
that though she knew that other girls were looked at, 
and even made love to, and that they got married and 
had children, no dim vision of such a career for herself 
had ever presented itself to her eyes She had known 
very well tliat her mother and sister and herself were 
people apart, — ladies, and yet so extremely poor that 
they could only mamtain their rank by the most rigid 
seclusion To live, and work unseen, was what the 
world had ordained for her Then her call to Exeter had 
come upon her, and she had conceived that she was 
hencefortn to be the humble companion of a very im- 
perious old aunt Her aunt, indeed, was imperious, but 
did not seem to require humility in her companion All 
the good things that were eaten and drunk were divided 
between them with the strictest impartiality Dorothy’s 
cushion and hassock in the church and m the cathedral 
were the same as her aunt’s Her bed-room was made 
very comfortable for her Her aunt never gave her any 
orders before company, and always spoke of her before 
the servants as one whom they were to obey and respect 
Gradually Dorothy came to understand the meanmg of 
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this, — but her aunt would sometimes say things about 
young men which she did not quite understand Could 
it be that her aunt supposed that any young man would 
come and wish to marry her, — ^her, Dorothy Stanbury? 
She herself had not quite so strong an aversion to men 
m general as that which Priscilla felt, but she had not as 
yet found that any of those whom she had seen at Exeter 
were peculiarly agreeable to her Before she went to 
bed that night her aunt said a word to her which startled 
her more than she had ever been startled before On 
that evening Miss Sfanbury had a few friends to drink 
tea with her There were Mr and Mrs Crumble, and 
Mrs MacHugh of course, and the Chentons from Alph- 
ington, and the Miss Apjohns from Helion Villa, and old 
Mr Powel all the way from Haldon, and two of the 
Wrights from their house m the Northernhay, and Mr 
Gibson, — but the Miss Frenches from Heavitree were 
not there ‘Why don’t you have the Miss Frenches, 
aunt?*’ Dorothy had asked 

‘Bother the Miss Frenches^ Fm not bound to have 
them every time There ’s Camilla has been and got her- 
self a band-box on the back of her head a great deal 
bigger than the place inside where her brains ought to be ’ 
But the band-box at the back of Camilla French’s head 
was not the sole cause of the omission of the two sisters 
from the list of Miss Stanbury’s visitors on this occasion 

The party went olF very much as usual There were 
two whist tables, for Miss Stanbury could not bear to 
cut out At other houses than her own, when there was 
cutting out. It was quite understood that Miss Stanbury 
was to be allowed to keep her place ‘Fll go away, and 
sit out there by myself, if you like,’ she would say But 
she was never thus banished, and at her own house she 
usually contrived that there should be no system of 
banishment She would play dummy whist, preferrmg 
It to the four-handed game, and, when hard driven, and 
with a meet opponent, would not even despise double- 
dummy It was told of her and of Mrs MacHugh that 
they had played double-dummy for a whole evenmg 
together, and they wha were given to calumny had 
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declared that the candles on that evening had been 
lighted very early On the present occasion a great many 
sixpenny points were scored, and much tea and cake v ere 
consumed Mr Gibson never played whist, — nor did 
Dorothy That young John Wright and Mary Cheriton 
should do nothing but talk to each other was a thing of 
course, as they were to be married in a month or two 
Then there was Ida Cheriton, who could not very well 
be left at home, and Mr Gibson made himself pleasant 
to Dorothy and Ida Cheriton, instead of making himself 
pleasant to the two Miss Fienches Gentlemen in pro- 
vincial towns quite understand that, from the nature of 
social circumstances in the provinces, they should always 
be ready to be pleasant at least to a pair at a time 
At a few minutes before twelve they were all gone, and 
then came the shock 

‘Dolly, my dear, what do you think of Mr Gibson?' 

Think of him, Aunt Stanbury'' 

‘Yes, thmk of him, — think of him I suppose you 
know how to think?' 

‘He seems to me always to preach very drawling 
sermons ’ 

‘Oh, bother his sermons ^ I don't care anything about 
his sermons now He is a very good clergyman, and the 
Dean thinks very much about him ’ 

‘I am glad of that. Aunt Stanbury ' Then came the 
shock ‘Don’t you think it would be a very good thing 
if you were to become Mrs Gibson?' 

It may be presumed that Miss Stanbury had assured 
herself that she could not make progress with Dorothy 
by beating about the bush ' There was an inaptitude in 
her niece to comprehend the advantages of the situations, 
which made some direct explanation absolutely neces- 
sary Dorothy stood half smiling, half crying, when she 
heard the proposition, her cheeks suffused with that pink 
colour, and with both her hands extended with surprise 

‘I've been thinkmg about it ever since you’ve been 
here,' said Miss Stanbury 

‘I think he likes Miss French,' said Dorothy, m a 
whisper 
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‘Which of them? I don’t believe he likes them at 
all Ma} be, if they go on long enough, they ma^ be able 
to toss up for him But I don’t think it of him Of course 
they’re after him, but he’ll be too wise for them And 
he’s more of a fool than I take him to be if he don t prefer 
you to them ’ Dorothy remained quite silent To such 
an address as this it was impossible that she should reply 
a word It was incredible to her that any man should 
prefei herself to either of the young women m question, 
but she was too mu«h confounded for the expression 
even of her humility ‘At any rate you re wholesome, 
and pleasant and modest,’ said Miss Stanbury 

Doiothy did not quite like being told that she was 
wholesome, but, nevertheless, she was thankful to her 
aunt 

‘I’ll tell you what it is,’ continued Miss Stanbury, ‘I 
hate all mysteries, especially with those I love I’ve 
saved two thousand pounds, which I’ve put you down 
for m my will Now, if you and he can make it up to- 
gether, I’ll give you the money at once There’s no 
knowing how often an old woman may alter her will, 
but when you’ve got a thing, you’ve got it Mr Gibson 
would know the meaning of a bird in the hand as well as 
anybody Now those giils at Heavitree will never have 
above a few hundreds each, and not that while their 
mother lives ’ Dorothy made one little attempt at 
squeezing her aunt’s hand, wishmg to thank her aunt for 
this affectionate generosity, but she had hardly accomp- 
lished the squeeze, when she desisted, feeling strangely 
averse to any acknowledgment of such a boon as that 
which had been offered to her ‘And now, good night, 
my dear If I did not think you a very sensible young 
woman, I should not trust you by saying all this ’ Then 
they parted, and Dorothy soon found herself alone in 
her bedioom 

To have a husband of her own, a perfect gentleman 
too, and a clergyman, — and to go to him with a fortune ^ 
She believed that two thousand pounds represented 
nearly a hundred a year It was a large fortune m 
those parts, — according fo her understanding of ladies’ 
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fortunes^ And that she, the humblest of the humble, 
should be selected for so honoui able a position * She had 
never quite known, quite understood as yet, whether 
she had made good her footing in her aunt’s house in a 
manner pleasant to her aunt More than once or twice 
she had spoken even of going back to her mother, and 
things had been said which had almost made her think 
that her aunt had been angry with her But now, after 
a month or two of joint residence, her aunt was offering 
to her — two thousand pounds and a husband’ 

But was it within her aunt’s power to offer to her the 
husband? Mr Gibson had always been very civil to her 
She had spoken more to Mr Gibson than to any other 
man in Exeter But it had never occurred to her for a 
moment that Mr Gibson had any special liking for her 
Was It probable that he would ever entertain any feeling 
of that kind for her? It certainly had occurred to her 
before now that Mr Gibson was sometimes bored by 
the Miss Frenches, — but then gentlemen do get bored 
by ladies 

And at last she asked herself another question, — had 
she any special liking for Mr Gibson? As far as she 
understood such matters everything was blank there 
Thinking of that other question, she went to sleep 


CHAPTER XXIII 

COLONEL OSBORNE AND MR B02ZLE 
RETURN TO LONDON 

H ugh STANBURY went down on the Saturday, 
by the early express to Exeter, on his road to 
Lessboro’ He took his ticket through to Lessboro’, not 
purposing to stay at Exeter, but, from the exigencies of 
the various trains, it was necessary that he should re- 
main for half an hour at the Exeter Station This took 
place on the Saturday, and Colonel Osborne’s visit to 
the Clock House had been made on the Friday Colonel 
Osborne had returned to Lessboro*, had slept again at 
Mrs Clegg’s house, and returned to London on the 
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Saturday It so happened that he also was obliged to 
spend half an hour at the Exeter Station, and* that his 
half-hour, and Hugh Stanbury’s half-hour, were one and 
the same They met, therefore, as a matter of course, up- 
on the platform Stanbury was the first to see the other, 
and he found that he must determine on the spur of the 
moment what he would say, and what he would do He 
had received no direct commission from Trevelyan as to 
his meeting with Colonel Osborne Trevelyan had de- 
clared that, as to the matter of quarrelling, he meant to 
retain the privilege of doing that for himself, but Stan- 
bury had quite understood that this was only the vague 
expression of an angry man The Colonel had taken a 
glass of sherry, and had lighted a cigar, and was quite 
comfortable, — Shaving thrown aside, for a time, that 
consciousness of the futility of his journey which had 
perplexed him, — ^when Stanbury accosted him 

‘What’ Mr Stanbury, — ^how do you do^^ Fine day, 
isn’t it?^ Are you going up or down’** 

‘I’m going to see my own people at Nuncombe Put- 
ney, a village beyond Lessboro’,* said Hugh 

*Ah, — indeed * Colonel Osborne of course perceived 
at once that as this man was going to the house at which 
he had just been visiting, it would be better that he 
should himself explain what he had done If he were to 
allow this mention of Nuncombe Putney to pass without 
saying that he himself had been there, he would be con- 
victed of at least some purpose of secrecy in what he had 
been doing ‘Very strange,’ said he, ‘I was at Nuncombe 
Putney myself yesterday ’ 

‘I know you were,’ said Stanbury 
‘And how did you know it?’ There had been a tone of 
anger in Stanbury’s voice which Colonel Osborne had at 
once appreciated, and which made him assume a similar 
tone As they spoke there was a man standing m a 
corner close by lie bookstall, with his eye upon them, 
and that man was Bozzle, the ex-pohceman, — ^who was 
doing his duty with sedulous activity by seemg ‘the 
Colonel’ back to London Now Bozzle did not know 
Hugh Stanbury, and was angry with himself that he 
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should be so ignorant It is the pride of a detective ex- 
policeman to know everybody that comes in his way 
‘Well, I had been so informed My friend Trevelyan 
knew that you were there, — or that you were going 
there ’ 

‘I don’t care who knew that I was going there,’ said 
the Colonel 

‘I won’t pretend to understand how that may be. 
Colonel Osborne, but I think you must be aware, after 
what took place in Curzon Streep, that it would have 
been better that you should not have attempted to see 
Mrs Trevelyan Whether you have seen her I do not 
know ’ 

‘What business is it of yours, Mr Stanbury, whether 
I have seen that lady or not^'* 

‘Unhappily for me, her husband has made it my 
business ’ 

‘Very unhappily for you, I should say ’ 

‘And the lady is staying at my mother’s house * 

*I presume the lady is not a prisoner in your mother’s 
house, and that your mother’s hospitality is not so re- 
stricted but that her guest may see an old friend under 
her roof ’ This, Colonel Osborne said with an assumed 
look of almost righteous indignation, which was not at 
all lost upon Bozzle They had returned back towards 
the bookstall, and Bozzle, with his eyes fixed on a copy 
of the ‘D R ’ which he had just bought, was straining 
his ears to the utmost to catch what was being said 
‘You best know whether you have seen her or not ’ 
‘I have seen her ’ 

‘Then I shall take leave to tell you, Colonel Osborne, 
that you have acted in a most unfriendly way, and have 
done that which must tend to keep an affectionate hus- 
band apart from his wife ’ 

‘Sir, I don’t at all understand this kind of thing ad- 
dressed to me The father of the lady you are speaking 
of has been my most intimate friend for thirty years ’ 
After all, the Colonel was a mean man when he could 
take pride in his youth, and defend himself on the score 
of his age, m one and the same proceeding 
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‘I have nothing further to say/ replied Stanbury 

‘You have said too much already, Mr Stanbury ’ 

‘I think not, Colonel Osborne You have, I feai , done 
an incredible deal of mischief by going to Nuncombe 
Putne}^ , and, after all that you have heard on the subject, 
you must have known that it would be mischievous I 
cannot understand how you can force yourself about a 
man’s wife against the man’s ejcpressed wish ’ 

‘Sir, I didn’t force myself upon anybody Sir, I went 
down to see an old friend, — and a remarkable piece of 
antiquity And, when another old friend was in the 
neighbourhood, close by, — one of the oldest friends I 
have in the world, — wasn’t I to go and see her^^ God 
bless my souP What business is it of yours f I never 
heard such impudence in my life*’ Let the charitable 
reader suppose that Colonel Osborne did not know that 
he was lying, — that he really thought, when he spoke, 
that he had gone down to Lessboro’ to see the remark- 
able piece of antiquity 

‘Good morning,’ said Hugh Stanbury, turning on his 
heels and walking away Colonel Osborne shook him- 
self, inflated his cheeks, and blew forth the breath out of 
his mouth, put his thumbs up to the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and walked about the platform as though he 
thought It to be incumbent on him to show that he was 
somebody, — somebody that ought not to be insulted, — 
somebody, perhaps, whom a very pretty woman might 
prefer to her own husband, in spite of a small difference 
m age He was angry, but not quite so much angry as 
proud And he was safe, too He thought that he was 
safe When he should come to account for himself and 
his actions to his old friend. Sir Marmaduke, he felt that 
he would be able to show that he had been, in all res- 
pects, true to friendship Sir Marmaduke had unfortu- 
nately given his daughter to a jealous, disagreeable 
fellow, and the fault all lay in that As for Hugh Stan- 
buiy, — ^he would simply despise Hugh Stanbury, and 
have done with it 

Mr Bozzle, though he had worked hard in the cause, 
had heard but a word or»two Eaves-droppers seldom 
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do hear more than that A porter had already told him 
who was Hugh Stanbury, — that he was Mr Hugh 
Stanbury, and that his aunt lived at Exeter And Bozzle, 
knowing that the lady about whom he was concerned 
was living with a Mrs Stanbury at the house he had been 
watching, put two and two together with his natural 
cleverness *God bless my souP what business is it of 
yours f** Those wwds were nearly all that Bozzle had 
been able to hear, but even those sufficiently indicated 
a quarrel ‘The lady’ was living, with Mrs Stanbury, 
having been so placed by hei husband, and young 
Stanbury was taking the lady’s part* Bozzle began to 
fear that the husband had not confided in him with that 
perfect faith which he felt to be essentially necessary to 
the adequate performance of the duties of his great pro- 
fession A sudden thought, however, struck him Some- 
thmg might be done on the journey up to London He 
at once made his way back to the ticket-window and 
exchanged his ticket, — second-class for first-class It 
was a noble deed, the expense falling all upon his own 
pocket, for, in the natural course of things, he would 
have charged his employers with the full first-class fare 
He had seen Colonel Osborne seat himself in a carriage, 
and within two minutes he was occupying the opposite 
place The Colonel was aware that he had noticed the 
man’s face lately, but did not know where 

‘Very fine summer weather, sir,* said Bozzle 

‘Very fine,’ said the Colonel, burying himself behmd 
a newspaper 

‘They is getting up their wheat nicely in these parts, 
sir ’ 

The answer to this was no more than a grunt But 
Bozzle was not offended Not to be offended is the 
special duty of all policemen, in and out of office , and the 
journey from Exeter to London was long, and was all 
before him 

‘A very nice little secluded village is Nuncombe Put- 
ney,* said Bozzle, as the tram was leaving the Salisbury 
Station 

At Salisbury two ladies had left the carriage, no 
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one else had got m, and Bozzle was alone with the 
Colonel • 

*I dare say/ said the Colonel, who by this time had 
relinquished his shield, and who had begun to compose 
himself for sleep, or to pretend to compose himself, as 
soon as he heard Bozzle’s voice He had been looking 
at Bozzle, and though he had not discovered the man’s 
trade, had told himself that his companion was a thing 
of dangers, — a thing to be avoided, by one engaged, as 
had been he himself, a special and secret mission 
Saw you there, — calling at the Clock House,* said 
Bozzle 

‘Very likely,* said the Colonel, throwing his head well 
back into the corner, shutting his eyes, and uttering a 
slight preliminary snore 

‘Very nice family of ladies at the Clock House,* said 
Bozzle The Colonel answered him by a more developed 

snore ‘Particularly Mrs T * said Bozzle 

The Colonel could not stand this He was so closely 
implicated with Mrs Trevelyan at the present moment 
that he could not omit to notice an address so made to 
him ‘What the devil is tliat to you, sir?’ said he, jump- 
ing up and confronting Bozzle m his wrath 

But policemen have always this advantage in their 
difficulties, that they know to a fraction what the wrath 
of men is worth, and w^hat it can do Sometimes it can 
dismiss a policeman, and sometimes break his head 
Sometimes it can give him a long and troublesome job, 
and sometimes it may be wrath to the death But in 
nineteen out of twenty cases it is not a fearful thing, and 
the policeman knows well when he need not fear it On 
the present occasion Bozzle was not at all afraid of 
Colonel Osborne s wrath 

‘Well, sir, not much, indeed, if you come to that 
Only you was there, sir * 

‘Of course I was there,* said the Colonel 
‘And a very nice young gentleman is Mr Stanbury,’ 
said Bozzle 

To this Colonel Osborne made no reply, but again 
had resort to his newspaper in the most formal manner 
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‘He’s a going down to his family, no doubt/ con- 
tinued Bozzle 

He may be going to the devil for what I know/ said 
the Colonel, who could not restram himself 

‘I suppose they’re all friends of Mrs T ’s?’ asked 
Bozzle 

Sir,’ said the Colonel, ‘I believe that you’re a 
spy’ 

No, Colonel, no, no, no, I’m no spy I wouldn’t 
demean myself to be such A spy >s a man as has no pro- 
fession, and nothing to justify his looking into things 
Things must be looked mto, Colonel, or how ’s a man to 
know where he is'^ or how’s a lady to know where she 
is^^ But as for spies, except m the way of evidence, I 
don’t thmk nothing of ’em ’ Soon after this, two more 
passengers entered the train, and nothing more was said 
between Bozzle and the Colonel 

The Colonel, as soon as he reached London, went 
home to his lodgings, and then to his club, and did his 
best to enjoy himself On the following Monday he 
intended to stait for Scotland But he could not quite 
enjoy himself, — because of Bozzle He felt that he was 
being watched, and there is nothing that any man hates 
so much as that, especially when a lady is concerned 
Colonel Osborne knew that his visit to Nuncombe 
Putney had been very innocent, but he did not like the 
feeling that even his innocence had been made the sub- 
ject of observation 

Bozzle went away at once to Trevelyan, whom he 
found at his chambers He himself had had no very deep- 
laid scheme in his addresses to Colonel Osborne He had 
begun to think that very little would come of the affair, 
— especially after Hugh Stanbury had appeared upon 
the scene, — and had felt that there was nothing to be 
lost b^ presenting himself before the eyes of the Colonel 
It was necessary that he should make a report to his 
emploj^er, and the report might be made a little more 
full after a few words with the man whom he had been 
‘looking into ’ ‘Well, Mr Trewillian,’ he said, seating 
himself on a chair close against the wall, and holding 
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his hat between the knees, — Tve seen the parties, and 
know pretty much all about it ’ * 

‘All I want to know, Mr Bozzle, is, whether Colonel 
Osborne has been at the Clock House?’ 

‘He has been there, Mr Trewillian There is no 
earthly doubt about that From hour to hour I can tell 
you pretty nearly where he ’s been since he left London ’ 
Then Bozzle took out his memorandum-book 
‘I don’t care about all that,* said Trevelyan 
*I dare say not, sir^but it may be wanted all the same 
Any gentleman acting in our way can’t be too particular, 
— can’t have too many facts The smallest little, — 
tiddly things,’ — and Bozzle as he said this seemed to 
enjoy immensely the flavour of his own epithet, — the 
smallest little “tiddly” things do so often turn up trumps 
when you get your evidence into court ’ 

‘I’m not gomg to get any evidence into court ’ 
‘Maybe not, sir A gentleman and lady is always best 
out of court as long as thmgs can hang on any way, — 
but sometimes things won’t hang on no way ’ 

Trevelyan, who was conscious that the employment 
of Bozzle was discreditable, and whose alfairs in De\ on- 
shire were now in the hands of, at any rate, a moie 
honourable ally, was at present mainly anxious to get 
rid of the ex-policeman ‘I have no doubt you’ve been 
very careful, Mr Bozzle,* said he 

‘There isn’t no one m the business could be more so, 
Mr Trewillian ’ 

‘And you have found out what it was necessary that 
I should know Colonel Osborne did go to the Clock 
House?’ 

Was let in at the front door on Friday the 5th by 
Sarah French, the housemaid, at 10 37 a m , and was let 
out again by the same young woman at 11 41 am 
Perhaps you’d hke to have a copy of the entry, Mr 
Trewillian?’ 

‘No, no, no ’ 

‘It doesn’t matter Of couise it’ll be with me when 
It’s wanted Who was with him, exactly, at that time, 
I can’t say There is things, Mr Trewillian, one can’t 
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see But I don’t think as he saw neither Mrs Stanbury, 
nor MisS Stanbury, — ^not to speak to I did just have 
one word, promiscuous, with Sarah French, after he was 
gone Whether the other young lady was with ’em or 
not, and if so for how long, I — can’t — ^say There is 
things, Mr Trewillian, which one can’t see ’ 

How Trevelyan hated the man as he went on with 
his odious details,— details not one of which possessed 
the slightest importance ’It’s all right, I dare say, Mr 
Bozzle And now about the account ’ 

‘Quite so, Mr Trewillian But there was one ques- 
tion, — just one question ’ 

‘What question I” said Trevelyan, almost angrily 
‘And there ’s another thmg I must tell you, too, Mr 
Trewillian I come back to town m the same carriage 
with the Colonel I thought it better ’ 

‘You did not tell him who you were?’ 

‘No, Mr Trewillian, I didn’t tell him that I don’t 
think he’d say if you was to ask him that I told him much 
of anything No, Mr Trewillian, I didn’t tell him no- 
thing I don’t often tell folks much till the time comes 
But I thought It better, and I did have a word or two 
with the gent, — just a word or two He’s not so very 
downy, isn’t the Colonel, — for one that’s been at it so 
long, Mr Tiewillian’ 

‘I dare say not But if you could just let me have the 
account, Mr Bozzle, ’ 

‘The account? Oh, yes, — that is necessary, ain’t it? 
These sort of inquiries do come a little expensive. Mi 
Trewillian, because time goes for so much, and when one 
has to be down on a thmg, sharp, you know, and sure, 
so that counsel on the other side can’t part you from it, 
though he shakes you like a dog does a rat, — ^and one 
has to get oneself up ready for all that, you know, Mr 
Ti ewillian, — ^as I was saying, one can t count one ’s 
shillings when one has such a job as this in hand Clench 
your nail, — that’s what I say, be it even so Clench 
your nail, — that’s what you’ve got to do ’ 

‘I daie say we shan’t quarrel about the money, Mr 
Bozzle ’ 
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*Oh dear no I find I never has any words about the 
money But there 's that one question" There 's a young 
Mr Stanbury has gone dovTi, as knows all about it 
What’s he up to?’ 

'He ’s my particular friend,* said Trevelyan 
‘Oh — h He do know all about it, then?’ 

* We needn’t talk about that, if vou please, Mr Bozzle * 
'Because there was words between him and the 
Colonel upon the platform, — and very angry words 
The young man went gt the Colonel quite open-mouthed, 
— savage-like It’s not the way such things should be 
done, Mr Trewillian, and though of course it’s not for 
me to speak, — she ’s your lady, — still, when you has got 
a thing of this kind in hand, one head is better than a 
dozen As for myself, Mr Trewillian, I never wouldn’t 
look at a case, — ^not if I knew it, — ^unless I was to have 
It all to myself But of course there was no bargam, and 
so I says nothing ’ 

After considerable delay the bill was made out on the 
spot, Mr Bozzle copying down the figures painfully 
fiom his memorandum-book, with his head much in- 
clined on one side Trevelyan asked him, almost in 
despair, to name the one sum, but this Bozzle declined 
to do, saying that right was right He had a scale of 
pilfering of his own, to which he had easily reconciled 
his conscience, and beyond that he prided himself on the 
honesty of his accounts At last the bill was made out, 
was paid, and Bozzle was gone Trevelyan, when he was 
alone, threw himself back on a sofa, and almost wept in 
despair T o what a depth of degradation had he not been 
reduced^ 


CHAPTER XXIV 

NIDDON PARK 

AS Hugh Stanbury went over to Lessboro*, and from 
T\, thence to Nuncombe Putney, he thought more of 
himself and Nora Rowley than he did of Mr and Mrs 
Tre\elyan As to Mrs Trevelyan and Colonel Osborne, 
he felt tliat he knew everything that it was necessary that 
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he should know The man had been there, and had seen 
Mrs Tfevelyan Of that there could be no doubt That 
Colonel Osborne had been wickedly indifferent to the 
evil consequences of such a visit, and that all the women 
concerned had been most foolish in permitting him to 
make it, was his present conviction But he did not for 
a moment doubt that the visit had in itself been of all 
things the most mnocent Trevelyan had sworn that if 
his wife received the man at Nuncombe Putney, he 
would never see her again She bad seen him, and this 
oath would be remembered, and there would be in- 
creased difficulties But these difficulties, whatever thev 
might be, must be overcome When he had told himself 
this, then he allowed his mind to settle itself on Nora 
Rowley 

Hitherto he had known Miss Rowley only as a 
fashionable girl livmg with the wife of an intimate friend 
of his own m London He had never been staying in the 
same house with her Circumstances had never given to 
him the opportunity of assuming the manner of an inti- 
mate friend, justifying him in giving advice, and autho- 
rising him to assume that semi-paternal tone which is 
by far the easiest preliminary to love-making When a 
man can tell a young lady what she ought to read, what 
she ought to do, and whom she ought to know, nothing 
can be easier than to assure her that, of all her duties, her 
first duty is to prefer himself to all the world And any 
young lady who has consented to receive lessons from 
such a teacher, will generally be willing to receive this 
special lesson among others But Stanbury had hithei to 
had no such opportunities In London Miss Rowley had 
been a fashionable young lady, living m Mayfair, and he 
had been, — well, anything but a fashionable young man 
Nevertheless, he had seen her often, had sat by her very 
frequently, was quite sure that he loved her dearly, and 
had, perhaps, some self-flattering idea in his mind that 
had he stuck to his honourable piofession as a barrister, 
and were he possessed of some comfortable little for- 
tune of his own, he might, perhaps, have been able, after 
due siege operations, to m'ake this charming young 
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woman his own Things were quite changed now For 
the present, Miss Rowley certainly could ncrt be re- 
garded as a fashionable London young lad}^ The house 
m which he would see her was, in some sort, his own 
He would be sleeping under the same roof with her, and 
would have all the advantasces which such a position 
could give him He would have no difficulty now in 
asking, if he should choose to ask, and he thought that 
she might be somewhat softer, somewhat more likely to 
yield at Nuncombe Pytney, than she would ha\e been in 
London She was at Nuncombe in weak circumstances, 
to a certain degree friendless, with none of the excite- 
ment of society around her, with no elder sons buz/ing 
about her and filling her mind, if not her heai t, with the 
glories of luxurious primogeniture Hugh Stanbury 
certainly did not dream that any special elder son had as 
yet been so attracted as to have made a journey to Nun- 
combe Putney on Nora’s behalf But should he on this 
account, — because she w^ould be, as it were, without 
means of defence from his attack, — ^should he there- 
fore take advantage of her weakness She would, of 
course, go back to her London life after some short 
absence, and would again, if free, have her chance 
among the favoured ones of the earth What had he 
to offer to her? He had taken the Clock House for his 
mother, and it would be quite as much as he could do, 
when Mrs Trevelyan should have left the village, to 
keep up that establishment and maintain himself m 
London, — quite as much as he could do, even though the 
favours of the ‘D R ’ should flow upon him with their 
fullest tides In such circumstances, would it be honour- 
able in him to ask a girl to love him because he found 
her defenceless in his mother s house? 

‘If there bain’t another for Nuncombe,’ said Mrs 
Clegg’s Ostler to Mrs Clegg’s Boots, as Stanbury was 
driven off in a gig 

‘That be young Stanbury, a-going of whome ’ 

‘They be all a-gomg for the Clock House Since the 
old ’ooman took to thick there house, there be folk a 
comm’ and a-gom’ everj^day loike ’ 

507 H 
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^It’s along of the madam that they keeps there, Dick,* 
said the^ Boots 

‘I didn*t care if there’d be madams allays They’re 
the best as is going for trade anyhow,* said the ostler 
What the ostler said was true When there comes to 
be a feeling that a woman’s character is in any way tar- 
nished, there comes another feeling that everybody on 
the one side may charge double, and that everybody on 
the other side must pay double, for everything Hugh 
Stanbury could not understand '^hy he was charged a 
shillmg a mile, mstead of ninepence, for the gig to 
Nuncombe Putney He got no satisfactory answer, and 
had to pay the shilling The truth was, that gigs to 
Nuncombe Putney had gone up, since a ladv, separated 
from her husband, with a colonel running after her, had 
been taken m at the Clock House 

‘Here’s Hugh’’ said Priscilla, hurrying to the front 
door And Mrs Stanbury hurried after her Pier son 
Hugh was the apple of her eye, the best son that ever 
lived, generous, noble, a thorough man, — almost a 
god’ 

‘Dear, dear, oh dear’ Who’d have expected it? God 
bless you, my boy’ Why didn’t you write? Priscilla, 
what IS there in the house that he can eat?’ 

‘Plenty of bread and cheese,’ said Priscilla, laughing, 
with her hand inside her brother’s arm For though 
Priscilla hated all other men, she did not hate her brother 
Hugh ‘If you wanted things nice to eat directly you 
got here, you ought to have written ’ 

‘I shall want my dinner, like any other Christian, — 
m due time,’ said Hugh ‘AncPhow is Mrs Trevelyan, 
— and how is Miss Rowley?’ 

He soon found himself m company with those two 
ladies, and experienced some immediate difficulty in 
explammg the cause of his sudden coming But this was 
soon put aside by Mrs Tre\ elyan 

‘When did you see my husband?’ she asked 
‘I saw him yesterday He was quite well * 

‘Colonel Osborne has been here,’ she said 

know that he has beeir here I met him at the 
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station at Exeter Perhaps I should not say so, but I 
wish he had lemamed away ’ • 

‘We all wash it,’ said Priscilla 
Then Nora spoke ‘But what could we do, Mr 
Stanbury ? It seemed so natural that he should call when 
he was in the neighbourhood We have known him so 
long, and how could we refuse to see him^’ 

‘I will not let any one think that Pm afiaid to see any 
man on earth,’ said Mrs Tre\elyan ‘If he had ever in 
his life said a w'oid tl^g.t he should not have said, a word 
that would have been an insult, of course it would have 
been different But the notion of it is preposterous 
Why should I not have seen him''’ 

‘I think he was wrong to come,’ said Hugh 
‘Of course he was wrong, — ^wickedly wiong,’ said 
Priscilla 

Stanbury, finding that the subject was openly dis- 
cussed between them, declared plainly the mission that 
had brought h’m to Nuncombe ‘Trevelyan heard that 
he was coming, and asked me to let him know the truth ’ 
‘Now you can tell him the truth,* said Mrs Trevelyan, 
with something of indignation in her tone, as though 
she thought that Stanbury had taken upon himself a task 
of which he ought to be ashamed 

‘But Colonel Osborne came specially to pay a visit to 
Cockchaffington,* said Nora, ‘and not to see us Louis 
ought to know that ’ 

Nora, how can you demean yourself to care about 
such trash'*’ said Mrs Trevelyan ‘Who cares why he 
came heie^ His visit to me was a thing of course If 
Mr Trevelyan disapproves of it, let him say so, and not 
send secret messengers ’ 

‘Am I a secret messenger^’ said Hugh Stanbury 
‘There has been a man here, inquiring of the servants,’ 
said Priscilla So that odious Bozzle had made his foul 
mission known to themf Stanbury, however, thought it 
best to say nothing of Bozzle, — ^not to acknowledge that 
he had ever heard of Bozzle ‘I am sure Mrs Trevelyan 
does not mean you,’ said Priscilla 

‘I do not know what I* mean,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
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* I am so harassed and fevered by these suspicions that 
I am driven nearly mad ’ Then she left the room for 
a minute and returned 'with two letters ‘Theie, Mr 
Stanbury, I got that note from Colonel Osborne, and 
wrote to him that reply You know all about it now 
Can you say that I was wrong to see him?’ 

‘I am sure that he was wrong to come,’ said Hugh 
‘Wickedly wrong,’ said Priscilla, again 
‘You can keep the letters, and show them to my hus- 
band,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, ‘therwhe will know all about 
it ’ But Stanbury declined to keep the letters 

He was to remain the Sunday at Nuncombe Putney 
and return to London on the Monday There was, 
therefore, but one day on which he could say what he 
had to say to Nora Rowley When he came down to 
breakfast on the Sunday morning he had almost made 
up his mind that he had nothing to say to her As for 
Nora, she was in a state of mind much less near to any 
fixed purpose She had told herself that she loved this 
man, — had indeed done so in the clearest way, by ac- 
knowledging the fact of her love to another suitor, by 
pleading to that other suitor the fact of her love as an 
insuperable reason why he should be rejected There 
was no longer any doubt about it to her When Priscilla 
had declared that Hugh Stanbury was at the door, her 
heart had gone into her mouth Involuntarily she had 
pressed her hands to her sides, and had held her breath 
Why had he come there? Had he come there for her? 
Oh> if he had come there for her, and if she might dare 
to forget all the future, how sweet, — sweetest of all 
things in heaven or earth, — might be an August evening 
with him among the lanes* But she, too, had endea- 
voured to be very prudent She had told herself that she 
was quite unfit to be the wife of a poor man, — that she 
would be only a burden round his neck, and not an aid 
to him And m so telling herself, she had told herself 
also that she had been a fool not to accept Mr Glascock 
She should have dragged out from her heart the image 
of this man who had never even whispered a word of 
love in her ears, and should have constrained herself to 
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receive with affection a man in loving whom the^e ought 
to be no difficulty But when she had been repeating 
those lessons to herself, Hugh Stanbury had not been in 
the house Now he was there, — and what must be her 
answer if he should whisper that word of love? She had 
an idea that it would be treason in her to disown the love 
she felt, if questioned concerning her heart by the man 
to whom it had been given 

They all w^ent to church on the Sunday morning, and 
up to that time Nora had not been a moment alone with 
the man It had been decided that they should dine 
early, and then ramble out, when the evening w^ould be 
less hot than the day had been, to a spot called Niddon 
Park This was nearly three miles from Nuncombe, 
and was a beautiful wild slope of ground full of ancient, 
blighted, blasted, but still half-living oaks, — oaks that 
still brought forth leaves, — overlooking a bend of the 
river Teign Park, in the usual sense of the word, there 
was none, nor did they who lived round Nuncombe 
Putney know whether Niddon Park had ever been en- 
closed But of all the spots in that lovely neighbourhood, 
Priscilla Stanbury swore that it was the loveliest, and, 
as It had never yet been seen by Mrs Trevelyan or her 
sister. It was determmed that they would walk there on 
this August afternoon There were four of them, — ^and, 
as was natural, they fell into parties of two and two 
But Priscilla walked with Nora, and Hugh Stanbury 
walked with his friend’s wife Nora was talkative, but 
demure in her manner, and speaking now and again as 
though she were giving words and not thoughts She 
felt that there was something to hide, and was suffering 
from disappointment that their party should not have 
been otherwise divided Had Hugh spoken to her and 
asked her to be his wife, she could not have accepted 
him, because she knew that they were both poor, and 
that she was not fit to keep a poor man’s house She had 
declared to herself most plainly that that must be her 
course, — but yet she was disappomted, and talked on 
with the knowledge that i|he had something to conceal 
When they were seated*beneath an old riven, withered 
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oak, loojking down upon the river, they were still divided 
in the same way In seating herself she had been very 
anxious not to disarrange that arrangement, — almost 
equally anxious not to seem to adhere to it with any 
special purpose She was very careful that there should 
be nothing seen in her manner that was m any way 
special, — ^but m the meantime she was suffering an 
agony of trouble He did not care for her in the least 
She was becoming sure of that She had given all her 
love to a man who had none to ^ve her in return As 
she thought of this she almost longed for the offer of 
that which she knew she could not have accepted had it 
been offered to her But she talked on about the scenery, 
about the weather, — descanting on the pleasure of living 
where such lovelmess was within reach Then there 
came a pause for a moment ‘Nora,’ said Priscilla, ‘I do 
not know what you are thinking about, but it is not of 
the beauty of Niddon Park ’ Then there came a faint 
sound as of an hysterical sob, and then a gurgle in the 
throat, and then a pretence at laughter 

‘I don’t believe I am thinking of anything at all,* 
said Nora 

After which Hugh insisted on descending to the bank 
of the river, but, as the necessity of re-climbing the 
slope was quite manifest, none of the girls would go 
with him ‘Come, Miss Rowley,’ said he, ‘will you not 
show them that a lady can go up and down a hill as w^ell 
as a man^” 

‘I had rather not go up and down the hill,’ said she 

Then he understood that she was angry with him, 
and in some sort surmised the cause of her anger Not 
that he believed that she loved him, but it seemed pos- 
sible to him that she resented the absence of his atten- 
tion He went down, and scrambled out on the rocks 
into the bed of the rivei, while the girls above looked 
down upon him, watching the leaps that he made 
Priscilla and Mrs Trevelyan called to him, bidding him 
beware, but Nora called not at all He was whistling as 
he made his jumps, but still be heard their voices, and 
knew that he did not hear Nora’s voice He poised him- 
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self on the edge of a rock in the middle of th^ stream, 
and looked up the river and down the river, turning 
himself carefully on his narrow foothold, but he was 
thinking only of Nora Could there be anythmg nobler 
than to struggle on with her, if she only would be will- 
mg^ But then she was young, and should she yield to 
such a request from him, she would not know what she 
was yielding He turned again, jumping from rock to 
rock till he reached the bank, and then made his way 
again up to the with^ed oak 

‘You would not have repented it if you had come 
down with me,* he said to Nora 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ she answered 
When they started to return she stepped on gallantly 
with Priscilla, but Priscilla was stopped by some chance, 
having some word to say to her brother, having some 
other word to say to Mrs Trevelyan Could it be that 
her austerity had been softened, and that in kindness 
she contrived that Nora should be left some yards be- 
hind them with her brother? Whether it were kindness, 
or an unkind error, so it was Nora, when she perceived 
what destiny was domg for her, would not interfere wath 
destiny If he chose to speak to her she would hear him 
and would answer him She knew very well what answer 
she would give him She had her answer quite ready at 
her fingers’ ends There was no doubt about her answer 
They had walked half a mile together and he had 
spoken of nothing but the scenery She had endeavoured 
to appear to be excited Oh, yes, the scenery of Devon- 
shire was delightful She hardly wanted anything more 
to make her happy If only this misery respecting her 
sister could be set right ^ 

‘And you, you yourself,’ said he, ‘do you mean that 
there is nothing you want in leaving London?’ 

‘Not much, indeed ’ 

‘It sometimes seemed to me that that kind of life was, 
— ^was very pleasant to you ’ 

‘What kind of life, Mr Stanbury?’ 

‘The life that you wej^e living , — going out, bemg 
admired, and havmg the rich and dainty all around you ’ 
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‘I dorVt dislike people because they are rich/ she said 
*No, nor do I , and I despise those who affect to dislike 
them But all cannot be rich ’ 

‘Nor all dainty, as you choose to call them ' 

‘But they who have once been dainty, — as I call them, 
— ^never like to divest themselves of their daintiness 
You have been one of the dainty. Miss Rowley ’ 
‘Ha\e I?’ 

‘Certamly, I doubt whether you would be happy if 
you thought that your daintiness had departed from 
you ’ 

‘I hope, Mr Stanbury, that nothing nice and pleasant 
has departed from me If I have ever been dainty, dainty 
I hope I may remam I will never, at any rate, give it 
up of my own accord ’ Why she said this, she could 
never explain to herself She had certainly not intended 
to rebuff him when she had been saying it But he spoke 
not a word to her further as they walked home, either 
of her mode of life or of his own 


CHAPTER XX? 

HUGH STANBURY SMOKES HIS PIPE 

N ora ROWLEY, when she went to bed, after her 
walk to Niddon Park in company with Hugh Stan- 
bury, was full of wrath agamst him But she could not 
own her anger to herself, nor could she even confess 
to herself, — though she was breaking her heart, — that 
there really existed for her the slightest cause of 
grief But why had he been so stern to her^* Why 
had he gone out of his way to be uncivil to her?* 
He had called her ‘dainty,’ meaning to imply by the 
epithet that she was one of the butterflies of the day, 
caring for nothmg but sunshine and an opportunity of 
fluttering her silly wmgs She had understood well 
what he meant Of course he was right to be cold to her 
if his heart was cold, but he need not have insulted her 
by his ill-concealed rebukes tJad he been kind to her, he 
might ha\e rebuked her as much as he liked §he quite 
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appreciated the delightful intimacy of a loving word of 
counsel from the man she loved, — ^how nice i!: is, as it 
were, to play at marriage, and to hear beforehand some- 
thing of the pleasant weight of gentle marital authority 
But there had been nothing of that m his manner to her 
He had told her that she was dainty, — and had so told it 
her, as she thought, that she might learn thereby, that 
under no circumstances would he have any other tale to 
tell her If he had no other tale, why had he not been 
silent^" Did he thinfc*that she was subject to his rebuke 
merely because she lived under his mother’s roof? She 
would soon shew him that her residence at the Clock 
House gave him no such authority over her Then, 
amidst her wrath and despair, she cried herself asleep 
While she was sobbing in bed, he was sitting, with a 
short, black pipe stuck into his mouth, on the corner of 
the churchyard wall opposite Before he had left the 
house he and Priscilla had spoken together for some 
minutes about Mrs Trevelyan ‘Of course she was 
wrong to see him,’ said Priscilla ‘I hesitate to wound 
her by so saying, because she has been ill-used, — ^though 
I did tell her so, when she asked me She could have 
lost nothing by declining his visit ’ 

‘The worst of it is that Trevelyan swears that he will 
never receive her again if she received him ’ 

‘He must unswear it,’ said Priscilla, ‘that is all It is 
out of the question that a man should take a girl from 
her home, and make her his wife, and then throw her off 
for so little of an offence as this She might compel him 
by law to take her back * 

‘What would she get by that?’ 

‘Little enough,’ said Priscilla, ‘and it was little enough 
she got by marrymg him She would have had bread, 
and meat, andraiment without being married, I suppose ’ 
‘But It was a love-match ’ 

‘Yes, — and now she is at Nuncombe Putney, and he 
IS roaming about in London He has to pay ever so much 
a year for his love-match, and she is crushed mto no- 
thing by It How long will she have to remam here, 
Hugh?’ 
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‘How can I say? I suppose there is no reason against 
her remaining as far as you are concerned?* 

Tor me personally, none Were she much worse 
than I think she is, I should not care in the least for my- 
self, if I thought that we were doing her good, — Whelping 
to bring her back She can*t hurt me I am so fixed, and 
dry, and established, that nothing anybody says will 
affect me But mamma doesn’t like it * 

*What IS It she dislikes?* 

‘The idea that sne is haibouripg a married woman, 
of whom people say, at least, that she has a lover * 

‘Is she to be turned out because people are slan- 
derers?* 

‘Why should mamma suffer because this woman, who 
IS a sti anger to her, has been imprudent? If she were 

your wife, Hugh ’ 

‘God forbid 

‘If we were in any way bound to her, of course we 
would do our duty But if it makes mamma unhappy I 
am sure you will not press it I think Mrs Merton has 
spoken to her And then Aunt Stanbury has written 
such letters’’ 

‘Who cares for Aunt Jemima?* 

‘Everybody cares for her, — except you and 1 And 
now this man who has been here asking the servant 
questions has upset her greatly Even your coming has 
done so, knowing, as she does, that you have come, not 
to see us, but to make inquiries about Mrs Trevelyan 
She is so annoyed by it, that she does not sleep * 

‘Do you wish her to be taken away at once?* asked 
Hugh, almost m an angry tone 

‘Certainly not That would be impossible We have 
agreed to t^e her, and must bear with it And I would 
not have her moved from this, if I thought that if she 
stayed aw hile it might be arranged that she might return 
from us direct to hei husband ’ 

‘I shall try that, of course, — ^now ’ 

‘But if he will not have her, — if he be so obstinate, 
so foolish, and so wncked, do not leave her here longer 
than you can help ’ Then Hugh explained that Sir 
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Marmaduke and Lady Rowley were to be m England in 
the spring, and that it would be very desirable* that the 
poor woman should not be sent abroad to look for a 
home before that *If it must be so, it must,* said 
Priscilla ‘But eight months is a long time * 

Hugh went out to smoke his pipe on the church-wall 
in a moody, unhappy state of mind He had hoped to 
have done so well in regard to Mrs Trevel^an^ Till he 
had met Colonel Osborne, he felt sure, almost sure, that 
she would have refustsd to see that pernicious troubler 
of the peace of families In this he found that he had been 
disappointed, but he had not expected that Priscilla 
would have been so much opposed to the arrangement 
which he had made about the house, and then he had 
been buoyed up by the anticipation of some delight in 
meeting Nora Rowley There was, at any rate, the 
excitement of seeing her to keep his spirits from fiag- 
gmg He had seen her, and had had the opportunity of 
which he had so long been thinking He had seen her, 
and had had every possible advantage on his side What 
could any man desire better than the privilege of walk- 
ing home with the girl he loved through country lanes 
of a summer evening? They had been an hour together, 
— or might have been, had he chosen to piolong the 
mterview But the words which had been spoken be- 
tween them had had not the slightest mterest, — unless 
It were that they had tended to make the interval be- 
tween him and her wider than ever He had asked her, 
— ^he thought that he had asked, — ^whether it would 
grieve her to abandon that delicate, dainty mode of life 
to which she had been accustomed, and she had replied, 
that she would never abandon it of her own accord Of 
course she had intended him to take her at her word 
He blew forth quick clouds of heavy smoke, as he 
attempted to make himself believe that this was all for 
the best What would such a one as he was do with a 
wife? Or, seeing as he did see, that marriage itself was 
quite out of the question, how could it be good either 
for him or her that they ^should be tied together by a 
long engagement? Such a future would not at all suit 
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the purppse of his life In his life absolute freedom 
would be needed, — ^freedom from unnecessary ties, free- 
dom from unnecessary burdens His income was most 
precarious, and he certainly would not make it less so by 
submission to any closer literary thraldom And he 
believed himself to be a Bohemian, — too much of a 
Bohemian to enjoy a domestic fireside with children and 
slippers To be free to go where he liked, and when he 
liked, to think as he pleased, to be driven nowhere by 
conventional rules, to use his days, Sundays as well as 
Mondays, as he pleased to use them, to turn Republi- 
can, if his mind should take him that way, — or Quaker, 
or Mormon, or Red Indian, if he wished it, and in so 
turning to do no damage to any one but himself, — that 
was the life which he had planned for himself His aunt 
Stanbury had not read his character altogether wrongly, 
as he thought, when she had once declared that decency 
and godliness were both distasteful to him Would it 
not be destruction to such a one as he was, to fall into an 
interminable engagement with any girl, let her be ever 
so sweet 

But jet he felt as he sat there filling pipe after pipe, 
smoking away till past midnight, that though he could 
not bear the idea of trammels, though he was totally 
unfit for matrimony, either present or in prospect, — ^he 
felt that he had within his breast a double identity, and 
that that other division of himself would be utterly 
crushed if it were driven to divest itself of the idea of 
love Whence was to come his poetry, the romance of 
his life, the springs of clear water m which his ignoble 
thoughts were to be dipped till they should become pure, 
if love w^as to be banished altogether from the hst of 
delights that were possible to him? And then he began 
to speculate on love, — ^that love of which poets wrote, 
and of which he found that some sparkle was necessary 
to give light to his life Was it not the one particle of 
divine breath given to man, of which he had heard since 
he was a boy And how was this love to be come at, and 
was it to be a thing of reality, ^or merely an idea? Was 
it a pleasure to be attained, or a mystery that charmed 
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by the difficulties of the distance, — distance that never 
could be so passed that the thing should feally be 
reached ? Was love to be ever a delight, vague as is that 
feeling of unattainable beauty which far-off mountains 
give, when you know that you can never place yourself 
amidst their unseen valleys? And if love could be 
reached, — ^the love of which the poets sing, and of which 
his own heart was evei singing, — what were to be its 
pleasures? To press a hand, to kiss a lip, to clasp a waist, 
to hear even the lowflS/oice of the vanquished, confessing 
loved one as she hides her blushing cheek upon your 
shoulder, — what is it all but to have reached the once 
mysterious valley of your far-off mountain, and to ha\e 
found that it is as other valleys, — rocks and stones, with 
a little grass, and a thin stream of running water? But 
beyond that pressing of the hand, and that kissing of the 
lips, — beyond that short-lived pressure of the plumage 
which IS common to birds and men, — ^what could love do 
beyond that? There were children with dirty faces, and 
household bills, and a wife who must, perhaps, always 
dam the stockings, — and be sometimes cross Was love 
to lead only to this, — a dull life, with a woman who had 
lost the beauty from her cheeks, and the gloss from her 
hair, and the music from her voice, and the fire from her 
eye, and the grace from her step, and whose waist an 
arm should no longer be able to span? Did the love of 
the poets lead to that, and that only? Then, through the 
cloud of smoke, there came upon him some dim idea of 
self-abnegation, — that the mysterious valley among the 
mountains, the far-off prospect of which was so charm- 
ing to him, — ^which made the poetry of his life, was, in 
fact, the capacity of caring more for other human bemg& 
than for himself The beauty of it all was not so much in 
the thing loved, as in the loving ‘Were she a cripple,, 
hunchbacked, eyeless,’ he said to himself, ‘it might be 
the same Only, she must be a woman ’ Then he blew 
off a great cloud of smoke, and went into bed lost amidst 
poetry, philosophy, love, and tobacco 

It had been arranged over-night that he was to start 
the next mornmg at half-past seven, and Priscilla had 
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promised to give him his breakfast before he went 
Priscilla, mf course, kept her word She was one of those 
women who would take a grim pleasure m coming down 
to make the tea at any possible hour, — at five, at four, 
if It were needed, — ^and who would never want to go to 
bed again w^hen the ceremony was performed But when 
Nora made her appearance, — ^Nora, who had been called 
dainty, — both Pi iscilla and Hugh were surprised They 
could not say w^hy she was there, — ^nor could Nora tell 
herself She had not fo’'given him,. She had no thought 
of being gentle and lovmg to him She declared to her- 
self that she had no wish of saying good-bye to him once 
again But yet she was in the room, waiting for him, 
when he came down to his breakfast She had been un- 
able to sleep, and had reasoned with herself as to the 
absurdity of lying m bed awake, when she preferred to 
be up and out of the house It was true that she had not 
been out of her bed at seven any morning since she had 
been at Nuncombe Putney, but that was no reason why 
she should not be more active on this special morning 
There was a noise in the house, and she never could 
sleep when there was a noise She was quite sure that 
she was not going down because she wished to see Hugh 
Stanbury, but she was equally sure that it would be a 
disgrace to her to be deterred from going down, simply 
because the man was there So she descended to die 
parlour, and was standing near the open window when 
Stanbury bustled into the room, some quarter of an hour 
after the proper time Priscilla was there also, guessing 
something of the truth, and speculating whether these 
two young people, should they love each other, would 
be the better or the worse for such love There must be 
marriages, — if only that the world might go on in ac- 
cordance with the Creator*s purpose But, as far as 
Priscilla could see, blessed were they who were not 
called upon to assist m the scheme To her eyes all days 
seemed to be days of wrath, and all times, times of tribu- 
lation And It was all mere vanity and vexation of spirit 
To go on and bear it till one was dead, — whelping others 
to bear it, if such help might be of avail , — that was her 
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theory of life To make it pleasant by eating, and drink- 
ing, and dancing, or even by falling in love, to her 
mind, a vain crunching of ashes between the teeth Not 
to have ill things said of her and of hers, not to be dis- 
graced, not to be rendered incapable of some human 
effort, not to have actually to starve, — such was the 
extent of her ambition in this world And for the next, 
— she felt so assured of the goodness of God that she 
could not bring herself to doubt of happiness m a world 
that was to be eternal Her doubt was this, whether it 
was really the next world which would be eternal Of 
etei nity she did not doubt, — but might there not be many 
worlds? These things, however, she kept almost en- 
tirely to herself ‘You down^* Priscilla had said 

‘Well, yes, I could not sleep when I heard you all 
movmg And the morning is so fine, and I thought that 
perhaps you would go out and walk after your brother 
has gone * Priscilla promised that she would walk, and 
then the tea was made 

‘Your sister and I are going out for an early walk,* 
said Nora, when she was greeted by Stanbury Priscilla 
said nothmg, but thought she understood it all 

‘I wish I were going with you,* said Hugh Nora, 
remembering how very little he had made of his oppor- 
tunity on the evening before, did not believe him 
The eggs and fried bacon were eaten in a hurry, and 
very little was said Then there came the moment for 
parting The brother and sister kissed each other, and 
Hugh took Nora by the hand ‘ I hope you make yourself 
happy here,’ he said 

‘Oh, yes, — ^if it were only for myself I should want 
nothmg ’ 

‘I will do the best I can with Trevelyan * 

‘The best will be to make him, and every one, under- 
stand that the fault is altogether his, and not Emily’s * 
‘The best will be to make each thmk that there has 
been no real fault,’ said Hugh 

‘There should be no talkmg of faults,* said Priscilla 
‘Let the husband take his wife back, — ^as he is bound 
to do * 
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These words occupied hardly a minute in the saying, 
but durirg that minute Hugh Stanbury held Nora by the 
hand He held it fast She would not attempt to with- 
draw It, but neither would she return his pressure by the 
muscle of a single finger What right had he to press 
her hand, or to make any sign of love, any pretence of 
loving, when he had gone out of his way to tell her that 
she was not good enough for him? Then he started, and 
Nora and Priscilla put on their hats and left the house 
‘Let us go to Niddon Park,’ sa]yd Nora 
'To Niddon Park again?’ 

‘Yes, it IS so beautifuP And I should like to see it by 
the moining light There is plenty of time ’ 

So they walked to Niddon Park in the morning, as 
they had done on the preceding evening Their con- 
versation at first regarded Tre\ elvan and his wife, and 
the old trouble, but Nora could not keep herself from 
speaking of Hugh Stanbury 

‘He would not have come,’ she said, ‘unless Louis had 
sent him ’ 

‘He would not have come now, I think ’ 

‘Of course not, — ^why should he? — before Parliament 
was hardly over, too? But he won’t remain in town now, 
— will he?’ 

‘He says somebody must remain, — and I think he will 
be in London till near Christmas ’ 

‘How disagreeable f But I suppose he doesn’t care 
It’s all the same to a man like him They don’t shut the 
clubs up, I dare say Will he come here at Christmas? 

‘Either then or for the New Year, — -just for a day or 
two ’ 

‘We shall be gone then, I suppose?’ said Nora 
‘That must depend on Mr Tre\elyan,’ said Priscilla 
‘What a life for two women to lead, — to depend upon 
the caprice of a man who must be mad’ Do you think 
that Mr Trevelyan will care for what your brother says 
to him?’ j 

‘I do not know Mr Trevelyan * 

‘He IS very fond of your brother, and I suppose men 
friends do listen to each other They never seem to 
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listen to women Don t >ou think that, after all, they 
despise women They look on them as daint}^, foolish 
things ’ 

‘Sometimes women despise men,’ said Priscilla 
‘Not ver> often, — do they? And then women are so 
dependent on men A woman can get nothing without 
a man ’ 

‘I manage to get on somehow,’ said Priscilla 
‘No, you don’t. Miss Stanhury, — if you think of it 
You want mutton Ajid who kills the sheep?’ 

‘But who cooks it?’ 

‘But the men-cooks are the best,’ said Nora, ‘and the 
men-tailors, and the men to wait at table, and the men- 
poets, and the men-painters, and the men-nurses All 
the things that women do, men do better ’ 

‘There are two things they can’t do,’ said Priscilla 
‘What are they?’ 

‘They can’t suckle babies, and they can’t forget 
themselves ’ 

‘About the babies, of course not As for forgetting 
themselves, — I am not quite so sure that I can forget 
myself — ^That is just where your brother went down 
last night ’ 

They had at this moment reached the top of the steep 
slope below which the river ran brawling among the 
rocks, and Nora seated herself exactly where she had 
sat on the previous evening 

‘I have been down scores of times,’ said Priscilla 
‘Let us go now ’ 

‘You wouldn’t go when Hugh asked you yesterday ’ 
‘I didn’t care then But do come now, — if you don’t 
mind the climb ’ Then they went down the slope and 
reached the spot from whence Hugh Stanbury had 
jumped from rock to rock across the stream ‘ Y ou have 
never been out there, have you?’ said Nora 

‘On the rocks ? Oh, dear, no f I should be sure to fall * 
‘But he went, just like a goat ’ 

‘That’s one of the things that men can do, I suppose,’ 
said Priscilla ‘But I don’t see any great glory in bemg 
hke a goat ’ 
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‘I do I should like to be able to go, and I think Til 
try It Is so mean to be dainty and weak ’ 

don*t think it at all dainty to keep dry feet * 

‘But he didn’t get his feet wet,’ said Nora ‘Or if he 
did, he didn’t mind I can see at once that I should be 
giddy and tumble down if I tried it ’ 

‘Of course you would * 

‘But he didn’t tumble down * 

‘He has been doing it all his life,’ said Priscilla 
‘He can’t do it up in London e^When I think of my- 
self, Miss Stanbury, I am so ashamed There is nothing 
that I can do I couldn’t write an article for a news- 
paper ’ 

‘I think I could But I fear no one would read it * 
‘They read his,’ said Nora, ‘or else he wouldn’t be 
paid for writmg them * Then they climbed back again 
up the hill, and during the climbing there were no 
words spoken The slope was not much of a hill, — • 
was no more than the fall from the low ground of the 
valley to the course which the river had cut for itself, 
but It was steep while it lasted, and both the young 
women were forced to pause for a minute before they 
could proceed upon their journey As they walked home 
Priscilla spoke of the scenery, and of the country, and of 
the nature of the life which she and her mother and 
sister had passed at Nuncombe Putney Nora said but 
little till they were just entering the village, and then 
she went back to the subject of her thoughts ‘I would 
sooner,’ said she, ‘write for a newspaper than do any- 
thing else in the world * 

‘Why so?’ 

‘Because it is so noble to teach people everything * 
And then a man who writes for a newspaper must know 
so many things himself* I believe there are women 
who do It, but very few One or two have done it, I 
know ’ 

‘Go and tell that to Aunt Stanbury, and hear what 
she will say about such women ’ 

‘I suppose she is very, — ^prejudiced ’ 

‘Yes, she is, but she is a" clever woman I am in- 
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dined to think women had better not write for news- 
papers * • 

*And why not^"* Nora asked 

‘My reasons would take me a week to explain, and I 
doubt whether I have them very dear in my own head 
In the first place there is that difficulty about the babies 
Most of them must get married, you know ’ 

‘But not all,* said Nora 
‘No, thank God, not all ’ 

‘And if you are nctf married you might write for a 
newspaper At any rate, if I were you, I should be very 
proud of my brother * 

‘Aunt Stanbury is not at all proud of her nephew/ 
said Priscilla, as they entered the house 


CHAPTER XXVI 

A THIRD PARTY IS SO OBJECTIONABLE 

H ugh stanbury went m search of Trevelyan 
immediately on his return to London, and found 
his friend at his rooms m Lincoln’s Inn 

‘I have executed my commission,’ said Hugh, en- 
deavouring to speak of what he had done in a cheery 
voice 

‘I am much obliged to you, Stanbury, — ^very much, 
— but I do not know that I need trouble you to tell me 
anything about it ’ 

‘And why not?*’ 

‘I have learned it all from that — ^man * 

‘What man^* 

‘From Bozzle He has come back, and has been with 
me, and has learned everything ’ 

‘Look here, Trevelyan, — when you asked me to go 
down to Devonshire, you promised me that there shoiSd 
be nothing more about Bozzle I expect you to put that 
rascal, and all that he has told you, out of your head al- 
together You are bound to do so for my sake, and you 
will be very wise to do so for your own ’ 

‘I was obliged to see him when he came ’ 
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‘Yes, and to pay him, I do not doubt But that is all 
done, aAd should be forgotten * 

‘I can’t forget it Is it true or untrue that he found 
that man down there? Is it true or untrue that my wife 
received Colonel Osborne at your mother’s house? Is 
It true or untrue that Colonel Osborne went down there 
with the express object of seeing her? Is it true or un- 
true that they had corresponded? It is nonsense to bid 
me to forget all this You might as well ask me to 
forget that I had desired her neither to write to him, 
nor to see him ’ 

‘If I understand the matter,’ said Trevelyan, ‘you are 
incorrect in one of your assertions ’ 

‘In which?* 

‘You must excuse me if I am wrong, Trevelyan, but 
I don’t think you ever did tell your wife not to see this 
man, or not to write to him?’ 

‘I never told her^ I don’t understand what you mean * 

‘Not in so many words It is my belief that she has 
endeavoured to obey implicitly every clear instruction 
that you have given her ’ 

‘You are wrong, — absolutely and altogether wrong 
Heaven and earth ^ Do you mean to tell me now, after 
all that has taken place, that she did not know my 
wishes? 

‘I have not said that But you have chosen to place 
her m such a position, that though your word would go 
for much with her, she cannot bring herself to respect 
your washes ’ 

‘And you call that being dutiful and affectionate*’ 

‘I call It human and reasonable, and I think that it is 
compatible with duty and affection Have you consulted 
ner vTlsiTfcp ?* 

‘Always f 

Consult tbm now then, and bid her come back to 
you ’ 

‘No, — ^never As far as I can see, I will never do so 
The moment sle is away from me this man goes to her, 
and she receyes him She must have known that she 
was wrong, —and you must know it ’ 
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*I do not think that she is half so wrong as you 
yourself,’ said Stanbury To this Trevelyan lhade no 
answer, and they both remained silent some minutes 
Stanbury had a communication to make before he went, 
but It was one which he wished to delay as long as there 
was a chance that his friend’s heart might be softened, 
— one which he need not make if Trevelyan would con- 
sent to receive his wife back to his house There was 
the day’s paper lying on the table, and Stanbury had 
taken it up and was reading it, — or pretending to read it 
*I will tell you what I propose to do,* said Trevelyan 
‘Well ’ 

‘It IS best both for her and for me that we should be 
apart ’ 

‘I cannot understand how you can be so mad as to 
say so ’ 

‘You don’t understand what I feel Heaven and 

earth ^ To have a man coming and going But, 

never mind You do not see it, and nothing will make 
you see it And there is no reason why you should ’ 

‘I certainly do not see it I do not believe that your 
wife cares more for Colonel Osborne, except as an old 
friend of her father’s, than she does for the fellow that 
sweeps the crossing It is a matter m which I am bound 
to tell you what I think ’ 

‘Very well Now, if you have freed your mind, I will 
tell you my purpose I am bound to do so, because your 
people are concerned in it I shall go abroad ’ 

‘And leave her in England?’ 

‘Certainly She will be safer here than she can be 
abroad, — unless she should choose to go back with her 
father to the islands ’ 

‘And take the boy?’ 

‘No , — I could not permit that What I intend is this 
I will give her ^800 a year, as long as I have reason to 
believe that she has no communication whatever, either 
by word of mouth or by letter, with that man If she 
does, I will put the case immediately mto the hands of 
my lawyer, with instructions to him to ascertain from 
counsel what severest steps I can take * 
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‘How, I hate that word severe, when applied to a 
woman * 

‘I dare say you do, — ^when applied to another man’s 
wife But there will be no severity in my first proposi- 
tion As for the child, — if I approve of the place in 
which she lives, as I do at present, — ^he shall remain 
with her for nine months in the year till he is six years 
old Then he must come to me And he shall come to 
me altogether if she sees or hears from that man I be- 
lieve that 568OO a year will enablis her to live with all 
comfort under your mother’s roof * 

‘As to that,’ said Stanbury, slowly, ‘I suppose I had 
better tell you at once, that the Nuncombe Putney 
arrangement cannot be considered as permanent ’ 
‘Why not?’ 

‘Because my mother is timid, and nervous, and al- 
together unused to the world ’ 

‘That unfortunate woman is to be sent away, — even 
from Nuncombe Putney 

‘Understand me, Trevelyan ’ 

*I understand you I unaerstand you most thorough- 
ly Nor do I wonder at it m the least Do not sup- 
pose that I am angry with your mother, or with you, 
or with your sister I have no right to expect that they 
should keep her after that man has made his way into 
their house I can well conceive that no honest, high- 
minded lady would do so ’ 

‘It is not that at all ’ 

‘But It IS that How can you tell me that it isn’t? And 
yet you would have me believe that I am not disgraced*’ 
As he said this Trevelyan got up, and walked about the 
room, tearing his hair with his hands He was in truth 
a wretched man, from whose mind all expectation of 
happiness was banished, who regarded his own position 
as one of incurable ignominy, looking upon himself as 
one who had been made unfit for society by no fault of 
his own What was he to do with the wretched woman 
who could be kept from the evil of her pernicious vanity 
by no gentle custody, whom no most distant retirement 
would make safe from the effects of her own ignorance. 
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folly, and obstinacy^ ‘When is she to go?” he asked in a 
low, sepulchral tone, — ^as though these new tidmgs that 
had come upon him had been fatal — Bladen with doom, 
and finally subversive of all chance even of tranquillity 

‘When you and she may please ’ 

‘That is all very well, — but let me know the truth 
I would not have your mother *s house — contaminated, 
but may she remain there for a week?’ 

Stanbury jumped from his seat with an oath *I tell 
you what it is, Trevelyan, — if you speak of your wife m 
that way^ I will not listen to you It is unmanly and un- 
true to say that her presence can — contaminate any 
house ’ 

‘That is very fine It may be chivalrous in you to tell 
me on her behalf that I am a liar, — ^and that I am not a 
man * 

‘You drive me to it * 

‘But what am I to think when you are forced to de- 
clare that this unfortunate woman can not be allowed to 
remam at your mother’s house , — vl house which has been 
especially taken with reference to a shelter for her? She 
has been received, — ^with the idea that she would be 
discreet She has been mdiscreet, past belief, and she is 
to be turned out, — ^most deservedly Heaven and earth* 
Where shall I find a roof for her head?’ Trevelyan as he 
said this was walking about the room with his hands 
stretched up towards the ceiling, and as his friend was 
attempting to make him comprehend that there was no 
mtention on the part of any one to banish Mrs Trevel- 
yan from the Clock House, at least for some months to 
come, — ^not even till after Christmas unless some satis- 
factory arrangement could be sooner made, — the door 
of the room was opened by the boy, who called himself 
a clerk, and who acted as Trevelyan’s servant in the 
chambers, and a third person was shown into the room 
That third person was Mr Bozzle As no name was 
given, Stanbury did not at first know Mr Bozzle, but 
he had not had his eye on Mr Bozzle for half a minute 
before he recognised the ex-policeman by the outward 
attributes and signs of his profession ‘Oh, is that you. 
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Mr B9zzle5‘’ said Trevelyan, as soon as the great 
man had made his bow of salutation ‘Well, — what 

is It?’ 

‘Mr Hugh Stanbury, I think,’ said Bozzle, making 
another bow to the young barrister 

‘That’s my name,’ said Stanbury 

‘Exactly so, Mr S The identity is one as I could 
prove on oath in any court m England Y ou was on the 
railway platform at Exeter on Saturday when we was 
waiting for the 12 express ’buss, — ^wasn’t you now, 
Mr S ?’ 

‘What’s that to you?* 

‘Well, — as It do happen, it is something to me And, 
Mr S , if you was asked that question in hany court in 
England or before even one of the metropolitan bekes, 
you wouldn’t deny it 

‘Why the devil should I deny it? What’s all this 
about, Trevelyan?’ 

‘Of course you can’t deny it, Mr S When I’m down 
on a fact, I am down on it Nothing else wouldn’t do in 
my profession ’ 

‘Have you anything to say to me, Mr Bozzle?’ asked 
Tre\elyan 

‘Well, — I have, just a word ’ 

‘About your journey to Devonshire?’ 

‘Well, — in a way it is about my journey to Devon- 
shire It’s all along of the same job, Mr Trewillian ’ 

‘You can speak before my friend here,’ said Trevel- 
yan Bozzle had taken a great dislike to Hugh Stanbury, 
regarding the barrister with a correct instinct as one 
who was engaged for the time in the same service with 
himself, and who was his rival in that service When 
thus instigated to make as it were a party of three in 
this delicate and most confidential matter, and to take 
his rival into his confidence, he shook his head slowly 
and looked Trevelyan hard in the face, — ‘Mr Stanbury 
IS my particular friend,’ said Trevelyan, ‘and knows 
well the circumstances of this unfortunate affair You 
can say anything before him ’ 

Bozzle shook his head agam ‘I’d rayther not, Mr 
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Trewillian/ said he ‘Indeed I’d rayther not It’s some- 
thing veiy particular ’ 

‘If you take my advice/ said Stanbury, ‘you will not 
hear him yourself ’ 

‘That’s your advice, Mr S asked Mr Bozzle 
* Y es , — that ’s my advice I’d never have anything to 
do with such a fellow as you as long as I could help it ’ 
‘I dare say not, Mr S , I dare say not We’re hex- 
pensive, and we’re haccurate, — ^neither of which is much 
in your line, Mr S , ^f I understand about it rightly ’ 
‘Mr Bozzle, if you’ve got anythmg to tell, tell it,’ 
said Tre\elyan, angrily 

‘A third party is so objectionable/ pleaded Bozzle 
‘Never mind That is my affair ’ 

‘It is your affair, Mr Trewillian There’s not a 
doubt of that The lady is your wife * 

‘Damnation*’ shouted Trevelyan 
‘But the credit, sir/ said Bozzle ‘The credit is mine 
And here IS Mr S has been down a interfering with me, 
and doing no ’varsal good, as I’ll undertake to prove by 
evidence before the affair is over ’ 

‘The affair is over,’ said Stanbury 
‘That’s as you think, Mr S That’s where your in- 
formation goes to, Mr S Mine goes a little beyond 
that, Mr S I’ve means as you can know nothing about, 
Mr S I’ve irons in the fire, what you’re as ignorant on 
as the babe as isn’t born ’ 

‘No doubt you have, Mr Bozzle,’ said Stanbury 
‘I has And now if it be that I must speak before a 
third party, Mr Trewillian, I’m ready It ain’t that I’m 
no ways ashamed I’ve done my duty, and knows how 
to do It And let a counsel be ever so sharp, I never yet 
was so ’posed but what I could stand up and hold my 
own The Colonel, Mr Trewillian, got, — sl letter, — 
from your lady, — ^this mornmg ’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Stanbury, sharply 
‘Very likely not, Mr S It am’t in my power to say 
anythmg whatever about you believmg or not believmg 
But Mr T ’s lady has wrote the letter, and the Colonel, 
— ^he has received it You don’t look after these thmgs. 
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Mr S You don’t know the ways of ’em But it’s my 
business The lady has wrote the letter, and the Colonel, 
— ^why, he has received it * Trevelyan had become 
white with rage when Bozzle first mentioned this con- 
tinued correspondence between his wife and Colonel 
Osborne It never occurred to him to doubt the correct- 
ness of the policeman’s information, and he regarded 
Stanbury’s assertion of incredulity as being simply of a 
piece with his general obstinacy in the matter At this 
moment he began to regret that? he had called in the 
assistance of his friend, and that he had not left the 
afiair altogether m the hands of that much more satis- 
factory, but still more painful, agent, Mr Bozzle He 
had again seated himself, and for a moment or two re- 
mained silent on his chair ‘It ain’t my fault, Mr 
Trewillian,* continued Bozzle, *if this little matter 
oughtn’t never to have been mentioned before a third 
party ’ 

‘It IS of no moment,* said Trevelyan, in a low voice 
‘What does it signify who knows it now^’ 

‘Do not believe it, Trevelyan,’ said Stanbury 
‘Very well, Mr S Very well Just as you like Don’t 
believe it Only it’s true, and it’s my business to find 
them things out It’s my business, and I finds ’em out 
Mr Trewillian can do as he likes about it If it’s lights 
why, then it is right It ain’t for me to say nothing 
about that But Siere’s the fact The lady, she has 
wrote another letter, and the Colonel, — why, he has 
received it There am’t nothing wrong about the post- 
ofiice If I was to say what was inside of that billydou, 
— ^why, then I should be proving what I didn’t know, 
and when it came to standing up in court, I shouldn’t be 
able to hold my own But as for the letter, the lady 
wrote it, and the Colonel, — ^he received it ’ 

‘That will do, Mr Bozzle,’ said Trevelyan 
‘Shall I call again, Mr Trewillian?’ 

‘No, — ^yes I’ll send to you, when I want you You 
shaH hear from me ’ 

‘I suppose I’d better be keeping my eyes open about 
the Colonel’s place, Mr Trewillian?’ 
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Tor God’s sake, Trevelyan, do not have anything 
more to do with this man*’ 

That’s all very well for you, Mr S ,’ said Bozzle 
The lady ain’t your wife ’ 

‘Can you imagine anythmg more disgraceful than all 
thisf*’ said Stanbury 

‘Nothing, nothing, nothing*’ answered Trevelyan 
‘And I’m to keep stirring, and be on the move?’ again 
suggested Bozzle, who prudently required to be fortified 
by instructions before he devoted his time and talents 
even to so agreeable a pursuit as that in which he had 
been engaged 

‘You shall hear from me,’ said Trevelyan 
‘Very well, — very well I wish you good-day, Mr 
Trewillian Mr S , yours most obedient There was 
one other point, Mr Trewillian ’ 

‘What pomt?’ asked Trevelyan, angrily 

‘If the lady was to join the Colonel ’ 

‘That will do, Mr Bozzle,’ said Trevelyan, again 
jumping up from his chair ‘That will do ’ So saying, 
he opened the door, and Bozzle, with a bow, took his 
departure ‘What on earth am I to do? How am I to 
save her?’ said the wretched husband, appealing to his 
friend 

Stanbury endeavoured with all his eloquence to prove 
that this latter piece of information from the spy must 
be incorrect If such a letter had been written by Mrs 
Trevelyan to Colonel Osborne, it must have been done 
while he, Stanbury, was staying at the Clock House 
This seemed to him to be impossible, but he could 
hardly explam why it should be impossible She had 
written to the man before, and had received him when he 
came to Nuncombe Putney Why was it even improb- 
able that she should have written to him again? Never- 
theless, Stanbury felt suie that she had sent no such 
letter ‘I think I understand her feelings and her mind,’ 
said he, ‘and if so, any such correspondence would be 
incompatible with her previous conduct * Trevelyan 
only smiled at this, — or pretended to smile He would 
not discuss the question, but beheved imphcitly what 
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Bozzle h^ad told him in spite of all Stanbury’s arguments 
‘I can say nothing further,’ said Stanbury 

‘No, my dear fello^v There is nothing further to be 
said, except this, that I will have my unfortunate wife 
removed from the decent protection of your mother s 
roof with the least possible delay I feel that I owe Mrs 
Stanbury the deepest apology for having sent such an 
inmate to trouble her repose ’ 

‘Nonsense 

‘That IS what I feel * ® 

‘And I say that it is nonsense If you had never sent 
that wi etched blackguard down to fabricate lies at 
Nuncombe Putney, my mother’s repose would have 
been all right As it is, Mrs Trevelyan can remain 
where she is till after Christmas There is not the least 
necessity for removmg her at once I only meant to say 
that the arrangement should not be regarded as alto- 
gether permanent I must go to my work now Good- 
bye ’ 

‘Good-bye, Stanbury ’ 

Stanbury paused at the door, and then once more 
turned round ‘I suppose it is of no use my saying any- 
thing further, but I wish you to understand fully that I 
regard your wife as a woman much ill-used, and I think 
you are punishing her, and yourself, too, with a cruel 
severity for an indiscretion of the very slightest kind ’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 

MR Trevelyan's letter to his wife 

T revelyan, when he was left alone, sat for above 
a couple of hours contemplating the misery of his 
position, and endeavouring to teach himself by thinking 
what ought to be his future conduct It never occurred 
to him during these thoughts that it would be well that 
he should at once take back his wife, either as a matter 
of duty, or of welfare, for himself or for her He had 
taught himself to believe that she had disgraced him, 
and , though this feeling of disgrace made him so wretched 
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that he wished that he were dead, he would allow him- 
self to make no attempt at questioning the cofrectness 
of his conviction Though he were to be shipwrecked 
for ever, even that seemed to be preferable to supposing 
that he had been wrong Nevertheless, he lo\ ed his wife 
dearly, and, in the white heat of his anger endeavoured 
to be merciful to her When Stanbury accused him of 
severity, he would not condescend to defend himself, 
but he told himself then of his great mercy Was he not 
as fond of his own boy as any other father, and had he 
not allowed hei to take the child because he had felt that 
a mother’s love was more imperious, more craving m 
Its nature, than the love of a father? Had that been 
severe? And had he not resolved to allow her every 
comfort which her unfortunate position, — the self- 
imposed misfortune of her position, — would allow her 
to enjoy? She had come to him without a shilling, and 
yet, bad as her treatment of him had been, he was will- 
ing to give enough not only to support her, but her 
sister also, with every comfort Severe ^ No, that, at 
least, was an undeserved accusation He had been any- 
thing but severe Foolish he might have been, in taking 
a wife from a home in which she had been unable to 
learn the discretion of a matron, too trusting he had 
been, and too generous, — but certainly not severe 
But, of course, as he said to himself, a young man like 
Stanbury would take the part of a woman with whose 
sister he was in love Then he turned his thoughts upon 
Bozzle, and there came over him a crushing feeling of 
Ignominy, shame, moral dirt, and utter degradation, as 
he reconsidered his dealings with that ingenious gentle- 
man He was paying a rogue to watch the steps of a 
man whom he hated, to pry into the home secrets, to 
read the letters, to bribe the servants, to record the 
movements of this rival, this successful rival, in his 
wife’s affections* It was a filthy thing, — and yet what 
could he do? Gentlemen of old, his own grandfather or 
his father, would have taken such a fellow as Colonel 
Osborne by the throat and have caned him, and after- 
wards would have shot him, or have stood to be shot 
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All that was changed now, — but it was not his fault 
that It Was changed He was willing enough to risk his 
hfe, could any opportunity of risking it in this cause be 
obtained for him But were he to cudgel Colonel Os- 
borne, he would be simply arrested, and he would then 
be told that he had disgraced himself foully by striking 
a man old enough to be his father ’ 

How was he to have avoided the employment of some 
such man as Bozzle^^ He had also employed a gentleman, 
his friend, Stanbury, and what jvas the result?* The 
facts were not altered Even Stanbury did not attempt 
to deny that there had been a correspondence, and that 
there had been a visit But Stanbury was so blmd to all 
impropriety, or pretended such blindness, that he de- 
fended that which all the world agreed m condemning 
Of what use had Stanbury been to him? He had wanted 
facts, not advice Stanbury had found out no facts for 
him, but Bozzle, either by fair means or foul, did get at 
the truth He did not doubt but that Bozzle was right 
about that letter written only yesterday, and received 
on that very morning His wife, who had probably been 
complaining of her wrongs to Stanbury, must have re- 
tired from that conversation to her chamber, and im- 
mediately have written this letter to her lover* With 
such a woman as that what can be done in these days 
otherwise than by the aid of such a one as Bozzle? He 
could not confine his wife in a dungeon He could not 
save himself from the disgrace of her misconduct, by any 
rigours of surveillance on his own part As wives are 
managed now-a-days, he could not forbid to her the use 
of the post-office, — could not hinder her from seeing 
this hypocritical scoundrel, who carried on his wicked- 
ness under the false guise of family friendship He had 
gi\ en her every chance to amend her conduct, but, if she 
were resolved on disobedience, he had no means of en- 
forcmg obedience The facts, however, it was necessary 
that he should know 

And now, what should he do? How should he go to 
work to make her understand that she could not write 
even a letter without his know mg it, and that if she did 
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either write to the man or see him he would immediately 
take the child from her, and provide for her only m such 
fashion as the law should demand from him? For himself, 
and for his own life, he thought that he had determined 
what he would do It was impossible that he should 
continue to live in London He was ashamed to enter a 
club He had hardly a friend to whom it was not an 
agony to speak They who knew him, knew also of his 
disgrace, and no longer asked him to their houses For 
days past he had eate^j alone, and sat alone, and walked 
alone All study was impossible to him No pursuit 
was open to him He spent his time in thinking of his 
wife, and of the disgrace which she had broug& upon 
him Such a life as this, he knew, was unmanly and 
shameful, and it was absolutely necessary for him that 
he should m some way change it He would go out of 
England, and would travel, — if only he could so dispose 
of his wife that she might be safe from any possible 
communication with Colonel Osborne If that could be 
effected, nothing that money could do should be spared 
for her If that could not be effected he would remain at 
home, — ^and crush her 

That night before he went to bed he wrote a letter to 
his wife, which was as follows, — 

‘Dear Emily, 

‘I have learned, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
you have corresponded with Colonel Osborne since you 
have been at Nuncombe Putney, and also that you have 
seen him there This has been done m direct opposition 
to my expressed wishes, and I feel mvself compelled to 
tell you that such conduct is disgraceful to you, and dis- 
gracing to me I am quite at a loss to understand how 
} ou can reconcile to yourself so flagrant a disobedience 
of my mstructions, and so perverse a disregard to the 
opinion of the world at large 

‘But I do not write now for the sake of finding fault 
with you It IS too late for me to have any hope that I 
can do so with good effect, either as regards your credit 
ot my happiness Nevertheless, it is my duty to protect 
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both you and myself from further shame, and I wish to 
tell you what are my mtentions with that view In the 
first place, I warn you that I keep a watch on you The 
doing so IS \ery painful to me, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary You cannot see Colonel Osborne, or write to him, 
without my knowing it I pledge >ou my word that in 
either case, — ^that is, if you correspond with him or see 
him, — I will at once take our boy away from you I will 
not allow him to remain, even with a mother, who shall 
so misconduct herself Should Colonel Osborne address 
a letter to you, I desire that you will put it under an 
envelope addressed to me 

Tf you obey my commands on this head I will leave 
our boy with you nine months out of every year till he 
shall be six years old Such, at least, is my present idea, 
though I will not positively bind myself to adhere to it 
And I will allow you ^800 per year for your own 
mamtenance and that of your sister I am greatly 
grieved to find from my friend Mr Stanbury that your 
conduct in reference to Colonel Osborne has been such i 
as to make it necessary that you should leave Mrs 
Stanbury’s house I do not wonder that it should be so 
I shall immediately seek for a future home for you, and 
when I have found one that is suitable, I will have you 
conveyed to it 

‘I must now further explam my purposes, — ^and I 
must beg you to remember that I am driven to do so 
by your direct disobedience to my expressed wishes 
Should there be any further communication between you 
and Colonel Osborne, not only will I take your child 
away from you, but I will also limit the allowance to be 
made to vou to a bare sustenance In such case, I shall put 
the matter into the hands of a lawyer, and shall probably 
feel myself driven to take steps towards freeing myself 
from a connection which will be disgraceful to my name 

For myself, I shall live abroad during the greater 
part of the year London has become to me uninhabi- 
table, and all English pleasures are distasteful 

* Yours affectionately, 

‘Louis Trevelyan ’ 
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When he had finished this he read it twice, and be- 
lieved tiiat he had written, if not an affectionate^ at any 
rate a considerate letter He had no bounds to the pity 
which he felt for himself in reference to the injury which 
was being done to him, and he thought that the offers 
which he was making, both in respect to his child and 
the money, were such as to entitle him to his wife’s 
warmest gratitude He hardly recognised the force of 
the language which he used when he told her that her 
conduct was disgiacef^l, and that she had disgraced his 
name He was quite unable to look at the whole ques- 
tion between him and his wife from her point of view 
He conceived it possible that such a woman as his wife 
should be told that her conduct would be watched, and 
that she should be threatened with the Divorce Court, 
with an effect that should, upon the whole, be salutary 
There be men, and not bad men either, and men neither 
uneducated, or unintelligent, or irrational in ordinary 
matters, who seem to be absolutely unfitted by nature 
to have the custody or guardianship of others A woman 
m the hands of such a man can hardly save herself 
or him from endless trouble It may be that between 
such a one and his wife, events shall flow on so evenly 
that no ruling, no constramt is necessary, — that even 
the giving of advice is never called for by the circum- 
stances of the day If the man be happily forced to 
labour daily for his living till he be weary, and the wife 
be laden with many ordinary cares, the routine of life 
may run on without storms, — but for such a one, if he be 
without work, the management of a wife will be a task 
full of peril The lesson may be learned at last, he may 
after years come to perceive how much and how little of 
guidance the partnei of his life requires at his hands, 
and he may be taught how that guidance should be given, 
— but in the learning of the lesson there will be sorrow 
and gnashing of teeth It was so now with this man 
He loved his wife To a certam extent he still trusted 
her He did not believe that she would be faithless 
to him after the fashion of women who are faithless alto- 
gether But he was jealous of authority, fearful of slights, 
507 I 
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self-conscious, afraid of the world, and utterly ignorant 
of the nature of a woman s mind 

He carried the letter with him in his pocket through- 
out the next morning, and in the course of the day he 
called upon Lady Milborough Though he was obsti- 
natel} bent on acting in accordance with his own views, 
3et he was morbidly desirous of discussing the grievous- 
ness of his position with his friends He went to Lady 
Milborough, askmg for her advice, but desirous simply 
of being encouraged by her to do- that which he was re- 
sohed to do on his own judgment 

‘Down, — ^after her, — to Nuncombe Putney** said 
Ladv Milborough, holding up both her hands 

‘\es, he has been there And she has been weak 
enough to see him * 

‘My dear Louis, take her to Naples at once, — at 
once ’ 

‘It is too late for that now, Lady Milborough * 

‘Too late* Oh, no She has been foolish, indiscreet, 
disobedient, — what you will of that kind But, Louis, 
don’t send her away, don’t send your young wife away 
from 3 ou Those whom Goa has joined together, let no 
man put asunder * 

‘I cannot consent to live with a wife with whom neither 
my wishes nor my word have the slightest effect I may 
believe of her what I please, but, think what the world 
will believe* I cannot disgrace myself by living with a 
woman who persists in holding intercourse with a man 
whom the world speaks of as her lover ’ 

‘Take her to Naples,* said Lady Milborough, with 
all the energy of which she was capable 

‘I can take her nowhere, nor will I see her, till she has 
given proof that her whole conduct towards me has been 
altei ed I have written a letter to her, and I have brought 
It Will you excuse me if I ask you to take the trouble 
to read it?’ 

Then he handed Lady Milborough the letter, which 
ahe read very slowly, and with much care 
‘I don’t think I would — ^would — ^would — ’ 

‘Would what?’ demanded Trevelyan 
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*Don*t you think that what you say is a little, — -just 
a little prone to make, — to make the breach* perhaps 
wider 

‘No, Lady Milborough In the first place, how can it 
be wider?’ 

‘You might take her back, you know , and then if ;^ou 
could only get to Naples*' 

How can I take her back while she is correspondmg 
with this man?' 

‘She wouldn’t coriiespond with him at Naples ’ 
Trevelyan shook his head and became cross His old 
friend would not at all do as old friends are expected to 
do when called upon for ad\ice 

*I think,’ said he, ‘that what I have proposed is both 
just and generous ’ 

‘But, Louis, why should there be any separation^' 
‘She has forced it upon me She is headstrong, and 
will not be ruled ’ 

‘But this about disgracing you Do you think that 
you must say that?’ 

‘I think I must, because it is true If I do not tell her 
the truth, who is there that will do so? It may be bitter 
now, but I think that it is for her welfare * 

‘Dear, dear, dear*’ 

‘I want nothing for myself. Lady Milborough ’ 

‘I am sure of that, Louis ' 

‘ My whole happiness was in my home No man cared 
less for going out than I did My child and my wnfe 
were everything to me I don’t suppose that I was ever 
seen at a club in the evenmg once throughout a season 
And she might have had anything that she liked, — ^any- 
thing* It IS hard. Lady Milborough, is it not?’ 

Lady Milborough, who had seen the angry brow, did 
not dare to suggest Naples again But yet, if any word 
might be spoken to prevent this utter wreck of a home, 
how good a thing it would be* He had got up to leave 
her, but she stopped him by holding his hand ‘For 
better, for worse, Louis, remember that ’ 

‘Why has she forgotten it?’ 

‘She IS flesh of your flesh, bone of your bone And 
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for the boy’s sake^ Think of your boy, Louis Do not 

send thaC letter Sleep on it, Louis, and think of it ’ 

‘I ha\e slept on it * 

‘There is no promise in it of forgiveness after a while 
It IS written as though j^ou intended that she should 
ne\er come back to you ’ 

‘That shall be as she behaves herself’ 

‘But tell her so Let there be some one bright spot in 
what you say to her, on which her mind may fix itself 
If she be not altogether hardened, rthat letter will drive 
her to despair ’ 

But Tre\ elyan w^ould not give up the letter, nor indi- 
cate by a word that he would reconsider the question of 
Its propriety He escaped as soon as he could from Lady 
Milborough’s room, and almost declared as he did so, 
that he would never enter her doors again She had 
utterly failed to see the matter m the proper light When 
she talked of Naples she must surely have been unable 
to comprehend the extent of the ill-usage to which he, 
the husband, had been subjected How was it possible 
that he should In e under the same roof with a wife who 
claimed to herself the right of receiving visitors of whom 
he disappro\ed, — a visitor, — a gentleman, — one whom 
the world called her lover? He gnashed his teeth and 
clenched his fist as he thought of his old friend’s igno- 
rance of the very first law m a married man’s code of 
laws 

But yet when he was out in the streets he did not post 
his letter at once, but thought of it throughout the whole 
day, trying to prove the weight of every phrase that he 
had used Once or twice his heart almost relented Once 
he had the letter in his hand, that he might tear it But 
he did not tear it He put it back into his pocket, and 
thought agam of his grievance Surely it was his first 
duty in such an emergency to be firm^ 

It was certainly a wretched life that he was leading 
In the evening he went all alone to an eating-house for 
u sitting with a miserable glass of 

sher^ before him, he agam read and re-read the epistle 
which he had written Every harsh word that it con- 
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tamed was, in some sort, pleasant to his ear She had 
hit him hard, and should he not hit her again ? And then, 
was It not his bounden duty to let her Know the truth? 
Yes, It was his duty to be firm 

So he went out and posted the letter 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

GREAT TRIBULATION 

T REVELYAN'S letter to his wife fell like a thunder- 
bolt among them at Nuncombe Putney Mrs Tre- 
velyan was altogether unable to keep it to herself, — 
mdeed she made no attempt at domg so Her husband 
had told her that she was to be banished from the Clock 
House because her present hostess was unable to endure 
her misconduct, and of course she demanded the reasons 
of the charge that was thus brought against her When 
she first read the letter, which she did m the presence of 
her sister, she towered in her passion 

‘Disgraced him^ I have never disgraced him It is 
he that has disgraced me Correspondence^ Yes, — he 
shall see it all Unjust, ignorant, foolish man^ He does 
not remember that the last instructions he really gave 
me, were to bid me see Colonel Osborne Take my boy 
awayf Yes Of course, I am a woman and must suffer 
I will write to Colonel Osborne, and will tell him the 
truth, and will send my letter to Louis He shall know 
how he has ill-treated me * I will not take a penny of his 
money, — ^not a penny Maintam you’ I beheve he 
thinks that we are beggars Leave this house because of 
my conduct’ What can Mrs Stanbury have said? What 
can any of them have said? I will demand to be told 
Free himself from the connection’ Oh, Nora, Nora’ 
that It should come to this’ — ^that I should be thus 
threatened, who have been as innocent as a baby’ If it 
were not for my child, I think that I should destroy 
myself’* 

Nora said what she could to comfort her sister, m- 
sistmg chiefly on the promise that the child should not 
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be taken aw a\^ There was no doubt as to the husband’s 
power in the mind of either of them, and though, as 
regarded herself, Mrs Trevelyan would have defied 
her husband, let his power be what it might, yet she 
acknowledged to herself that she was in some degree 
restrained b}?” the fear that she would find herself de- 
priv ed of her onl} comfort 

‘We must just go w^here he bids us, — till papa comes,’ 
said Nora 

‘And when papa is here, what help will there be then!* 
He will not let me go back to the islands, — with my boy 
For m3 self I might die, or get out of his way anywhere 
I can see that Priscilla Stanbury is right when she says 
that no woman should trust herself to any man Dis- 
graced* That I should live to be told by my husband 
that I had disgraced him, — by a lover*’ 

There was some sort of agreement made between the 
two sisters as to the manner in which Priscilla should 
be interrogated respectmg the sentence of banishment 
which had been passed They both agreed that it would 
be useless to make inquiry of Mrs Stanbury If any- 
thing had really been said to justify the statement made 
m Mr Trevel}^an’s letter it must have come from 
Priscilla, and have reached Trevelyan through Priscilla’s 
brother The}^ both of them, had sufficiently learned 
the wa3^s of the house to be sure that Mrs Stanbury had 
not been the person active m the matter They went 
down, therefore, together, and found Priscilla seated 
at her desk in the parlour Mrs Stanbury was also in 
the room, and it had been presumed between the sisters 
that the interrogation should be made in that lady’s 
absence, but Mrs Trevelyan was too hot in the matter 
for restraint, and she at once opened out her budget of 
grievance 

‘I ha\e a letter from my husband,* she said, — and 
then paused But Priscilla, seeing from the fire in her 
e>es that she^was much moved, made no reply, but 
turned to listen ch^hat might further be said ‘I do not 
know why I should trouble you with his suspicions,’ 
continued Mrs Trevelyan, or read to you what he 
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says about — Colonel Osborne ' As she spoke she was 
holding her husband’s letter open m her hands ‘There 
is nothing m it that you do not know He says I have 
corresponded with him So I have, — ^and he ''shall see 
the correspondence He says that Colonel Osborne 
visited me He did come to see me and Nora 

‘As any other old man might have done,’ said Nora 
‘It was not likely that I should openly confess mj^'self 
to be afraid to see my father’s old friend But the truth 
is, my husband does got know what a woman is ’ 

She had begun by declaring that she would not 
trouble her friend with any statement of her husband’s 
complaints against her, but now she had made her way 
to the subject, and could hardly refrain herself Pris- 
cilla understood this, and thought that it would be wise 
to interrupt her by a word that might bring her back 
to her original purpose ‘Is there anything,’ said she, 
‘which we can do to help you?* 

‘To help me? No, — God only can help me But 
Louis informs me that I am to be turned out of this 
house, because you demand that we should go ’ 

‘Who says that'-’ exclaimed Mrs Stanbury 
*My husband Listen, this is what he says, — “I am 
greatly grieved to hear from my friend Mr Stanbury 
that your conduct in reference to Colonel Osborne has 
been such as to make it necessary that you should leave 
Mrs Stanbury s house ” Is that true? Is that true''’ In 
her general mode of carrying herself, and of enduiing 
the troubles of her life, Mrs Trevelyan was a strong 
woman, but now her grief was too much for her, and she 
burst out mto tears ‘ I am the most unfortunate w oman 
that ever was born^’ she sobbed out through her tears 
‘I never said that you were to go,’ said Mrs Stanbury 
‘But your son has told Mr Trevelyan that we must 
go,’ said Nora, who felt that her sense of injury against 
Hugh Stanbury was greatly mcreased by what had taken 
place To her mind he was the person most important 
m the matter Why had he desired that they should be 
sent away from the Clock House? She was very angry 
with him, and declared to herself that she hated him 
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\\ ith all her heart For this man she had sent away that 
otlier Io\er, — a lover who had really loved her* And 
she had e^e^ contessed that it was so* 

There is a misunderstanding about this/ said Pris- 
cilla 

It must be with your brother, then,* said Nora 
T think not,’ said Priscilla ‘I tl ink that it has been 
With ?vfr Tre\el\an * Then she went on to explain, 
with much difficult} , but still with a slow distinctness 
that was peculiar to her, what bad really taken place 
*\\e ha\e endeavoured,’ she said, ‘to show you, — my 
mother and I, — that we have not misjudged you, but it 
IS certainly true that I told my brother that I did not 
think the arrangement a good one, — quite as a perma- 
nence ’ It w^as very difficult, and her cheeks were red 
as she spoke, and her lips faltered It was an exquisite 
pain to hei to have to gi\e the pain wffiich her words 
would con\ ey, but there was no help for it, — as she said 
to herselt more than once at the time, — there was no- 
thing to be done but to tell the truth 

‘I nev er said so,’ blurted out Mrs Stanbury, with her 
usual weakness 

‘No, mother It was my saying In discussing what 
was best for us all, wuth Hugh, I told him, — ^what I have 
just now explained ’ 

‘Then of course we must go,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, 
who had gulped down her sobs and was resolved to be 
firm, — to give way to no more tears, to bear all without 
sign of womanly weakness 

‘You will stay with us till your father comes,’ said 
Priscilla 

‘Of course you will,’ said Mrs Stanbury, — ‘you and 
Nora We have got to be such friends, now ’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs Trevelyan ‘As to friendship for me. 
It IS out of the question We must pack up, Nora, and go 
somewhere Heaven knows where*’ 

Nora was now sobbing ‘Why your brother — should 

want to turn us out, — after he has sent us here *’ 

‘My brother wants nothing of the kind,’ said Priscilla 
‘Your sister has no better friend than my brother ’ 
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‘It will be better, Nora, to discuss the matter no 
further,’ said Mrs Trevelyan ‘We must go away, — 
somewhere, and the sooner the better To be an un- 
welcome guest IS always bad, but to be unwelcome for 
such a reason as this is terrible ’ 

‘There is no reason,’ said Mrs Stanbury, ‘indeed 
there is none * 

‘Mrs Trevelyan will understand us better when she 
IS less excited,’ said Priscilla ‘I am not surprised that 
she should be indignant now I can only say again that 
we hope you will stay with us till Sir Marmaduke 
Rowley shall be in England ’ 

‘That is not what your brother means,’ said Nora 
‘Nor IS It what I mean, said Mrs Trevelyan ‘Nora, 
we had better go to our own room I suppose I must 
write to my husband, indeed, of course I must, that I may 
send him — the correspondence I fear I cannot walk out 
mto the street, Mrs Stanbury, and make you quit of me, 
till I hear from him And if I were to go to an uin at once, 
people would speak evil of me, — ^and I have no money ’ 
‘My dear, how can you think of such a things’ said 
Mrs Stanbury 

‘But you may be quite sure that we shall be gone 
within three days, — or four at the furthest Indeed, I 
will pledge myself not to remain longer than that, — 
even though I should have to go to the poor-house 
Neither I nor my sister will sta3 in any family, — ^to con- 
taminate it Come, Nora And so speaking she sailed 
out of the room, and her sister followed her 

‘Why did you say anything about it^* Oh dear, oh 
dear^ why did you speak to Hugh^ See what you have 
done?* 

‘I am sorry that I did speak,’ replied Priscilla, slowly 
‘Sorry’ Of course you are sorry, but what good is 
that?’ 

But, mother, I do not think that I was wrong I feel 
sure that the real fault in all this is with Mr Trevelyan, 
— as It has been all through He should not have written 
to her as he has done ’ 

T suppose Hugh did tell him ' 
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*No doubt, — and I told Hugh, but not after the 
fashion tn which he has told her I blame myself mostly 
for this, — ^that we e\ er consented to come to this house 
\\ e had no business here Who is to pay the rent?’ 
*Hugh insisted upon taking it * 

‘Yes, — ^and he will pay the rent, and we shall be a 
drag upon him, as though he had been fool enough to 
ha\e a wife and a family of his own And what good 
ha\ e we done ? W e had not strength enough to say that 
that wicked man should not see her when he came, — ^for 
he is a wicked man 

‘If we had done that she would have been as bad then 
as she is now * 

‘Mother, we had no business to meddle either with 
her badness or her goodness W^hat had we to do with 
the wife of such a one as Mr Trevelyan, or with any 
woman who was separated from her husband?’ 

‘It was Hugh who thought we should be of service to 
them ’ 

es, — and I do not blame him He is m a position 
to be of service to people He can do work and earn 
mone 3 , and has a right to think and to speak We have 
a right to think only for ourselves, and we should not 
have V lelded to him How are we to get back again out 
of tins house to our cottage?’ 

‘They are pulling the cottage down, Priscilla ’ 

‘To some other cottage, mother Do you not feel 
while we are living here that we are pretending to be 
what we are not? After all, Aunt Stanbury was right, 
though It was not her business to meddle with us We 
should never have come here That poor woman now 
regards us as her bitter enemies ’ 

‘I meant to do for the best,’ said Mrs Stanbury 
‘The fault was mme, mother ’ 

‘But you meant it for the best, my dear ’ 

‘Meaning for the best is trash I don’t know that I 
did mean it for the best While we were at the cottage 
we paid our way and were honest What is it people 
say of us now?’ 

‘They can’t say any harm ’ 
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‘They say that we are paid by the husband to keep his 
wife, and paid again by the lover to betray the husband ^ 
‘Priscilla 

‘Yes, — It IS shocking enough But that comes of 
people going out of their proper course We were too 
humble and low to have a right to take any part in such 
a matter How true it is that while one crouches on the 
ground, one can never fall ’ 

The matter was discussed in the Clock House all day, 
between Mrs Stanburj^ and Priscilla, and between Mrs 
Trevelyan and Nora, in their rooms and m the garden, 
but nothing could come of such discussions No change 
could be made till further instructions should have been 
received from the angry husband, nor could any kind of 
argument be even invented by Priscilla which might be 
efficacious in inducing the two ladies to remain at the 
Clock House, even should Mr Trevelyan allow them to 
do so They all felt the intolerable injustice, as it ap- 
peared to them, — of their subjection to the caprice of an 
unreasonable and ill-conditioned man, but to all of them 
It seemed plain enough that in this matter the husband 
must exercise his own will, — ^at any rate, till Sir Mar- 
maduke should be in England There were many diffi- 
culties throughout the day Mrs Trevelyan would not 
go down to dinner, sendmg word that she was ill, and that 
she would, if she were allowed, have some tea in her own 
room And Nora said that she would remain with her 
sister Priscilla went to them more than once , and late in 
the evenmg they all met in the parlour But any conversa- 
tion seemed to be impossible , and Mrs Trevelyan as she 
went up to her room at night, again declared that she 
would rid the house of her presence as soon as possible 
One thing, however, was done on that melancholy 
day Mrs Trevelyan wrote to her husband, and en- 
closed Colonel Osborne’s letter to herself, and a copy of 
her reply The reader will hardly require to be told ffiat 
no such further letter had been written by her as that 
ot which Bozzle had given mfoimation to her husband 
Men whose business it is to detect hidden and secret 
things, are very apt to detect things which have never 
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been done What excuse can a detective make even to 
himseK for his own existence if he can detect nothing? 
Mr Bozzle was an acti\ e-minded man, who gloried in 
detecting, and who, in the special spirit of his trade, had 
taught himself to belie\e that all around him were things 
secret and hidden, which would be within his power of 
imra\ elimg if only the slightest clue were put in his hand 
He lived by the crookednesses of people, and there- 
fore was convinced that straight doings m the world 
were quite exceptional Things d^rk and dishonest, fights 
fought and races run that they might be lost, plants and 
crosses, women false to their husbands, sons false to 
their fathers, daughters to their mothers, servants to 
their masters, afiairs always secret, dark, foul, and frau- 
dulent, were to him file normal condition of life It was 
to be presumed that Mrs Trevelyan should continue to 
correspond with her lo\er, — that old Mrs Stanbury 
should betray her trust by conniv mg at the lover's visit, 
— that e\ erybody concerned should be steeped to the 
hips in lies and iniquity When, therefore, he found at 
Colonel Osborne's rooms that the Colonel had received 
a letter v\ ith the Lessboro' post-mark, addressed m the 
handv\riting of a woman, he did not scruple to declare 
that Colonel Osborne had received, on that mornmg, a 
letter from Mr Trevelyan's *lady ’ But in sendmg to her 
husband what she called with so much bitterness, The 
correspondence,' Mrs Trevelyan had to enclose simply 
the copy of one short note from herself 

But she now wrote agam to Colonel Osborne, and 
enclosed to her husband, not a copy of what she had 
written, but the note itself It was as follows — 

‘Nuncombe Putney, Wednesday, August 10 
^My de A.R Colonel Osborne, 

‘My husband has desired me not to see you, or to 
wite to you, or to hear from you again I must there- 
fore beg \ ou to enable me to obey him, — ^at any rate, tiU 
papa comes to England 

‘Yours truly, 

‘Emily Trevelyan ‘ 
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And then she wrote to her husband, and m tlje writ- 
ing of this letter there was much doubt, much labour, 
and many changes We will give it as it was written 
when completed, — 

*I have received your letter, and will obey j^our com- 
mands to the best of my power In order that you may 
not be displeased by any further unavoidable corre- 
spondence between me and Colonel Osborne, I have 
written to him a note,*which I now send to you I send 
It that you may forward it If you do not choose to do 
so, I cannot be answerable either for his seeing me, or 
for his writing to me again 

‘I send also copies of all the correspondence I have 
had with Colonel Osborne since you turned me out of 
your house When he came to call on me, Nora re- 
mained with me while he was here I blush while I 
write this, — ^not for myself, but that I should be so sus- 
pected as to make such a statement necessaiy 

‘You say that I have disgraced you and myself I 
have done neither I am disgraced, — but it is you that 
have disgraced me I have ne\er spoken a word or done 
a thing, as regards you, of which I have cause to be 
ashamed 

‘I have told Mrs Stanbury that I and Nora will leave 
her house as soon as we can be made to know where we 
are to go I beg that this may be decided instantly, as 
else we must walk out into the street without a shelter 
After what has been said, I cannot remain here 

*My sister bids me say that she will relieve you of all 
burden respecting herself as soon as possible She will 
probably be able to find a home with my aunt, Mrs 
Outhouse, till papa comes to England As for myself, 
I can only say that till he comes, I shall do exactly what 
you order 

‘Emily Trevelyak 


‘Nuncombe Putney, August 10 ’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

MR AIvD MRS OUTHOUSE 

B oth Mr Outhouse and his wife were especially 
timid in taking upon themselves the cares of other 
people Not on that account is it to be supposed that 
they were bad or selfish They were both given much 
to chanty, and bestowed both m time and money more 
than is ordinanlv considered necessary even from per- 
sons in their position But what they gave, they gave 
away from their own quiet hearth Had money been 
wanting to the daughters of his wife’s brother, Mr 
Outhouse would have opened such small coffer as he 
had w ith a firee hand But he would have much preferred 
that his bene\olence should be used in a way that would 
bring upon him no further responsibility and no ques- 
tionings from people whom he did not know and could 
not understand 

The Re’v Ohphant Outhouse had been Rector of St 
DidduIph’s-in-the-East for the last fifteen years, having 
married the sister of Sir Marmaduke Rowley, — then 
simply Mr Rowley, with a colonial appointment in 
Jamaica of £120 per annum, — twelve years before his 
promotion, while he was a curate in one of the populous 
borough parishes He had thus been a London clergy- 
man all his life but he knew almost as little of London 
society as though he had held a cure m a Westmoreland 
\ alley He had worked hard, but his work had been 
altogether among the poor He had no gift of preaching, 
and had acquired neither reputation nor popularity 
But he could work, — ^and having been transferred be- 
cause of that capability to the temporary curacy of St 
Didduiph’s, — out of one diocese into another, — ^he had 
recen ed the livmg from the bishop’s hands when it be- 
came vacant 

A dreary place was the parsonage of St Diddulph’s- 
in-the-East for the abode of a gentleman Mr Out- 
house had not, m his whole parish, a parishioner with 
whom he could consort The greatest men around him 
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were the publicans, and the most numerous were men 
employed in and around the docks Dredgers* of mud, 
nav\ les employed on suburban canals, excavators, load- 
ers and unloaders of cargo, cattle drivers, whose driv- 
ing, however, was done mostly on board ship, — ^such and 
such like were the men who were the fathers of the 
families of St Diddulph’s-in-the-East And there was 
there, not far removed from the muddy estuary of a 
little stream that makes its black way from the Essex 
marshes among the houses of the poorest of the poor 
into the Thames, a large commercial establishment for 
turning the carcasses of horses into manure Messrs 
Flowsem and Blurt were in truth the great people of 
St Diddulph’s-in-the-East, but the closeness of their 
establishment was not an additional attraction to the 
parsonage They were liberal, however, with their 
money, and Mr Outhouse was disposed to think, — 
custom perhaps having made the establishment less 
objectionable to him than it was at first, — that St 
Diddulph’s-m-the-East would be more of a Pande- 
monium than It now was, if by any sanitary law Messrs 
Flowsem and Blurt were compelled to close their doors 
‘Non olet,’ he would say with a grim smile when the 
charitable cheque of the firm would come punctually to 
hand on the first Saturday after Christmas 

But such a house as his would be, as he knew, but a 
poor residence for his wife's nieces Indeed, without 
positively saying that he was unwillmg to receive them, 
he had, when he first heard of the breaking up of the 
house in Curzon Street, shewn that he would rather not 
take upon his shoulders so great a responsibility He 
and his wife had discussed the matter between them, 
and had come to the conclusion that they did not know 
what kind of things might have been done in Curzon 
Street They would think no evil, they said, but the 
very idea of a married woman with a lover was dreadful 
to them It might be that their niece was free from 
blame They hoped so And even though her sm had 
been of ever so deep a dye, they would iSce her in, — ^if 
It were mdeed necessary But they hoped that such 
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help from them mi^'-ht not be needed They both knew 
how to ^i\e counsel to a poor woman, how to rebuke a 
poor man, — how to comfort, encourage, or to upbraid 
the poor Practice h id told them how far they might go 
with some hope of doing good, — and at what stage of 
demoralisation no good from their hands was any longer 
w^ithin the scope of fair expectation But all this was 
among the poor With w^hat words to encourage such 
a one as their niece Mrs Trevelyan, — to encourage her 
or to rebuke her, as her conduct«^might seem to make 
necessary, — they both felt that they were altogether 
Ignorant To them Mrs Trevelyan was a fine lady To 
Mr Outhouse, Sir Marmaduke had ever been a fine 
gentleman, given much to worldly things, who cared 
more for whist and a glass of wme than for anything 
else, and who thought that he had a good excuse for 
never going to church m England because he was called 
upon, as he said, to show himself in the governor’s pew 
always once on Sundays, and frequently twice, when he 
was at the seat of his government Sir Marmaduke 
maniiestly looked upon church as a thing m itself notori- 
ously disagreeable To Mr Outhouse it afforded the 
great events of the week And Mrs Outhouse would 
declare that to hear her husband preach was the greatest 
joy of her hie It may be understood therefore that 
though the family connection between the Rowleys and 
the Outhouses had been kept up with a semblance of 
afiection, it had never blossomed forth mto cordial 
friendship 

When therefore the clergyman of St Diddulph’s 
received a letter from his niece, Nora, beggmg him to 
take her mto his parsonage till Sir Marmaduke should 
arm e in the course of the spring, and hmting also a wish 
that her uncle Oliphant should see Mr Trevelyan and if 
possible arrange that his other niece should also come to 
the parsonage, he was very much perturbed m spirit 
There was a long consultation between him and his wiSfe 
b^ore anything could be settled, and it may be doubted 
whether anything would have been settled, had not Mr 
Trevelyan himself made his way to the parsonage, on 
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the second day of the family conference Mr and Mrs 
Outhouse had both seen the necessity of sleeping upon 
the matter They had slept upon it, and the discourse 
between them on the second day was so doubtful m its 
tone that more sleeping would probably have been 
necessary had not Mr Trevelyan appeared and com- 
pelled them to a decision 

‘You must remember that I make no charge agamst 
her,* said Trevelyan, after the matter had been dis- 
cussed for about an hour 

‘Then why should she not come back to you^* said 
Mr Outhouse, timidly 

‘Some day she may, — if she will be obedient But it 
cannot be now She has set me at defiance , and even yet 
it IS too clear from the tone of her letter to me that she 
thinks that she has been right to do so How could we 
live together m amity when she addresses me as a cruel 
tyrant?’ 

‘Why did she go away at first?* asked Mrs Outhouse 

‘Because she would compromise my name by an mti- 
macy which I did not approve But I do not come here 
to defend myself, Mrs Outhouse You probably think 
that I have been wrong You are her friend , and to you, 
I Will not even say that I have been right What I want 
you to understand is this She cannot come back to me 
now It would not be for my honour that she should 
do so * 

But, sir, — ^would it not be for your welfare, as a 
Christian?’ asked Mr Outhouse 

‘You must not be angry with me, if I say that I 
will not discuss that just now I did not come here to 
discuss It * 

‘ It IS very sad for our poor niece,* said Mrs Outhouse 

‘It IS very sad for me,’ said Trevelyan, gloomily, — 
‘very sad, indeed My home is destroyed, my life is 
made solitary , I do not even see my own child She has 
her boy with her, and her sister I have nobody * 

‘I can’t understand, for the life of me, why you should 
not hve together just like any other people,* said Mrs 
Outhouse, whose woman*s spirit was*arismg in her 
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bosom *When people are married, they must put up 
with sdmething, — at least, most always ’ This she 
added, lest it might be for a moment imagined that she 
had had an^*' cause for complamt with her Mr Outhouse 
Tray excuse me, Mrs Outhouse, but I cannot dis- 
cuss that The question between us is this, — can you 
consent to recene your two nieces till their father’s 
return, — ^and if so, m what way shall I defray the ex- 
pense of their living You will of course understand 
that I willingly undertake the expense not only of my 
wife’s maintenance and of her sister’s also, but that I 
will cheerfully allow anything that may be required 
either for their comfort or recreation ’ 

cannot take my meces mto my house as lodgers,’ 
said Mr Outhouse 

‘No, not as lodgers, but of course you can understand 
that it IS for me to pay for my own wife I know I owe 
you an apology for mentioning it, — but how else could 
I make my request to youf*’ 

‘If Emily and Nora come here they must come as our 
guests,* said Mrs Outhouse 

‘Certainly,* said the clergyman ‘And if I am told 
they are in want of a home they shall find one here till 
their father comes But I am bound to say that as re- 
gards the elder I think her home should be elsewhere * 
‘Of course it should,’ said Mrs Outhouse ‘I don’t 
know anything about the law, but it seems to me very 
odd that a young woman should be turned out in this 
way You say she has done nothing 

‘I will not argue the matter,’ said Trevelyan 
‘That’s all very well, Mr Trevelyan,’ said the lady, 
‘but she’s my own niece, and if I don’t stand up for her 
I don’t know who will I never heard such a thing in my 
life as a wife being sent away after such a fashion as that 
We wouldn’t treat a cookmaid so, that we wouldn’t 
As for coming here, she shall come if she pleases, but I 
shall always say that it’s the greatest shame I ever 
heard of ’ ^ 

Nothing came of this visit at last The lady grew in 
her anger, and Mr Trevelyan, m his own defence, was 
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driven to declare that his wife’s obstinate intimacy with 
Colonel Osborne had almost driven him out of liis senses 
Before he left the parsonage he was brought even to 
tears by his own narration of his own misery, — whereby 
Mr Outhouse was considerably softened, although Mrs 
Outhouse became more and more stout in the defence 
of her own sex But nothing at last came of it Trevel- 
yan insisted on paying for his wife, wherever she might 
be placed, and when he found that this would not be 
permitted to him at the parsonage, he was very anxious 
to take some small furnished house in the neighbour- 
hood, in which the two sisters might live for the next 
six months under the wings of their uncle and aunt But 
even Mr Outhouse was moved to pleasantry by this 
suggestion, as he explained the nature of the tenements 
which were common at St Diddulph’s Two rooms, 
front and back, they might have for about five-and- 
sixpence a week m a house with three other families 
'But perhaps that is not exactly what you’d like,’ said 
Mr Outhouse The interview ended with no result, 
and Mr Trevelyan took his leave, declaring to himself 
that he was worse off than the foxes, who have holes in 
which to lay their heads, — but it must be presumed that 
his sufferings in this respect were to be by attorney, as 
It was for his wife, and not for himself, that the neces- 
sary hole was now required 

As soon as he was gone Mrs Outhouse answered 
Nora’s letter, and without meaning to be explicit, ex- 
plained pretty closely what had taken place The spare 
bedroom at the parsonage was ready to receive either 
one or both of the sisters till Sir Marmaduke should be 
m London, if one or both of them should choose to come 
And though there was no nursery at the parsonage, — 
for Mr and Mrs Outhouse had been blessed with no 
children, — still room should be made for the little boy 
But they must come as visitors, — 'as our own nieces,’ 
said Mrs Outhouse And she went on to say that she 
would have nothing to do with the quarrel between Mr 
Trevelyan and his wife All such quarrels were very 
bad, — but as to this quarrel she could take no part either 
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one side or the other Then she stated that Mr Trevel- 
yan had Been at the parsonage, but that no arrangement 
had been made, because Mr Trevelyan had insisted on 
paving for then boaid and lodging 

This letter reached Nuncombe Putney before any 
reply was receiv ed by Mrs Trev elyan from her husband 
This was on the Saturday morning, and Mrs Trevelyan 
had pledged herself to Mrs Stanbury that she would 
leave the Clock House on the Monday Of course, there 
was no need that she should do so ''Both Mrs Stanbury 
and Priscilla would now have willingly consented to 
their remaining till Sir Marmaduke should be m Eng- 
land But Mrs Trevelyan’s high spirit revolted agamst 
this after all that had been said She thought that she 
should hear from her husband on the morrow, but the 
post on Sunday brought no letter from Trevelyan On 
the Saturday they had finished packmg up, — ^so certain 
was Mrs Tre\el>an that some instructions as to her 
future destiny would be sent to her by her lord 

At last they decided on the Sunday that they would 
both go at once to St Diddulph’s, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that this was the decision of 
the elder sister Nora would willingly have yielded to 
Priscilla’s entreaties, and have remained But Emily 
declared that she could not, and would not, stay in the 
house She had a few pounds, — ^what would suffice for 
her journey, and as Mr Trevelyan had not thought 
proper to send his orders to her, she would go without 
them Mrs Outhouse was her aunt, and her nearest 
relative in England Upon whom else could she lean in 
this time of her great affliction? A letter, therefore, was 
written to Mrs Outhouse, saymg that the whole party, 
including the boy and nurse, would be at St Diddulph’s 
on the Monday evenmg, and the last cord was put to 
the boxes 

suppose that he is very angry,* Mrs Trevelyan 
said to her sister, ‘but I do not feel that I care about 
that now He shall have nothing to complain of in refer- 
ence to any gaiety on my part I will see no one I will 
have no — correspondence But I will not remain here 
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after what he has said to me, let him be ever so angry 
I declare, as I think of it, it seems to me that no woman 
was ever so cruelly treated as I have been ’ Then she 
wrote one further line to her husband 

‘Not having received any orders from you, and hav- 
mg promised Mrs Stanbury that I would leave this 
house on Monday, I go with Nora to my aunt, Mrs 
Outhouse, to-morrow 

‘E T’ 

• 

On the Sunday evening the four ladies drank tea to- 
gether, and they all made an effort to be civil, and even 
affectionate, to each other Mrs Trevelyan had at last 
allowed Priscilla to explain how it had come to pass that 
she had told her brother that it would be better both for 
her mother and for herself that the existing arrange- 
ments should be brought to an end, and there had come 
to be an agreement between them that they should 
all part in amity But the conversation on the Sunday 
evening was very difficult 

‘I am sure we shall always think of you both with the 
greatest kmdness,* said Mrs Stanbury 

‘As for me,' said Priscilla, ‘your being with us has 
been a delight that I cannot describe, — only it has been 
wrong ' 

‘I know too well,' said Mrs Trevelyan, ‘that in our 
present circumstances we are unable to carry delight 
with us anywhere ’ 

‘You hardly understand what our life has been,' said 
Priscilla, ‘but the truth is that we had no right to receive 
you in such a house as this It has not been our way of 
living, and it cannot continue to be so It is not wonder- 
ful that people should talk of us Had it been called your 
house. It might have been better ' 

‘And what will you do now?’ asked Nora 

‘Get out of this place as soon as we can It is often 
hard to go back to the right path, but it may always be 
done, — or at least attempted ' 

‘It seems to me that I take misery with me wherever 
I go,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
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‘My dear, it has not been your fault,* said Mrs 
Stanbury 

‘I do not like to blame my brother/ said Priscilla, 
‘because he has done his best to be good to us all, — and 
the punishment vvill fall heaviest upon him, because he 
must pa> for it ’ 

‘He should not be allowed to pay a shilling,* said 
Mrs Trevelyan 

Then the morning came, and at seven o’clock the two 
sisters, with the nurse and child, started for Lessboro* 
Station in Mrs Crocket’s open carriage, the luggage 
ha\ mg been sent on m a cart There were many tears 
shed, and any one looking at the party would have 
thought that \ery dear friends were being torn asunder 

‘Mother,’ said Priscilla, as soon as the parlour door 
was shut, and the two were alone together, ‘we must 
take care that we never are brought again into such a 
mistake as that They who protect the injured should 
be strong themselves * 


CHAPTER XXX 

DOROTHY MAKES UP HER MIND 

r r was true thatmost ill-natured things had been said at 
Lessboro’ and at Nuncombe Putney about Mrs Stan- 
bury and the visitors at the Clock House, and that these 
ill-natured things had spread themselves to Exeter 
Mrs Ellison of Lessboro’, who was not the most good- 
natured woman in the world, had told Mrs Merton of 
Nuncombe that she had been told that the Colonel’s 
visit to the iadv had been made by express arrangement 
between the Colonel and Mrs Stanbury Mrs Meiton, 
who was very good-natured, but not the wisest woman 
m the world, had declared that any such conduct on the 
part of Mrs Stanbiirv was quite impossible ‘What 
does It matter which it is, — Priscilla or her mother?’ 
Mrs Ellison had said ‘These are the facts Mrs Tre- 
velyan has been sent there to be out of the way of this 
colonel, and the Colonel immediately comes down and 
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sees her at the Clock House But when people are very 
poor they do get driven to do almost anything* ’ 

Mrs Merton, not being very wise, had conceived it 
to be her duty to repeat this to Priscilla, and Mrs 
Lllison, not being very good-natured, had conceived it 
to be hers to repeat it to Mrs MacHugh at Exeter 
And then Bozzle s coming had become known 

‘Yes, Mrs MacHugh, a policeman m mufti down at 
Nuncombef I wonder what our friend in the Close here 
will think about it’ IJiave always said, you know, that 
if she wanted to keep things straight at Nuncombe, she 
should have opened her purse-strmgs ’ 

From all which it may be understood, that Priscilla 
Stanbury’s desire to go back to their old way of livmg 
had not been without reason 

It may be imagined that Miss Stanbury of the Close 
did not receive with equanimity the reports which 
reached her And, of course, when she discussed the 
matter either with Martha or wuth Dorothy, she fell 
back upon her own early appreciation of the folly of the 
Clock House arrangement Nevertheless, she had called 
Mrs Ellison very bad names, when she learned from her 
friend Mrs MacHugh what reports were bemg spread 
by the lady from Lessboro’ 

‘Mrs Ellison f Yes, we all know Mrs Ellison The 
bitterest tongue in Devonshire, and the falsest’ There 
are some people at Lessboro’ who would be well pleased 
if she paid her way there as well as those poor women 
do at Nuncombe I don’t think much of what Mrs 
Ellison says ’ 

‘But It IS bad about the policeman,’ said Mrs 
MacHugh 

‘Of course it ’s bad It ’s all bad Pm not saying that 
It ’s not bad I’m glad I’ve got this other young woman 
out of It It ’s all tixat young man’s doing If I had a son 
of my own. I’d sooner follow him to the grave than hear 
him call himself a Radical ’ 

Then, on a sudden, there came to the Close news 
that Mrs Trevelyan and her sister were gone On the 
very Monday on which they went, PrisciUa sent a note 
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on to her sister, in which no special allusion was made to 
Aunt Stanbury, but which was no doubt written with the 
mtertiofi that the news should be communicated 

*Gone, are they? As it is past wishing that they 
hadn t come, it ’s the best thing they could do now And 
who IS to pay the rent of the house, now they have gone ?* 
As this was a point on which Dorothy was not prepared 
to trouble herself at present, she made no answer to the 
question 

Dorothj at this time was m a st;ate of very great per- 
turbation on her own account The reader may perhaps 
remember that she had been much startled by a proposi- 
tion that had been made to her m reference to her future 
life Her aunt had suggested to her that she should 
become — Mrs Gibson She had not as yet given any 
answ^er to that proposition, and had indeed found it to 
be quite impossible to speak about it at all But there 
can be no doubt that the suggestion had opened out to 
her altogether new views of hfe L»p to the moment of 
her aunt’s speech to her, the idea of her becoming a 
married woman had never presented itself to her In 
her humility it had not occurred to her that she should 
be counted as one among the candidates for matrimony 
Priscilla had taught her to regard herself, — ^indeed, they 
had both regarded themselves, — as bom to eat and 
drink, as little as might be, and then to die Now, when 
she was told that she could, if she pleased, become Mrs 
Gibson, she was almost lost in a whirl of new and con- 
fused ideas Since her aunt had spoken, Mr Gibson 
himself had dropped a hmt or two which seemed to her 
to mdicate that he also must be m the secret There had 
been a party, with a supper, at Mrs Grumble’s, at which 
both the Miss Frenches had been present But Mr 
Gibson had taken her, Dorothy Stanbury, out to supper, 
leavmg both Camilla and Arabella behind him in the 
drawing-room’ Durmg the quarter of an hour after- 
wards m which the ladies were alone while the gentle- 
msan were eating and drmking, both Camilla and 
Arabella a>ntmued to wreak their vengeance They 
^ted^jiestions about Mrs Trevelyan, and suggested 
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that Mr Gibson might be sent o\er to put things right 
But Miss Stanbury had heard them, and had fallen 
upon them with a heav} hand 

‘There ’s a good deal expected of Mr Gibson, my 
dears,’ she said, ‘which it seems to me Mr Gibson is not 
mclined to perform ’ 

‘It IS quite indifferent to us what Mr Gibson may be 
mclined to perform,’ said Arabella ‘Fm sure we shan’t 
mterfere with Miss Dorothy ’ 

As this was said quite out loud before all the other 
ladies, Dorothy was overcome with shame But her 
aunt comforted her when they were agam at home 
‘Laws, my dear, what does it matter? When you’re 
Mrs Gibson, you’ll be proud of it all ’ 

Was It then really written in the book of the Fates 
that she, Dorothy Stanbury, was to become Mrs Gib- 
son? Poor Dorothy began to feel that she was called 
upon to exercise an amount of thought and personal 
decision to which she had not been accustomed Hither- 
to, in the things which she had done, or left undone, she 
had received instructions which she could obey Had 
her mother and Priscilla told her positively not to go to 
her aunt’s house, she would have remained at Nuncombe 
without complaint Had her aunt smce her coming given 
her orders as to her mode of life, — enjoined, for instance, 
additional church attendances, or desired her to perform 
menial services in the house, — she would have obeyed, 
from custom, without a word But when she was told 
that she was to marry Mr Gibson, it did seem to her to 
be necessary to do something more than obey Did she 
love Mr Gibson? She tried hard to teach herself to 
think that she might learn to love him He was a nice- 
looking man enough, with sandy hair, and a head rather 
bald, with thin lips, and a narrow nose, who certainly did 
preach drawling sermons, but of whom everybody said 
that he was a very excellent clergyman He had a house 
and an mcome, and all Exeter had long smce decided 
that he was a man who would certamly marry He was 
one of those men of whom it may be said that they have 
no possible claim to remain unmarried He was fair 
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game, and unless he surrendered himself to be bagged 
before long, would subject himself to just and loud com- 
plaint The Miss Frenches had been aware of this, and 
had thought to make sure of him among them It was a 
little hard upon them that the old maid of the Close, as 
the} alw ays called Miss Stanbury, should interfere with 
them when their booty was almost won And they felt 
It to be the harder because Dorothy Stanbury was, as 
they thought, so poor a creature That Dorothy herself 
should have any doubt as to acceptmg Mr Gibson, was 
an idea that never occurred to them But Dorothy had 
her doubts When she came to thmk of it, she remem- 
bered that she had never as yet spoken a word to Mr 
Gibson, beyond such little triflmg remarks as are made 
over a tea-table She might learn to love him, but she 
did not think that she loved him as yet 

T don't suppose all tihiis will make any difference to 
Mr Gibson,’ said Miss Stanbury to her niece, on the 
morning after the receipt of Priscilla’s note stating that 
the Trevelyans had left Nuncombe 

Dorothy always blushed when Mr Gibson’s name 
was mentioned, and she blushed now But she did not 
at all understand her aunt’s allusion T don’t know 
what you mean, aunt,’ she said 

* Well, you know, my dear, what they say about Mrs 
Trevelyan and the Clock House is not very nice If Mr 
Gibson were to turn round and say that the connection 
wasn’t pleasant, no one would have a right to complain ’ 
The faint customary blush on Dorothy’s cheeks which 
Mr Gibson’s name had produced now covered her 
whole face even up to the roots of her hair Tf he be- 
lieves bad of mamma. I’m sure, Aunt Stanbury, I don’t 
want to see him again * 

‘That’s aU very fine, my dear, but a man has to think 
of himself, you know ’ 

‘Of course he thinks of himself Why shouldn’t he? 

I dare say he thinks of himself more than I do ’ 

‘Dorothy, don’t be a fool A good husband isn’t to 
be caught every day ’ 

‘Aunt Stanbury, I don’t want to catch any man ’ 
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^Dorothy makes up her Mind 
‘Dorothy, don’t be a fool ’ 

‘I must say it I don’t suppose Mr Gibson thinks of 
me the least in the world ’ 

‘Pshaf I tell you he does ’ 

‘But as for mamma and Priscilla, I never could like 
anybody for a moment who would be ashamed of them ’ 
She was most anxious to declare that, as far as she 
knew herself and her own wishes at present, she enter- 
tained no partiality for Mr Gibson, — ^no feelmg \\hich 
could become partiality even if Mr Gibson was to de- 
clare himself willing to accept her mother and her sister 
with herself But she did not dare to say so There was 
an mstinct within her which made it almost impossible 
to her to express an objection to a suitor before the 
suitor had declared himself to be one She could speak 
out as touching her mother and her sister, — but as to 
her own feelings she could express neither assent or 
dissent 

‘I should like to have it settled soon,’ said Miss Stan- 
bury, m a melancholy \oice Even to this Dorothy 
could make no reply What did soon mean^* Perhaps in 
the course of a year or two ‘If it could be arranged by 
the end of this week, it would be a great comfort to me ’ 
Dorothy almost fell off her chair, and was stricken al- 
together dumb ‘I told you, I thmk, that Brooke Bur- 
gess IS coming here^* 

‘You said he was to come some day ’ 

‘He IS to be here on Monday I haven’t seen him for 
more than twelve years, and now he’s to be here next 
week’ Dear, dear’ When I think sometimes of all the 
hard words that have been spoken, and the harder 
thoughts that have been in people’s minds, I often re- 
gret that the money ever came to me at all I could 
have done without it, very well, — ^very well ’ 

‘But all the unpleasantness is over now, aunt ’ 

‘I don’t know about that Unpleasantness of that 
kmd IS apt to rankle long But I wasn’t gomg to give up 
my rights Nobody but a coward does that They talked 
of going to law and try mg the will, but they wouldn’t 
have got much by that And then they abused me for 
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two 3 eais When they had done and got sick of it, I 
told them they should have it all back again as soon as 
I am dead It won’t be long now This Burgess is the 
eider nephew, and he shall have it all ’ 

‘Is not he gratefuP’ 

‘No Why should he be gratefuP I don’t do it for 
special lo\ e of him I don’t w ant his gratitude , nor any- 
body s gratitude Look at Hugh I did love him ’ 

‘I am giateful, \unt Stanbury ’ 

‘Are \ou, my dear^^ Then show it by being a good 
wife to Jvir Gibson, and a happy wife I want to get 
e\er}1:hing settled while Burgess is here If he is to 
ha\e it, w®} should I keep him out of it whilst I live? I 
wonder whether Mr Gibson would mind coming and 
livmg here, Dolly''’ 

The thing was coming so near to her that Dorothy 
began to feel that she must, m truth, make up her mind, 
and let her aunt know also how it had been made up 
She was sensible enough to perceive that if she did not 
prepare herself for the occasion she would find herself 
hampered by an engagement simply because her aunt 
had presumed that it was out of the question that she 
should not acquiesce She would drift into marriage 
with Mr Gibson agamst her will Her greatest diffi- 
culty was the fact that her aunt clearly had no doubt on 
the subject And as for herself, hitherto her feelings did 
not, on either side, go beyond doubts Assuredly it 
would be a very good thing for her to become Mrs 
Gibson, if only she could create for herself some attach- 
ment for the man At the present moment her aunt said 
nothing more about Mr Gibson, having her mind much 
occupied with the commg of Mr Brooke Burgess 
‘1 remember him twenty years ago and more, as nice 
a boy as you would wish to see His father was the 
fourth of the brothers Dear, dear* Three of them are 
gone, and the only one remaining is old Barty, whom 
xp one ever loved ’ 

T%^^.^|^gsses h^ been great people m Exeter, 
having batfbolh b^ers and brewers there, but the 
light of the family |)aled, and though Bartholomew 
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Burgess, of whom Miss Stanbury declared that no one 
had ever loved him, still had a share in the bank, it was 
well understood m the city that the real wealtil m the 
firm of Cl opper and Burgess, belonged to the Cropper 
family Indeed the most considerable portion of the 
fortune that had been realised by old Mr Burgess had 
come into the possession of Miss Stanbury herself 
Bartholomew Burgess had never forgiven his brother’s 
will, and between him and Jemima Stanbury the feud 
was irreconcileable The next brother, Tom Burgess, 
had been a solicitor at Liverpool, and had done well 
there But Miss Stanbury knew nothing of the Tom 
Burgesses as she called them The fourth brother, 
Harry Burgess, had been a clergyman, and this Brooke 
Burgess, Junior, who was now coming to the Close, 
had been left with a widowed mother, the eldest of a 
large family It need not now be told at length how 
there had been ill-blood also between this clergyman 
and the heiress There had been attempts at friendship, 
and at one time Miss Stanbury had received the Rev^ 
Harry Burgess and all his family at the Close, — but the 
attempts had not been successful, and though our old 
friend had never wavered in her determination to leave 
the money all back to some one of the Burgess family, 
and with this view had made a pilgrimage to London 
some twelve years since, and had renewed her acquam- 
tance with the widow and the children, still there had 
been no comfortable relations between her and any of 
the Burgess family Old Barty Burgess, whom she met 
in the Close, or saw m the High Street every day of her 
life, was her great enemy He had tried his best, — so at 
least she was convinced, — ^to drive her out of the pale 
of society, years upon years ago, by saymg evil things 
of her She had conquered in that combat Her victory 
had been complete, and she had triumphed after a most 
signal fashion But this triumph did not silence Barty’s 
tongue, nor soften his heart When she prayed to be 
forgiven, as she herself forgave others, she always 
exempted Barty Burgess from her prayers There are 
thmgs which flesh and blood cannot do She had not 
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liked Harry Burgess’ widow, nor, for the matter of that, 
Hairv Burgess himself When she had last seen the 
childien she had not liked any of them much, and had 
had her doubts e\en as to Brooke But with that branch 
of the family she was willmg to try again Brooke was 
now coming to the Close, ha\ing received, however, an 
mtimation, that if, during his visit to Exeter, he chose 
to see his Uncle Barty, any such intercourse must be 
kept quite m the background While he remained in 
Miss Stanbury’s house he was to remain there as though 
there were no such person as Mr Bartholomew Burgess 
m Exeter 

At this time Brooke Burgess was a man just turned 
thirty, and was a clerk m the Ecclesiastical Record Office, 
in Somerset House No doubt the peculiar nature and 
name of the public department to which he was attached 
had done somethmg to recommend him to Miss Stan- 
bury Ecclesiastical records were things greatly to be 
referenced m her eyes, and she felt that a gentleman 
who handled them and dealt with them would probably 
be sedate, gentlemanlike, and conservative Brooke 
Burgess, when she had last seen him, was just about to 
enter upon the duties of the office Then there had come 
offence, and she had in truth known nothing of him from 
that day to this The \ isitor was to be at Exeter on the 
follow mg Monday, and very much was done m prepara- 
tion of his coming There was to be a dinner party on 
that \ery day, and dinner parties were not common with 
Miss Stanbury She had, however, explained to Mai tha 
that she intended to put her best foot forward Martha 
understood perfectly that Mr Brooke Burgess was to be 
received as the heir of property Sir Peter Mancrudy, 
the great Devonshire chemist, was coming to dinner, 
and Mr and Mrs Powel from Haldon, — ^people of 
great distmction m that part of the county, — Mrs 
MacHugh of course, and, equally of course, Mr Gib- 
son There was a deep discussion between Miss Stan- 
bury and Martha as to asking two of the Cliffords, and 
Mr and Mrs Noel from Doddiscombeleigh Martha 
had been very much in favour of having twelve Miss 
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Stanbury had declared that with twelve she must have 
two waiters from the greengrocers, and thattwO waiters 
would overpower her own domesticities below stairs 
Martha had declared that she didn t care about them 
any more than if they were puppy dogs But Miss 
Stanbury had been quite firm against twelve She had 
consented to have ten, — for the sake of artistic arrange- 
ment at the table, ‘They should be pantaloons and petti- 
coats alternate, you know,* she had said to Martha, — 
and had therefore asl?£d the Cliffords But the Cliffords 
could not come, and then she had declined to make any 
further attempt Indeed, a new idea had struck her 
Brooke Burgess, her guest, should sit at one end of the 
table, and Mr Gibson, the clergyman, at the other In 
this way the proper alternation would be effected When 
Martha heard this, Martha quite understood the extent 
of the good fortune that was m store for Dorothy If 
Mr Gibson was to be welcomed m that way, it could 
only be in preparation of his becommg one of the family 
And Dorothy herself became aware that she must 
make up her mind It was not so declared to her, but 
she came to understand that it was very probable that 
something would occur on the coming Monday which 
would require her to be ready with her answer on that 
day And she was greatly tormented by feeling that if 
she could not bring herself to accept Mr Gibson, — 
should Mr Gibson propose to her, as to which she 
continued to tell herself that the chance of such a thing 
must be \ ery remote indeed, — but that if he should pro- 
pose to her, and if she could not accept him, her aunt 
ought to know that it would be so before the moment 
came But yet she could not bring herself to speak to 
her aunt as though any such proposition were possible 
It happened that during the week, on the Saturday, 
Priscilla came into Exeter Dorothy met her sister at 
the railway station, and then the two walked together 
two miles and back along the Crediton Road Aunt 
Stanbury had consented to Priscilla coming to the Close, 
even though it was not the day appomted for such visits, 
but the walk had been preferred, and Dorothy felt that 
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she \\otild be able to ask for counsel from the only 
human being to \vhom she could have brought herself 
to confide the fact that a gentleman was expected to ask 
her to marry him But it was not till they had turned 
upon their walk, that she was able to open her mouth on 
the sub]ect even to her sister Priscilla had been very 
full of their owm cares at Nuncombe, and had said much 
of her determination to leave the Clock House and to 
return to the retirement of some small cottage She 
had already WTitten to Hugh to this effect, and during 
their vvalk had said much of her own folly m having 
consented to so great a change m their mode of life 
At last Dorothy struck in with her story 

*Aunt Stanbury wants me to make a change too ’ 
‘What change?’ asked Priscilla anxiously 
‘It IS not my idea, Priscilla, and I don’t think that 
there can be anything in it Indeed, I’m sure there isn’t 
I don’t see how it’s possible that there should be ’ 

‘But what is it, Dolly?’ 

‘I suppose there can’t be any harm in my telling you ^ 
‘If It’s anything concerning yourself, I should say 
not If It concerns Aunt Stanbury, I dare say she’d 
rather you held your tongue ’ 

‘It concerns me most,’ said Dorothy 

‘She doesn’t want you to leave her, does she?’ 

‘Well, yes no By what she said last, — I shouldn’t 
leave her at all in that way Only I’m sure it’s not 
possible ’ 

‘I am the worst hand m the world, Dolly, at guessmg 
a riddle ’ 

‘You’ve heard of that Mr Gibson, the clergyman, — 
haven’t you?’ 

‘Of course I have ’ 

‘Well Mind, you know, it’s only what Aunt 

Stanbury says He hais never so much as opened his lips 
to tm tumself, except to say, ‘How do you do ?’ and that 
liiiil 0^ inng ’ 

‘Aunt Stanbury wants you to marry him?’ 

‘Yes^’ 

‘WeH?’ 
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*Of course it ’s out of the question/ said Dorothy, sadly 
*I don’t see why it should be out of the question/ 
said Priscilla, proudly ‘Indeed, if Aunt Stanbury has 
said much about it, I should say that Mr Gibson himself 
must have spoken to her ’ 

‘Do you think he has^’ 

‘I do not believe that my aunt would raise false hopes/ 
said Priscilla 

‘But I ha\ en’t any hopes That is to say, I had never 
thought about such anhing ’ 

‘But you thmk about it now, Dolly^’ 

‘I should never have dreamed about it, only for 
Aunt Stanbury * 

‘But, dearest, you are dreaming of it now, are you 
not^"’ 

‘Only because she says that it is to be so You don’t 
know how generous she is She says that if it should be 
so, she will give me ever so much money, — ^two thou- 
sand pounds*’ 

‘Then I am quite sure that she and Mr Gibson must 
understand each other ’ 

‘Of course,’ said Dorothy, sadly, ‘if he were to think 
of such a thing at all, it would only be because the money 
would be convenient ’ 

‘Not at all/ said Priscilla, sternly, — ^with a sternness 
that was very comfortable to her listener ‘Not at all 
Why should not Mr Gibson love you as well as any 
man ever loved any woman? You are nice-looking,’ — 
Dorothy blushed beneath her hat even at her sister’s 
praise, — ‘and good-tempered, and lovable in every way 
And I think you are just fitted to make a good wife 
And you must not suppose, Dolly, that because Mr 
Gibson wouldn’t perhaps have asked you without the 
money, that therefore he is mercenary It so often 
happens that a gentleman can’t marry unless the lady 
has some money*’ 

‘But he hasn’t asked me at all ’ 

‘I suppose he will, dear * 

‘I only know what Aunt Stanbury says ’ 

‘You may be sure that he will ask you ’ 

507 K 
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^Andwhat must I say, Priscilla?* 

‘What must you say? Nobody can tell you that, 
dear, but yourself Do you like him?’ 

‘I don’t dislike him ’ 

‘Is that alP’ 

‘I know him so very little, Priscilla Everybody says 
he is \er\ good, — and then it’s a great thing, isn’t it, 
that he should be a clerg3TnQan?’ 

*I don t know about that ’ 

*I think It IS If It w^ere possible that I should ever 
marry any one, I should like a clergyman so much the 
best ’ 

‘Then 30U do know what to say to him ’ 

‘No, I don’t, Priscilla I don’t know at all ’ 

‘Look here, dearest W^hat my aunt offers to you is a 
very great step in life If 3^ou can accept this gentleman 
I think you would be happy, — and 1 think, also, which 
should be of more importance for 3^our consideration, 
that 30U would make him happy It is a brighter pros- 
pect, dear Dolly, than to live either with us at Nuncombe, 
or e\en with Aunt Stanbury as her niece ’ 

‘But if I don’t love him, Priscilla?’ 

‘Then gi\e it up, and be as you are, my own own, 
dearest sister * 

‘So I will,’ said Dorothy, and at that time her mind 
was made up 


CHAPTER XXXI 

MR BROOKE BURGESS 

T he hour at which Mr Brooke Burgess was to 
arrive had come round, and Miss Stanbury was in 
a twitter, partly of expectation, and partly, it must be 
confessed, of fear Why there should be any fear she 
did not herself know, as she had much to give and no- 
thing to expect But she was afraid, and was conscious of 
It, and was out of temper because she was ashamed of 
hei^elf Although it would be necessary that she should 
again dress for dinner at six, she had put on a clean cap 
at four, and appeared at that early hour m one of her 
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gowns which was not customarily m use for home pur- 
poses at that early hour She felt that she was *an old 
foor for her pains, and was consequently cross to poor 
Dorothy And there were other reasons for some dis- 
play of harshness to her niece Mr Gibson had been at 
the house that very morning, and Dorothy had given 
herself airs At least, so Miss Stanbury thought And 
during the last three or four days, whenever Mr Gib- 
son s name had been mentioned, Dorothy had become 
silent, glum, and almost obstructive Miss Stanbury 
had been at the trouble of explaining that she was 
specially anxious to have that little matter of the engage- 
ment settled at once She knew that she was going to 
behave with great generosity, — that she was going to 
sacrifice, not her money only, of which she did not think 
much, but a considerable portion of her authority, of 
which she did thmk a great deal, and that she was about 
to behave in a manner which demanded much gratitude 
But It seemed to her that Dorothy was not in the least 
grateful Hugh had proved himself to be ‘a mass of 
ingratitude,’ as she was in the habit of saying None of 
the Burgesses had ever shewn to her any gratitude for 
promises made to them, or, indeed, for any substantial 
favours conferred upon them And now Dorothy, to 
whom a very seventh heaven of happiness had been 
opened, — a seventh heaven, as it must be computed in 
comparison with her low expectations, — ^now Dorothy 
was already shewing how thankless she could become 
Mr Gibson had not yet declared his passion, but he had 
freely admitted to Miss Stanbury that he was prepared 
to do so Priscilla had been quite right in her sugges- 
tion that there was a clear understanding between the 
clergyman and her aunt 

don’t think he is come after all,* said Miss Stan- 
bury, looking at her watch Had the tram arrived at the 
moment that it was due, had the expectant visitor 
jumped out of the railway carnage into a fly, and had 
the driver galloped up to the Close, it might have been 
possible that the wheels should have been at the door as 
Miss Stanbury spoke 
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‘It’s hardly time yet, aunt ’ 

‘Nonsense, it is time The train comes m at four I 
dare say he won’t come at all ’ 

‘He IS sure to come, aunt ’ 

*r\e no doubt you luiow all about it better than any 
one else You usually do ’ Then five minutes were 
passed m silence ‘Heaven and earth* what shall I do 
with these people that are coming? And I told them 
especially that it was to meet this young man* It’s 
the way I am always treated by Everybody that I have 
about me ’ 

‘The train might be ten mmutes late. Aunt Stanbury ’ 
‘ Y es , — ^and monkeys might chew tobacco There , — 
there’s the omnibus at the Cock and Bottle, the omni- 
bus up from the tram Now, of course, he won’t come ’ 
‘Perhaps he’s walking. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Walking, — ^with his luggage on his shoulders? Is 
that your idea of the way in which a London gentleman 
goes about? And there are two flies, — coming up from 
the tram, of course ’ Miss Stanbury was obliged to fix 
the side of her chair very close to the wmdow in order 
that she might see that part of the Close in which the 
vehicles of which she had spoken were able to pass 
‘Perhaps they are not commg from the tram. Aunt 
Stanbury ’ 

‘Perhaps a fiddlestick* You have lived here so much 
longer than I have done that, of course, you must know 
all about it ’ Then there was an interval of another 
ten mmutes, and even Dorothy was beginning to think 
that Mr Burgess was not coming ‘I’ve given him up 
now,’ said Miss Stanbury ‘I think I’ll send and put 
them all off* Just at that moment there came a knock 
at the door But there was no cab Dorothy’s conjec- 
ture had been right The London gentleman had walked, 
and his portmanteau had been earned behind him by a 
boy* ‘How did he get here?* exclaimed Miss Stanbury, 
heard the strange voice speaking to Martha down- 
stalrs^ But Dorothy knew better than to answer the 
question 

‘Miss Stanbury, I am very glad to see you,* said Mn 
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Brooke Burgess, as he entered the room Miss Stanbury 
courtesied, and then took him by both hands ‘You 
wouldn't have known me, I dare say,' he contmued ‘A 
black beard and a bald head do make a difference ' 
‘You are not bald at all,' said Miss Stanbury 
‘I am beginmng to be thin enough at the top I am 
so glad to come to you, and so much obliged to you for 
having me* How well I remember the old room*’ 
‘This is my niece. Miss Dorothy Stanbury, from 
Nuncombe Putney ' Dorothy was about to make some 
formal acknowledgment of the mtroduction, when 
Brooke Burgess came up to her, and shook her hand 
heartily ‘She lives with me,* continued the aunt 
‘And what has become of Hugh?* said Brooke 
‘We never talk of him,* said Miss Stanbury gravely 
*I hope there's nothing wrong? I hear of him very 
often in London * 

‘My aunt and he don’t agree, — ^that's all,* said 
Dorothy 

‘He has given up his profession as a barrister, — 
in which he might have lived like a gentleman,* said 
Miss Stanbury, ‘and has taken to writing for a — ^penny 
newspaper * 

‘Everybody does that now. Miss Stanbury ’ 

‘I hope you don't, Mr Burgess * 

‘I* Nobody would prmt anything that I wrote I 
don't write for anything, certainly ' 

‘I'm very glad to hear it,' said Miss Stanbury 
Brooke Burgess, or Mr Brooke, as he came to be 
called very shortly by the servants in the house, was a 
good-looking man, with black whiskers and blacK hair, 
which, as he said, was beginning to be thin on the top 
of his head, and pleasant small bright eyes Dorothy 
thought that next to her brother Hugh he was the most 
good-natured lookmg man she had ever seen He was 
rather below the middle height, and somewhat mclined 
to be stout But he would boast that he could still walk 
his twelve imles in three hours, and would add that as 
long as he could do that he would never recognise the 
necessity of putting himself on short commons He had 
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a ell-cut nose, not quite aquiline, but tending that 
way, a chin with a dimple on it, and as sweet a mouth 
as e\er declared the excellence of a man’s temper 
Dorothy immediately began to compare him with her 
brother Hugh, who was to her, of all men, the most god- 
like It never occuired to her to make any comparison 
between Mr Gibson and Mr Burgess Her brother 
Hugh was the most godlike of men, but there was some- 
thing godlike also about the new comer Mr Gibson, 
to Dorothy’s e3^es, w^as by no m&ns divine 

‘I used to call you Aunt Stanbury,’ said Brooke 
Burgess to the old lady, ‘am I to go on doing it now^*’ 
‘You may call me what you like,’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘Only, — dear me, — I never did see anybody so much 
altered ’ Before she went up to dress herself for dinner. 
Miss Stanbury was quite restored to her good humour, 
as Dorothy could perceiv e 

The dinner passed off well enough Mr Gibson, at 
the head of the table, did, indeed, look very much out of 
his element, as though he conceived that his position 
revealed to the outer world those ideas of his m re- 
gard to Dorothy, which ought to have been secret for 
a while longer There are few men who do not feel 
ashamed of being paraded before the world as acknow- 
ledged suitors, whereas ladies accept the position with 
something almost of triumph The lady perhaps regards 
herself as the successful angler, whereas tie gentleman 
IS conscious of some similitude to the unsuccessful fish 
Mr Gibson, though he was not yet gasping in the 
basket, had some presentiment of this feeling, which 
made his present seat of honour unpleasant to him 
Brooke Burgess, at the other end of the table, was as 
gay as a lark Mrs MacHugh sat on one side of him, 
and Miss Stanbury on the other, and he laughed at the 
two old ladies, reminding them of his former doings m 
Exeter, — how he had hunted Mrs MacHugh’s cat, and 
ted stolen Aunt Stanbury ’s best apricot jam, till every- 
body began to perceive that he was quite a success 
Even Sir Peter Mancrudy laughed at his jokes, and Mrs 
Fowel, from the otter side of Sir Peter, stretched her 
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head forward so that she might become one of the gay 
party 

‘There isn’t a word of it true/ said Miss Stanbury 
‘It’s all pure invention, and a great scandal I never 
did such a thing in my life ’ 

‘Didn’t you though said Brooke Burgess ‘I re- 
member It as well as if it was yesterday, and old Dr 
Ball, the prebendary, with the carbuncles on his nose, 
saw it too** 

*Dr Ball had no c<h:buncles on his nose,’ said Mrs 
MacHugh ‘You’ll say next that I have carbuncles on 
my nose ’ 

‘He had three I remember each of them quite well, 
and so does Sir Peter ’ 

Then everybody laughed, and Martha, w^ho was in 
the room, knew that Brooke Burgess was a complete 
success 

In the meantime Mr Gibson was talking to Dorothy, 
but Dorothy was endeavouring to listen to the conversa- 
tion at the other end of the table ‘I found it very dirty 
on the roads to-day outside the city,’ said Mr Gibson 

‘Very dirty,’ said Dorothy, iookmg round at Mr 
Burgess, as she spoke 

‘But the pavement in the High Street was dry enough * 

‘Quite dry,’ said Dorothy Then there came a peal 
of laughter from Mrs MacHugh and Sir Peter, and 
Dorothy wondered whether anybody before had ever 
made those two steady old people laugh after that 
fashion 

‘I should so like to get a drive with you up to the top 
of Haldon Hill,’ said Mr Gibson ‘When the weather 
gets fine, that is Mrs Powel was talking about it ’ 

‘It would be very nice,* said Dorothy 

‘You have never seen the view from Haldon Hill 
yet^” asked Mr Gibson But to this question Dorothy 
could make no answer Miss Stanbury had lifted one 
of the table-spoons, as though she was going to strike 
Mr Brooke Burgess with the bowl of it And this dur- 
ing a dinner party* From that moment Dorothy turned 
herself round, and became one of the listeners to the 
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fun at the other end of the table Poor Mr Gibson soon 

found himself ‘nowhere * 

‘I ne\€r saw a man so much altered m my life/ said 
Mrs MacHugh, up in the drawing-room ‘I don’t re- 
member that he used to be clever ’ 

‘He was a bright boy^’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘But the Burgesses all used to be such serious, strait- 
laced people,’ said Mrs MacHugh ‘Excellent people,* 
she added, remembering the source of her friend’s 
wealth, ‘but none of them like tfiat ’ 

‘I call him a very handsome man,’ said Mrs Powel 
‘I suppose he’s not married yet^* 

‘Oh, dear no/ said Miss Stanbury ‘There’s time 
enough for him yet ’ 

‘He’ll find plenty here to set their caps at him,* said 
Mrs MacHugh 

‘He’s a little old for my girls,’ said Mrs Powel, 
laughing Mrs Powel was the happy mother of four 
daughters, of whom the eldest was only twelve 
‘There are others who are more forward,’ said Mrs 
MacHugh ‘What a chance it would be for dear Ara- 
bella French f’ 

‘Hea\en forbid*’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘And then poor Mr Gibson wouldn’t any longer be 
like the donkey between two bundles of hay,’ said Mrs 
Powel Dorothy was quite determined that she would 
never marry a man who was like a donkey between two 
bundles of hay 

When the gentlemen came up into the drawing-room 
Dorothy was seated behind the um and tea-things at a 
large table, in such a position as to be approached only 
at one side There was one chair at her left hand, but at 
her right hand there was no room for a seat, — only 
room for some civil gentleman to take away full cups 
and bring them back empty Dorothy was not suffi- 
ciently ready-witted to see the danger of this position 
till Mr Gibson had seated himself in the chair Then it 
did seem cruel to her that she should be thus besieged 
for the rest of the evenmg as she had been also at dinner 
While the tea was bemg consumed Mr Gih^on assisted 
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at the service, asking ladies whether they would have 
cake or bread and butter, but when all that was over 
Dorothy was still m her prison, and Mr Gibson was 
still the lailer at the gate She soon perceived that 
everybody else was chatting and laughing, and that 
Brooke Burgess was the centre of a little circle which 
had formed itself quite at a distance from her seat Once, 
twice, thrice she meditated an escape, but she had not 
the courage to make the attempt She did not know 
how to manage it Slle was conscious that her aunt’s 
eye was upon her, and that her aunt would expect her 
to listen to Mr Gibson At last she gave up all hope 
of moving, and was anxious simply that Mr Gibson 
should confine himself to the dirt of the paths and the 
noble prospect from Haldon HiU 

‘I think we shall have more ram before we have 
done with it,’ he said Twice before during the evening 
he had been very eloquent about the ram 

‘I dare say we shall,’ said Dorothy And then there 
came the sound of loud laughter from Sir Peter, and 
Dorothy could see that he was poking Brooke Burgess 
m the ri bs There had never been anythmg so gay before 
since she had been m Exeter, and now she was hemmed 
up in that corner, away from it all, by Mr Gibson ^ 
‘This Mr Burgess seems to be different from the 
other Burgesses,’ said Mr Gibson 

‘I think he must be very clever,’ said Dorothy 
‘Well, — ^yes, in a sort of a way What people call a 
Merry Andrew ’ 

‘I like people who make me laugh and laugh them- 
selves,’ said Dorothy 

‘I quite agree with you that laughter is a very good 
thing, — in Its place I am not at Si one of those who 
would make the world altogether grave There are 
serious things, and there must be serious moments * 
‘Of course,’ said Dorothy 

‘And I tliinkthat serious conversation upon the whole 
has more allurements than conversation which when 
you come to examme it is found to mean nothmg 
Don’t you?’ 
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*I suppose everybody should mean something when 
he talks ’ 

‘Just so That IS exactly my idea,' said Mr Gibson 
‘On all such subjects as that I should be so sorry if you 
and I did not agree I really should ' Then he paused, 
and Dorothy was so confounded by what she conceived 
to be the dangers of the commg moment that she was 
unable even to think what she ought to say She heard 
Mrs MacHugh's clear, sharp, merry voice, and she heard 
her aunt s tone of pretended anger, and she heard Sir 
Peter's continued laughter, and Brooke Burgess as he 
continued the telling of some story, but her own trouble 
was too great to ^ow of her attending to what was 
going on at the other end of the room ‘There is nothing 
as to which I am so anxious as that you and I should 
agree about serious things,* said Mr Gibson 

‘I suppose we do agree about going to church,' said 
Dorothy She knew that she could have made no speech 
more stupid, more senseless, more inefficacious, — but 
what was she to say in answer to such an assurance? 

‘I hope so,' said Mr Gibson, ‘and I think so Your 
aunt IS a most excellent woman, and her opinion has 
very great weight with me on all sub|ects, — even as to 
matters of church discipline and doctrine, m which, as a 
clergyman, I am of course presumed to be more at home 
But your aunt is a woman among a thousand ^ 

‘Of course I think she is very good ' 

‘And she is so right about this young man and her 
property Don't you thmk so?’ 

‘Quite right, Mr Gibson ' 

‘Because, you know, to you, of course, being her 
near relative, and the one she has singled out as the 
recipient of her kindness, it might have been cause for 
some discontent ' 

‘Discontent to me, Mr Gibson I' 

*l am quite sure your feelmgs are what they ought 
to be And for myself, if I ever were, — that is to say, 

supposing I could be m any way interested But 

perhaps it is premature t® make any suggestion on that 
head at present * 
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‘I don’t at all understand what you mean, Mr 
Gibson * 

‘I thought that perhaps I might take this opportunity 
of expressing But, after all, the levity of the mo- 

ment IS hardly in accordance with the sentiments which 
I should wish to express ’ 

‘I think that I ought to go to my aunt now, Mr 
Gibson, as perhaps she might want something ’ Then 
she did push back her chair and stand upon her legs, — 
and Mr Gibson, afte? pausing for a moment, allowed 
her to escape Soon after that the visitors went, and 
Brooke Burgess was left m the drawmg-room with 
Miss Stanbury and Dorothy 

‘How well I recollect all the people,’ said Brooke, 
‘Sir Peter, and old Mrs MacHugh, and Mrs Powel, 
who then used to be called the beautiful Miss Noel And 
I remember every bit of furniture m the room ’ 
‘Nothing changed except the old woman, Brooke,’ 
said Miss Stanbury 

‘Upon my word you are the least changed of all, — 
except that you don’t seem to be so terrible as you were 
then ’ 

‘Was I very terrible, Brooke?’ 

‘My mother had told me, I fancy, that I was never to 
make a noise, and be sure not to break any of the china 
You were always very good-natured, and when you 
gave me a silver watch I could hardly believe the extent 
of my own bliss ’ 

‘You wouldn’t care about a watch from an old woman 
now, Brooke?’ 

‘You try me But what rakes you are here^ It’s 
past eleven o’clock, and I must go and have a smoke ’ 
‘Have a what?’ said Miss Stanbury, with a startled air 
‘A smoke You needn’t be frightened, I don’t mean 
in the house ’ 

‘No, — I hope you don’t mean that ’ 

‘But I may take a turn round the Close with a pipe, — 
mayn’t I?’ 

‘I suppose all young men do smoke now,’ said Miss 
Stanbury, sorrowfully 
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‘Every one of them, and they tell me that the young 
women mean to take to it before long * 

*If I saw a young woman smoking, I should blush for 
my sex , and though she were the nearest and dearest that 
I had, I would never speak to her, — ^never Dorothy, 
I don’t think Mr Gibson smokes ’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, aunt ’ 

‘I hope he doesn’t I do hope that he does not I 
cannot understand what pleasure it is that men take in 
making chimneys of themselves, and going about smells 
ing so that no one can bear to come near them ’ 
Brooke merely laughed at this, and went his way, and 
smoked his pipe out m the Close, while Martha sat up 
to let him m when he had finished it Then Dorothy 
escaped at once to her room, fearful of being questioned 
by her aunt about Mr Gibson She had, she thought 
now, quite made up her mind There was nothing in 
Mr Gibson that she liked She was by no means so 
sure as she had been when she was talking to her sister, 
that she would prefer a clergyman to any one else She 
had formed no strong ideas on the subject of love- 
making, but she did think that any man who really cared 
for her, would find some other way of expressing his 
love than that which Mr Gibson had adopted And 
then Mr Gibson had spoken to her about her aunt’s 
money in a way that was distasteful to her She thought 
that she was quite sure that if he should ask her, she 
w^ould not accept him * 

She was nearly undressed, nearly safe for the night, 
when there came a knock at the door, and her aunt 
entered the room ‘He has come m,’ said Miss 
Stanbury 

‘I suppose he has had his pipe, then ’ 

‘I wish he didn’t smoke I do wish he didn’t smoke 
But I suppose an old woman like me is only making 
hmelf a fool to care about such things If they all do it 
i can’t prevent them He seems to be a very nice young 
man — other things, does he not, Dolly 
‘Very nice mdeed. Aunt ^^anbury ’ 

‘And he has done very well in his office And as for 
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his saying that he must smoke, I like that a great deal 
better than domg it on the sly * 

don’t think Mr Burgess would do anything on the 
sly, aunt ’ 

*No, no, I don’t think he would Dear me, he’s not 
at all like what I fancied ’ 

‘Everybody seemed to like him very much * 

‘Didn’t they I never saw Sir Peter so much taken. 
And there was quite a flirtation between him and 
Mrs MacHugh And how, my dear, tell me about Mr 
Gibson ’ 

‘There is nothing to tell. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Isn’t there From what I saw going on, I thought 
there would be something to tell He was talking to 
you the whole evenmg ’ 

‘As It happened he was sittmg next to me, — of 
course ’ 

‘Indeed he was sitting next to you, — ^so much so that 
I thought everything would be settled ’ 

‘If I tell you something. Aunt Stanbury, you mustn’t 
be angry with me ’ 

‘Tell me what? What is it you have to tell me?’ 

‘I don’t thmk I shall ever care for Mr Gibson, — ^not 
m that way ’ 

‘Why not, Dorothy?’ 

‘I’m sure he doesn’t care for me And I don’t think 
he means it ’ 

‘I tell you he does mean it Mean it^ Why, I tell you 
It has all been settled between us Smce I first spoke to 
you I have explamed to him exactly what I mtend to do 
He knows that he can give up his house and come and 
live here I am sure he must have said something about 
It to you to-night ’ 

‘Not a word. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Then he wiU ’ 

‘Dear aunt, I do so wish you would prevent it I don’t 
like him I don’t indeed ’ 

‘Not like him’ 

‘No, — I don’t care for him a bit, and I never shall 
I can’t help it. Aunt Stanbury I thought I would try. 
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but I find It would be impossible You can’t want me 

to marry a man if I don’t love him ’ 

ne\er heard of such a thing m my life Not love 
him’ And why shouldn’t you love him? He’s a gentle- 
man E\er}body respects him He’ll have plenty to 
make you comfortable all >our life ^ And then why didn’t 
you tell me before*'’ 

‘I didn’t know. Aunt Stanbury I thought that per- 
haps ’ ^ 

‘Perhaps what?’ 

‘I could not say all at once that I didn’t care for him, 
w*hen I had ne\er so much as thought about it for a 
moment before ’ 

‘You haven’t told him this?’ 

‘No, I have not told him I couldn’t begm by telling 
him, you know ’ 

‘Then I must pray that you will think about it agam 
Have you imagined what a great thing for you it would 
be to be established for life, — so that you should never 
have any more trouble agam about a home, or about 
money, or anything? Don’t answer me now, Dorothy, 
but think of it It seemed to me that I was doing such 
an excellent thing for both of you ’ So saying Miss 
Stanbury left the room, and Dorothy was enabled to 
obe3r her, at any rate, in one matter She did think of it 
She laid awake thinking of it almost all the night But 
the more she thought of it, the less able was she to 
realise to herself any future comfort or happmess m the 
idea of becommg Mrs Gibson 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE MOON* AT ST DIDDULPH's 

T he receipt of Mrs Trevelyan’s letter on that Mon- 
day mornmg was a great surprise both to Mr and 
Mrs Outhouse There was no time for any considera- 
tion, no opportunity for delaying their arrival till they 
should have agam referred the matter to Mr Trevelyan 
Their two nieces were to be with them on that evening. 
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and even the telegraph wires, if employed with such 
purpose, would not be quick enough to stop their commg 
The party, as they knew, would have left Nuncombe 
Putney before the arrival of the letter at the parsonage 
of St Diddulph’s There would have been nothing m 
this to have caused vexation, had it not been decided 
between Trevelyan and Mr Outhouse that Mrs Tre- 
velyan was not to find a home at the parsonage Mr 
Outhouse was greatly afraid of bemg so entangled m the 
matter as to be driveiT to take the part of the wife against 
the husband, and Mrs Outhouse, though she was full 
of indignation against Trevelyan, was at the same time 
not free from anger m regard to her own niece She 
more than once repeated that most unjust of all proverbs, 
which declares that there is never smoke without fire, 
and asserted broadly that she did not like to be with 
people who could not live at home, husbands with wives, 
and wives with husbands, m a decent, respectable man- 
ner Nevertheless the preparations went on busily, and 
when the party arrived at seven o’clock m the evemhg, 
two rooms had been prepared close to each other, one 
for the two sisters, and the other for the child and nurse, 
although poor Mr Outhouse himself was turned out 
of his own little chamber m order that the accommoda- 
tion might be given They were all very hot, very tired, 
and very dusty, when the cab reached the parsonage 
There had been the prelimmary drive from Nuncombe 
Putney to Lessboro’ Then the railway journey from 
thence to the Waterloo Bridge Station had been long 
^d It had seemed to them fiiat the distance from the 
station to St Diddulph’s had been endless When the 
cabman was told whither he was to go, he looked 
doubtingly at his poor old horse, and then at the luggage 
which he was required to pack on the top of his cab, and 
laid himself out for his work with a full understanding 
that It would not be accomplished without consider- 
able difficulty The cabman made it twelve miles from 
Waterloo Bridge to St Diddulph’s, and suggested that 
extra passengers and parcels would make the fare up 
to ten and six Had he named double as much Mrs 
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Trevelyan would ha\ e assented So great was the fatigue, 
and so wretched the occasion, that there was sobbing 
and cr\ mg in the cab, and when at last the parsonage 
was reached, even the nurse was hardly able to turn 
her hand to anything The poor wanderers were made 
welcome on that evenmg without a word of discussion 
as to the cause of their coming ‘I hope you are not 
angry with us, Ijncle Oliphant,’ Emily Trevelyan had 
said, with tears m her eyes ‘Angry with you, my dear, 
— ^for coming to our house’ How tould I be angry with 
you*** Then the travellers were hurried up-stairs by 
Mrs Outhouse, and the master of the parsonage was 
leit alone for a while He certainly was not angry, but 
he was ill at ease, and unhappy His guests would prob- 
ably remain with him for six or seven months He 
had resolutely refused all payment from Mr Trevelyan, 
but, nevertheless, he was a poor man It is impossible 
to conceive that a clergyman in such a parish as St 
Diddulph's, without a private income, should not be a 
poor man It was but a hand-to-mouth existence which 
he lived, paying his way as his money came to him, and 
sharing the proceeds of his parish with the poor He 
was always more or less m debt That was quite under- 
stood among the tradesmen And the butcher who 
trusted him, though he was a bad churchman, did not 
look upon the parson’s account as he did on other debts 
He would often hint to Mr Outhouse that a little money 
ought to be paid, and then a little money would be paid 
But it was never expected that the parsonage bill should 
be settled In such a household the arrival of four 
guests, who were expected to remain for an almost in- 
definite number of months, could not be regarded with- 
out dismay On that first evening, Emily and Nora did 
come down to tea, but they went up agam to their rooms 
almost immediately afterwards, and Mr Outhouse 
fowd that many hours of solitary meditation were 
allowed to him on the occasion ‘ I suppose your brother 
has been told all about it,* he said to his wife, as soon as 
they 'mre together on that evening 

*Yes, — he has been told She did not write to her 
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mother till after she had got to Nuncombe Putney 
She did not like to speak about her troubles while there 
was a hope that thmgs might be made smooth ’ 

*You can’t blame her for that, my dear ’ 

‘But there was a month lost, or nearly Letters go 
only once a month And now they can’t hear from 
Marmaduke or Bessy,* — ^Lady Rowley’s name was 
Bessy, — ‘till the beginning of September ’ 

‘That will be m a fortnight * 

‘But what can my brother say to them^" He will sup- 
pose that they are stiU down m Devonshire ’ 

‘You don’t think he will come at once?’ 

‘How can he, my dear? He can’t come without leave, 
and the expense would be rumous They would stop 
his pay, and there would be all manner of evils He is to 
come m the spring, and they must stay here till he comes ’ 
The parson of St Diddulph’s sighed and groaned 
Would It not have been almost better that he should 
have put his pride in his pocket, and have consented to 
take Mr Trevelyan’s money? 

On the second morning Hugh Stanbury called at the 
parsonage, and was closeted for a while with the parson 
Nora had heard his voice in the passage, and every one 
in the house knew who it was that was talking to Mr 
Outhouse, m the little back parlour that was called a 
study Nora was full of anxiety Would he ask to see 
them, — ^to see her? And why was he there so long? 
‘No doubt he has brought a message from Mr Trevel- 
yan,’ said her sister ‘I dare say he will send word that 
I ought not to have come to my uncle’s house ’ Then, 
at last, both Mr Outhouse and Hugh Stanbury came 
mto the room in which they were all sitting The greet- 
ings were cold and unsatisfactory, ^d Nora barely 
allowed Hugh to touch the tip of her fingers She was 
very angry with him, and yet she knew that her anger 
was altogether unreasonable That he had caused her 
to refuse a marriage that had so much to attract her 
was not his sin, — ^not that, but that, having thus over- 
powered her by his mfluence, he should then have 
stopped And yet Nora had told herself twenty times 
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that It was quite impossible that she should become 
Hugh Stanbury’s wife, — ^and that, were Hugh Stanbury 
to ask her, it would become her to be indignant widi 
him, for darmg to make a proposition so outrageous 
And now she was sick at heart, because he did not speak 
to her’ 

He had, of course, come to St Diddulph^s with a 
message from Trevelyan, and his secret was soon told 
to them all Trevelyan himself was up-stairs in the 
sanded parlour of the Full Moon public-house, round 
the comer Mrs Trevelyan, when she heard this, 
clasped her hands and bit her lips What was he there 
for? If he wanted to see her, why did he not come boldly 
to the parsonage? But it soon appeared that he had no 
desire to see his wife ‘I am to take Louey to him,' said 
Hugh Stanbury, ^if you will allow me ' 

‘What, — to be taken away from me’' exclaimed the 
mother But Hugh assured her that no such idea had 
been formed, that he would have concerned himself in 
no such stratagem, and that he would himself undertake 
to bring the boy back again within an hour Emily was, 
of course, anxious to be informed what other message 
was to be conveyed to her, but there was no other mes- 
sage — no message either of love or of instruction 

Mr Stanbury,' said the parson, ‘has left me some- 
thing m my hands for you ' This ‘something' was given 
over to her as soon as Stanbury had left the house, and 
consisted of cheques for various small sums, amounting 
m all to ^200 ‘And he hasn't said what I am to do 
with It?' Emily asked of her uncle Mr Outhouse 
declared that the cheques had been given to him with- 
out any mstructions on that head Mr Trevelyan had 
simply expressed his satisfaction that his wife should be 
with her uncle and aunt, had sent the money, and had 
desired to see the child 

* The boy was got ready, and Hugh walked with him 
fei his arms round the comer, to the Full Moon He 
had to pass by the bar, and the barmaid and the potboy 
h)oked at him very hard ‘There 's a young ‘ooman has 
to do with that ere little game,' said the potboy ‘And 
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It’s two to one the young ’ooman has the worst of it/ 
said the barmaid ‘They mostly does/ said the potboy, 
not without some feeling of pride in the immunities of 
his sex ‘Here he is/ said Hugh, as he entered the par- 
lour ‘My boy, there’s papa ’ The child at this time 
was more than a year old, and could crawl about and use 
his own legs with the assistance of a finger to his little 
hand, and could utter a sound which the fond mother 
mterpreted to mean^papa, for with all her hot anger 
against her husband, the mother was above all thmgs 
anxious that her child should be taught to love his 
father’s name She would talk of her separation from 
her husband as though it must be permanent, she would 
declare to her sister how impossible it was that they 
should ever again live together, she would repeat to 
herself over and over the tale of the injustice that had 
been done to her, assuring herself that it was out of the 
question that she should ever pardon the man, but yet, 
at the bottom of her heart, there was a hope that the 
quarrel should be healed before her boy would be old 
enough to understand the nature of quarrelling Trevel- 
yan took the child on to his knee, and kissed him, but the 
poor little fellow, startled by his transference from one 
male set of arms to another, confused by the strange- 
ness of the room, and by the absence of things famihar 
to his sight, burst out into loud tears He had stood the 
journey round the corner m Hugh’s arms manfully, and, 
though he had looked about him with very serious eyes, 
as he passed through the bar, he had borne that, and his 
carriage up the stairs, but when he was transferred to 
his feather, whose air, as he took the boy, was melan- 
choly and lugubrious in the extreme, the poor little 
fellow could endure no longer a mode of treatment so 
unusual, and, with a grimace which for a moment or two 
threatened the coming storm, burst out with an infantile 
howl ‘That ’s how he has been taught,’ said Trevelyan 

‘Nonsense,’ said Stanbury ‘He’s not been taught at 
all It’s Nature ’ 

‘Nature that he should be afraid of his own father’ He 
did not cry when he was with you ’ 
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‘No, — as It happened, he did not I played with him 
when I was at Nuncombe, but, of course, one can’t tell 
when a child will cry, and when it won’t * 

‘My darling, my dearest, my own son^’ said Trevel- 
yan, caressing the child, and try mg to comfort him, but 
the poor little fellow only cried the louder It was now 
nearly two months smce he had seen his father, and, 
when age is counted by months only, almost everything 
may be forgotten m six weeks suppose you must 
take him back agam,’ said Trevelyan, sadly 

‘Of course, I must take him back again Come along, 
Louey, my boy ’ 

‘It is cruel, — ^very cruel,’ said Trevelyan ‘No man 
living could love his child better than I love mine, — or, 
for the matter of that, his wife It is very cruel ’ 

‘The remedy is m your own hands, Trevelyan,’ said 
Stanbury, as he marched off with the boy in his arms 
Trevelyan had now become so accustomed to bemg 
told by everybody that he was wrong, and was at the 
same time so convmced that he was right, that he re- 
garded the perversity of his friends as a part of the 
persecution to which he was subjected Even Lady 
Milborough, who objected to Colonel Osborne quite as 
strongly as did Trevelyan himself, even she blamed him 
now, telling him that he had done wrong to separate him- 
self from his wife Mr Bideawhile, the old family lawyer, 
was of the same opmion Trevelyan had spoken to Mr 
Bideawhile as to the expediency of making some lastmg 
arrangement for a permanent mamtenance for his wife, 
but the attorney had told him that nothing of the kind 
could be held to be lastmg It was clearly the husband’s 
duty to look forward to a reconciliation, and Mr Bide- 
awhile became quite severe m the tone of rebuke which 
he assumed Stanbury treated him almost as though he 
w&ne a madman And as for his wife herself, — when she 
mt^ to him she would not even pretend to express any 
feeling of affection And yet, as he thought, no man had 
ever done more for a wife When Stanbury had gone 
with ffie child, he sat waiting for him m the parlour of 
the public-house, as miserable a man as one could find 
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He had promised himself something that should be akin 
to pleasure in seeing his boy, — but it had been all dis- 
appointment and pain What was it that they expected 
him to do ^ What was it that they desired ^ His wife had 
behaved with such indiscretion as almost to have com- 
promised his honour, and m return for that he was to 
beg her pardon, confess himself to have done wrong, 
and allow her to return in triumph* That was the light 
m which he regarded his own position, but he promised 
to himself that let hiS own misery be what it might he 
would never so degrade him The only person who had 
been true to him was Bozzle Let them all look to it If 
there were any further intercourse between his wife and 
Colonel Osborne, he would take the matter mto open 
court, and put her away publicly, let Mr Bideawhile 
say what he might Bozzle should see to that, — and as 
to himself, he would take himself out of England and 
hide himself abroad Bozzle should know his address, 
but he would give it to no one else Nothing on earth 
should make him yield to a woman who had ill-treated 
him, — ^nothing but confession and promise of amend- 
ment on her part If she would aclmowledge and pro- 
mise, then he would forgive all, and the events of the 
last four months should never again be mentioned by 
him So resolving he sat and waited till Stanbury should 
return to him 

When Stanbury got back to the parsonage with the 
boy he had nothing to do but to take his lea\e He 
would fain have asked permission to come agam, could 
he have invented any reason for domg so But the child 
was taken from him at once by its mother, and he 
was left alone with Mr Outhouse Nora Rowley did 
not even show herself, and he hardly knew how to ex- 
press sympathy and friendship for the guests at the 
parsonage, without seemmg to be untrue to his friend 
Trevelyan *I hope all this may come to an end soon/ 
he said 

‘I hope it may, Mr Stanbury,* said the clerg3nnan, 
‘but to tell you the truth, it seems to me that Mr Tre- 
velyan IS so unreasonable a man, so much like a madman 
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indeed, that I hardly know how to look forward to any 
future happiness for my niece ’ This was spoken with 
the utmost seventy that Mr Outhouse could assume 
‘And yet no man loves his wife more tenderly * 
‘Tender love should show itself by tender conduct, 
Mr Stanbury What has he done to his wife? He has 
blackened her name among all his friends and hers, he 
has turned her out of his house, he has reviled her, — 
and then thinks to prove how good he is by sending 
her money The only possible excuse is that he must 
be mad * 

Stanbury went back to the Full Moon, and retraced 
his steps with his friend towards Lincoln’s Inn Two 
minutes took him from the parsonage to the public- 
house, but during these two minutes he resolved that he 
would speak his mind roundly to Trevelyan as they re- 
turned home Trevelyan should either take his wife 
back again at once, or else he, Stanbury, would have no 
more to do with him He said nothing till they had 
threaded together the maze of streets which led them 
from the neighbourhood of the Church of St Diddulph’s 
mto the straight way of the Commercial Road Then he 
began *Tre\elyan,’ said he, ‘you are wrong m all this 
from beginning to end ’ 

*What do you mean?’ 

‘Just what I say If there was anything in what your 
wife did to offend you, a soft word from you would have 
put It all right * 

‘A soft word^ How do you know what soft words I 
used?* 

‘A soft word now would do it You have only to bid 
her come back to you, and let bygones be bygones, and 
all would be right Can’t you be man enough to remem- 
ber that you are a man?’ 

‘Stanbury, I believe you want to quarrel with me ’ 

*I tell you fairly that I think that you are wong ’ 
‘They have talked you over to their side ’ 

‘I know nothing about sides I only Imow that you 
are wrong * 

‘And what would you have me do?’ 
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‘Go and travel together for six months ’ Here was 
Lady Milborough’s receipt again* ‘Travel together for 
a year if you will Then come back and live where you 
please People will have forgotten it, — or if they re- 
member It, what matters^ No sane person can advise 
you to go on as you are domg now ’ 

But it was of no avail Before they had reached the 
Bank the two friends had quarrelled and had parted 
Then Trevelyan felt that there was indeed no one left 
to him but Bozzle On the followmg morning he saw 
Bozzle, and on the evening of the next day he was in 
Pans 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
HUGH STANBURY SMOKES ANOTHER PIPE 

T revelyan was gone, and Bozzle alone knew his 
address During the first fortnight of her residence 
at St Diddulph’s Mrs Trevelyan received two letters 
from Lady Milborough, in both of which she was re- 
commended, indeed tenderly implored, to be submissive 
to her husband ‘Anything,’ said Lady Milborough, ‘is 
better than separation ’ In answer to the second letter 
Mrs Trevelyan told the old lady that she had no means 
by which she could shew any submission to her husband, 
even if she were so minded Her husband had gone away, 
she did not know whithei, and she had no means by 
which she could communicate with him And then came 
a packet to her from her father and mother, despatched 
from the islands after the receipt by Lady Rowley of the 
melancholy tidings of the journey to Nuncombe Putney 
Both Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley were full of 
anger agamst Trevelyan, and wrote as though the hus- 
band could certainly be brought back to a sense of his 
duty, if they only were present This packet had been 
at Nuncombe Putney, and contamed a sealed note from 
Sir Marmaduke addressed to Mr Trevelyan Lady 
Rowley explained that it was impossible that they 
should get to England earlier than in the sprmg ‘I 
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would come myseif at once and leave papa to follow/ 
said Lady Rowley, ‘only for the children If I were to 
bring them, I must take a house for them, and the ex- 
pense would ruin us Papa has written to Mr Trevel- 
yan in a way that he thmks will bring him to reason * 

But how was this letter, by which the husband was to 
be brought to reason, to be put mto the husband’s hands ^ 
Mrs Trevelyan applied to Mr Bideawhile and to Lady 
Milborough, and to Stanbury, for Trevelyan’s address, 
but was told by each of them that nothing was known 
of his whereabouts She did not apply to Mr Bozzle, 
although Mr Bozzle was more than once in her neigh- 
bourhood, but as yet she knew nothing of Mr Bozzle 
The rephes from Mr Bideawhile and from Lady Mil- 
borough came by the post, but Hugh Stanbury thought 
that duty required him to make another journey to 
St Diddulph’s and carry his own answer with him 

And on this occasion Fortune was either very kind to 
him, — or very unkmd Whichever it was, he found him- 
self alone for a few seconds in the parsonage parlour 
with Nora Rowley Mr Outhouse was away at the 
time Emily had gone up-stairs for the boy, and Mrs 
Outhouse, suspecting nothing, had followed her ‘Miss 
Rowley,’ said he, getting up from his seat, ‘if you think 
it wiE do any good I will follow Trevelyan till I jfind 
him ’ 

‘How can you find him** Besides why should you 
give up your own business?’ 

‘I would do anything — to serve your sister ’ This he 
said with hesitation m his voice, as though he did not 
dare to speak all that he desired to have spoken 

*I am sure that Emily is very grateful,’ said Nora, ‘but 
she would not wish to give you such trouble as that ’ 

‘I would do anything for your sister,’ he repeated, 

* for your sake. Miss Rowley ’ This was the first 

time that he had ever spoken a word to her m such a 
stetm, and it would be hardly too much to say that her 
heart was sick for some such expression But now that 
It had come, though there was a sweetness about it that 
was deiicioim to her, she was absolutely silenced by it 
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And she was at once not only silent, but stem, rigid, 
and apparently cold Stanbury could not but feel as he 
looked at her that he had offended her ‘Perhaps I ought 
not to say as much,’ said he, ‘but it is so ’ 

‘Mr Stanbury,’ said she, ‘that is nonsense It is of 
my sister, not of me, that we are speaking ’ 

Then the door was opened and Emily came in with 
her child, followed by her aunt There was no other 
opportunity, and perhaps it was well for Nora and for 
Hugh that there should have been no other Enough had 
been said to give her comfort, and more might have led 
to his discomposure As to that matter on which he was 
presumed to have come to St Diddulph’s, he could do 
nothing He did not know Trevelyan’s address, but 
did know that Trevelyan had abandoned the chambers 
m Lincoln’s Inn And then he found himself compelled 
to confess that he had quarrelled with Trevelyan, and 
that they had parted in anger on the day of their jomt 
visit to the East ‘Everybody who knows him must 
quarrel with him,’ said Mrs Outhouse Hugh when he 
took his leave was treated by them all as ^ friend who 
had been gained Mrs Outhouse was gracious to him 
Mrs Trevelyan whispered a word to him of her own 
trouble ‘ If I can hear anything of him, you may be sure 
that I will let you know,’ he said Then it was Nora’s 
turn to bid him adieu There was nothing to be said 
No word could be spoken before others that should be 
of any avail But as he took her hand m his he remem- 
bered the reticence of her fingers on that former day, 
and thought that he was sure there was a difference 
On this occasion he made his journey back to the end 
of Chancery I ane on the top of an omnibus, and as he 
ht his little pipe, disregardmg altogether the scrutiny 
of the public, thoughts passed through his mind similar 
to those m which he had mdulged as he sat smoking on 
the corner of the churchyard wail at Nuncombe Putney 
He declared to himself that he did love this girl, and as 
It was so, would it not be better, at any rate more tnanly, 
that he should tell her so honestly, than go on gropmg 
about with half-expressed words when he saw her. 
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thinking of her and yet hardly daring to go near her, 
bidding himself to forget her although he knew that 
such forgetting was impossible, hankering after the 
sound of her voice and the touch of her hand, and some- 
thing of the tenderness of returned affection, — and yet 
regardmg her as a prize altogether out of his reach* 
hy should she be out of his reach ^ She had no money, 
and he had not a couple of hundred pounds in the world 
But he was earning an income which would give them 
both shelter and clothes and breati and cheese 

What reader is there, male or female, of such stories 
as is this, who has not often discussed in his or her ovm 
mind the different sides of this question of love and 
marriage** On either side enough may be said by any 
arguer to convmce at any rate himself It must be 
wrong for a man, whose mcome is both insufficient and 
precarious also, not only to double his own cares and 
burdens, but to place the weight of that doubled burden 
on other shoulders besides his own, — on shoulders that 
are tender and soft, and ill adapted to the carriage of 
any crushing weight And then that doubled burden, — 
that burden of two mouths to be fed, of two backs to be 
covered, of two mmds to be satisfied, is so apt to double 
Itself again and again The two so speedily become 
four, and six* And then there is the feelmg that that 
kind of semi-poverty, which has in itself something of 
the pleasantness of independence, when it is borne by a 
man alone, entails the miseries of a draggle-tailed and 
querulous existence when it is imposed on a woman who 
has m her own home enjoyed the comforts of affluence 
As a man thinks of all tks, if he chooses to argue with 
himself on that side, there is enough in the argument to 
make him feel that not only as a wise man but as an 
honest man, he had better let the young lady alone 
She IS well as she is, and he sees around him so many 
who have tried the chances of marriage and who are not 
Look at Jones with his wan, worn wife and his 
flve children, Jones who is not yet thirty, of whom he 
happens to know that the wretched man cannot look his 
doctor in the face, and that the doctor is as necessary to 
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the man’s house as is the butcher ^ What heart can 
Jones have for his work with such a burden as this upon 
his shoulders? And so the thinker, who argues on that 
side, resolves that the young lady shall go her own way 
for him 

But the arguments on the other side are equally co- 
gent, and so much more allurmg^ And they are used by 
Sie same man with reference to the same passion, and 
are mtended by him to put himself right in his conduct 
in reference to the saifle dear girl Only the former Ime 
of thoughts occurred to him on a Saturday, when he was 
ending his week rather gloomily, and this other way of 
thinking on the same subject has come upon him on a 
Monday, as he is beginning his week with renewed 
hope Does this young girl of his heart love him? And 
if so, their affection for each other being thus reciprocal, 
IS she not entitled to an expression of her opinion and 
her wishes on this difficult subject? And if she be will- 
ing to run the risk and to encounter the dangers, — ^to do 
so on his behalf, because she is willmg to share every- 
thing with him, — is It becoming in him, a man, to fear 
what she does not fear? If she be not willmg let her say 
so If there be any speaking, he must speak first, — but 
she IS entitled, as much as he is, to her own ideas re- 
specting their great outlook into the affairs of the world 
And then is it not manifestly God’s ordmance that a man 
should live together with a woman? How poor a crea- 
ture does the man become who has shirked his duty in 
this respect, who has done nothmg to keep the world 
going, who has been willing to ignore all affection so 
Slat he might avoid all burdens, and who has put into 
his own belly every good thing that has come to him, 
either by the earning of his own hands or from the bounty 
and industry of others* Of course there is a risk, but 
what excitement is there m anything m which there is 
none? So on the Tuesday he speaks his mind to the 
young lady, and tells her candidly that there will be 
potatoes for the two of them, — ^sufficient, as he hopes, 
of potatoes, but no more As a matter of course the 
young lady replies that she for her part will be quite 
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content to take the parings for her own eating Then 
they rush deliciously into each others arms and the 
matter is settled For, though the convictions aris- 
ing from the former Ime of argument may be set aside 
as often as need be, those reached from the latter are 
generally conclusive That such a settlement will always 
be better for the young gentleman and the young lady 
concerned than one founded on a sterner prudence is 
more than one may dare to say, but we do feel sure that 
that country will be most prosperous in which such leaps 
m the dark are made with the greatest freedom 

Our friend Hugh, as he sat smoking on the knife- 
board of the omnibus, determined that he would risk 
everything If it were ordained that prudence should 
prevail, the prudence should be hers Why should he 
take upon himself to have prudence enough for two, 
seemg that she was so very discreet in all her bearings? 
Then he remembered the touch of her hand, which he 
still felt upon his palm as he sat handling his pipe, and he 
told himself that after that he was bound to say a word 
more And moreo\er he confessed to himself that he 
was compelled by a feeling that mastered him altogether 
He could not get through an hour’s work without throw- 
ing down his pen and thinking of Nora Rowley It was 
his destiny to love her, — and there was, to his mind, a 
mean, pettifogging secrecy, amounting almost to daily 
lymg, in his thus lovmg her and not telling her that he 
loved her It might weU be that she should rebuke him, 
but he thought that he could bear that It might well be 
that he had altogether mistaken that touch of her hand 
After all it had been the slightest possible motion of no 
more than one finger But he would at any rate know 
tl^ truth If she would tell him at once that she did not 
care for him, he thought that he could get over it, but 
life was not worth having while he lived in this shifty, 
dubious, and uncomfortable state So he made up his 
mind that he would go to St Diddulph’s with his heart 
in his hand 

In the mean time, Mr Bozzle had been twice to St 
Didduiph’s, — ^and now he made a third journey there. 
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two days after Stanbury’s visit Trevelyan, who, in 
truth, hated the sight of the man, and who suffered 
agonies in his presence, had, nevertheless, taught him- 
self to believe that he could not live without his assis- 
tance That It should be so was a part of the cruelty of 
his lot Who else was there that he could trust? His 
wife had renewed her intimacy with Colonel Osborne the 
moment that she had left him Mrs Stanbury, who had 
been represented to him as the most correct of matrons, 
had at once been falsei*to him and to her trust, m aliow- 
mg Colonel Osborne to enter her house Mr and Mrs 
Outhouse, with whom his wife had now located herself, 
not by his orders, were, of course, his enemies His old 
friend, Hugh Stanbury, had gone over to the other side, 
and had quarrelled with him purposely, with malice 
prepense, because he would not submit himself to the 
caprices of the wife who had mjured him His own 
lawyer had refused to act for him, and his fast and oldest 
ally, the very person who had sounded m his ear the 
earliest warning note against that odious villam, whose 
daily work it was to destroy the peace of families, — 
even Lady Milborough had turned against him^ Be- 
cause he would not follow the stupid prescription which 
she, with pig-headed obstinacy, persisted in givmg, — 
because he would not carry his wife off to Naples, — ^she 
was ill-judging and inconsistent enough to tell him that 
he was wrongs Who was then left to him but Bozzle? 
Bozzle was very disagreeable Bozzle said thmgs, and 
made suggestions to him which were as bad as pins 
stuck mto his flesh But Bozzle was true to his em- 
ployer, and could find out facts Had it not been for 
Bozzle, he would have known nothmg of the Colonel’s 
journey to Devonshire Had it not been for Bozzle, he 
would never have heard of the correspondence, and, 
therefore, when he left London, he gave Bozzle a roving 
commission, and when he went to Paris, and from Paris 
onwards, over the Alps mto Italy, be furnished Bozzle 
with his address At this time, m the midst of all bis^ 
misery, it never occurred to him to mquire of himself 
whether it might be possible that friends were 
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right, and that he himself was wrong From morning 
to night he sang to himself melancholy silent songs of 
inward wailing, as to the cruelty of his own lot in life, — 
and, m the mean time, he employed Bozzle to find out 
for him how far that cruelty was carried 

Mr Bozzle was, of course, convmced that the lady 
whom he was employed to watch was — ^no better than 
she ought to be That is the usual Bozzlian language 
for broken vows, secrecy, intrigue, dirt, and adultery 
It was his business to obtain evidence of her guilt 
There was no question to be solved as to her innocency 
The Bozzlian mind would have regarded any such sug- 
gestion as the product of a green softness, the possession 
of which would have made him quite unfit for his pro- 
fession He was aware that ladies who are no better 
than they should be are often very cle\er, — so clever, 
as to make it necessary that the Bozzles who shall at 
last confound them should be first-rate Bozzles, Bozzles 
quite at the top of their profession, — and, therefore, he 
went about his work with great industry and much 
caution Colonel Osborne was at the present moment 
in Scotland Bozzle was sure of that He was quite m 
the north of Scotland Bozzle had examined his map, 
and had found that Wick, which was the ColoneFs post- 
town, was very far north indeed He had half a mind to 
run down to Wick, as he was possessed by a certam 
honest zeal, which made him long to do something hard 
and laborious, but his experience told him that it was 
very easy for the Colonel to come up to the neighbour- 
hood of St Diddulph's, whereas the lady could not go 
down to Wick, unless she were to decide upon throwing 
herself into her lover’s arms, — ^whereby Bozzle’s work 
would be brought to an end He, therefore, confined his 
immediate operations to St Diddulph’s 
He made acquaintance with one or two important 
persons in and about Mr Outhouse’s parsonage He 
became very familiar with the postman He arranged 
terms of intimacy, I am sorry to say, with the house- 
maid, and, on the third journey, he made an alliance 
with the potboy at the Full Moon The potboy 
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remembered well the fact of the child being brought to 
‘our ’ouse,* as he called the Full Moon, and he was 
enabled to say, that the same ‘gent as had brought the 
boy backards and forrards,’ had since that been at the 
parsonage But Bozzle was quite quick enough to per- 
ceive that all this had nothing to do with the Colonel 
He was led, indeed, to fear that his ‘governor,* as he was 
m the habit of calling Trevelyan in his half-spoken soli- 
loquies, — that his governor was not as true to him as he 
was to his governor What busmess had that meddling 
fellow Stanhury at St Diddulph’s'* — ^for Trevelyan had 
not thought It necessary to tell his satellite that he had 
quarrelled with his friend Bozzle was grieved in his 
mind when he learned that Stanbury’s mterference was 
still to be dreaded, and wrote to his governor, rather 
severely, to that effect, but, when so writing, he was 
able to give no further information Facts, in such cases, 
will not unra\el themselves without much patience on 
the part of the investigators 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
Priscilla's wisdom 

O N the night after the dinner party in the Close, 
Dorothy was not the only person m the house who 
laid awake thinking of what had taken place Miss 
Stanhury also was full of anxiety, and for hour after 
hour could not sleep as she remembered the fruitless- 
ness of her efforts on behalf of her nephew and niece 
It had never occurred to her when she had first pro- 
posed to herself that Dorothy should become Mrs 
Gibson that Dorothy herself would have any objection 
to such a step in life Her fear had been that Dorothy 
would have become over-radiant with triumph at the 
idea of having a husband, and gomg to that husband 
with a fortune of her own That Mr Gibson might 
hesitate, she had thought very likely It is thus, in 
general, that women regard the feelings, desires, and 
aspirations of other women You will hardly ever meet 
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an elderly lady who will not speak of her juniors as 
living in a state of breathless anxiety to catch husbands 
And the elder lady will speak of the younger as though 
any kind of choice in such catching was quite disregarded 
The man must be a gentleman, — or, at least, gentleman- 
like, — and there must be bread Let these things be 
given, and what girl won’t jump into what man’s arms?* 
Female reader, is it not thus that the elders of your sex 
speak of the younger? When old Mrs Stanbury heard 
that Nora Rowley had refused Mr Glascock, the thing 
was to her unintelligible, and it was now quite unintel- 
ligible to Miss Stanbury that Dorothy should prefer a 
single life to matrimony with Mr Gibson 

It must be acknowledged, on Aunt Stanbury’s be- 
half, that Dorothy was one of those yielding, hesitating, 
submissive young women, trusting others but doubting 
ever of themselves, as to whom it is natural that their 
stronger friends should find it expedient to decide for 
them Miss Stanbury was almost justified in thmking 
that unless she were to find a husband for her niece, her 
niece would never find one for herself Dorothy would 
drift mto being an old maid, like Priscilla, simply be- 
cause she would never assert herself, — ^never put her 
best foot foremost Aunt Stanbury had therefore taken 
upon herself to put out a foot, and having carefully 
found that Mr Gibson was ‘willing,’ had conceived that 
all difficulties were over She would be enabled to do 
her duty by her niece, and establish comfortably in life, 
at any rate, one of her brother’s children And now 
Dorothy was takmg upon herself to say that she did not 
like the gentleman* Such conduct was almost equal to 
wntmg for a penny newspaper* 

On the followmg morning, after breakfast, when 
Brooke Burgess was gone out to call upon his uncle, — 
which he msisted upon doing openly, and not under the 
rose, in spite of Miss Stanbury’s great gravity on ^e 
occasion, — ^there was a very serious conversation, ana 
poor Dorothy had found herself to be almost silenced 
She did argue for a time, but her arguments seemed, 
even to herself, to amount to so little* Why shouldn’t 
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she love Mr Gibson? That was a question which she 
found It impossible to answer And though she did not 
actually yield, though she did not say that she would 
accept the man, still, when she was told that three days 
were to be allowed to her for consideration, and that 
then the offer would be made to her in form, she felt 
that, as regarded the anti-Gibson mterest, she had not 
a leg to stand upon Why should not such an insignifi- 
cant creature, as was she, love Mr Gibson, — or any 
other man, who had bread to give her, and was in some 
degree hke a gentleman? On that night, she wrote the 
followmg letter to her sister — 

The Close, Tuesday 

‘Dearest Priscilla, 

*I do so wish that you could be with me, so that I 
could talk to you again Aunt Stanbury is the most 
affectionate and kindest friend in the world, but she has 
always been so able to have her own way, because she 
IS both clever and good, that I find myself almost like a 
baby with her She has been talking to me again about 
Mr Gibson, and it seems that Mr Gibson really does 
mean it It is certainly very strange , but I do think now 
that It is true He is to come on Friday It seems very 
odd that It should all be settled for him in that way, but 
then Aunt Stanbury is so clever at settling things’ 

‘He sat next to me almost all the evenmg yesterday, 
but he didn’t say anything about it, except that he hoped 
I agreed with him about going to church, and all that 
I suppose I do, and I am quite sure that if I were to be a 
clergyman’s wife, I should endeavour to do whatever 
my husband thought right about religion One ought to 
try to do so, even if the clergyman is not one’s husband 
Mr Burgess has come, and he was so very amusing all 
the evening, that perhaps that was the reason Mr Gib- 
son said so little Mr Burgess is a very nice man, and I 
thmk Aunt Stanbury is more fond of him than of anybody 
He is not at all the sort of person that I expected 

‘But if Mr Gibson does come on Friday, and does 
really mean it, what am I to say to him? Aunt Stanbury 
will be very angry if I do not take her advice I am 
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quite suie that she intends it all for my happiness, and 
then, ot course, she knows so much more about the 
world than I do She asks me what it is that I expect 
Of course, I do not expect anything It is a great com- 
pliment from Mr Gibson, who is a clergyman, and 
thought well of by everybody And nothing could be 
more respectable Aunt Stanbury says that with the 
money she would give us we should be quite comfort- 
able, and she wants us to live in this house She says 
that there are thirty girls round Exeter who would give 
their eyes for such a chance, and, looking at it m that 
light, of course, it is a very great thing for me Only 
think how poor we have been’ And then, dear Priscilla, 
perhaps he w ould let me be good to you and dear mamma’ 
'But, of course, he will ask me whether I — ^love him, 
and what am I to sav^ Aunt Stanbury says that I am to 
love him “Begin to love him at once,’* she said this 
morning 1 would if I could, partly for her sake, and 
because 1 do feel that it would be so respectable When 
I think of It, It does seem such a pity that poor I should 
throw away such a chance And I must say that Mr 
Gibson is \ ery good, and most obliging, and everybody 
says that he has an excellent temper, and that he is a 
most prudent, well-dispositioned man I declare, dear 
Priscilla, when I think of it, I cannot brmg myself to 
believe that such a man should want me to be his wife 
'But what ought I to do? I suppose when a girl is 
m love she is very unhappy if the gentleman does not 
propose to her I am sure it would not make me at all 
unhappy if I were told that Mr Gibson had changed 
his mind 

'Dearest PnsciUa, you must write at once, because he 
is to be here on Fnday Oh, dear, Friday does seem to 
be so near’ And I shall never know what to say to him, 
either one way or the other 

‘Your most affectionate sister, 
‘Dorothy Stanbury 

‘PS — Give my kindest love to mamma, but you 
need not tell her unless you think it best ’ 
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Priscilla received this letter on the Wednesday morn- 
ing, and felt herself bound to answer it on that same 
afternoon Had she postponed her reply for a day, it 
would still have been m Dorothy’s hands before Mr 
Gibson could have come to her on the dreaded F^riday 
morning But still that would hardly give her time 
enough to consider the matter with any degree of de- 
liberation after she should have been armed with what 
wisdom Priscilla might be able to send her The post 
left Nuncombe Putney at three, and therefore the letter 
had to be written before their early dinner 

So Priscilla went into the garden and sat herself 
down under an old cedar that she might discuss the 
matter with herself in all its bearmgs She felt that no 
woman could be called upon to write a letter that should 
be of more importance The whole welfare in life of the 
person who was dearest to her would probably depend 
upon It The weight upon her was so great that she 
thought for a while she would take counsel with her 
mother, but she felt sure that her mother would recom- 
mend the marriage, and that if she afterwards should 
find herself bound to oppose it, then her mother would 
be a miserable woman There could be no use to her in 
taking counsel with her mother, because her mother’s 
mind was known to her beforehand The responsibility 
was thrown upon her, and she alone must bear it 
She tried hard to persuade herself to write at once 
and tell her sister to marry the man She knew her 
sister’s heart so well as to be sure that Dorothy would 
learn to lo\e the man who was her husband It was 
almost impossible that Dorothy should not love those 
with whom she lived And then her sister was so well 
adapted to be a wife and a mother Her temper was so 
sweet, she was so pure, so unselfish, so devoted, and so 
healthy withaP She was so happy when she was acting 
for others, and so excellent m action when she had 
another one to think for her* She was so trustmg and 
trustworthy that any husband would adore her* Then 
Priscilla walked slowly into the house, got her prayer- 
book, and retummg to her seat under the tree, read the 
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marriage service It was one o'clock when she went up- 
stairs to write her letter, and it had not yet struck eleven 
when she first seated herself beneath the tree Her 
letter, when written, was as follows — 

Nuncombe Putney, August 25, 185 — 

‘Dearest Dorothy, 

*I got your letter this morning, and I think it is better 
to answer it at once, as the time is very short I have 
been thinking about it with all«my mmd, and I feel 
almost awe-stricLen lest I should advise you wrongly 
After all, I belie\e that your own dear sweet truth and 
honesty would guide you better than anybody else can 
guide you Y ou may be sure of this, that whichever way 
It is, I shall think that you have done right Dearest 
sister, I suppose there can be no doubt that for most 
women a married life is happier than a single one It 
is always thought so, as we may see by the anxiety of 
others to get married, and when an opinion becomes 
general, I think that the world is most often right And 
then, my own one, I feel sure that you are adapted both 
for the cares and for the joys of married life Y ou would 
do your duty as a married woman happily, and would be 
a comfort to your husband, — ^not a thorn in his side, as 
are so many women 

‘But, my pet, do not let that reasoning of Aunt Stan- 
bury’s about the thirty young girls who would give 
their eyes for Mr Gibson, have any weight with you 
You should not take him because thirty other young 
girls would be glad to have him And do not think too 
much of that respectability of which you speak I would 
never advise my Dolly to marry any man unless she 
could be respectable in her new position, but that alone 
should go for nothing Nor should our poverty We 
shall not starve And even if we did, that would be but 
a poor excuse 

‘I can find no escape from this, — that you should love 
him before you say that you will take him But honest, 
loyal love need not, I take it, be of that romantic kmd 
which people write about in novels and poetry You 
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need not think him to be perfect, or the best or grand- 
est of men Your heart will tell you whether he is dear 
to you And remember, Dolly, that I shall remember 
that love itself must begin at some precise time Though 
you had not learned to love him when you wrote on 
Tuesday, you may have begun to do so when you get 
this on Thursday 

‘If you find that you love him, then say that you will 
be his wife If your heart revolts from such a declara- 
tion as being false, — you cannot brmg yourself to feel 
that you preter him to others as the pai tner of your life, 
— ^then tell him, with thanics for his courtesy, that it can- 
not be as he would have it 

‘Yours always and ever most affectionately, 

‘Priscilla * 


CHAPTER XXXV 
MR Gibson's good fortune 

‘T’LL bet you half-a-crown, my lad, you're thrown over 
JL at last, like the rest of them There 's nothing she 
likes so much as taking some one up m order that she 
may throw him over afterw^ards ’ It was thus that Mr 
Bartholomew Burgess cautioned his nephew Brooke 
‘111 take care that she shan't break my heart. Uncle 
Barty I will go my way and she may go hers, and she 
may give her money to the hospital if she pleases ' 

On the morning after his arrival Brooke Burgess had 
declared aloud in Miss Stanbury's parlour that he was 
going over to the bank to see his uncle Now there was 
in this almost a breach of contract Miss Stanbury, 
when she invited the young man to Exeter, had stipu- 
lated that there should be no intercourse between her 
house and the oank ‘Of course, I shall not need to know 
where you go or where you don't go,’ she had written, 
‘but after all that has passed there must not be any 
positive mtercourse between my house and the bank * 
And now he had spoken of going over to C and B, 
as he called them, with the utmost mdifference Miss 
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Stanbury had looked \ery grave, but had said nothing 
She had*^ determined to be on her guard, so that she 
should not be driven to quarrel with Brooke if she could 
avoid it 

Bartholomew Burgess was a tall, thin, ill-tempeied 
old man, as well-known m Exeter as the cathedral, and 
respected after a fashion No one liked him He said 
ill-natured things of all his neighbours, and had never 
earned any reputation for doing good-natured acts But 
he had lived in Exeter for nearly ^venty years, and had 
achieved that sort of esteem which comes from long 
tenure And he had committed no great miquities m the 
course of his fifty years of business The bank had never 
stopped payment, and he had robbed no one He had 
not swallowed up widows and orphans, and had done 
his work m the firm of Cropper and Burgess after the 
old-fashioned safe manner, which leads neither to riches 
nor to rum Therefore he was respected But he was a 
discontented, sour old man, who believed himself to 
have been mjured by all his own friends, who disliked 
his own partners because they had bought that which 
had, at any rate, never belonged to him, — and whose 
strongest passion it was to hate Miss Stanbury of the 
Close 

‘She ’s got a parson by the hand now,’ said the uncle, 
as he contmued his caution to the nephew 

‘There was a clergyman there last night ’ 

‘No doubt, and she’ll play him ojfF against you, and 
you against him, and then she’ll throw you both over 
I know her ’ 

‘She has got a right to do what she likes with her own. 
Uncle Barty * 

‘And how did she get It? Nevermind I’m not going 
to set you against her, if you’re her favourite for the 
moment She has a niece with her there, — ^hasn’t she?* 

‘One of her brother’s daughters * 

‘They say she *s going to make that clerg3mian marry 
her * 

‘What, — Mr Gibson?* 

‘Yes They tell me he was as good as engaged to 
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another girl, — one of the Frenches of Hea\ itree And 
therefore dear Jemima could do nothing better than 
interfere When she has succeeded m breaking the 
girl’s heart ’ 

‘Which girl’s heart. Uncle Barty?’ 

‘The girl the man was to have married, when that’s 
done she’ll throw Gibson over You 11 see She’ll re- 
fuse to give the girl a shilling She took the girl’s 
brother by the hand ever so long, and then she threw 
him over And she’ll ^hrow the girl over too, and send 
her back to the place she came from And then she’ll 
throw you over ’ 

‘Accordmg to you, she must be the most malicious 
old woman that ever was allowed to live’’ 

‘I don’t think there are many to beat her, as far as 
malice goes But you’ll find out for yourself I shouldn’t 
be surprised if she were to tell you before long that you 
were to marry the niece ’ 

*I shouldn’t think that such veiy hard lines either,’ 
said Brooke Burgess 

‘I’ve no doubt you may have her if you like,’ said 
Barty, ‘m spite of Mr Gibson Only I should recommend 
you to take care and get the money first ’ 

When Brooke went back to the house in the Close, 
Miss Stanbury was quite fussy m her silence She would 
have given much to have been told something about 
Barty, and, above all, to have learned what Barty had 
said about herself But she was far too proud even to 
mention the old man’s name of her own accord She 
was quite sure that she had been abused She guessed, 
probably with tolerable accuracy, the kmd of things that 
had been said of her, and suggested to herself what 
answer Brooke would make to such accusations But 
she had resolved to cloak it all in silence, and pretended 
for awhile not to remember the young man’s declared 
mtention when he left the house ‘It seems odd to me,’ 
said Brooke, ‘that Uncle Barty should always live alone 
as he does He must have a dreary time of it ’ 

‘I don’t know anythmg about your Uncle Barty’s 
manner of livmg ’ 
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*No, — I suppose not You and he are not friends * 

‘By no means, Brooke ' 

‘He ii\ es there all alone m that poky bank-house, and 
nobody e\ er goes near him I wonder whether he has 
any friends in the cit\ 

‘I really cannot tell you anything about his friends 
And, to tell }ou the truth, Brooke, I don't want to talk 
about your uncle Of course, you can go to see him when 
you please, but Fd rather you didn’t tell me of your 
visits afterwards ’ e 

‘There is nothing m the world I hate so much as a 
secret,' said he He had no intention in this of animad- 
verting upon Miss Stanbury’s secret enmity, nor had he 
purposed to ask any question as to her relations with 
the old man He had alluded to his dislike of having 
secrets of his own But she misunderstood him 

‘If you are anxious to know ' she said, becoming 

very red in the face 

‘I am not at all curious to know You quite mistake 
me ' 

‘He has chosen to believe, — or to say that he believed, 
— ^that I wionged him in regard to his brother's will 
I nursed his brother when he was dying, — as I con- 
sidered It to be my duty to do I cannot tell you all that 
story It IS too long, and too sad Romance is very 
pretty m novels, but the romance of a life is always a 
melancholy matter They are most happy who have no 
story to tell ' 

‘I quite believe that * 

‘But your Uncle Barty chose to think, — indeed, I 
hardly know what he thought He said that the will was 
a will of my makmg When it was made I and his 
brother were apart, we were not even on speaking 
terms There had been a quarrel, and all manner of 
folly I am not very proud when I look back upon it It 
IS not that I think myself better than others, but your 
Uncle Brooke’s will was made before we had come 
together again When he was ill it was natural that I 
should go to him, — ^after aU that had passed between us 
Eh, Brooke'^’ 
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‘It was womanly * 

‘But It made no difference about the will Mr Bar- 
tholomew Burgess might have known that at once, and 
must have known it afterwards But he has never ac- 
knowledged that he was wrong, — ^never even yet ’ 

‘He could not bring himself to do that, I should say * 
‘The will was no great triumph to me I could have 
done without it As God is my judge, I would not have 
lifted up my little finger to get either a part or the whole 
of poor Brooke's moaey If I had known that a word 
would have done it, I would have bitten my tongue out 
before it should have been spoken ’ She had risen from 
her seat, and was speaking with a solemnity that almost 
filled her listener with awe She was a woman short of 
stature, but now, as she stood over him, she seemed to 
be tall and majestic ‘But when the man was dead,' she 
contmued, ‘and the will was there, — the property was 
mme, and I was bound in duty to exercise the privileges 
and bear the responsibilities which the dead man Md 
conferred upon me It was Baity, then, who sent a low 
attorney to me, offermg me a compromise What had 
I to compromise? Compromise ^ No If it was not mme 
by all the right the law could give, I would sooner 
have starved than have had a crust of bread out of the 
money ' She had now clenched both her fists, and was 
shakmg them rapidly as she stood over him, lookmg 
down upon him 

‘Of course it was your own * 

‘Yes Though they asked me to compromise, and 
sent messages to me to frighten me, — both Barty and 
your Uncle Tom, ay, and your father too, Brooke, they 
did not dare to go to law To law, mdeed* If ever there 
was a good will m the world, the will of your Uncle 
Brooke was good They could talk, and malign me, and 
tell lies as to dates, and strive to make my name odious 
m the county, but they knew that the will was good 
They did not succeed very well m what they did 
attempt ' 

‘I would try to forget it all now. Aunt Stanbury * 
‘Forget itJ How is that to be done? How can the 
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mind forget the history of its own life? No, — I cannot 

forget It I can forgive it ’ 

‘Then wh^ not forgive it?* 

‘I do I ha\e Why else are you here?* 

‘But forgive old Uncle Barty also** 

‘Has he forgiven me? Come now If I wished to 
forgive him, how should I begm? Would he be gracious 
if I went to him? Does he love me, do you think, — or 
hate me? Uncle Barty is a good hater It is the best 
pomt about him No, Brooke, weren’t try the farce of 
a reconciliation after a long life of enmity Nobody 
would belie\e us, and we should not believe each 
other ’ 

Then I certainly would not try * 

T do not mean to do so The truth is, Brooke, you 
shall have it all when Fm gone, if you don’t turn against 
me You won’t take to writing for penny newspapers, 
will you, Brooke?* As she asked the question she put 
one of her hands softly on his shoulder 
T certainly shan’t offend in that way * 

‘And you won’t be a Radical?* 

‘No, not a Radical * 

‘I mean a man to follow Beales and Bright, a republi- 
can, a putter-down of the Church, a hater of the Throne 
You won’t take up that Ime, will you, Brooke?’ 

‘It isn’t my way at present. Aunt Stanbury But a 
man shouldn’t promise ’ 

‘Ah me* It makes me sad when I think what the 
country is coming to I’m told there are scores of mem- 
bers of Parliament who don’t pronounce their h’s When 
I was young, a member of Parliament used to be a 
gentleman, — and they’ve taken to ordaming all manner 
of people It used to be the case that when you met a 
clergyman you met a gentleman By-the-bye, Brooke, 
what do you think of Mr Gibson'-’ 

‘Mr Gibson* To tell the truth, I haven’t thought 
much about him yet * 

‘But you must think about him Perhaps you haven’t 
thought about my niece, Dolly Stanbury?’ 

‘I think she ’s an uncommonly nice girl * 
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‘She *s not to be nice for you, young man She *s to be 
married to Mr Gibson ’ 

‘Are they engaged?* 

‘Well, no, but I mtend that they shall be You won*t 
begrudge that I should give my little sa\mgs to one of 
my own name?’ 

‘You don’t know me, Aunt Stanbur}^ if \ou think 
that I should begrudge anything that you might do with 
your money ’ 

‘Dolly has been h^e a month or two I think it’s 
three months since she came, and I do like her She’s 
soft and womanly, and hasn’t taken up those vile, filthy 
habits which almost all the girls have adopted Have 
you seen those Frenches with the things they have on 
their heads?’ 

‘I was speaking to them yesterday ’ 

‘Nasty sluts f \ ou can see the grease on their fore- 
heads when they try to make their hair go back m the 
dirty French fashion Dolly is not hke that, — is she?’ 

‘She IS not m the least like either of the Miss 
Frenches ’ 

‘And now I want her to become Mrs Gibson He is 
quite taken ’ 

‘Is he?’ 

‘Oh dear, yes Didn’t you see him the other night at 
dinner and afterwards? Of course he knows that I can 
give her a little bit of money, which always goes for 
something, Brooke And I do think it would be such a 
nice thing for Dolly ’ 

‘And what does Dolly think about it?’ 

‘There’s the difficulty She likes him well enough. 
I’m sure of that And she has no stuck-up ideas about 
herself She isn’t one of those who think that almost 
nothing IS good enough for them But ’ 

‘She has an objection ’ 

‘I don’t know what it is I sometimes think she is so 
bashful and modest she doesn’t like to talk of being 
married, — even to an old woman like me ’ 

‘Dear me • That ’s not the way of the age , — is it, Aunt 
Stanbury?’ 
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‘It*s coming to that, Brooke, that the girls will ask 
the men soon Yes, — ^and that they won*t take a refusal 
either I do believe that Camilla French did ask Mr 
<jibson * 

‘And what did Mr Gibson say?*' 

‘Ah, — I can’t tell you that He knows too well what 
he’s about to take her He ’s to come here on Friday at 
-eleven, and j^ou must be out of the way 1 shall be out 
of the way too But if Dolly says a w^ord to you before 
that, mind 3 ou make her understand that she ought to 
accept Gibson ’ 

‘She’s too good for him, according to my thinking ’ 

‘Don’t 3 ou be a fool How can any young woman be 
too good for a gentleman and a clergyman Mr Gib- 
bon is a gentleman Do you know, — only you must not 
mention this, — that I have a kind of idea we could get 
Nuncombe Putney for him My father had the living, 
and my brother, and I should like it to go on in the 
family ’ 

No opportunity came in the way of Brooke Burgess 
to say anything m fa\our of Mr Gibson to Dorothy 
Stanbury There did come to be very quickly a sort of 
intimacy between her and her aunt’s favourite, but she 
was one not prone to talk about her own affairs Ajid as 
to such an affair as this, — a question as to whether she 
should or should not give herself m marriage to her 
suitor, — she, who could not speak of it even to her own 
sister without a blush, who felt confused and almost 
-confounded when receiving her aunt’s admonitions and 
mstigations on the subject, would not have endured to 
hear Brooke Burgess speak on the matter Dorothy did 
feel that a person easier to know than Brooke had never 
•come m her way She had already said as much to him 
as she had spoken to Mr Gibson in the three months 
that she had made his acquaintance They had talked 
about Exeter, and about Mrs MacHugh, and the cathe- 
dral, and Tennyson’s poems, and the London theatres, 
and Uncle Baity, and the family quarrel They had be- 
come quite confidential with each other on some matters 
But on this heavy subject of Mr Gibson and his pro- 
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posal of marriage not a word had been said When 
Brooke once mentioned Mr Gibson on the Thursday 
morning, Dorothy within a minute had taken an oppor- 
tunity of escaping from the room 

But circumstances did give him an opportunity of 
speaking to Mr Gibson On the Wednesday afternoon 
both he and Mr Gibson were mvited to drink tea at 
Mrs French’s house on that evenmg Such invitations 
at Exeter were wont to be given at short dates, and 
both the gentlemen h^ said that they would go Then 
Arabella French had called in the Close and had asked 
Miss Stanbury and Dorothy It was well understood by 
Arabella that Miss Stanbury herself would not drink 
tea at Heavitree And it may be that Dorothy’s com- 
pany was not in truth desired The ladies both declined 
‘Don’t you stay at home for me, my dear,’ Miss Stan- 
bury said to her niece But Dorothy had not been out 
without her aunt since she had been at Exeter, and 
understood perfectly that it would not be wise to com- 
mence the practice at the house of the Frenches ‘Mr* 
Brooke is coming, Miss Stanbury, and Mr Gibson,’ 
Miss French said And Miss Stanbury had thought that 
there was some triumph m her tone ‘Mr Brooke can 
go where he pleases, my dear,’ Miss Stanbury replied 
‘And as for Mr Gibson, I am not his keeper ’ The tone 
m which Miss Stanbury spoke would have implied 
great imprudence, had not the two ladies understood 
each other so thoroughly, and had not each known that 
It was so 

There was the accustomed set of people m Mrs 
French’s drawing-room, — the Crumbles, and the 
Wrights, and the Apjohns And Mrs MacHugh came 
also, — ^knowing that there would be a rubber ‘Their 
naked shoulders don’t hurt me,’ Mrs MacHugh said, 
when her friend almost scolded her for going to the 
house ‘I’m not a young man I don’t care what they 
do to themselves ’ ‘You might say as much if they went 
naked altogether,’ Miss Stanbury had replied in anger 
‘If nobody else complained, I shouldn’t,’ said Mrs 
MacHugh Mrs MacHugh got her rubber, and as she 
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had gone for her rubber, on a distinct promise that there 
should be a rubber, and as there was a rubber, she felt 
that she had no right to say ill-natured things ‘What 
does it matter to me,’ said Mrs MacHugh, how nasty 
she is? She’s not going to be my wife ’ ‘Ugh?’ ex- 
claimed Miss Stanbury, shaking her head both in anger 
and disgust 

Camilla French was by no means so bad as she was 
painted by Miss Stanbury, and Brooke Burgess rather 
liked her than otherwise And it seemed to him that 
Mr Gibson did not at all dislike Arabella, and felt no 
repugnance at either the lady’s noddle or shoulders now 
that he was removed from Miss Stanbury’s influence 
It was clear enough also that Arabella had not given up 
the attempt, although she must have admitted to herself 
that the claims of Dorothy Stanbury were very strong 
On this evening it seemed to have been specially per- 
mitted to Arabella, who was the elder sister, to take into 
her own hands the management of the case Beholders 
of the game had hitherto declared that Mr Gibson’s 
safety was secured by the constant coupling of the sisters 
Neither would allow the other to hunt alone But a 
common sense of the common danger had made some 
special strategy necessary, and Camilla hardly spoke a 
word to Mr Gibson durmg the evening Let us hope 
that she found some temporary consolation in the pre- 
sence of the stranger 

‘I hope you are going to stay with us ever so long, 
Mr Burgess?’ said Camilla 

‘A month That is ever so long, — isn’t it? Why I 
mean to see all Devonshire within that time I feel 
already that I know Exeter thoroughly and everybody 
m It * 

‘I’m sure we are very much flattered ’ 

‘As for you, Miss French, I’ve heard so much about 
you all my life, that I felt that I knew you before I came 
here * 

‘Who can have spoken to you about me?* 

‘You forget how many relatives I have in the city 
Do you think my Uncle Barty never writes to me?* 
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‘Not about me " 

‘Does he not*^ And do you suppose I don’t hear from 
Miss Stanbury?’ 

‘But she hates me I know that ’ 

‘And do you hate her?’ 

‘No, mdeed I’ve the greatest respect for her But 
she IS a little odd, isn’t she, now, Mr Burgess? We all 
like her ever so much, and vte’ve known her ever so 
long, SIX or seven years, — since we were quite young 
things But she has mch queer notions about girls ’ 
‘What sort of notions?* 

‘She’d like them all to dress ]ust like herself, and she 
thinks that they should never talk to young men If she 
was here she’d say I was fiirtmg with you, because we’re 
sitting together * 

‘But you are not, are you?* 

‘Of course I am not * 

‘I wish you would,’ said Brooke 
*I shouldn’t know how to begin I shouldn’t, indeed 
I don’t know what flirting means, and I don’t know who 
does know W hen young ladies and gentlemen go out, 
I suppose they are mtended to talk to each other ’ 

‘But very often they don’t, you know ’ 

‘I call that stupid,’ said Camilla ‘And yet, when they 
do, all the old maids say that the girls are flirting ru 
tell you one thing, Mr Burgess I don’t care what any 
old maid says about me I always talk to people that I 
like, and if they choose to call me a flirt, they may It’s 
my opinion that still waters run the deepest ’ 

‘No doubt the noisy streams are very shallow,’ said 
Brooke 

‘You may call me a shallow stream if you like, Mr 
Burgess ’ 

‘I meant nothing of the kind ’ 

‘But what do you call Dorothy Stanbury? That’s 
what I call still water She runs deep enough ’ 

‘The quietest young lady I ever saw m my life * 
‘Exactly So quiet, but so — clever What do you 
think of Mr Gibson?* 

‘Everybody is askmg me what I think of Mr Gibson ’ 
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‘You know what they say They say he is to marry 
Dorothy Stanbury Poor man* I don’t think his own 
consent has e\er been asked yet, — but, nevertheless. 
It’s settled ’ 

‘Just at present he seems to me to be, — ^what shall 
I say? — I oughtn’t to say fiirtmg with your sister, 
ought P’ 

‘Miss Stanbury would say so if she were here, no 
doubt But the fact is, Mr Burgess, we’ve known him 
almost since we were infants, and'Of course we take an 
interest in his welfare There has never been anything 
more than that Arabella is nothmg more to him than 
I am Once, indeed — , but, however — , that does not 
signify It would be nothing to us, if he really liked 
Dorothy Stanbury But as far as we can see, — ^and we 
do see a good deal of him, — there is no such feeling on 
his part Of course we haven’t asked We should not 
thinik of such a thing Mr Gibson may do just as he 
likes for us But I am not quite sure that Dorothy Stan- 
bury IS just the girl that would make him a good wife 
Of course when you’ve known a person seven or eight 
years you do get anxious about his happiness Do you 
know, we think her, — ^perhaps a little, — sly ’ 

In the meantime, Mr Gibson was completely subject 
to the individual charms of Arabella Camilla had been 
quite correct m a part of her description of their inti- 
macy She and her sister had known Mr Gibson for 
seven or eight years, but nevertheless the intimacy 
could not with truth be said to have commenced durmg 
the infancy of the young ladies, even if the word were 
used in its legal sense Seven or eight years, however, 
IS a long acquaintance, and there was, perhaps, some- 
thing of a real grievance m this Stanbury intervention 
If It be a recognised fact in society that young ladies are 
m want of husbands, and that an effort on their part 
towards matrimony is not altogether impossible, it 
must be recognised also that failure will be disagreeable, 
and interference regarded with animosity Miss Stan- 
bury the elder was undoubtedly mterfering between Mr 
Gibson and the Frenches, and it is neither manly nor 
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womanly to submit to interference with one’s dearest 
prospects It may, perhaps, be admitted that the Miss 
Frenches had shown too much open ardour in their pur- 
suit of Mr Gibson Perhaps there should have been no 
ardour and no pursuit It may be that the theory of 
womanhood is right which forbids to women any such 
attempts, — ^which teaches them that they must ever be 
the pursued, never the pursuers As to that there shall be 
no discourse at present But it must be granted that when- 
ever the pursuit has t^en attempted, it is not m human 
nature to abandon it without an effort That the French 
girls should be very angry with Miss Stanbury, that 
they should put their heads together with the intention 
of thwartmg her, that they should think evil things of 
poor Dorothy, that they should half despise Mr Gibson, 
and yet resolve to keep their hold upon him as a chattel 
and a thing of value that was almost their own, was not 
perhaps much to their discredit 

‘You are a good deal at the house in the Close now,*' 
said Arabella, in her lowest voice, — a voice so low 
that It was almost melancholy 

‘Well, yes Miss Stanbury, you know, has always 
been a staunch friend of mine And she takes an interest 
in my little church ’ People say that girls are sly, but 
men can be sly, too, sometimes 

‘It seems that she has taken you so much away from 
us, Mr Gibson ’ 

‘I don’t know why you should say that. Miss French ' 
‘Perhaps I am wrong One is apt to be sensitive 
about one’s friends We seem to have known you so 
well There is nobody else in Exeter that mamma re- 
gards as she does you But, of course, if you are happy 
with Miss Stanbury that is everything ’ 

‘I am speaking of the old lady,’ said Mr Gibson, 
who, m spite of his slyness, was here thrown a little off 
his guard 

‘And I am speaking of the old lady too,’ said Arabella 
‘Of whom else should I be speaking?’ 

*No, — of course not ’ 

‘Of course,’ contmued Arabella, ‘I hear what people 
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say about the niece One cannot help what one hears, 
you know, Mr Gibson, but I don’t believe that, I can 
assure you * As she said this, she looked into his face, 
as though waiting for an answer, but Mr Gibson had no 
answer ready Then Arabella told herself that if any- 
thing was to be done it must be done at once What use 
was there in beating round the bush, when the only 
chance of gettmg the game was to be had by dashing at 
once mto the thicket ‘I own I should be glad,’ she said, 
turning her eyes away from hinv ‘if I could hear from 
your own mouth that it is not true ’ 

^Mr Gibson’s position was one not to be envied 
Were he willing to tell the very secrets of his soul to 
Miss French with the utmost candour, he could not 
answer her question either one way or the other, and he 
was not willing to tell her any of his secrets It was 
certainly the fact, too, that there had been tender pas- 
sages betw een him and Arabella N o w, w^hen there have 
been such passages, and the gentleman is cross-ex- 
amined by the lady, as Mr Gibson was being cross- 
examined at the present moment, — the gentleman usually 
teaches himself to think that a little falsehood is permis- 
sible A gentleman can hardly tell a lady that he has be- 
come tired of her, and has changed his mmd He feels 
the matter, perhaps, more keenly even than she does, 
and though, at all other times he may be a very Paladin 
in the cause of truth, in such strait as this he does allow 
himself some latitude 

*You are only jokmg, of course,’ he said 
‘Indeed, I am not jokmg I can assure you, Mr Gib- 
son, that the welfare of the friends whom I really love 
can never be a matter of joke to me Mrs Crumble 
says that you positively are engaged to marry Dorothy 
Stanbury * 

‘What does Mrs Crumble know about it**’ 

‘I dare say nothmg It is not so, — ^is it?* 

‘Certainly not ’ 

‘And there is nothmg m it, — is there?’ 

‘I wonder why people make these reports,’ said Mr 
ijiDson, prevaricating 
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‘It IS a fabrication from beginnmg to end, then?* said 
Arabella, pressing the matter quite home At this time 
she was very close to him, and though her words were 
severe, the glance from her eyes was soft And the 
scent from her hair was not objectionable to him as it 
would have been to Miss Stanbury And the mode of 
her head-dress was not displeasing to him And the 
folds of her dress, as they fell across his knee, were wel- 
come to his feelmgs He knew that he was as one under 
temptation, but he 's^as not strong enough to bid the 
tempter avaunt ‘Say that it is so, Mr Gibson*’ 

‘Of course, it is not so,’ said Mr Gibson — ^lying 
* I am so glad For, of course, Mr Gibson, when we 
heard it we thought a great deal about it A man’s 
happiness depends so much on whom he marries, — 
doesn’t it? And a clergyman’s more than anybody 
else’s And we didn’t think she was quite the sort of 
woman that you would like You see, she has had no 
advantages, poor thing* She has been shut up m a little 
country cottage all her life, — just a labourer’s hovel, no 
more, — and though it wasn’t her fault, of course, and 
we all pitied her, and were so glad when Miss Stanbury 
brought her to the Close, — ^stiU, you know, though one 
was very glad of her as an acquamtance, yet, you know, 

as a wife, — ^and for such a dear, dear friend ’ She 

went on, and said many other thmgs with equal enthu- 
siasm, and then wiped her eyes, and then smiled and 
laughed After that she declared that she was quite 
happy , — so happy, and so she left him The poor man, 
after the falsehood had been extracted from him, said 
nothmg more, but sat, in patience, listening to the rap- 
tures and enthusiasm of his friend He knew that he had 
disgraced himself, and he knew also that his disgrace 
would be known, if Dorothy Stanbury should accept his 
offer on the morrow And "yet how hardly he had been 
used* What answer could he have given compatible 
both with the truth and with his own personal dignity? 

About half an hour afterwards, he was walking back 
to Exeter with Brooke Burgess, and then Brooke did 
ask him a question or two 
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‘Nice girls those Frenches, I think,’ said Brooke 

‘Very nice,’ said Mr Gibson 

‘How Miss Stanbury does hate them,’ says Brooke 

‘Not hate them, I hope,’ said Mr Gibson 

‘She doesn’t love them, — does she?’ 

‘Well, as for love, — yes, in one sense, — I hope she 
does Miss Stanbury, you know, is a woman who ex- 
presses herself strongly ’ 

‘What would she say, if she were told that you and I 
were going to many diose two girls? We are both 
favourites, you know ’ 

‘Dear me’ What a very odd supposition,* said Mr 
Gibson 

‘For my part, I don’t think I shall,’ said Brooke 
‘I don’t suppose I shall either,* said Mr Gibson, 
with a gravity which was intended to convey some 
smattering of rebuke 

‘A fellow might do worse, you know,’ said Brooke 
‘For my part, I rather like girls with chignons, and all 
that sort of get-up But the worst of it is, one can’t 
marry two at a time ’ 

‘That would be bigamy,’ said Mr Gibson 
‘Just so,’ said Brooke 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
MISS stanbury's wrath 

P UNCTUALLY at eleven o’clock on the Friday morn- 
ing Mr Gibson knocked at the door of the house m 
the Close The reader must not imagine that he had 
ever wavered in his mtention with regard to Dorothy 
Stanbury, because he had been driven into a corner by 
the pertmacious ingenuity of Miss French He never 
for a moment thought of being false to Miss Stanbury 
the eider Falseness of that nature would have been 
ruinous to him, — ^would have made him a marked man 
m the city all his days, and would probably have reached 
even to the bishop’s ears He was neither bad enough. 
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nor audacious enough, nor foolish enough, for such per- 
jury as that And, moreover, though the wiles of Ara- 
bella had been potent with him, he very much preferred 
Dorothy Stanbury Seven years of flirtation with a 
young lady is more trying to the affection than any 
duration of matrimony Arabella had managed to 
awaken something of the old glow, but Mr Gibson, as 
soon as he was alone, turned from her mentally m dis- 
gust No^ Whatever little trouble there might be m 
his way, it was clearly his duty to marry Dorothy Stan- 
bury She had tiie sweetest temper m the world, and 
blushed with the prettiest blush i She would have, more- 
over, two thousand pounds on the day she married, and 
there was no sajrmg what other and greater pecuniary 
advantages might follow His mmd was quite made up, 
and durmg the whole morning he had been endeavour- 
mg to drive all disagreeable reminiscences of Miss 
French from his memory, and to arrange the words with 
which he would make liis offer to Dorothy He was 
aware that he need not be very particular about bis 
words, as Dorothy, from the bashfulness of her nature, 
would be no judge of eloquence at such a time But 
still, for his own sake, there should be some form of 
expression, some propriety of diction Before eleven 
o’clock he had it all by heart, and had nearly freed him- 
self from the uneasiness of his falsehood to Arabella He 
had given much serious thought to the matter, and had 
quite resolved that he was right m his purpose, and that 
he could marry Dorothy with a pure conscience, and 
with a true promise of a husband’s love ‘Dear Dolly** 
he said to himself, with something of enthusiasm as he 
walked across the Close And he looked up to the house 
as he came to it There was to be his future home 
There was not one of the prebends who had a better 
house And there was a dovelike softness about Doro- 
thy’s eyes, and a winning obedience in her manner, that 
were charming His Imes had fallen to him in very 
pleasant places Yes, — ^he would go up to her and take 
her at once by the hand, and ask her whether she woiid 
be his, now and for ever He would not tego her hand. 
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till he had brought her so close to him that she could 
hide her blushes on his shoulder The whole thing had 
been so well conceived, had become so clear to his mind, 
that he felt no hesitation or embarrassment as he knocked 
at the door Arabella French would, no doubt, hear of 
It soon Well , — ^she must hear of it After all she could 
do him no mjury 

He was shewn up at once into the drawing-room, 
and there he found — Miss Stanbury the elder ‘Oh, Mr 
Gibson she said at once ^ 

‘Is anything the matter with — dear Dorothy?** 

‘She IS the most obstinate, pig-headed young woman 
I e'ver came across smce the world began * 

‘You don’t say so* But what is it. Miss Stanbury?* 
‘What IS It? Why just this Nothmg on earth that I 
can say to her wiU induce her to come down and speak 
to you * 

‘Have I offended her?* 

‘Offended a fiddlestick* Offence indeed* An offer 
from an honest man, with her friends* approval, and a 
fortune at her back as though she had been born with a 
gold spoon m her mouth* And she tells me that she 
can’t, and won’t, and wouldn’t, and shouldn’t, as though 
I were asking her to walk the streets I declare I don’t 
know what has come to the young women, — or what it 
is they want One would have thought that butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth * 

‘But what is the reason, Miss Stanbury?* 

‘Oh, reason* You don’t suppose people give reasons 
in these days What reason have they when they dress 
themselves up with bandboxes on their sconces? Just 
simply the old reason — “I do not like thee, Dr Fell, — 
why I cannot tell ” * 

‘May I not see her myself, Miss Stanbury?* 

‘I can’t make her come down-stairs to you I’ve been 
at her the whole morning, Mr Gibson, ever since day- 
light pretty nearly She came into my room befoie I 
was up and told me she’d made up her mind I’ve coaxed, 
and scolded, and threatened, and cried, — but if she’d 
been a milestone it couldn’t have been of less use I told 
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her she might go back to Nuncombe, and she just went 
oflf to pack up ’ 

‘But she *s not to go^’ 

*How can I say what such a young woman will do^^ 
Fm never allowed a way of my own for a moment 
There ’s Brooke Burgess been scoldmg me at that rate 
I didn’t know whether I stood on my head or my heels 
And I don’t know now ’ 

Then there was a pause, while Mr Gibson was en- 
deavouring to decide ^jfhat would now be his best course 
of action ‘Don’t you think she’ll ever come round. 
Miss Stanbury^’ 

‘I don’t think she’ll ever come any way that anybody 
wants her to come, Mr Gibson * 

‘I didn’t think she was at all like that,’ said Mr Gib- 
son, almost in tears 

‘No, — ^nor anybody else I have been seeing it come 
all the same It’s just the Stanbury per\ersity If I’d 
wanted to keep her by herself, to take care oi me, and 
had set my back up at her if she spoke to a man, and 
made her understand that she wasn’t to think of gettmg 
married, she’d have been making eyes at every man 
that came into the house It’s just what one gets for 
going out of one’s way I did think she’d be so happy, 
Mr Gibson, living here as your wife She and I between 
us could have managed for you so nicely ’ 

Mr Gibson was silent for a minute or two, during 
which he walked up and down the room, — contempla- 
ting, no doubt, the picture of married life which Miss 
Stanbury had painted for him, — a. picture which, as it 
seemed, was not to be realised ‘And what had I better 
do, Miss Stanbury?’ he asked at last 

‘Do’ I don’t know what you’re to do I’m groom 
enough to brmg a mare to water, but I can’t make 
her drink ’ 

‘Will waiting be any good^’ 

‘How can I say? I’ll tell you one thmg not to do 
Don’t go and philander with those girls at Heavitree 
It’s my belief that Dorothy has been thinking of them 
People talk to her, of course ’ 
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‘I wish people would hold their tongues People are 
so indiscreet People don*t know how much harm they 
may do * 

‘You’ve given them some excuse, you know, Mr 
Gibson ’ 

This was very ill-natured, and was felt by Mr Gib- 
son to be so rude, that he almost turned upon his patron- 
ess m anger He had known Dolly for not more than 
three months, and had devoted himself to her, to the 
great anger of his older friends He had come this mom- 
mg true to his appointment, expecting that others 
would keep their promises to him, as he was ready to 
keep those which he had made, — and now he was told 
that It was his faults ‘I do thmk that ’s rather hard. Miss 
Stanbury,’ he said 

‘So you have,’ said she, — ‘nasty, slatternly girls, with- 
out an idea inside their noddles But it ’s no use your 
scolding me * 

‘I didn’t mean to scold. Miss Stanbury ' 

‘I’ve done all that I could ’ 

‘And you thmk she won’t see me for a minute?’ 

‘She says she won’t I can’t bid Martha carry her 
down ’ 

‘Then, perhaps, I had better leave you for the present,* 
said Mr Gibson, after another pause So he went, a 
melancholy, bhghted man Leavmg the Close, he passed 
through into Southemhay, and walked across by the 
new streets towards the Heavitree road He had no de- 
sign m taking this route, but he went on till he came in 
sight of the house m which Mrs French lived As he 
walked slowly by it, he looked up at the windows, and 
something of a feeling of romance came across his heart 
Were his young affections buried there, or were they 
not? And, if so, with which of those fair girls were they 
buried? For the last two years, up to last night, Camilla 
had certainly been m the ascendant But Arabella was a 
sweet young woman, and there had been a time, — ^when 
those tender passages were gomg on, — ^in which he had 
thought that no young woman ever was so sweet A 
period of romance, an era of enthusiasm, a short-lived. 
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delicious holiday of hot-tongued insanity had been per- 
mitted to him m his youth, — but all that was now over 
And yet here he was, with three strings to his bow, — so 
he told himself, — and he had not as yet settled for him- 
self the great business of matrimony He was inclined 
to think, as he walked on, that he would walk his life 
alone, an active, useful, but a melancholy man After 
such experiences as his, how should he e\ er again speak 
of his heart to a woman During this walk, his mmd 
recurred frequently t§ Dorothy Stanbury, and, doubt- 
less, he thought that he had often spoken of his heart to 
her He was back at his lodgings before three, at which 
hour he ate an early dinner, and then took the afternoon 
cathedral service at four The evenmg he spent at home, 
thinking of the romance of his early days What would 
Miss Stanbury have said, had she seen him in his easy 
chair behind the ‘Exeter Argus,’ — ^with a pipe m his 
mouth 

In the meantime, there was an uncomfortable scene 
m progress between Dorothy and her aunt Brooke 
Burgess, as desired, had left the house before eleven, 
havmg taken upon himself, when consulted, to say in 
the mildest terms, that he thought that, in general, 
young women should not be asked to marry if they did 
not like to, — ^which opinion had been so galling to Miss 
Stanbury that she had declared that he had so scolded 
her, that she did not know whether she was standmg on 
her head or her heels As soon as Mr Gibson left her, 
she sat herself down, and fairly cried She had ardently 
desired this thing, and had allowed herself to think of 
her desire as of one that would certamly be accomplished 
Dorothy would have been so happy as the wife of a 
clerg3mian* Miss Stanbury ’s standard for men and 
women was not high She did not expect others to be as 
self-sacrificing, as charitable, and as good as herself It 
was not that she gave to herself credit for such virtues, 
but she thought of herself as one who, from the peculiar 
circumstances of life, was bound to do much for others 
There was no end to her doing good for others, — ^if 
only the odiers would allow themselves to be governed 
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by her She did not think that Mr Gibson was a great 
divine, but she perceived that he was a clergyman, liv- 
ing decently, — of that secret pipe Miss Stanbury knew 
nothing, — doing his duty punctually, and, as she thought, 
\ ery much m want of a wife Then there was her niece, 
Dolly, — soft, pretty, feminme, without a shilling, and 
much m w^ant of some one to comfort and take care of 
her "What could be better than such a marriage ^ And 
the overthrow to the girls with the big chignons would 
be so complete’ She had set her 9^ind upon it, and now 
Dorothy said that it couldn’t, and it wouldn’t, and it 
shouldn’t be accomplished’ She was to be thrown over 
by this chit of a girl, as she had been thrown over by the 
girl’s brother’ And, when she complained, the girl 
simply offered to go away’ 

At about twelve Dorothy came creeping down into 
the room in which her aunt was sitting, and pretended 
to occupy herself on some piece of work For a con- 
siderable time, — for three minutes perhaps, — Miss 
Stanbury did not speak She resolved that she would 
not speak to her niece again, — at least, not for that day 
She would let the ungrateful girl know how miserable 
she had been made But at the close of the three mmutes 
her patience was exhausted ‘What are you doing 
there!’’ she said 

‘I am quiltmg your cap. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

Tut It down You shan’t do anything for me I 
won’t have you touch my things any more I don’t like 
pretended service ’ 

‘It IS not pretended. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘I say It IS pretended Why did you pretend to me 
that you would have him when you had made up your 
mind against it all the time?’ 

‘But I hadn’t — ^made up my mind ’ 

Tf you had so much doubt about it, you might have 
done what I wanted you ’ 

‘I couldn’t. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘You mean you wouldn’t I wonder what it is you do 
expect ’ 

‘I don’t expect anythmg, Aunt Stanbury ’ 
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*No, and I don’t expect anything What an old fool 
I am ever to look for any comfort Why should I think 
that anybody would care for me^^’ 

* Indeed, I do care for you * 

‘In what sort of way do you show it? You’re just like 
your brother Hugh I’ve disgraced myself to that man, 
— ^promising what I could not perform I declare it 
makes me sick when I think of it Why did you not tell 
me at once?’ Dorothy said nothing further, but sat with 
the cap on her lap Sh^did not dare to resume her needle, 
and she did not like to put the cap aside, as by doing so 
it would seem as though she had accepted her aunt’s 
prohibition against her work For half an hour she sat 
thus, during which time Miss Stanbury dropped asleep 
She woke with a start, and began to scold again ‘ W hat ’s 
the good of sittmg there all the day, with your hands 
before you, doing nothing?* 

But Dorothy had been very busy She had been mak- 
ing up her mind, and had determmed to communicate 
her resolution to her aunt ‘Dear aunt,’ she said, ‘I’ve 
been thinking of something ’ 

‘It’s too late now,’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘I see I’ve made you very unhappy ’ 

‘Of course you have * 

‘And you think that I’m ungrateful I’m not un- 
grateful, and I don’t think that Hugh is ’ 

‘Ne\er mind Hugh ’ 

‘Only because it seems so hard that you should take 
so much trouble about us, and that then there should be 
so much vexation * 

‘I find It very hard ’ 

‘So I think that I’d better go back to Nuncombe ’ 
‘That’s what you call gratitude ’ 

‘I don’t like to stav here and make you unhappy I 
can’t think that I ought to have done what you asked 
me, because I did not feel at all in that way about Mr 
Gibson But as I have only disappointed you, it will be 
better that I should go home I have been veiy happy 
here, — ^very ’ 

‘Bother*’ exclaimed Miss Stanbury 
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‘I ha\e, — and I do love you, though you won’t be- 
lieve It But I am sure I oughtn’t to remain to make 
50 U unhappy I shall ne\er forget all that you have 
done for me* and tliough you call me ungrateful, I am 
not But I know that I ought not to stay, as I cannot do 
what you wish So, if you please, I will go back to 
Nuncombe ’ 

‘You’ll not do anythmg of the kind,’ said Miss 
Stanbury 

‘But It will be better ’ ^ 

‘Yes, of course, no doubt I suppose you’re tired of 
us all ’ 

‘It IS not that I’m tired, Aunt Stanbury It isn’t 
that at all * Dorothy had now become red up to the 
roots of her hair, and her eyes were full of tears ‘But 
I cannot stay where people think that I am ungrateful 
If you please. Aunt Stanbury, I will go ’ Then, of 
course, there was a compromise Dorothy did at last 
consent to remain m the Close, but only on condition 
that she should be forgn en for her sm in reference to 
Mr Gibson, and be permitted to go on with her aunt’s 
cap 


CHAPTER XXXVIl 

MONT CENIS 

T he night had been fine and warm, and it was now 
noon on a fine September day when the tram from 
Paris reached St Michael, on the route to Italy by 
Mont Cenis, — as all the world knows St Michael is, 
or was a year or two back, the end of the railway travel- 
ling m that direction At the time Mr Fell’s grand 
project of carrying a Ime of rails over the top of the 
mountain was only in preparation, and the journey from 
St Michael to Susa was still made by the diligences, — - 
those dear old continental coaches which are now nearly 
as extinct as our own, but which did not deserve death 
so fully as did our abommable vehicles The coup^ of a 
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diligence, or, better still, the banquette, was a luxurious 
mode of travellmg as compared with anything that our 
coaches offered There used indeed to be a certain halo 
of glory round the occupant of the box of a mail-coach 
The man who had secured that seat was supposed to 
know something about the world, and to be such a one 
that the passengers sittmg behind him would be proud 
to be allowed to talk to him But the prestige of the 
position was greater than the comfort A night on the 
box of a mail-coach jyas but a bad time, and a night 
inside a mail-coach was a night m purgatory Whereas 
a seat up above, on the banquette of a diligence passing 
over the Alps, with room for the feet, and support for 
the back, with plenty of rugs and plenty of tobacco, 
used to be on the Mont Cenis, and still is on some other 
mountain passes, a very comfortable mode of seeing a 
mountam route For those desirous of occupying the 
coupe, or the three front seats of the body of the vehicle. 
It must be admitted that difficulties frequently arose, 
and that such difficulties were very common at St 
Michael There would be two or three of those enor- 
mous vehicles preparing to start for the mountain, 
whereas it would appear that twelve or fifteen passen- 
gers had come down from Pans armed with tickets 
assurmg them that this preferable mode of travellmg 
should be theirs And then assertions would be made, 
somewhat recklessly, by the officials, to the effect that 
all the diligence was coupd It would generally be the 
case that some middle-aged Englishman who could not 
speak French would go to the wall, together with his 
wife Middle-aged Englishmen with their wives, who 
can’t speak French, can nevertheless be \ery angry, 
and threaten loudly, when they suppose themselves to 
be ill-treated A middle-aged Englishman, though he 
can’t speak a word of French, won’t believe a French 
official who tells him that the diligence is all coup^, 
when he finds himself with his unfortunate partner m a 
roundabout place behmd with two priests, a dirty man 
who looks like a brigand, a sick maid-servant, and three 
agricultural labourers Tiie attempt, however, was 
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frequently made, and thus there used to be occasionally 

a little noise round the bureau at St Michael 

On the morning of which we are speaking, two 
Englishmen had just made good their claim, each inde- 
pendently of the other, each without having heard or 
seen the other, when two American ladies, coming up 
very tardih, endeavoured to prove their rights The 
ladies were without other companions, and were not 
fluent with their French, but were clearly entitled to 
their seats They were told that^^he conveyance was all 
coup6, but perversely would not believe the statement 
The official shrugged his shoulders and signified that 
his ultimatum had been pronounced What can an offi- 
cial do in such circumstances, when more coup4 passen- 
gers are sent to him than the coupes at his command 
will hold^^ 'But we have paid for the coupe,’ said the 
elder American lady, with considerable indignation, 
though her French was imperfect, — ^for American ladies 
understand their rights ‘Bah, yes, you have paid and 
you shall go What would you have^’ ‘We would have 
what we ha\ e paid for,’ said the American lady Then 
the official rose from his stool and shrugged his shoulders 
again, and made a motion with both his hands, intended 
to shew that the thing was finished ‘It is a robbery,’ 
said the elder American lady to the younger ‘I should 
not mind, only you are so unwell ’ ‘It will not kill me, 
I dare say,’ said the younger Then one of the English 
gentlemen declared ffiat his place was very much at the 
service of the invalid, — ^and the other Englishman de- 
clared that his also was at the service of the invalid’s 
companion Then, and not till then, the two men recog- 
nised each other One was Mr Glascock, on his way to 
Naples, and the other was Mr Trevelyan, on his way, 
— he knew not whither 

Upon this, of course, they spoke to each other In 
London they had been well acquainted, each havmg 
been an intimate guest at the house of old Lady Mil- 
borough And each knew something of the other’s 
recent history Mr Glascock was aware, as was all the 
world, that Trevelyan had quarrelled with his wife, and 
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Trevelyan was aware that Mr Glascock had been spoken 
of as a suitor to his ovti sister-in-law Of that visit 
which Mr Glascock had made to Nuncombe Putney, 
and of the manner in which Nora had behaved to her 
lover, T revelyan knew nothing Their greetings spoken, 
their first topic of conversation was, of course, the m- 
jury proposed to be done to the American ladies, and 
which would now fall upon them They went into the 
waiting-room together, and during such toilet as they 
could make there, grumbled furiously They would take 
post horses over the mountam, not from any love of 
solitary grandeur, but m order that they might make 
the company pay for its iniquity But it was soon appa- 
rent to them that they themselves had no ground of 
complaint, and as everybody was very civil, and as a 
seat m the banquette over the heads of the American 
ladies was provided for them, and as the man from the 
bureau came and apologised, they consented to be 
pacified, and ended, of course, by tipping half-a-dozen 
of the servants about the yard Mr Glascock had a man 
of his own with him, who was very nearly being put on 
to the same seat with his master as an extra civility, 
but this inconvenience was at last avoided Having 
settled these little difficulties, they went into breakfast 
in the buffet 

There could be no better breakfast than used to be 
given m the buffet at the railway termmus at St Michael 
The company might occasionally be led mto errors 
about that question of coupe seats, but in reference to 
their provisions, they set an example which might be of 
great use to us here in England It is probably the case 
that breakfasts for travellers are not so frequently 
needed here as they are on the Contment, but, stiU, 
there is often to be found a crowd of people ready to eat 
if only the wherewithal were there We are often told 
m our newspapers that England is disgraced by this and 
by that, by the unreadmess of our army, by the unfit- 
ness of our navy, by the irrationahty of our laws, by the 
immobility of our prejudices, and what not, but the real 
disgrace of England is the railway sandwich, — ^that 
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whited sepulchre, fair enough outside, but so meagre, 
poor, and spiritless within, such a thing of shreds and 
parings, such a dab of food, tellmg us that the poor bone 
vv hence it was scraped had been made utterly bare be- 
fore It was sent mto the kitchen for the soup pot In 
Fiance one does get food at the railway stations, and at 
St Michael the breakfast was unexceptional 

Our two friends seated themselves near to the Ameri- 
can ladies, and were, of course, thanked for their polite- 
ness American women are taught by the habits of their 
country to thmk that men should give way to them more 
absolutely than is in accordance with the practices of life 
m Europe A seat m a public conveyance m the States, 
when merely occupied by a man, used to be regarded 
by any woman as being at her service as completely as 
though It were vacant One woman indicating a place 
to another would pomt with equal freedom to a man or 
a space It is said that this is a little altered now, and 
that European views on this subject are spreading them- 
selves Our two ladies, however, who were pretty, 
clever-lookmg, and attractive even after the night's 
journey, were manifestly more impressed with the 
villainy of the French officials than they were with the 
kindness of their English neighbours 

*And nothing can be done to punish them?' said the 
younger of them to Mr Glascock 

‘Nothmg, I should thmk,' said he ‘Nothmg will, at 
any rate ' 

‘And you will not get back your money?' said the 
elder, — ^who, though the elder, was probably not much 
above twenty 

‘Well, — ^no Time is money, they say It would 
take thrice the value of the time in money, and then one 
would probably fail They have done very well for us, 
and I suppose there are difficulties ' 

‘It couldn't have taken place in our country,' said the 
younger lady ‘All the same, we are very much obliged 
to you It would not have been nice for us to have to go 
up mto the banquette ' 

‘They would have put you into the mterior * 
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*And that would have been worse I hate being put 
anywhere, — as if I were a sheep It seems so odd to us, 
that you here should be all so tame ’ 

*Do you mean the English, or the French, or the 
world in general on this side of the Atlantic''* 

‘We mean Europeans,’ said the younger lady, who 
was better after her breakfast ‘But then w e think that 
the French have somethmg of compensation, in their 
manners, and then ways of life, their climate, the beauty 
of their cities, and thesr general management of things ’ 

‘They are very great in many ways, no doubt,* said 
Mr Glascock 

‘They do understand living better than you do,’ said 
the elder 

‘Everything is so much brighter with them,’ said the 
younger 

‘They contrive to give a grace to every-day existence,’ 
said the elder 

‘There is such a welcome among them for strangers," 
said tihe younger 

‘Particularly in reference to places taken in the coup6,’ 
said Trevelyan, vho had hardly spoken before 

‘Ah, that IS an affair of honesty,’ said the elder ‘If 
we want honesty, I believe we must go back to the stars 
and stripes * 

Mr Glascock looked up from his plate almost aghast 
He said nothing, however, but called for the waiter, and 
paid for his breakfast Nevertheless, there was a con- 
siderable amount of travelling friendship engendered 
between the ladies and our two friends before the dili- 
gence had left the railway yard They were two Miss 
Spaldmgs, going on to Florence, at which place they had 
an uncle, who was minister from the States to the king- 
dom of Italy, and they were not at all unwilling to re- 
ceive such little civilities as gentlemen can give to ladies 
when travellmg The whole party mtended to sleep at 
Turin that night, and they were altogether on good 
terms with each other when they started on the journey 
from St Michael 

‘Clever women those,’ said Mr Glascock, as soon 
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as they had arranged their legs and arms in the 
banquette 
‘Yes, mdeed * 

‘American women always are clever, — and are almost 
always pretty * 

‘I do not like them,* said Trevelyan, — ^who m these 
da} s was in a mood to like nothing ‘They are exigeant, 
— and then the} are so hard They want the weakness 
that a woman ought to ha\ e * 

‘That comes from what they would call your insular 
prejudice We are accustomed to less self-assertion on 
the part of women than is customary with them We 
prefer women to rule us by seeming to yield In the 
States, as I take it, the women never yield, and the men 
have to fight their own battles with other tactics * 

‘I don*t know what their tactics are * 

‘They keep their distance The men live much by 
themselves, as though they knew they would not have a 
chance in the presence of their wives and daughters 
Nevertheless they don’t manage these things badly 
You very rarely hear of an American being separated 
from his wife * 

The words w^ere no sooner out of his mouth, than Mr 
Glascock knew, and remembered, and felt what he had 
said There are occasions m which a man sms so deeply 
against fitness and the circumstances of the hour, that it 
becomes impossible for him to slur over his sin as though 
It had not been committed There are certain little 
peccadilloes in society which one can manage to throw 
behind one, — ^perhaps with some difficulty, and awkward- 
ness, but still they are put aside, and conversation goes 
on, though with a hitch But there are graver offences, 
the gravity of which strikes the offender so seriously 
that It becomes impossible for him to seem even to ig- 
nore his own iniquity Ashes must be eaten publicly, 
and sackcloth worn before the eyes of men It was so 
now with poor Mr Glascock He thought about it for 
a moment, — whether or no it was possible that he should 
continue his remarks about the American ladies, without 
betraying his own consciousness of the thmg that he had 
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done, and he found that it was quite impossible He 
knew that he was red up to his hairs, and hot, and that 
his blood tingled His blushes, indeed, would not be 
seen in the seclusion of the banquette, but he could not 
overcome the heat and the tingling There was silence 
for about three minutes, and tihen he felt that it would 
be best for him to confess his owoi fault ‘Tre\ eiyan,’ 
he said, ‘I am very sorry for the allusion that I made I 
ought to have been less awkward, and I beg your pardon’ 

‘It does not mattar,’ said Trevelyan ‘Of course I 
know that everybody is talking of it behind my back 
I am not to expect that people will be silent because I am 
unhappy ’ 

‘Nevertheless I beg your pardon,’ said the other 

There was but little further conversation between 
them till they reached Lanslebourg, at the foot of the 
mountain, at which place they occupied themselves with 
getting coffee for the two American ladies The Miss 
Spaldings took their coffee almost with as much grace 
as though It had been handed to them by Frenchmen 
And indeed they were very gracious, — as is the nature 
of American ladies in spite of that hardness of which 
Trevelyan had complamed They assume an intimacy 
readily, with no appearance of impropriety, and are at 
their ease easily When, therefore, they were handed 
out of tlieir carriage by Mr Glascock, the bystanders 
at Lanslebourg might have thought that the whole 
party had been travelling together from New York 
* What should we have done if you hadn’t taken pity on 
us?’ said the elder lady ‘I don’t dunk we could have 
climbed up into that high place, and look at the crowd 
that have come out of the interior A man has some 
advantages after all ’ 

‘I am quite in the dark as to what they are,’ said Mr 
Glascock 

‘He can give up his place to a lady, and can chmb up 
mto a banquette ’ 

‘And he can be a member of Congress,’ said the 
younger ‘I’d sooner be senator from Massachusetts 
than be the Queen of England ’ 
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‘So would 1/ said Mr Glascock ‘I’m glad we can 
agree about one thing ’ 

The two gentlemen agreed to walk up the mountain 
together, and with some trouble induced the conductor 
to permit them to do so Why conductors of diligences 
should object to such relief to their horses the ordinary 
Englishman can hardly understand But in truth they 
feel so deeply the responsibility which attaches itself to 
their shepherding of their sheep, that they are always 
fearing lest some poor lamb should go astray on the 
mountain side And though the road be broad and very 
plamly marked, the conductor never feels secure that 
his passenger will find his way safely to the summit He 
likes to know that each of his flock is in his right place, 
and disapproves altogether of an erratic spirit But Mr 
Glascock at last prevailed, and the two men started to- 
gether up the mountain When the permission has been 
once obtained the walker may be sure that his guide and 
shepherd will not desert him 

‘Of course I know,’ said Trevelyan, when the third 
twist up the mountam had been overcome, ‘that people 
talk about me and my wife It is a part of the punish- 
ment for the mistake that one makes ’ 

‘It IS a sad affair altogether ’ 

‘The saddest m the world Lady Milborough has no 
doubt spoken to you about it ’ 

‘Well, — ^yes, she has ’ 

‘How could she help it? I am not such a fool as to 
suppose that people are to hold then tongues about me 
more than they do about others Intimate as she is with 
you, of course she has spoken to you * 

‘I was in hopes that somethmg might have been done 
by this time ’ 

‘Nothing has been done Sometimes I think I shall 
put an end to myself, it makes me so wretched ’ 

‘Then why don’t you agree to forget and forgive and 
have done with it?’ 

‘That is so easily said, — soeasilysaid ’ After this they 
walked on in silence for a considerable distance Mr 
Glascock was not anxious to talk about Trevelyan’s wife. 
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but he did wish to ask a question or two about Mrs 
Trevelyan’s sister, if only this could be done without 
telling too much of his own secret ‘There’s nothing I 
dunk so grand, as waikmg up a mountain,’ he said after 
a while 

‘It’s all very well,’ said Trevelyan, in a tone which 
seemed to imply that to him in his present miserable 
condition all recreations, exercises, and occupations 
were mere leather and prunella 

‘I don’t mean, yoi? Imow, in the Alpme Club way,’ 
said Glascock ‘I’m too old and too stiff for that But 
when the path is good, and the air not too cold, and 
when It is neither snowing, nor thawing, nor raining, 
and when the sun isn’t hot, and 3 "ou ve got plenty of 
time, and know that you can stop any moment 3 ou like 
and be pushed up by a carnage, I do think walking up a 
mountam is very fine, — if you’ve got proper shoes, and 
a good stick, and it isn’t too soon after dinner There’s no- 
thing like the air of Alps * And Mr Glascock renewed 
his pace, and stretched himself agamst the hill at the rate 
of three miles an hour 

*I used to be very fond of Switzerland/ said Trevel- 
yan, ‘but I don’t care about it now My eye has lost all 
Its taste ’ 

‘It isn’t the eye,’ said Glascock 
‘Well, no The truth is that when one is absolutely 
unhappy one cannot revel in the imagination I don’t 
believe in the miseries of poets ’ 

‘I think myself,’ said Glascock, ‘that a poet should 
have a good digestion By-the-bye, Mrs Trevelyan 
and her sister went down to Nuncombe Putney, in 
Devonshire ’ 

‘They did go there ’ 

‘Have they moved smce^^ A very pretty place is 
Nuncombe Putney ’ 

‘You have been there, then?’ 

Mr Glascock blushed again He was certainly an 
awkward man, saying things that he ought not to say, 
and tellmg secrets which ought not to have been told 
‘Well , — yes I have been there, — ^as it happens * 
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*Just lately do you mean^' 

Mr Glascock paused, hoping to find his way out of 
the scrape, but soon perceived that there was no way 
out He could not he, e\en in an affair of love, and was 
altogether destitute of those honest subterfuges, — 
subterfuges honest in such position, — of which a dozen 
would have been at once at the command of any woman, 
and with one of which, sufficient for the moment, most 
men would ha\e been able to arm themselves ‘Indeed, 
yes,’ he said, almost stammering^ as he spoke ‘It was 
latety, — since your wife went there ’ Trevelyan, though 
he had been told of the possibility of Mr Glascock’s 
courtship, felt himself almost aggrieved by this man’s 
intrusion on his wife’s retreat Had he not sent her 
there that she might be private, and what right had any 
one to invade such privacy? ‘I suppose I had better tell 
the truth at once,’ said Mr Glascock ‘I went to see 
Miss Rowley ’ 

‘Oh, indeed ’ 

‘Mv secret will be safe with you, I know ’ 

‘I did not know that there was a secret,’ said Trevel- 
yan ‘I should have thought that they would have told 
me ’ 

‘I don’t see that However, it doesn’t matter much 
I got nothing by my journey Are the ladies still at 
Nuncombe Putney?’ 

‘No, they ha\e moved from there to London ’ 

‘Not back to Curzon Street?’ 

‘Oh dear, no There is no house m Curzon Street for 
them now ’ This was said m a tone so sad that it almost 
made Mr Glascock weep ‘They are staying with an 
aunt of theirs, — out to the east of the city ’ 

‘At St Diddulph’s?’ 

‘Yes, — with Mr Outhouse, the clergyman there 
You can’t conceive what it is not to be able to see your 
own child, and yet, how can I take the boy from her?* 
‘Of course not He’s only a baby ’ 

‘And yet all this is brought on me solely by her obsti- 
nacy God knows, however, I don’t want to say a word 
agamst her People choose to say that I am to blame. 
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and they may say so for me Nothing that any one may 
say can add anything to the weight that I ha\e to bear * 
Then they walked to the top of the mountain m silence, 
and in due time were picked*up by their proper shepherd 
and carried down to Susa at a pace that would gi\e an 
English coachman a concussion of the brain 

Why passengers for Turin, who reach Susa dusty, 
tired, and sleepy, should be detained at that place for an 
hour and a half instead of being forwarded to their beds 
in the great city, is«never made veiy apparent All 
travelling officials on the continent of Europe are very 
slow in their manipulation of luggage, but as they are 
equally correct we will find the excuse for their tardi- 
ness in the latter quality The hour and a half, how^ever, 
is a necessity, and it is very grievous On this occasion 
the two Miss Spaldings ate their supper, and the two 
gentlemen waited on them The ladies had learned to 
regard at any late Mr Glascock as their own property, 
and received his services, graciously indeed, but quite 
as a matter of course When he was sent from their 
peculiar comer of the big, dirty refreshment room to the 
supper-table to fetch an apple, and then desired to 
change it because the one which he had brought was 
spotted, he rather liked it And when he sat down with 
his Imees near to theirs, actually trying to eat a large 
Italian apple himself simply because they had eaten one 
and discussed with them the passage over the Mont 
Cenis, he began to think that Susa was, after all, a place 
m which an hour and a half might be whiled away with- 
out much cause for complaint 

*We only stay one night at Turm,^ said Caroline 
Spalding, the elder 

‘And we shall have to start at ten, — ^to get through to 
Florence to-morrow,’ said Olivia, the younger ‘Isn’t 
It cruel, wasting all this time when we might be in bed?’ 

‘It IS not for me to complain of the cruelty,’ said Mr 
Glascock 

‘We should have fared infinitely worse if we hadn’t 
met you,’ said Caroline Spalding 

‘But our republican simplicity won’t allow us to assert 
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that even 3^our society is better than going to bed, after 
a journey of thirty hours/ said Olivia 

In the meantime Tre\elyan was roaming about the 
station moodily by himself, and the place is one not apt 
to restore cheerfulness to a moody man by any resources 
of Its o’WTi WHien the time for departure came Mr 
Glascock sought him and found him, but Trevelyan had 
chosen a corner for himself in a carriage, and declared 
that he 'would rather a\oid the ladies for the present 
‘Don’t think me uncivil to leave ^ou,’ he said, ‘but the 
truth is, I don’t like American ladies ’ 

*I do rather,’ said Mr Glascock 
‘You can say that I’ve got a headache,’ said Trevel- 
yan So Mr Glascock returned to his friends, and did 
say that Mr Trevelyan had a headache It was the first 
time that a name had been mentioned between them 
‘Mr Trevelyan ^ What a pretty name It sounds like 
a novel,’ said Olivia 

‘A \ery cle\er man,’ said Mr Glascock, ‘and much 
liked fay his own circle But he has had trouble, and is 
unhapp}^ ’ 

‘He looks unhappy,’ said Caroline 
‘The most miserable looking man I ever saw in my 
life,’ said Oh via Then it was agreed between them as 
they went up to Trompetta’s hotel, that they would go 
on together by the ten o’clock train to Florence 


CHAPTER XXXFIII 

VERDICT OF THE JURY "mAD, MY LORD* 

T revelyan was left alone at Turin when Mr 
Glascock went on to Florence with his fair Ameri- 
can friends It was imperatively necessary that he should 
remain at Turin, though he had no business there of any 
kmd whatever, and did not know a smgle person in the 
city And of all towns m Italy Turin has perhaps less of 
attraction to offer to the sohtary visitor than any other 
It IS new and parallelogrammatic as an American town, 
IS very cold in cold weather, very hot in hot weather. 
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and now that it has been robbed of its life as a capital, is 
as dull and uninteresting as though it were German or 
English There is the Armoury, and the river Po, and 
a good hotel But what are these thmgs to a man who 
IS forced to live alone m a place for four days, or perhaps 
a week? Trevelyan was bound to remain at Turm till he 
should hear from Bozzle No one but Bozzie knew his 
address, and he could do nothing till Bozzie should have 
communicated to him tidings of what was being done at 
St Diddulph’s • 

There is perhaps no great social question so imper- 
fectly understood among us at the present day as that 
which refers to the Ime which divides sanity from m- 
sanity That this man is sane and that other unfortu- 
nately mad we do know well enough, and we know also 
that one man may be subject to various hallucinations, 
— ^may fancy himself to be a teapot, or what not, — ^and 
yet be m such a condition of mind as to call for no mter- 
vention either on behalf of his friends, or of the law, 
while another may be in possession of intellectual facul- 
ties capable of lucid exertion for the highest purposes, 
and yet be so mad that bodily restraint upon him is 
indispensable We know that the sane man is respon- 
sible for what he does, and that the msane man is 
irresponsible, but we do not know, — ^we only guess 
wildly, at the state of mmd of those, who now and agam 
act like madmen, though no court or council of experts 
has declared them to be mad The bias of the public mmd 
IS to press heavily on such men till the law attempts to 
touch them, as though they were thoroughly respon- 
sible, and then, when the law mterferes, to screen them 
as though they were altogether irresponsible The same 
juryman who would find a man mad who has murdered 
a young woman, would m private life express a desire 
that the same young man should be hung, crucified, or 
skinned alive, if he had moodily and without reason 
broken his faith to the young woman m lieu of killing 
her Now Trevelyan was, in truth, mad on the subject 
of his wife’s alleged mfidelity He had abandoned every- 
thing that he valued in the world, and hai made himself 
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wretched in every affair of life, because he could not 
submit to acknowledge to himself the possibility of error 
on his owTi part For that, in truth, was the condition of 
his mind He had never hitherto believed that she had 
been false to her vow, and had sinned agamst him irre- 
deemably, but he had thought that in her regard for 
another man she had shghted him, and, so thinking, he 
had subjected her to a severity of rebuke which no high- 
spirited woman could have borne His wife had not tried 
to bear it, — her indignation had not striven to cure 
the evil Then had come his resolution that she should 
submit, or part from him, and, having so resolved, no- 
thing could shake him Though every friend he pos- 
sessed was now against him, — including even Lady 
Milborough, — ^he was certain that he was right Had not 
his wife sworn to obey him, and was not her whole con- 
duct one tissue of disobedience ^ Would not the man who 
submitted to this find himself driven to submit to things 
worse ^ Let her own her fault, let her submit, and then 
she should come back to him 

He had not considered, when his resolutions to this 
effect w^ere first forming themselves, that a separation 
between a man and his wife once effected cannot be 
annulled, and as it were cured, so as to leave no cicatrice 
behind Gradually, as he spent day after day in thinking 
on this one subject, he came to feel that even were his 
wife to submit, to own her fault humbly, and to come 
back to him, this very coming back would in itself be a 
new wound Could he go out again with his wife on his 
arm to the houses of those who loiew that he had repudi- 
ated her because of her friendship with another man^ 
Could he open again that house in Curzon Street, and let 
things go on quietly as they had gone before? He told 
himself that it was impossible, — that he and she were 
ineffably disgraced, — that, if reunited, they must live 
buried out of sight in some remote distance And he 
told himself, also, that he could never be with her again 
night or day without thinking of the separation His 
happiness had been shipwrecked 

Then he had put himself into the hands of Mr Bozzle, 
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and Mr Bozzle had taught him that women very often 
do go astray Mr Bozzle’s idea of female virtue was 
not high, and he had opportunities of implanting his 
idea on his client’s mind Tre\elyan hated the man He 
was filled with disgust by Bozzle s words, and was made 
miserable by Bozzle ’s presence Yet he came gradually 
to believe in Bozzle Bozzle alone believed in him 
There were none but Bozzle who did not bid him to 
submit himself to his^disobedient wife And then, as he 
came to believe in Bozzle, he grew to be more and more 
assured that no one but Bozzle could tell him facts His 
chivalry, and love, and sense of woman’s honour, with 
something of manly pride on his own part, — so he told 
himself, — had taught him to believe it to be impossible 
that his wife should have sinned Bozzle, who knew the 
world, thought otherwise Bozzle, who had no interest 
m the matter, one way or the other, would find out 
jfacts What if his chivalry, and love, and manly pride 
had deceived him? There were women who sinned 
Then he prayed that his wife might not be such a woman, 
and got up from his prayers almost convinced that she 
was a sinner 

His mind was at work upon it always Could it be 
that she was so base as this — so vile a thing, so abject, 
such dirt, pollution, filth? But there were such cases 
Nay, were they not almost numberless? He found him- 
self reading in the papers records of such things from 
day to day, and thought that m doing so he was simply 
acquiring experience necessary for himself If it were 
so, he had indeed done well to separate himself from a 
thing so infamous And if it were not so, how could it 
be that that man had gone to her m Devonshire? He 
had received from his wife’s hands a short note addressed 
to the man, in which the man was desired by her not to 
go to her, or to write to her again, because of her hus- 
band’s commands He had shown this to Bozzle, and 
Bozzle had smiled Tt *s just the sort of thing they does,’ 
Bozzle had said 'Then they writes another by post ’ 
He had consulted Bozzle as to the sending on of that 
letter, and Bozzle had been strongly of opinion that it 
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should be forwarded, a copy having been duly taken 
and attested by himself It might be very pretty evi- 
dence b}-and-by If the letter were not forwarded, 
Bozzle thought that the omission to do so might be 
given in e\idence against his employer Bozzle was 
very careful, and full of ‘evidence * The letter therefore 
was sent on to Colonel Osborne ‘If there *s billy-dous 
going between ’em we shall nobble ’em,’ said Bozzle 
Trevelyan tore his hair m despair, but believed that 
there "would be billy-dous 

He came to belie\e every thmg, and, though he prayed 
fervently that his wife might not be led astray, that she 
might be sa\ed at any rate from utter vice, yet he almost 
came to hope that it might be otherwise, — ^not, indeed, 
with the hope of the sane man, who desires that which 
he tells himself to be for his advantage, but with the 
hope of the insane man, who loves to feed his grievance, 
even though the grief should be his death They who 
do not understand that a man may be brought to hope 
that which of all things is the most grievous to him, have 
not observed with sufficient closeness the perversity of 
the human mind Trev elyan would have given all that 
he had to save his wife, would, even now, have cut his 
tongue out before he would have expressed to anyone, 
— save to Bozzle, — ^a suspicion that she could m truth 
have been guilty, was continually telling himself that 
further life would be impossible to him, if he, and she, 
and that child of theirs, should be thus disgraced, — and 
yet he expected it, believed it, and, after a fashion, he 
almost hoped it 

He was to wait at Turin till tidings should come from 
Bozzle, and after that he would go on to Venice, but he 
would not move from Turm till he should have received 
his first communication from England When he had 
been three days at Turm they came to him, and, among 
other letters in Bozzle’s packet, there was a letter ad- 
dressed in his wife’s handwriting The letter was simply 
directed to Bozzle’s house In what possible way could 
his wife have found out ought of his dealings with 
Bozzle, — where Bozzle lived, or could have learned that 
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letters intended for him should be sent to the man's own 
residence*^ Before, howe\er, we inspect the contents of 
Mr Bozzle's dispatch, we will go back and see how Mrs 
Trevelyan had discovered the manner of forwarding a 
letter to her husband 

The matter of the address was, indeed, very simple 
All letters for Trevelyan were to be redirected from the 
house in Curzon Street, and from the chambers in Lin- 
coln s Inn, to the Acrobats’ Club, to the porter of the 
Acrobats’ Club had ^een confided the secret, not of 
Bozzle’s name, but of Bozzle’s private address, No 55, 
Stony Walk, Union Street, Borough Thus all letters 
reaching the Acrobats’ were duly sent to Mr Bozzle’s 
house It may be remembei ed that Hugh Stanbury, on 
the occasion of his last \isit to the parsonage of St 
Diddulph’s, was informed that Mrs Trevelyan had a 
letter from her father for her husband, and that she knew 
not whither to send it It may well be that, had the 
matter assumed no interest in Stanbury’s eyes than that 
given to It by Mrs Trevelyan’s very moderate anxiely 
to have the letter forwarded, he would have thought 
nothing about it, but having resolved, as he sat upon 
the knifeboard of the omnibus, — ^the reader will, at any 
rate, remember those resolutions made on the top of the 
omnibus while Hugh was smoking his pipe, — Shaving 
resolved that a deed should be done at St Diddulph’s, 
he resolved also that it should be done at once He 
would not allow the heat of his purpose to be cooled by 
delay He would go to St Diddulph’s at once, with his 
heart in his hand But it might, he thought, be as well 
that he should have an excuse for his visit So he called 
upon the porter at the Acrobats’, and was successful in 
learnmg Mr Trevelyan’s address "Stony Walk, Union 
Street, Borough,’ he said to himself, wondering, then it 
occurred to him that Bozzle, and Bozzie only among 
Trevelyan’s friends, could live at Stony Walk in the 
Borough Thus armed, he set out for St Diddulph s, — 
and, as one of the effects of his visit to the E^t, Sir 
Marmaduke’s note was forwarded to Louis Trevelyan 
at Turin 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

MISS NORA ROWLEY IS MALTREATED 

H ugh ST anbury, when he reached the parson- 
age, found no difficulty in making his way into the 
joint presence of Mrs Outhouse, Mrs Trevelyan, and 
Nora He was recognised by the St Diddulph’s party 
as one who had come o\er to their side, as a friend of 
Tre\eljan who had found himsdf constrained to con- 
demn his friend m spite of his friendship, and was conse- 
quently 'very welcome And there was no difficulty 
about giving the address The ladies wondered how it 
came to pass that Mr Trevelyan's letters should be sent 
to such a locality, and Hugh expressed his surprise also 
He tliought it discreet to withhold his suspicions about 
Mr Bozzle, and simply expressed his conviction that 
letters sent in accordance with the directions given by 
the club-porter would reach their destination Then the 
boy w'as brought down, and they were all very con- 
fidential and very unhappy together Mrs Trevelyan 
could see no end to the cruelty of her position, and de- 
clared that her father's anger against her husband was 
so great that she anticipated his coming with almost 
more of fear than of hope Mrs Outhouse expressed an 
opinion that Mr Trevelyan must surely be mad, and 
Nora suggested that the possibility of such perversity 
on the part of a man made it almost unwise in any 
woman to trust herself to the power of a husband *But 
there are not many like him, thank God,' said Mrs 
Outhouse, bridling m her wrath Thus they were very 
fnendly together, and Hugh was allowed to feel that he 
stood upon comfortable terms in the parsonage, — but he 
did not as yet see how he was to carry out his project 
for the present day 

At last Mrs Trevelyan went away with the child 
Hugh felt that he ought to go, but stayed courageously 
He thought he could perceive that Nora suspected the 
cause of his assiduity , but it was quite evident that Mrs 
Outhouse did not do so Mrs Outhouse, having re- 
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conciled herself to the young man, was by no means 
averse to his presence She went on talking about the 
wickedness of Trevelyan, and her brother's anger, and 
the fate of the little boy, till at last the little boy's 
mother came back into the room Then Mrs Outhouse 
went They must excuse her for a few minutes, she 
said If only she would have gone a few minutes sooner, 
how well her absence might have been excused Nora 
understood it all now, and though she became almost 
breathless, she was hot surprised, when Hugh got up 
from his chair and asked her sister to go away *Mrs 
Trevelyan,' he said, ‘I want to speak a few words to 
your sister I hope you will give me the opportunity ’ 
'Noraf exclaimed Mrs Trevelyan 
‘She knows nothing about it,' said Hugh 
‘Am I to go*^' said Mrs Trevelyan to her sister But 
Nora said never a word She sat perfectly fixed, not 
turnmg her eyes from the object on which she was 
gazing 

‘Pray, — ^pray do,’ said Hugh 
‘I cannot think that it will be for any good,' said Mrs 
Trevelyan, ‘but I know that she may be trusted And I 
suppose It ought to be so, if you wish it ' 

‘I do wish It, of aU thmgs,' said Hugh, still standing 
up, and almost turning the elder sister out of the room 
by tihe force of his look and voice Then, with another 
pause of a moment, Mrs Trevelyan rose from her chair 
and left the room, closing the door after her 

Hugh, when he found that the coast was clear for him, 
immediately began his task with a conviction that not a 
moment was to be lost He had told himself a dozen 
times that the matter was hopeless, that Nora had 
shown him by every means m her power tliat she was 
mdifferent to him, that she with all her friends would 
know that such a marriage was out of the question, and 
he had in truth come to believe that the mission which he 
had in hand was one in which success was not possible 
But he thought that it was his duty to go on with it 
Tf a man love a woman, even though it be the king and 
the beggar-woman reversed, — ^though it be a beggar 
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and a queen, he should tell her of it If it be so, she has 
a right to know it and to take her choice And he has 
a right to tell her, and to say what he can for himself ’ 
Such was Hugh’s doctrine m the matter, and, acting 
upon it, he found inmself alone with his mistress 

‘Nora,’ he said, speaking perhaps with more energy 
than the words required, ‘I have come here to tell you 
that I lo\e you, and to ask you to be my wife ’ 

Nora, for the last ten minutes, had been thinking 
that this would come, — that it woifld come at once, and 
yet she was not at all prepared with an answer It was 
now weeks since she had confessed to herself frankly 
that nothing else but this, — ^this one thing which was 
now happening, this one thing which had now happened, 
— ^that nothing else could make her happy, or could 
touch her happiness She had refused a man whom she 
otherwise w^ould have taken, because her heart had been 
given to Hugh Stanbury She had been bold enough to 
tell that other suitor that it was so, though she had not 
mentioned the rival’s name She had longed for some 
expression of love from this man when they had been at 
Nuncombe together, and had been fiercely angry with 
him because no such expression had come from him 
Day after day, since she had been with her aunt, she had 
told herself that she was a broken-hearted woman, be- 
cause she had given away all that she had to give and 
had received nothmg in return Had he said a word 
that might have given her hope, how happy could she 
have been m hopmg Now he had come to her with a 
plain-spoken offer, telling her that he loved her, and 
asking her to be his wife, — and she was altogether un- 
able to answer How could she consent to be his wife, 
knowing as she did that there was no certainty of an 
income on which they could live? How could she tell 
bar father and mother that she had engaged herself to 
marry a man who might or might not make ^400 a 
year, and who already had a mother and sister depend- 
mg on him? 

In truth, had he come more gently to her, his chance 
of a happy answer, — of an answer which might be found 
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to have in it something of happmess, — ^would have been 
greater He might have said a word which she could 
not but have answered softly, — and then fiom that con- 
strained softness other gentleness would have followed, 
and so he would have won her in spite of her discretion 
She would have surrendered gradually, accepting on 
the score of her great love all the penalties of a long and 
piecarious engagement But when she was asked to 
come and be his wife, now and at once, she felt that m 
spite of her love it was Impossible that she should accede 
to a request so sudden, so violent, so monstrous He 
stood over her as though expecting an instant answer, 
and then, when she had sat dumb before him for a 
minute, he repeated his demand ‘Tell me, Nora, can 
3 ^ou love me? If you knew how thoroughly I have loved 
you, you would at least feel something for me ’ 

To tell him that she did not love him was impossible 
to her But how was she to refuse him without telling 
him either a he, or the truth? Some answer she must 
give him, and as to that matter of marrying him, the 
answer must be a negative Her education had been of 
that nature which teaches girls to believe that it is a 
crime to marry a man without an assured income 
Assured morahty in a husband is a great thing Assured 
good temper is very excellent Assured talent, religion, 
amiability, truth, honesty, are all desirable But an 
assured mcome is mdispensable Whereas, in truth, 
the income may come hereafter, but the other things, 
unless they be there already, will hardly be forthcommg 
‘Mr Stanbury,’ she said, ‘your suddenness has quite 
astounded me ' 

‘Ah, yes, but how should I not be sudden? I have 
come here on purpose to say this to you If I do not say 
It now 

‘You heard what Emily said ’ 

‘No, — ^what did she say?' 

‘She said that it would not be for good that you 
should speak to me thus ' 

‘Why not for good? But she is unhappy, and looks 
gloomily at thmgs ' 
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‘Yes, indeed * 

‘But all the world need not be sad for ever because 
she has been unfortunate ' 

‘Not all the world, Mr Stanbury, — ^but you must not 
be surprised if it affects me * 

‘But would that present your loving me, — if you did 
love me? But, Nora, I do not expect you to love me, — 
not yet I do not say that I expect it, — e\ er But if you 

would Nora, I can do no more than tell you the 

simple truth Just listen to me fdl* a minute Y ou know 
how I came to be mtimate with you all in Curzon Street 
The first day I saw you I loved you, and there has come 
no change yet It is months now smce I first knew that 
I loved you Well, I told myself more than once, — 
when I was down at Nuncombe for instance, — that I had 
no right to speak to you What right can a poor devil 
like me have, who lives from hand to mouth, to ask such 
a girl as you to be his wafe? And so I said nothing, — 
though it was on my lips every moment that I was 
there * Nora remembered at the moment how she had 
looked to his lips, and had not seen the words there 
‘But 1 think there is something unmanly in this If you 
cannot give me a gram of hope, — if you tell me that 
there never can be hope, it is my misfortune It will be 
very grievous, but I will bear it But that will be better 
than puling and moping about without daring to tell my 
tale I am not ashamed of it I have fallen m love with 
you, Nora, and I thmk it best to come for an answer ' 
He held out his arms as though he thought that she 
might perhaps come to him Indeed he had no idea of 
any such coming on her part, but she, as she looked at 
him, almost thought that it was her duty to go Had 
she a right to withhold herself from him, she who loved 
him so dearly? Had he stepped forward and taken her 
in his arms, it might be that all power of refusal would 
soon have been beyond her power 

‘Mr Stanbury,’ she said, ‘you have confessed your- 
self that It IS impossible ’ 

‘But do you love me, — do you think that it is possible 
that you should ever love me?* 
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‘You know, Mr Stanbury, that you should not say 
anything further You know that it cannot be * 

‘But do you love me^* 

‘You are ungenerous not to take an answer without 
driving me to be uncourteous ’ 

‘I do not care for courtesy Tell me the truth Can 
you ever love me? With one word of hope I will wait, 
and work, and feel myself to be a hero I will not go 
till you tell me that you cannot love me " 

‘Then I must tell you so ’ 

‘What is It you will tell me, Nora? Speak it Say it 
If I knew that a girl disliked me, nothing should make 
me press myself upon her Am I odious to you, Nora?* 
‘No, not odious, — ^but very, very unfair ’ 

‘I will have the truth if I be evei so unfair,* he said 
And by this time probably some inkling of the truth had 
reached his intelligence There was already a tear in 
Nora’s eye, but he did not pity her She owed it to him 
to tell him the truth, and he would have it from her if it 
was to be reached 'Nora,* he said, ‘listen to me again 
All my heart and soul are in this It is everything to me 
If you can love me you are bound to say so By Jove, I 
will believe you do, unless you swear to me that it is not 
so*’ He was now holding her by the hand and looking 
closely into her face 

‘Mr Stanbury,* she said, ‘let me go, pray, pray let 
me go * 

‘Not till you say that you love me Oh, Nora, I be- 
lieve that you love me You do, yes, you do love me 
Dearest, dearest Nora, would you not say a word to 
make me the happiest man in the world?* And now he 
had his arm round her waist 

‘Let me go,* she said, struggling through her tears 
and covermg her lace with her hands ‘You are very, 
very wicked I will never speak to you again Nay, 
but you shall let me go** And then she was out of his 
arms and had escaped from the room before he had 
managed to touch her face with his lips 

As he was thinking how he also might escape 
now, — ^might escape and comfort himself with his 
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triumph, — Mrs Outhouse returned to the chamber 
She was 'very demure, and her manner towards him was 
considerabl}* changed since she had left the chamber 
Mr Stanbury,* she said, ‘this kind of thmg mustn’t go 
an^ further indeed, — at least not in my house ’ 

‘What kind of thing, Mrs Outhouse ’ 

‘Well, — ^what my elder niece has told me I have 
not seen Miss Rowley since she left 3 ^ou I am quite 
sure she has behaved with discretion ’ 

‘Indeed she has, Mrs OuthouSe * 

‘The fact is my meces are in grief and trouble, and 
this IS no time or place for love-making I am sorry to 
be uncivil, but I must ask you not to come here any 
more ’ 

‘I will stay away from this house, certainly, if you 
bid me ’ 

‘I am very sorry, but I must bid you Sir Marmaduke 
will be home in the spring, and if you have anything to 
say to him of course you can see him ’ 

Then Hugh Stanbury took his leave of Mrs Out- 
house, but as he went home, again on the knifeboard of 
an omnibus, he smoked the pipe of triumph rather than 
the pipe of contemplation 


CHAPTER XL 
g' 

T he Miss Spaldings were met at the station at 
Florence by their uncle, the American Minister, by 
their cousin, the American Secretary of Legation, and 
by three or four other dear friends and relations, who 
were tl^re to welcome the newcomers to sunny Italy 
Mr Glascock, therefore, who ten minutes since had 
been, and had felt himself to be, quite inaispensable to 
their comfort, suddenly became as though he were no- 
thing and nobody Who is there that has not felt these 
sudden disruptions to the intimacies and friendships of 
a long journey? He bowed to them, and they to him, 
and then they were whirled away in their grandeur He 
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put himself into a small, open hackney-carriage, and had 
himself driven to the York Hotel, feelmg himself to be 
deserted and desolate The two Miss Spaldmgs were 
the daughters of a very respectable lawyer at Boston, 
whereas Mr Glascock was heir to a peerage, to an 
enormous fortune, and to one of the finest places m 
England But he thought nothing of this at the time 
As he went, he was meditating which young woman 
was the most attractive, Nora Rowley or Caroline 
Spaldmg He had n(? doubt but that Nora was tihe 
prettier, the pleasanter m manner, the better dressed, 
the more engaging m all that concerned the outer 
woman, but he thought that he had never met any lady 
who talked better than Caroline Spalding And what 
was Nora Rowley's beauty to him? Had she not told 
him that she was the property of some one else, or, for 
the matter of that, what was Miss Spalding to him? 
They had parted, and he was going on to Naples in two 
days He had said some half-defined word as to calling 
at the American Embassy, but it had not been taken up 
by either of the ladies He had not pressed it, and so 
they had parted without an understanding as to a future 
meeting 

The double journey, from Turm to Bologna and from 
Bologna to Florence, is very long, and forms ample 
time for a considerable intimac}' There had, too, been 
a long day s journeying together before that, and with 
no women is a speedy intimacy so possible, or indeed so 
profitable, as with Americans They fear nothing, — 
neither you nor themselves, and talk with as much free- 
dom as though they were men It may, perhaps, be 
assumed to be true as a rule, that women's society is 
alw^ays more agreeable to men than that of other men, 
— except for the lack of ease It undoubtedly is so when 
the women be young and pretty There is a feeling, 
however, among pretty women m Europe that such 
freedom is dangerous, and it is withheld There is such 
danger, and more or less of such withholding is ex- 
pedient, but the American woman does not recog- 
nise the danger, and, if she withhold the grace of her 
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countenance and the pearls of her speech, it is because 
she is not desirous of the society which is proffered to her 
These two American sisters had not withholden their 
pearls from Mr Glascock He was much their senior 
in age, he was gentle in his manners, and they probably 
recognised him to be a safe companion They had no 
idea who he was, and had not heard his name when they 
parted from him But it was not probable that they 
should have been with him so long, and that they should 
lea\e him without further thought of him, without 
curiosity, or a desire to know more of him They had 
seen ‘C G ’ in large letters, on his dressing-bag, and 
that was all they had learned as to his identity He had 
known their names well, and had once called Olivia by 
hers, m the hurry of speaking to her sister He had 
apologised, and there had been a little laugh, and a 
discussion about the use of Christian names, — such as 
IS very conducive to intimacy between gentlemen and 
ladies When you can talk to a young lady about her 
own Christian name, you are almost entitled for the 
nonce to use it 

Mr Glascock went to his hotel, and was very moody 
and desolate His name was very soon known there, and 
he received the honours due to his rank and station ‘I 
should like to travel m America,' he said to himself, ‘if 
I could be sure that no one would find out who I was ' 
He had received letters at Turin, stating that his father 
was better, and, therefore, he mtended to remain two 
days at Florence The weather was still very hot, and 
Florence in the middle of September is much preferable 
to Naples 

That night, when the two Miss Spaldings were alone 
together, they discussed their fellow-traveller thor- 
oughly Something, of course, had been said about him 
to their uncle the minister, to their aunt the minister's 
wife, and to their cousm the secretary of legation But 
travellers will always observe that the dear new friends 
they have made on their journey are not interesting to 
the dear old friends whom they meet afterwards There 
may be some touch of jealousy in this, and then, though 
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you, the traveller, are fully aware that there has been 
something special m the case which has made this new 
friendship more peculiar than others that have sprung 
up m similar circumstances, fathers and brothers and 
wives and sisters do not see it in that light They sus- 
pect, perhaps, that the new friend was a bagman, or an 
opera dancer, and think that the affair need not be made 
of importance The American Minister had cast his eye 
on Mr Glascock during that momentary partmg, and 
had not thought muah of Mr Glascock ‘He was, 
certainly, a gentleman,* Caroline had said ‘There are 
a great many English gentlemen,’ the mmister had 
replied 

‘I thought you would have asked him to call,’ Olivia 
said to her sister ‘He did offer ’ 

‘I know he did I heard it ’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell him he might come?* 

‘Because we are not in Boston, Livy It might be the 
most horrible thmg m the world to do here in Florence, 
and It may make a difference, because Uncle Jonas is 
minister ’ ^ _ 

‘Why should that make a difference? Do you mean 
that one isn’t to see one’s own friends? That must be 
nonsense ’ 

‘But he isn’t a friend, Livy ’ 

‘It seems to me as if I’d known him for ever That 
soft, monotonous voice, which never became excited 
and never disagreeable, is as familiar to me as though I 
had lived with it all my life ’ 

‘I thought him very pleasant ’ 

‘Indeed, you did, Carry And he thought you plea- 
sant too Doesn’t it seem odd ? You w^ere mending his 
glove for him this very afternoon, just as if he were your 
brother ’ , , , 

‘Why shouldn’t I mend his glove? 

‘Why not, indeed? He was entitled to have every- 
thing mended after getting us such a good dinner at 
Bologna By-the-bye, you never paid him * 

‘Yes, I did, — ^when you were not by ’ 

‘I wonder who he is' C G ' That fine man in the 
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brown coat was his servant, you know I thought at 
first that C G must have been cracked, and that the tall 
man was his keeper ’ 

‘I never knew any one less like a madman ’ 

‘No, — but the man was so queer He did nothmg, 
you know We hardly saw him, if you remember, at 
Turm All he did was to tie the shawls at Bologna 
What can any man want with another man about with 
him like that, unless he is cracked either m body or 
mind*** 

‘You d better ask C G yourself' 

‘I shall never see C G again, I suppose I should 
like to see him agam I guess you would too. Carry 
Eh?' 

‘Of course, I should, — ^why not?' 

‘I never knew a man so imperturbable, and who had 
yet so much to say for himself I wonder what he is^ 
Perhaps he's on business, and that man was a kind of a 
clerk * 

‘He had livery buttons on,* said Carry 

‘And does that make a difference?' 

*I don't think they put clerks mto livery, even in 
England ' 

Nor >et mad doctors,' said Olivia ‘Well, I like him 
very much, and the only thing agamst him is that he 
should have a man, six feet high, going about with him 
domg nothing ' 

‘You'll m^e me angry, Livy, if you talk in that way 
It's uncharitable ' 

‘In what way?' 

‘About a mad doctor ' 

‘It's my belief,' said Olivia, that he's an English 
swell, a lord, or a duke, — and it's my belief, too, that 
he’s m love with you ' 

‘It’s my belief, Livy, that you're a regular ass,’ — 
and so the conversation was ended on that occasion 

On the next day, about noon, the American Minister, 
as a part of the duty which he owed to his country, read 
m a publication of tliat day, issued for the purpose, the 
names of the new arnvals at Florence First and fore- 
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most was that of the Honourable Charles Glascock, 
with his suite, at the York Hotel, en route to join his 
father, Lord Peterborough, at Naples Having read the 
news first to himself, the mmister read it out loud in 
the presence of his nieces 

‘That’s our friend C G ,’ said Livy 

‘I should think not,’ said the minister, who had his 
own ideas about an English lord 

‘Fm sure it is, because of the tall man with the but- 
tons,’ said Olivia ’ 

‘It’s very unlikely,’ said the secretary of legation 
‘Lord Peterborough is a man of immense wealth, very 
old, indeed They say he is dying at Naples This man 
IS his eldest son ’ 

‘Is that any reason why he shouldn’t have been civil 
to us?’ asked Olivia 

‘I don’t thmk he is the sort of man likely to sit up in 
the banquette, and he would have posted over the Alps 
Moreover, he had his suite with him ’ 

*His suite was Buttons,’ said Olivia ‘Only fancy. 
Carry, we’ve been waited on for two days by a lord as is 
to be, and didn’t know iF And you have mended the 
tips of his lordship’s gloved’ But Carry said nothmg 
at all 

Late on that same evening, they met Mr Glascock 
close to the Duomo, under the shade of the Campanile 
He had come out as they had done, to see by moonlight 
that loveliest of all works made by man’s hands They 
were with the minister, but Mr Glascock came up and 
shook hands with them 

‘I would mtroduce you to my uncle, Mr Spaldmg,’ 
said Olivia, — ‘only, — as it happens, — ^we have never 
yet heard your name ’ 

‘My name is Mr Glascock,’ said he, smiling Then 
the introduction was made, and the American Mmister 
took off his hat, and was very affable 

‘Only think, Carry,’ said Olivia, when they were 
alone that evening, ‘if you were to become the wife of 
an English lord’* 
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CHAPTER XLI 

SHEWING WHAT TOOK PLACE AT ST DIDDULPH’s 

N ora ROWLEY, when she escaped from the vio- 
lence of her lo\ er, at once rushed up to her own room, 
and managed to fasten herself in before she had been 
seen by any one Her elder sister had at once gone to 
her aunt when, at Hugh’s request, she had left the room, 
thinking it right that Mrs Outhcruse should know what 
was being done m her own house Mrs Outhouse had 
considered the matter patiently for a while, giving the 
lovers the benefit of her hesitation, and had then spoken 
her mind to Stanbury, as we have already heard He 
had, upon the whole, been so well pleased with what 
had occuried, that he was not in the least angry with the 
parson’s wife when he left the parsonage As soon as he 
was gone Mrs Outhouse was at once joined by her elder 
niece, but Nora remained for a while alone m her room 
Had she committed heiself, and if so, did she regret 
it^* He had behaved very badly to her, certainly, taking 
her by the hand and putting his arm round her waist 
And then had he not even attempted to kiss her? He 
had done all this, although she had been resolute in re- 
fusing to speak to him one word of kindness, — though 
she had told him with all the energy and certainty of 
which she was mistress, that she would never be his 
wife If a girl were to be subjected to such treatment as 
this when she herself had been so firm, so discreet, so 
decided, then mdeed it would be unfit that a girl should 
trust herself with a man She had never thought that he 
had been such a one as that, to ill-use her, to lay a hand 
on her m violence, to refuse to take an answer She 
threw herself on the bed and sobbed, and then hid her 
face, — ^and was conscious that in spite of this acting be- 
fore herself she was the happiest girl alive He had 
behaved very badly, — of course, he had behaved most 
wickedly, and she would tell him so some day But was 
he not the dearest fellow livmg? Did ever man speak 
with more absolute conviction of love in every tone of 
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his voice Was it not the finest, noblest heart that ever 
throbbed beneath a waistcoat? Had not his very wicked- 
ness come from the overpowering truth of his affection 
for her? She would never quite forgne him because it 
had been so very wrong, but she would be true to him 
for ever and ever Ofcourse they could not marry What^ 
— ^would she go to him and be a clog round his neck, 
and a weight upon him for ever, bunging him down to 
the gutter by the burden of her own useless and un- 
worthy self? No She wnuld never so injure him She 
would not even hamper him by an engagement But 
yet she would be true to him She had an idea that in 
spite of all her protestations, — which, as she looked 
back upon them, appeared to her to have been loudei 
than they had been, — that through the teeth of her 
denials, something of the truth had escaped from her 
Well, — ^let It be so It was the truth, and why should 
he not know it? Then she pictured to herself a long 
romance, in which the heroine lived happily on the 
simple knowledge that she had been beloved And the 
reader may be sure that in this romance Mr Glascock 
With his splendid prospects filled one of the characters 

She had been so wretched at Nuncombe Putney when 
she had felt herself constrained to admit to herself that 
this man foi whom she had sacrificed herself did not 
care for her, that she could not now but enjoy her 
triumph After she had sobbed upon the bed, she got 
up and walked about the room smiling, and she would 
now press her hands to her forehead, and then shake her 
tresses, and then clasp her own left hand with her right, 
as though he were still holding it Wicked man* Why 
had he been so wicked and so violent? And why, why, 
why had she not once felt his bps upon her brow? 

And she was pleased with herself Her sister had 
rebuked her because she had refused to make her for- 
tune by marrymg Mr Glascock, and, to own the truth, 
she had rebuked herself on the same score when she 
found that Hugh Stanbury had not had a word of love 
to say to her It was not that she regretted the grandeur 
which she had lost, but that she should, even within her 
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own thoughts, with the consciousness of her own bosom, 
have declared herself unable to receive another man’s 
de\otion because of her love for this man who neglected 
her Now she was proud of herself Whether it might 
be accounted as good or ill-fortune that she had ever 
seen Hugh Stanbury, it must at any rate be right that 
she should be true to him now that she had seen him, 
and had loved him To know that she loved and that 
she was not lo\ed again had nearly killed her But such 
was not her lot She too had b^en successful with her 
quarry, and had struck her game, and brought down her 
dear He had been very violent with her, but his vio- 
lence had at least made the matter clear He did love 
her She would be satisfied with that, and would en- 
dea\ our so to live that that alone should make life happy 
for her How should she get his photograph, — and a 
lock of his hair? — ^and when again might she have the 
pleasure of placing her own hand withm his great, 
rough, violent grasp? Then she kissed the hand which 
he had held, and opened the door of her room, at which 
her sister was now knocking 

‘Nora, dear, will you not come down?* 

‘Not jet, Emily Very soon I will * 

‘And what has happened, dearest?’ 

‘There is nothing to tell, Emily ’ 

‘There must be something to tell What did he say 
to you?’ 

‘Of course you know what he said * 

‘And what answer did you make?’ 

‘I told him that it could not be ’ 

‘And did he take that, — as final, Nora?* 

‘Of course not What man ever takes a No as 
final?’ 

‘When you said No to Mr Glascock he took it ’ 
‘That was different, Emily ’ 

‘But how different? I don’t see the difference, except 
that if jou c6uld have brought yourself to like Mr Glas- 
cock, it would have been the greatest tlung in the world 
for you, and for all of them ’ 

‘Would you have me take a man, Emily, that I didn’t 
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care one straw for, merely because he was a lord^* You 
can't mean that ' 

‘I’m not talking about Mr Glascock now , Nora ’ 
‘Yes, you are And what’s the use He is gone, and 
there ’s an end of it ’ 

‘And is Mr Stanbury gone^^’ 

‘Of course ’ 

‘In the same way?^’ asked Mrs Tre\el\an 
‘How can I tell about his ways? No it is not in the 
same way There’ H« went in a very dilfeient way * 
‘How was It different, Nora?* 

‘Oh, so different I can’t tell you how Mr Glascock 
will never come back again ’ 

‘And Mr Stanbury will**’ said the elder sister Nora 
made no reply, but after a while nodded hei head ‘And 
you want him to come back''* She paused again, and 
again nodded her head ‘Then you have accepted him?* 
‘I have not accepted him I have refused him I have 
told him that it was impossible * 

‘And yet you wish him back again’* Nora agam 
nodded her head ‘That is a state of things I cannot 
at all understand,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, ‘and would not 
believe unless you told me so yourself ’ 

‘And you think me very wrong, of course I will 
endeavour to do nothing wrong, but it is so I have not 
said a word of encouragement to Mr Stanbury, but I 
love him with all my heart Ought I to tell you a lie 
when you question me? Or is it natural that I should 
never wish to see again a person whom I love better 
than all the world ? It seems to me that a girl can hardly 
be right if she have any choice of her own Here are two 
men, one rich and die other poor I shall fall to the 
ground between them I know that I ha\ e fallen to the 
ground already I like the one I can’t mairy I don’t 
care astrawfor the one who could give me a grand house 
That IS falling to the ground But I don’t see that it is 
hard to understand, or that I have disgraced myself’ 

‘I said nothing of disgrace, Nora ’ 

‘But you looked it * 

*I did not mtend to look it, dearest * 
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‘And remember this, Emily, I have told you every- 
thing because you asked me I do not mean to tell any- 
body else, at all Mamma would not understand me 
I have not told him, and I shall not ’ 

‘You mean Mr Stanbury*'’ 

‘Yes, I mean Mr Stanbury As to Mr Glascock, of 
course I shall tell mamma that I have no secret there 
That IS his secret, and I suppose mamma should know 
It But I will have nothing told about the other Had I 
accepted him, or e\en hinted to inm that I cared for him, 
I w'ould tell mamma at once * 

After that there came something of a lecture, or 
something, rather, of admonition, fiom Mrs Outhouse, 
That lady did not attempt to upbraid, or to find any 
fault, but observed that as she understood that Mr 
Stanbury had no means whatever, and as Nora herself 
had none, there had better be no further intercourse 
between them, till, at any rate. Sir Marmaduke and 
Lady Rowley should be in London ‘So I told him that 
he must not come here any more, my dear,* said Mrs 
Outhouse 

‘You are quite right, aunt He ought not to come 
here ’ 

‘I am so glad that you agree with me * 

‘I agree with you altogether I think I was bound to 
see him when he asked to see me, but the thing is alto- 
gether out of the question I don't think he'll come any 
more, aunt ’ Then Mrs Outhouse was quite satisfied 
that no harm had been done 

A month had now passed smce anything had been 
heard at St Diddulph's from Mr Trevelyan, and it 
seemed that many months might go on in the same dull 
way When Mrs Trevelyan first found herself in her 
uncle’s house, a sum of two hundred pounds had been 
sent to her, and since that she had received a letter from 
her husband’s lawyer saying that a similar amount 
w^ould be sent to her every three months, as long as she 
was separated from her husband A portion of this she 
had given over to Mr Outhouse, but this pecuniary 
assistance by no means comforted that unfortunate 
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gentleman in his trouble ‘I don't want to get into debt/ 
he said, *by keeping a lot of people whom I haven't the 
means to feed And I don’t want to board and lodge my 
nieces and their family at so much a head It ’s very hard 
upon me either way ’ And so it ^^as All the comfort 
of his home was destroyed, and he was driven to sacri- 
fice his independence by paying his tradesmen with a 
portion of Mrs Trevelyan's money The more he 
thought of it all, and the more he discussed the matter 
with his wife, the mo’*e mdignant they became with the 
truant husband ‘I can't believe,’ he said, ‘but what Mr 
Bideawhile could make him come back, if he chose to do 
his duty ’ 

‘But they say that Mr Trevelyan is in Italy, my 
dear ’ 

‘And if I went to Italy, might I leave you to starve, 
and take my mcome with me^^* 

‘He doesn’t leave her quite to starve, my dear ’ 

‘But isn't a man bound to stay with his wife^* I never 
heard of such a thing, — ^never And I’m sure that there 
must be something wrong A man can't go away and 
leave his wife to live with her uncle and aunt It isn't 
right ’ 

‘But what can we do**’ 

Mr Outhouse was forced to acknowledge that no- 
thing could be done He was a man to whom the quies- 
cence of his own childless house was the one pleasure of 
his existence And of that he was robbed because this 
wicked madman chose to neglect ail his duties, and 
leave his wife without a house to shelter her ‘Suppos- 
mg that she couldn’t have come here, what then'*' said 
Mr Outhouse T did tell him, as plain as words could 
speak, that we couldn’t receive them ’ ‘But here they 
are,' said Mrs Outhouse, ‘and here they must remain 
till my brother comes to England ’ ‘It's the most mon- 
strous thing that I ever heard of in ail my life,' said Mr 
Outhouse ‘He ought to be locked up, — that's what he 
ought ’ 

It was hard, and it became harder, when a gentleman, 
whom Mr Outhouse certamly did not wish to see. 
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called upon him about the latter end of September Mr 
Outhouse was sitting alone, m the gloomy parlour of 
his parsonage, — ^for his own study had been given up to 
other things, smce this great inroad had been made 
upon his family, — ^he was sitting alone on one Saturday 
morning, preparing for the duties of the next day, with 
various manuscript sermons lying on the table around 
him, when he was told that a gentleman had called to 
see him Had Mr Outhouse been an incumbent at the 
West-end of London, or had his maid been a West-end 
servant, in all probability the gentleman’s name would 
have been demanded, but Mr Outhouse was a man who 
was not very ready m foreseeing and preventmg mis- 
fortunes, and the girl who opened the door was not 
tramed to discreet usages in such matters As she 
announced the fact that there was a gentleman, she 
pointed to the door, to show that the gentleman was 
there, and before Mr Outhouse had been able to think 
whether it would be prudent for him to make some pre- 
liminary mquiry. Colonel Osborne was in the room 
Now, as It happened, these two men had never hitherto 
met each other, though one was the brother-m-law of 
Sir Marmaduke Rowdey, and the other had been his very 
old friend ‘My name, Mr Outhouse, is Colonel Os- 
borne,’ said the visitor, coming forward, with his hand 
out The clergyman, of course, took his hand, and asked 
him to be seated ‘We have known each other’s names 
very long,’ contmued the Colonel, ‘though I do not 
think we have ever yet had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted ’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Outhouse, *we have never been ac- 
quainted, I believe ’ He might have added, that he had 
no desire whatever to make such acquaintance, and his 
manner, over which he himself had no control, did al- 
most say as much Indeed, this coming to his house of 
the suspected lover of his niece appeared to him to be 
a heavy addition to his troubles, for, although he was 
disposed to take his niece’s part against her husband to 
any possible length, — even to the locking up of the 
husband as a madman, if it were possible, — ^nevertheless 
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he had almost as great a horror of the Colonel, as 
though the husband's allegations as to the lo\ er had been 
true as gospel Because Trevelyan had been wiong 
altogether. Colonel Osborne was not the less wrong 
Because Trevelyan's suspicions were to Mr Outhouse 
wicked and groundless, he did not the less regard the 
presumed lover to be an iniquitous roaring lion, going 
about seeking whom he might devour Elderly un- 
married men of fashion generally, and especialh colo- 
nels, and majors, and members of parliament, arid such 
like, were to him as black sheep or roarmg lions They 
were ‘fruges consumere nati', men who stood on club 
doorsteps talkmg naughtily and domg nothing, wearing 
sleek clothing, for which they very often did not pay, 
and never going to church It seemed to him, — m his 
Ignorance, — that such men had none of the burdens of 
this world upon their shoulders, and that, therefore, 
they stood in great peril of the burdens of the ne\.t It 
was, doubtless, his special duty to deal with men in 
such peril, — but those wicked ones with whom he was 
concerned were those whom he could reach Now, the 
Colonel Osbornes of the earth were not to be got at by 
any clergyman, or, as far as Mr Outhouse could see, 
by any means of grace That story of the rich man and 
the camel seemed to him to be specially applicable to 
such people How was such a one as Colonel Osborne 
to be shewn the way through the eye of a needle To 
Mr Outhouse, his own brother-m-law. Sir Marmaduke, 
was almost of the same class, — ^for he frequented clubs 
when in London, and played whist, and talked of the 
things of the world, — ^such as the Derby, and the levees, 
and West-end dinner parties, — ^as though they were all 
in all to him He, to be sure, was weighted with so 
large a family that there might be hope for him The 
eye of the needle could not be closed against him as a 
rich man, but he savoured of the West-end, and was 
worldly, and consorted with such men as this Colonel 
Osborne When Colonel Osborne introduced himself to 
Mr Outhouse, it was almost as though A|K)Eyon had 
made his way mto the parsonage of St Didcklph's 
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‘Mr Outhouse/ said the Colonel, ‘I have thought it 
best to come to you the very moment that I got back to 
town from Scotland ' Mr Outhouse bowed, and was 
bethinking himself slowly what manner of speech he 
would adopt ‘I leave town again to-morrow for Dor- 
setshire I am going down to my friends, the Brambers, 
for partridge shooting ’ Mr Outhouse Imitted his thick 
brows, in further mward condemnation Partridge 
shooting ^ yes, — this was September, and partridge 
shooting would be the probable oare and occupation of 
such a man at such a time A man without a duty in the 
world’ Perhaps, added to this there was a feeling that, 
whereas Colonel Osborne could shoot Scotch grouse in 
August, and Dorsetshire partridges m September, and go 
about throughout the whole year like a roaring lion, he, 
Mr Outhouse, was forced to remain at St Diddulph’s- 
in-the-East, from January to December, with the ex- 
ception of one small parson's week spent at Margate, 
for the benefit of his wife's health If there was such a 
thought, or, rather, such a feelmg, who will say that it 
was not natural? ‘But I could not go through London 
without seeing you,’ contmued the Colonel ‘This is a 
most frightful infatuation of Tre\elyan’’ 

‘Very frightful, mdeed,' said Mr Outhouse 

‘And, on my honour as a gentleman, not the slightest 
cause m the world ’ 

‘You are old enough to be the lady's father,' said Mr 
Outhouse, managmg m that to get one blow at the 
gallant Colonel 

‘Just so God bless my soul’’ Mr Outhouse shrunk 
visibly at this profane allusion to the Colonel's soul 
‘Why, I've known her father ever so many years As 
you say, I might almost be her father myself ' As far as 
age went, such certainly might have been the case, for 
the Colonel was older than Sir Marmaduke ‘Look here, 
Mr Outhouse, here is a letter I got from Emily ’ 

‘From Mrs Trevelyan?' 

‘Yes, from Mrs Trevelyan, and as well as I can 
understand, it must have been sent to me by Trevelyan 
himself Did you ever hear of such a thing? And now 
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Fm told he has gone away, nobody knows where, and 
has left her here ' 

‘He has gone away, — ^nobody knows where ’ 

‘Of course, I don’t ask to see her ’ 

‘It would be imprudent, Colonel Osborne, and could 
not be permitted in tins house ’ 

‘I don’t ask it I have known Emily Trevelyan since 
she was an infant, and have always lo\ed her I’m 
her godfather, for aught I know, — though one forgets 
things of that sort ’ Mr Outhouse again knit his eye- 
brows and shuddered visibly ‘She and I have been fast 
friends, — and why not? But, of course, I can’t interfere ’ 
‘If you ask me, Colonel Osborne, I should say that 
you can do nothing in the matter, — except to remain 
away from her When Sir Marmaduke is in England, 
you can see him, if you please ’ 

‘See him, — of course, I shall see him And, by 
George, Louis Trevelyan will have to see him, too^ I 
shouldn’t like to have to stand up before Rowley if I had 
treated a daughter of his m such a fashion You know 
Rowley, of course?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know him * 

‘He *s not the sort of man to bear this sort of thing 
He’ll about tear Trevelyan in pieces if he gets hold of 

him God bless my soul ’ the eyebrows went to 

work again, — ‘I never heard of such a thmg in all my 
life’ Does he pay anything for them, Mr Outhouse?’ 

This was dreadful to the poor clergyman ‘That is 
a subject which we surely need not discuss,* said he 
Then he remembered that such speech on his part was 
like to a subterfuge, and he found it necessary to put him- 
self right ‘I am repaid for the mamtenance here of my 
nieces, and the little boy, and their attendants I do not 
know why the question should be asked, but such is the 
fact ’ 

‘Then they are here by agreement between you and 
him?’ 

‘No, sir, they are not There is no such agreement 
But I do not like these interrogatives from a stranger as 
to matters which should be private * 
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‘You cannot wonder at my interest, Mr Outhouse * 
‘You had better restrain it, sii, till Sir Marmaduke 
arrnes I shall then wash my hands of the alfair ’ 

‘ \nd she is pretty well, — Emily, I mean?’ 

‘Mrs Trevelyan’s health is good ’ 

‘Pray tell her though I could not — ^might not ask to 
see her, I came to mquire after her the first moment that 
I was in London Pray tell her how much I feel for her, 
— ^but she will know that When Sir Marmaduke is 
here, of course, we shall meet When she is once more 
under her father’s wing, she need not be restrained by 
any absurd commands from a husband who has deserted 
her At present, of course, I do not ask to see her ’ 
‘Of course, you do not, Colonel Osborne ’ 

‘And give my love to Nora, — dear little Nora^ 
There can be no reason why she and I should not shake 
hands * 

‘I should prefer that it should not be so in this house,' 
said the clergyman, who was now standing, — in ex- 
pectation that his unwelcome guest would go 

‘Very well, — so be it But you will understand I 
could not be m London without coming and asking after 
them ’ Then the Colonel at last took his leave, and Mr 
Outhouse was left to his solitude and his sermons 
Mrs Outhouse was very angry when she heard of the 
visit ‘Men of that sort,’ she said, ‘think it a fine thing 
and talk about it I believe the poor girl is as innocent 
as I am, but he isn’t innocent He likes it ’ 

‘ “It is easier,” ’ said Mr Outhouse solemnly, ‘ “for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kmgdom of God ” ’ 

‘I don’t know that he is a rich man,’ said Mrs Out- 
house, ‘but he wouldn’t have come here if he had been 
Imest ' 

Mrs Trevelyan was told of the visit, and simply 
said that of course it was out of the question that she 
should have seen Colonel Osborne Nevertheless she 
seemed to think it quite natural that he should have 
called, and defended him with some energy when her 
aunt declared that he had been much to blame ‘He is 
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not bound to obey Mr Trevelyan because I am/ said 
Emily 

*He IS bound to abstain from evil doing/ said Mrs 
Outhouse, ‘and he oughtn’t to have come There, let 
that be enough, my dear Your uncle doesn’t wish to 
have It talked about ’ Nevertheless it was talked about 
between the two sisters Nora was of opinion that 
Colonel Osborne had been wrong, whereas Emily de- 
fended him ‘It seems to me to have been the most 
natural thing in life,’ ^aid she 

Had Colonel Osborne made the visit as Sir Marma- 
duke’s friend, feeling himself to be an old man, it might 
have been natural When a man has come to regard 
himself as being, on the score of age, about as fit to be 
a young lady’s lover as though he were an old woman 
instead of an old man, — which some men will do when 
they are younger even than was Colonel Osborne, — 
he is justified in throwing behind him as utterly absurd 
the suspicions of other people But Colonel Osborne 
cannot be defended altogether on that plea 


CHAPTER XLIl 

MISS STANBURY AND MR GIBSON BECOME TWO 

T here came to be a very gloomy fortnight at Miss 
Stanbury’s house in the Close For two or three 
days after Mr Gibson’s dismissal at the hands of Miss 
Stanbury herself, Brooke Burgess was still in the house, 
and his presence saved Dorothy from the full weight of 
her aunt’s displeasure There was the necessity of look- 
ing after Brooke, and scolding him, and of praising him 
to Martha, and of dispraismg him, and of seeing that he 
had enough to eat, and of watching whether he smoked 
in the house, and of quarrelling with him about every- 
thing under the sun, which together so employed Miss 
Stanbury that she satisfied herself with glances at Doro- 
thy which were felt to be full of charges of ingratitude 
Doro^y was thankful that it should be so, and bore the 
glances with abject submission And then there was a 
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great comfort to her m Brooke’s friendship On the 
second day after Mr Gibson had gone she found herself 
talking to Brooke quite openly upon the subject ‘The 
fact was, Mr Burgess, that I didn’t really care for him 
I know he’s very good and all that, and of course Aunt 
Stanbury meant it all for the best And I would have 
done It if I could, but I couldn’t ’ Brooke patted her on 
the back, — ^not m the flesh but in the spirit, — and told 
her that she was quite right And he expressed an 
opinion too that it was not expecjient to yield too much 
to Aunt Stanbury T would yield to her m anything 
that was possible to me,’ said Dorothy 1 won’t,’ said 
he, ‘and I don t thmk I should do any good if I did I 
hke her, and I like her money But I don’t like either 
well enough to sell myself for a price ’ 

A great part too of the quarrelling which went on from 
day to day between Brooke and Miss Stanbury was due 
to the difference of their opinions respecting Dorothy and 
her suitor ‘I believe you put her up to it,’ said Aunt 
Stanbury 

‘I neither put her up nor down, but I think that she 
was quite right 

‘You’ve robbed her of a husband, and she 11 never 
have another chance After what you’ve done you ought 
to take her yourself ’ 

T shall be ready to-morrow,’ said Brooke 
‘How can you tell such a lie^’ said Aunt Stanbury 
But after two or three days Brooke was gone to make 
a journey through the distant parts of the county, and 
see the beauties of Devonshire He was to be away for a 
fortnight, and then come back for a day or two before he 
returned to London During that fortnight thmgs did 
not go well with poor Dorothy at Exeter 

‘I suppose you know your own business best,’ her 
aunt said to her one morning Dorothy uttered no word 
of reply She felt it to be equally impossible to suggest 
either that she did or that she did not know her own 
business best ‘There may be reasons which I don’t 
understand,’ exclaimed Aunt Stanbury, ‘but I should 
like to know what it is you expect ’ 
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‘Why should I expect anytliing. Aunt Stanburj f*’ 
‘That’s nonsense Everybody expects something 
y ou expect to have your dinner by-and-by, — don’t you 
‘I suppose I shall,’ said Dorothy, to whom it occurred 
at the moment that such expectation was justified by 
the fact that on every day of her life hitherto some sort 
of a dinner had come in her way 

‘Yes, — ^and you think it comes from heaven, I 
suppose ’ 

‘It comes by God’s^oodness, and your bounty. Aunt 
Stanbury ’ 

‘And how will it come when I’m dead?* Or how will 
It come if things should go m such a way that I can’t 
stay here any longer You don t ever think of that ’ 

‘I should go back to mamma, and Priscilla ’ 

‘Psha* As if two mouths were not enougn to eat all 
the meal there is in that tub If there was a woi d to say 
against the man, I wouldn’t ask you to have him, if he 
drank or smoked, or wasn’t a gentleman, or was too 
poor, or anythmg you like But there’s nothing It’s 
all very well to tell me you don’t love him, but why 
don’t you love him? I don’t like a girl to go and throw 
herself at a man’s head, as those Frenches have done, 
but when everythmg has been prepared for you and 
made proper, it seems to me to be like turning away 
from good victuals ’ Dorothy could only offer to go 
home if she had offended her aunt, and then Miss Stan- 
bury had scolded her for making tbe offer As this kind 
of thing went on at the house in the Close for a fortnight, 
during which there was no going out, and no society at 
home, Dorothy began to be rather tired of it 

At the end of the fortnight, on the morning of the 
day on which Brooke Burgess was expected back, Doro- 
thy, slowly moving into the sitting room with her usual 
melancholy air, found Mr Gibson talking to her aunt 
‘There she is herself,’ said Miss Stanbury, jumping up 
briskly, ‘and now you can speak to her Of course I 
have no authority, — ^none in the least But she knows 
what my wishes are ’ And, havmg so spoken. Miss 
Stanbury left the room 
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It \\ ill be remembered that hitherto no word of affec- 
tion had been ^^h2spered by Mr Gibson into Dorothy’s 
ears When he came before to press his suit she had 
been made aware of his coming, and had fled, leaving 
her answer with her aunt Mr Gibson had then ex- 
piessed himself as somewhat injured m that no oppor- 
tumt} of pouring forth his own eloquence had been 
permitted to him On that occasion Miss Stanbury, 
bemg in a snubbing humour, had snubbed him She 
had in truth scolded him almos;t as much as she had 
scolded Doroth}^, telling him that he went about the 
business in hand as though butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth ‘You re stiff as a chair-back,’ she had said to 
him, with a few other compliments, and these amenities 
had for a while made him regard the establishment at 
Heavitree as bemg, at any rate, pleasanter than that in 
the Close But since that cool reflection had come 
The proposal was not that he should marry Miss Stan- 
bury, senior, who certainly could be severe on occasions, 
but Miss Stanbury, junior, whose temper was as sweet 
as primroses in March That which he would have to 
take from Miss Stanbury, senior, was a certain sum of 
mone3% as to which her promise was as good as any 
bond in the world Things had come to such a pass with 
him in Exeter, — ^from the hints of his friend the Pre- 
bend, from a woid or two which had come to him from 
the Dean, from certam family arrangements proposed 
to him by his mother and sisters, — things had come to 
such a pass that he was of a mind that he had better 
marry some one He had, as it were, three strings to 
his bow There were the two French strings, and there 
was Dorothy He had not breadth of genius enough to 
suggest to himself that yet another woman might be 
found There was a difficulty on the French score even 
about Miss Stanbury, but it was clear to him that, fail- 
ing her, he was due to one of the two Miss Frenches 
Now it was not only that the Miss Frenches were 
empt's -handed, but he was beginning to think himself 
that they were not as nice as they might have been m 
refei ence to the arrangement of their head-gear There- 
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fore, having given much thought to the matter, and 
remembering that he had never >et had play for his own 
eloquence with Dorothy, he had come to Miss Stanbury 
asking that he might have another chance It had been 
borne in upon him that he had perhaps hitherto regarded 
Dorothy as too certainly his own, since she had been 
offered to him by her aunt, — as being a prize that re- 
quired no eloquence m the winning, and he thought that 
if he could have an opportunity of amending that fault. 
It might even yet be -sj/ell with his suit So he prepared 
himself, and asked permission, and now found himself 
alone with the young lady 

‘When last I was m this house. Miss Stanbury,* he 
began, ‘I was not fortunate enough to be allowed an 
opportunity of pleading m^ cause to yourself ’ Then he 
paused, and Dorothy was left to consider how best she 
might answer him All that her aunt had said to her had 
not been thrown aw^ay upon her The calls upon that 
slender meal-tub at home she knew were quite sufficient 
And Mr Gibson was, she believed, a good man And 
how better could she dispose of herself m life? And 
what was she that she should scorn the love of an honest 
gentleman? She would take him, she thought, — ^if she 
could But then there came upon her, unconsciously, 
without work of thought, by instinct rather than by 
intelligence, a feeling of the closeness of a wife to her 
husband Looking at it m general she could not deny 
that it would be vei> pioper that she should become 
Mrs Gibson But when there came upon her a remem- 
brance that she would be called upon lor demonstration 
of her love,— that he would embrace her, and hold her 
to his heart, and kiss her, — ^she revolted and shuddered 
She believed that she did not want to marry any man, 
and that such a state of things would not be good for 
her ‘Dear young lady,* continued Mr Gibson, ‘you 
will let me now make up for the loss which I then ex- 
perienced? 

‘I thought It was better not to give you trouble,* 
said Dorothy 

‘Trouble, Miss Stanbury* How could it be trouble^ 
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The labour we delight in physics pain But to go back 
to the subject-matter I hope you do not doubt that my 
affection for you is true, and honest, and genuine * 

‘I don t want to doubt anything, Mr Gibson, but 

‘You needn’t, dearest Miss Stanbury, mdeed you 
needn’t If you could read my heart you would see 
written there true love very plainly, — ^very plainly 
And do you not thmk it a duty that people should 
marry?’ It may be surmised that he had here forgotten 
some connectmg link which shoi^ld have joined without 
abruptness the declaration of his own love, and his 
social view as to the general expediency of matrimony 
But Doiothy did not discover the hiatus 

‘Certainly, — ^when they like each other, and if their 
friends think it proper ’ 

‘Our friends think it proper. Miss Stanbury , — may 
I say Dorothy? — ^all of them I can assure you that on 
my side you will be welcomed by a mother and sisters 
only too anxious to receive you with open arms And 
as regards your own relations, I need hardly allude to 
your revered aunt As to your own mother and sister, 
— and your brother, who, I believe, gives his mind 
chiefly to other things, — I am assured by Miss Stanbury 
that no opposition need be feared from them Is that 
true, dearest Dorothy?’ 

‘It IS true ’ 

‘Does not all that plead in my behalf? Tell me, 
Dorothy ’ 

‘Of course it does ’ 

‘And you will be mme?’ As far as eloquence could be 
of service, Mr Gibson was sufficiently eloquent To 
Dorothy his words appeared good, and true, and affect- 
ing All their friends did wish it There were many 
reasons why it should be done If talking could have 
done It, his talkmg was good enough Though his 
w^ords were in truth cold, and affected, and learned by 
rote, they did not offend her, but his face offended her, 
and the feeling was strong within her that if she yielded, 

It would soon be close to her own She couldn t do it 
She didn’t love him, and she wouldn’t do it Priscilla 
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would not grudge her her share out of that meagre 
meal-tub Had not Priscilla told her not to marr> the 
man if she did not love him? She found that she was 
further than ever from loving him She w ouid not do it 
‘Say that you will be mine, pleaded Mr Gibson, commg 
to her with both his hands outstretched 

‘Mr Gibson, I can’t,’ she said She was sobbing now, 
and was half choked by tears 

‘And why not, Dorothy?’ 

‘I don’t know, but \ can’t I don’t feel that I want to 
be married at all ’ 

‘But It IS honourable ’ 

‘It’s no use, Mr Gibson, I can’t, and jou oughtn’t 
to ask me any more ’ 

‘Must this be your very last answer?’ 

‘What’s the good of going over it all again and 
again I can’t do it ’ 

‘Never, Miss Stanbury?’ 

‘No, — ^never * 

‘That is cruel, very cruel I fear that you doubt my 
love * 

‘It isn’t cruel, Mr Gibson I have a right to have my 
own feelings, and I can t If you please. I’ll go away 
now ’ Then she went, and he was left standing alone in 
the room His first feeling was one of anger Then 
there came to be mixed with that a good deal of wonder, 
— and then a certain amount of doubt He had during 
the last fortnight discussed the matter at great length 
with a friend, a gentleman who knew the world, and 
who took upon himself to say that he specially under- 
stood female nature It was by advice from this friend 
that he had been instigated to plead his own cause ‘Of 
course she means to accept you,’ the friend had said 
‘Why the mischief shouldn’t she? But she has some 
flimsy, old-fashioned countiy idea that it isn’t maidenly 
to give in at first You tell her roundly that she must 
marry you ’ Mr Gibson was just reaching that round- 
ness which his friend had recommended when the lady 
left him and he was alone 

Mr Gibson was no doubt very much m love v/ith 
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Dorothy Stanbury So much, we may take for granted 
He, at least, belie\ed that he \’vas in lo\e with her He 
would ha\e thought it wicked to propose to her had 
he not been m love with her But wath Ins love was 
mingled a certain amount of contempt which had in- 
duced him to look upon her as an easy conquest He 
had been perhaps a little ashamed of himself for being m 
love with Dorothy, and had almost believed the Frenches 
when they had spoken of her as a poor creature, a de- 
pendant, one born to be snubbed, — as a young woman 
almost w ithout an identity of her own When, therefore, 
she so pertinaciously refused him, he could not but be 
angry And it was natural that he should be surprised 
Though he was to have received a fortune with Dorothy, 
the mone> was not hers It was to be hers, — or rather 
theirs, — only if she would accept him Mr Gibson 
thoroughly understood this point He knew that Doro- 
thy had nothing of her own The proposal made to her 
was as rich as though he had sought her down at Nun- 
combe Putney, with his preferment, plus the £2000, in 
his own pocket And his other advantages were not 
hidden from his own eyes He was a clergyman, well 
thought of, not bad-looking certainly, considerably 
under forty, — a man, mdeed, who ought to have been, 
in the eyes of Dorothy, such an Orlando as she would 
have most desired He could not therefore but wonder 
And then came the doubt Could it be possible that all 
those refusals were simply the early pulses of hesitating 
compliance produced by maidenly reserve? Mr Gib- 
son’s friend had expressed a strong opinion that almost 
any young woman would accept any young man if he 
put his ‘com 'ether^ upon her strong enough For Mr 
Gibson’s friend w^as an Irishman As to Dorothy the 
friend had not a doubt in the world Mr Gibson, as he 
stood alone m the room after Dorothy’s departure, 
could not share his friend’s certamty, but he thought it 
just possible that the pulsations of maidenly reserve 
were vet at work As he was revolvmg these points in 
his^niira. Miss Stanbury entered the room 
‘It s all over now,’ she said 
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*As how, Miss Stanbur}^'?’ 

As how* She’s given jou an answer, hasn’t she? 
‘Yes, Miss Stanbur}^ she has gi\en me an answer 
But It has occurred to me that young ladies are some- 
times, — ^perhaps a little ’ 

‘She means it, Mr Gibson, you may take my word 
for that She is quite in earnest She can take the bit 
between her teeth as well as another, though she does 
look so mild and gentle She’s a Stanbury all o\er ’ 
‘And must this be t!he last of it. Miss Stanbury*’ 
‘Upon my word, I don t know what else you can do, 
— unless you send the Dean and Chapter to talk her 
over She’s a pig-headed, foolish young woman, — but 
I can’t help that The truth is, you didn t make enough 
of her at first, Mr Gibson Y ou thought the plum would 
tumble into your mouth ’ 

This did seem cruel to the poor man From the first 
day in which the project had been opened to him by 
Miss Stanbury, he had yielded a ready acquiescence, — 
in spite of those ties which he had at Heavitree, — and 
had. done his very best to fall mto her views I don’t 
think that is at all fair. Miss Stanbury,’ he said, with 
some tone of wrath m his voice 

‘It’s true, — quite true You always treated her as 
though she were something beneath you ’ Mr Gibson 
stood speechless, with his mouth open ‘So you did I 
saw It all And now she s had spirit enough to resent it 
I don’t wonder at it, I don’t, indeed It’s no good your 
standing there any longer The thing is done ’ 

Such intolerable ill-usage Mr Gibson had never 
suffered m his life Had he been untrue, or very nearly 
untrue, to those dear girls at Heavitree for this? ‘I never 
treated her as anything beneath me,’ he said at last 
‘Yes, you did Do you think that I don’t understand? 
Haven’t I eyes in my head, and ears? I’m not deaf yet, 
nor blind But there ’s an end of it If any young woman 
ever meant anythmg, she means it The truth is, she 
don’t like you ’ 

Was ever a lover despatched in so uncourteous a way^ 
Then, too, he had been summoned thither as a lover. 
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had been specially encouraged to come there as a lover, 
had been assured of success m a peculiar way, had had 
the plum actually offered to him* He had done all that 
this old woman had bidden him, — something, indeed, 
to the prejudice of his own heart, he had been told that 
the wife was ready for him, and now, because this foolish 
young woman didn't know her own mind, — this was 
Mr Gibson's \iew of the matter, — ^he was reviled and 
abused, and told that he had behaved badly to the lady 
*Miss Stanbury,' he said, ‘I think that you are forgetting 
yourself * 

‘Highty, tighty** said Miss Stanbury ‘Forgetting 
myself* I shan't forget you in a hurry, Mr Gibson ' 
‘Nor I you, Miss Stanbury Good morning. Miss 
Stanbury * Mr Gibson, as he went from the hall-door 
into the street, shook the dust off his feet, and resolved 
that for the future he and Miss Stanbury should be two 
There would arise great trouble in Exeter, but, never- 
theless, he and Miss Stanbury must be two He could 
justify himself m no other purpose after such conduct as 
he had received 

CHAPTER XLIII 

LABURNUM COTTAGE 

T here had been various letters passing, during the 
last SIX weeks, betw^een Priscilla Stanbury and her 
brother, respecting the Clock House at Nuncombe Put- 
ney The ladies at Nuncombe had, certainly, gone into 
the Clock House on the clear understandmg that the 
expenses of the establishment were to be incurred on 
behalf of Mrs Trevelyan Priscilla had assented to the 
movement most doubtmgly She had disliked the idea 
of taking the charge of a young married woman who 
was separated from her husband, and she had felt that 
a going down after such an uprising, — a fall from the 
Clock House back to a cottage, — would be very dis- 
agreeable She had, however, allowed her brother's 
arguments to prevail, and there they were The annoy- 
ance which she had anticipated from the position of their 
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late guest had fallen upon them it had been felt griev- 
ously, from the moment m which Colonel Osborne 
called at the house, and now that going back to the 
cottage must be endured Priscilla understood that 
there had been a settlement between Trevelyan and 
Stanbury as to the cost of the establishment so far, — 
but that must now be at an end In their present circum- 
stances, she would not continue to live there, and had 
already made mquiries as to some humble roof for their 
shelter For herself «he would not have cared had it 
been necessary for her to hide herself m a hut, — ^for her- 
self, as regarded any feeling as to her own standing m 
the village For herself, she was ashamed of nothmg 
But her mother would suffer, and she knew what Aunt 
Stanbury would say to Dorothy To Dorothy at the 
present moment, if Dorothy should think of accepting her 
suitor, the change might be very deleterious, but still it 
should be made She could not endure to live there on the 
very hard-earned proceeds of her brother’s pen, — ^pro- 
ceeds which were not only hard-earned, but precarious 
She gave warning to the two servants who had been 
hired, and consulted with Mrs Crocket as to a cottage, 
and was careful to let it be known throughout Nuncombe 
Putney that the Clock House was to be abandoned The 
Clock House had been taken furnished for six months, of 
which half were not yet over, but there were other ex- 
penses of living there much greater than the rent, and 
go she would Her mother sighed and assented, and 
Mrs Crocket, having strongly but fruitlessly advised 
that the Clock House should be inhabited at any rate 
for the SIX months, promised her assistance ‘It has 
been a bad business, Mrs Crocket,’ said Priscilla, ‘and 
all we can do now is to get out of it as well as we can 
Every mouthful I eat chokes me while I stay there ’ 
‘It ain’t good, certainly, miss, not to know as you’re 
all straight the first thing as you wakes in the mommg,’ 
said Mrs Crocket, — ^who was always able to feel wlien 
she woke that everything was straight with her 
Then there came the correspondence between Pris- 
cilla and Hugh Priscilla was at first decided, mdeed. 
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but mild in the expression of her decision To this, and 
to one or two other missives couched in terms of in- 
creasing decision, Hugh answered with manly, self- 
asserting, overbearing arguments The house was theirs 
till Christmas, between this and then he would thmk 
about it He could very well afford to keep the house on 
till next Midsummer, and then they might see what had 
best be done There was plenty of money, and Priscilla 
need not put herself mto a flutter In answer to that 
word flutter, Priscilla wrote as fallows, — 

‘Clock House, September 16, 186 — 

Dear Hugh, 

‘I know very well how good you are, and how 
generous, but you must allow me to have feelings as 
well as yourself I will not consent to have myself 
regarded as a grand lady out of your earnings How 
should I feel when some day I heard that you had run 
yourself mto debt^* Neither mamma nor I could endure 
It Dorothy is provided for now, at any rate for a time, 
and what we have is enough for us You know I am not 
too proud to take anythmg you can spare us, when we 
are oursehes placed m a proper position, but I could not 
li\e m this great house, while 3 ’’ 0 u are paying for every- 
thing, — and I will not Mamma quite agrees with me, 
and we shall go out of it on Michaelmas-day Mrs 
Crocket savs she thmks she can get you a tenant for flie 
three months, out of Exeter, — if not for the whole rent, 
at least for part of it I think we have already got a 
small place for eight shillings a w^eek, a little out of the 
village, on the road to Cockchaffington You will re- 
member it Old Soames used to live there Our old 
furniture will be ]ust enough There is a mite of a 
garden, and Mrs Crocket says she thinks we can get it 
for seven shillings, or perhaps for six and sixpence, 
if we stay there We shall go in on the 29th Mrs 
Crocket will see about having somebody to take care 
of the house 

‘Your most affectionate sister, 

‘Priscilla * 
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On the receipt of this letter, Hugh proceeded to 
Nuncombe At this tune he was making about ten 
gumeas a week, and thought that he saw his way to 
fuither work No doubt the ten guineas were pre- 
carious, — that IS, the ‘Daily Record' might discontinue 
his services to-morrow, if the ‘Daily Record’ thought 
fit to do so The greater part of his earnmgs came from 
the DR,’ and the editor had only to say that things 
did not suit any longer, and there would be an end of it 
He was not as a lawyer or a doctor with manj clients 
who could not all be supposed to withdraw their custom 
at once, but leading articles were thmgs wanted with at 
least as much regularity as physic or law, and Hugh 
Stanbury, believing m himself, did not think it probable 
that an editor, who knew what he was about, would 
withdraw his patronage He was proud of his weekly 
ten gumeas, feeling sure that a weekly ten guineas 
would not as yet have been his had he stuck to the Bar 
as a profession He had calculated, when Mrs Tre- 
velyan left the Clock House, that two hundred a year 
would enable his mother to continue to reside there, the 
rent of the place furnished, or haif-fumished, being only 
eighty, and he thought that he could pay the two hundred 
easily He thought so still, when he received Priscilla’s 
last letter, but he knew somethmg of the stubbornness 
of his dear sister, and he, therefore, went down to 
Nuncombe Putney, m order that he might use the vio- 
lence of his logic on his mother 

He had heard of Mr Gibson from both Priscilla and 
from Dorothy, and was certainly desirous that ‘dear old 
Dolly,’ as he called her, should be settled comfortably 
But when dear old Dolly wrote to him declaring that it 
could not be so, that Mr Gibson was a very nice gentle- 
man, of whom she could not say that she was particu- 
larly fond, — ‘though I really do think that he is an 
excellent man, and if it was any other girl in the world, 
I should recommend her to take him,’ — ^and that she 
thought that she would rather not get married, he wrote 
to her the kindest brotherly letter m the world, telling 
her that she was a ‘brick,’ and suggesting to her that 
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there might come some day some one who would suit 
her taste better than Mr Gibson ‘Fm not very fond 
of parsons myself,* said Hugh, ‘but you must not tell 
that to Aunt Stanbury * Then he suggested that as he 
was going down to Nuncombe, Dorothy should get 
leave of absence and come over and meet him at the 
Clock House Dorothy demanded the leave of absence 
somewhat imperiously, and was at home at the Clock 
House when Hugh arrived 

‘And so that little affair couldn’t? come oflf ?* said Hugh 
at their first famih meeting 

‘It V as a pity,* said Mrs Stanbury, plaintively She 
had been very plamtive on the subject What a thing it 
would have been for her, could she have seen Dorothy 
so well established* 

‘There’s no help for spilt milk, mother,* said Hugh 
Mrs Stanbury shook her head 

‘Dorothy was quite right,’ said Priscilla 
‘Of course she was right,’ said Hugh ‘Who doubts 
her being right? Bless my soul* What’s any girl to do 
if she don’t like a man except to tell him so? I honour 
you, Dolly, — ^not that I ever should have doubted you 
You’re too much of a chip of the old block to say you 
liked a man when you didn’t ’ 

‘He is a very excellent young man,’ said Mrs 
Stanbury 

‘An excellent fiddlestick, mother Loving and liking 
don’t go by excellence Besides, I don’t know about his 
being any better than anybody else, just because he ’s a 
cleigyman * 

‘A clerg 3 mian is more likely to be steady than other 
men,’ said the mother 

‘Steady, yes, and as selfish as you please ’ 

‘Your father was a clergyman, Hugh * 

*I don’t mean to say that they are not as good as 
others, but I won’t have it that they are better They 
are always dealing with the Bible, till they think them- 
selves apostles But when money comes up, or comfort, 
or , for the matter of that either, a pretty woman with a 
little money, then they are as human as the rest of us ’ 
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If the truth had been told on that occasion, Hugh 
Stanbury would have had to own that he had written 
lately two or three rather stinging articles in the Daily 
Record,' as *to the assumed merits and actual dements 
of the clergy of the Church of England ’ It is astonish- 
ing how fluent a man is on a subject when he has lately 
delivered himself respecting it in this fashion 

Nothmg on that evenmg was said about the Clock 
House, or about Priscilla's mtentions Priscilla was up 
early on the next morning, intending to discuss it in 
the garden with Hugh before breakfast, but Hugh was 
aware of her purpose and avoided her It was his inten- 
tion to speak first to his mother, and though his mother 
was, as he knew, very much in awe of her daughter, he 
thought that he might carry his pomt, at any rate for 
the next three months, by forcing an assent from the 
elder lady So he managed to waylay Mrs Stanbury 
before she descended to the parlour 

‘We can’t afford it, my dear, — ^indeed we can’t,' said 
Mrs Stanbury 

‘That's not the question, mother The rent must be 
paid up to Christmas, and you can hve here as cheap as 
you can anywhere * 

‘But Priscilla ’ 

‘Oh, Priscilla f Of course we know what Priscilla 
says Priscilla has been writmg to me about it m the 
most sensible manner in the world, but what does it all 
come to? If you are ashamed of taking assistance from 
me, I don't know who is to do anything for anybody 
You are comfortable here?' 

‘Very comfortable, only Priscilla feels 

‘Priscilla IS a tyrant, mother, and a very stern one 
Just make up your mind to stay here till Christmas If 
I tell you that I can afford it, surely that ought to be 
enough ' Then Dorothy entered the room, and Hugh 
appealed to her Dorothy had come to Nuncombe only 
on the day before, and had not been consulted on the 
subject She had been told that the Clock Hoirse was to 
be abandoned, and had been taken dovra to inspect the 
cottage m which old Soames had lived, — ^but her opinion 
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had not been asked Priscilla had quite made up her 
mind, and why should she ask an opinion of any one? 
But now Dorothy^s opmion w^as demanded ‘It's what 
I call the rhodomontade of independence,' said Hugh 
‘I suppose It IS very expense e,' suggested Dorothy 
‘The house must be paid for,' said Hugh, — ‘and if I 
say that I’ve got the money, is not that enough? A 
miserable, duty little place, where you 11 catch your 
death of lumbago, mother ' 

‘Of course it’s not a comfortable house,’ said Mrs 
Stanbur>, — ^who, of herself, was not at all mdifFerent to 
the comforts of her present residence 
‘And It is very dirty,’ said Dorothy 
‘The nastiest place I ever saw m my life Come, 
mother, if I say that I can afford it, ought not that to be 
enough for you? If you think you can’t trust me, there 's 
an end of everything, you know And Hugh, as he thus 
expressed himself, assumed an air of injured virtue 
Mrs Stanbury had very nearly yielded, when Pris- 
cilla came in among them It was impossible not to 
continue the conversation, though Hugh would much 
have preferred to have forced an assent from his mother 
before he opened his mouth on the subject to his sister 
‘My mother agrees with me,’ said he abruptly, ‘and so 
does Dolly, that it will be absurd to move aw^ay from 
this house at present ’ 

‘Mamma’* exclaimed Priscilla 
‘I don’t think I said that, Hugh,’ murmured Dorothy, 
softly 

‘I am sure I don’t want anythmg for myself,’ said 
Mrs Stanbury 

‘It’s I that want it,’ said Hugh ‘And I think that 
I’ve a right to have my wishes respected, so far as that 
goes 

*My dear Hugh,’ said Priscilla, ‘the cottage is already 
taken, and we shall certainly go mto it I spoke to Mrs 
Crocket yesterday about a cart for moving the things 
I’m sure mamma agrees with me What possible busi- 
ness can people have to hve in such a house as this wilii 
about twenty-four shillings a week for every thing? I 
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won’t do It And as the thing is settled, it is only mak- 
ing trouble to disturb it ’ 

I suppose, Priscilla,’ said Hugh, ‘you’ll do as your 
mother chooses-'’ 

‘Mamma chooses to go She has told me so already ’ 

‘You ha\e talked her into it ’ 

‘We had better go, Hugh,’ said Mrs Stanbury ‘Fm 
sure we had better go ’ 

‘Of course we shall go,’ said Priscilla ‘Hugh is \ery 
kmd and very gener<!ius, but he is only givmg trouble 
for nothing about this Had we not better go down to 
breakfast'- 

And so Priscilla carried the day They went down to 
breakfast, and during the meal Hugh would speak to 
nobody When the gloomy meal was over he took his 
pipe and walked out to the cottage It was an untidy- 
lookmg, rickety place, small and desolate, with a pre- 
tension about It of the lowest order, a pretension that 
was evidently ashamed of itself There was a porch 
And the one sitting-room had what the late Mr Soames 
had always called his bow window But the porch 
looked as though it were tumblmg down, and the bow 
window looked as though it were tumblmg out The 
parlour and the bedroom over it had been papered, — 
but the paper was torn and soiled, and in sundry places 
was hanging loose There was a miserable httle room 
called a kitchen to the right as you entered the door, m 
which the grate was worn out, and behind this was a 
shed with a copper In the garden there remamed the 
stumps and stalks of Mr Soames’s cabbages, and there 
were weeds m plenty, and a damp hole among some 
elder bushes called an arbour It was named Laburnum 
Cottage, from a shrub that grew at the end of the house 
Hugh Stanbury shuddered as he stood smoking among 
the cabbage-stalks How could a man ask such a girl as 
Nora Rowley to be his wife, whose mother lived in a 
place like this? While he was still standmg m the gar- 
den, and thinking of Priscilla’s obstmacy and his own 
ten guineas a week, and the sort of life which he hved m 
London, — ^where he dmed usually at his club,and denied 
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himself nothing m the way of pipes, beer, and beef- 
steaks, he heard a step behmd him, and turning round, 
saw his elder sister 

‘Hugh,’ she said, ‘you must not be angry with me ’ 
‘But I am angry with you 

‘I know you are, but you are unjust I am doing 
what I am sure is right * 

‘I never saw such a beastl}^ hole as this m all my life ’ 
*I don’t think it beastly at all You’ll find that I’ll 
make it nice Whatever we want here you shall give us 
You are not to think that I am too proud to take any- 
thing at your hands It is not that ’ 

‘It’s very like it * 

‘I have never refused an 3 rthing that is reasonable, but 
It IS quite unreasonable that we should go on living m such 
a place as that, as though we had three or four hundred 
a year of our own If mamma got used to the comfort 
of It, it would be hard then upon her to move Y ou shall 
give her what you can afford, and what is reasonable , but 
It is madness to thmk of living there I couldn t do it * 
‘You’re to have your way at any rate, it seems ’ 

‘But you must not quarrel with me, Hugh Give me 
a kiss I don’t have you often with me, and yet you are 
the only man in the world that I ever speak to, or even 
know I sometimes half think that the bread is so hard 
and the water so bitter, that life will become impossible 
I try to get over it, but if you were to go away from me 
in anger, I should be so beaten for a week or two that 
I could do nothing ’ 

‘Why won’t you let me do anythmg?’ 

‘I will, — whatever you please But kiss me * Then 
he kissed her, as he stood among Mr Soames’s cabbage- 
stalks ‘Dear Hugh, you are such a god to me^’ 

‘You don’t treat me like a divinity ’ 

‘But I thiijk of you as one when you are absent The 
gods were never obeyed when they showed themselves 
Let us go and have a walk Come , — shall we get as fkr 
as Ridleigh MilP’ Then they started together, and all 
unpleasantness was over between them when they re- 
turned to the Clock House 
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CHAPTER XLIF 

BROOKE BURGESS TAKES LEAVE OF EXETER 

T he time had arrived at \\hich Brooke Burgess was 
to leave Exeter He had made his tour through the 
county, and returned to spend his two last nights at 
Miss Stanbury’s house When he came back Dorothy 
was still at Nuncombe, but she arri\ed in the Close the 
day before his departure Her mother and sister had 
wished her to stay at Nuncombe 'There is a bed for 
you now, and a place to be comfortable in/ Priscilla had 
said, laughing, and you may as well see the last of us ' 
But Dorothy declared that she had named a da}^ to her 
aunt, and that she would not break her engagement ‘I 
suppose you can stay if you like,’ Priscilla had urged 
But Dorothy was of opinion that she ought not to stay 
She said not a word about Brooke Burgess, but it may 
be that it would have been matter of regret to her not 
to shake hands with him once more Brooke declared 
to her that had she not come back he would have gone 
over to Nuncombe to see her, but Dorothy did not con- 
sider herself entitled to believe that 

On the morning of the last day Brooke went over to 
his uncle’s office Tve come to say Good-bye, Uncle 
Barty,’ he said 

‘Good-bye, my boy Take care of yourself 
‘I mean to try ’ 

‘You haven’t quarrelled with the old woman, — ^have 
you?’ said Uncle Barty 

‘Not yet, — ^that is to say, not to the knife ’ 

‘And you still believe that you are to have her money?’ 
‘I believe nothing one way or the other You may 
be sure of this, — I shall never count it mine till I’ve got 
It, and I shall never make myself so sure of it as to break 
my heart because I don’t get it I supposb I’ve got as 
good a right to it as anybody else, and I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t take it if it come m my way * 

‘I don’t think it ever will,* said the old man, after a 
pause 
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*l shall be none the worse/ said Brooke 
‘Yes, you will You’ll be a broken-hearted man 
And she means to break your heart She does it on pur- 
pose She has no more idea of leavmg you her money 
than I have Why should she^” 

‘Simply because she takes the fancy ’ 

‘Fancy ^ Believe me, there is very little fancy about 
It There isn’t one of the name she wouldn’t ruin if she 
could She’d break all our hearts if she could get at them 
Look at me and my position I ’m httle more than a clerk 
m the concern By God, — I’m not so well off as a senior 
clerk in many a bank If there came a bad time, I must 
lose as the others would lose, — but a clerk never loses 
And my share in the business is almost a nothing It’s 
just nothing, — compared to what it would have been, 
only for her ’ 

Brooke had known that his uncle was a disappointed, 
or at least a discontented man, but he had never known 
much of the old man’s circumstances, and certainly had 
not expected to hear him speak in the stram that he had 
now used He had heard often that his Uncle Barty 
disliked Miss Stanbury, and had not been surprised at 
former sharp, biting little words spoken in reference 
to that ladys character But he had not expected 
such a tirade of abuse as the banker had now poured 
out ‘Of course I know nothing about the bank,’ said 
he, ‘but I did not suppose that she had had anything to 
do with It ’ 

‘Where do you thmk the money came from that she 
has got? Did you ever hear that she had anything of her 
own? She never had a penny, — ^never a penny It came 
out of this house It is the capital on which this business 
was founded, and on which it ought to be carried on to 
this day My brother had thrown her off, by heavens, 
yes, — ^had thrown her off He had found out what she 
was, and had got rid of her ’ 

But he left her his money * 

‘Yes, — ^she got near him when he was dying, and he 
did leave her his money, — ^his money, and my money, 
and your father’s money * 
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*He could have given her nothing, Uncle Barty, that 
wasn’t his o'mx ’ 

Of course that’s true, — it’s true in one way You 
might say the same of a man who was co7encd into 
lea\ mg every shilling away from his own children I 
wasn’t in Exeter when the will was made We none of 
us were here But she was here, and when we came to 
see him die, there we found her She had had her rev enge 
upon him, and she means to ha\ e it on all of us I don t 
believe she’ll ever le^e you a shillmg, Brooke You 11 
find her out yet, and you’ll talk of her to your nephews 
as I do to you ’ 

Biooke made some ordinary answer to this, and bade 
his uncle adieu He had allowed himself to entertain a 
half chivalrous idea that he could produce a reconcilia- 
tion between Miss Stanbury and his uncle Barty, and 
since he had been at Exeter he had said a word, fiist 
to the one and then to the other, hinting at the subject, — 
but his hints had certainly not been successful As he 
walked from the bank into the High Street he could not 
fail to ask himself whether there were any grounds for 
the terrible accusations which he had just heard from 
his uncle’s lips Something of the same kind, though in 
form much less violent, had been repeated to him very 
often by others of the family Though he had as a boy 
known Miss Stanbury well, he had been taught to regard 
her as an ogress All the Buigesses had regarded Miss 
Stanbury as an ogress since that unfortunate will had 
come to light But she was an ogress from whom some- 
thing might be gained, — ^and the ogress had still per- 
sisted in saying that a Burgess should be her heir It 
had therefore come to pass that Brooke had been brought 
up half to revere her and half to abhor her ‘She is a 
dreadful woman,’ said his branch of the family, ‘who 
will not scruple at anything evil But as it seems that 
you may probably reap the advantage of the evil that she 
does. It will become you to put up with her iniquity ’ 
As he had become old enough to understand the nature 
of her position, he had determined to judge for himself, 
but his judgment hitherto simply amounted to this, — 
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that Miss Stanbury was a \ery singular old woman, 
with a kind heart and good instincts, but so capricious 
withal that no sensible man would risk his happiness on 
expectations formed on her promises Guided by this 
opmion, he had resolved to be attentive to her and, 
after a certain fashion, submissive, but certainly not to 
become her slave She had thrown over her nephew 
She was constantly complaining to him of her niece 
Now and again she would sa> a very bitter word to him 
about himself When he had left Exeter on his little 
excursion, no one was so much in favour with her as 
Mr Gibson On his return he found that Mr Gibson 
had been altogether discarded, and was spoken of m 
terms of almost insolent abuse * If I were ever so humble 
to her,' he had said to himself, *it would do no good, 
and there is nothing I hate so much as humility ' He 
had thus determmed to take the goods the gods pro- 
vided, should It e\er come to pass that such godlike 
provision was laid before him out of Miss Stanbury's 
coffers, — but not to alter his mode of life or put himself 
out of his wa> in obedience to her behests, as a man 
might be expected to do who was destined to recei\e 
so rich a legacy Upon this idea he had acted, still 
believmg the old woman to be good, but belie\mg at 
the same time that she was very capricious Now he 
had heard what his Uncle Bartholomew Burgess had 
had to say upon the matter, and he could not refrain 
from asking himself whether his uncle's accusations 
were true 

In a narrow passage between the High Street and the 
Close he met Mr Gibson There had come to be that 
sort of intimacy between the two men which grows from 
closeness of position rather than from any social desire 
on either side, and it was natural that Burgess should 
say a word of farewell On the previous evening Miss 
Stanbury had relieved her mind by turning Mr Gibson 
into ridicule m her description to Brooke of the manner 
m w^hich the clergyman had carried on his love affair, and 
she had at the same time declared that Mr Gibson had 
been most violently impertinent to herself He knew. 
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therefore, that Miss Stanbur^ and Mr Gibson had be- 
come two, and would on this occasion ha\e passed on 
without a word relative to the old lady had Mr Gibson 
allowed him to do so But Mr Gibson spoke his mmd 
freely 

‘Off to-morrow, are you he said ‘Good-bt e I hope 
we may meet agam, but not in the same house, Mr 
Burgess ’ 

‘There or an 3 rwhere I shall be very happy,* said 
Brooke 

‘Not there, certamly While you were absent Miss 
Stanbury treated me m such a way that I shall certamly 
never put my foot in her house agam ’ 

‘Dear mef I thought that y-ou and she were such 
great friends * 

‘I knew her very well, of course, — and respected her 
She is a good churchwoman, and is charitable in the 
city, but she has got such a tongue m her head that there 
IS no bearing it when she does what she calls giving you 
a bit of her mind ’ 

‘She has been mdulgent to me, and has not given me 
much of it * 

‘Your time will come, Fve no doubt,’ continued Mr 
Gibson ‘Everybody has always told me that it would 
be so Even her oldest friends knew it \ ou ask Mrs 
MacHugh, or Mrs French, at Heavitree * 

‘Mrs French’* said Brooke, laughing ‘That would 
hardly be fair evidence ’ 

‘Why not? I don’t know a better judge of character 
in all Exeter than Mrs French And she and Miss 
Stanbury have been intimate all their lives Ask your 
uncle at the bank * 

‘My uncle and Miss Stanbury never were friends,’ 
said Brooke 

‘Ask Hugh Stanbury what he thinks of her But don’t 
suppose I want to say a word against her I wouldn’t 
for the world do such a thing Only, as we've met there 
and all that, I thought it best to let you know that she 
had treated me in such a way, and has been altogether 
so violent, that I never will go there again ’ So saying. 
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Mr Gibson passed on, and was of opinion that he had 
spoken 'With great generosity of the old woman who 
had treated him so badly 

In the afternoon Biooke Burgess went over to the 
further end of the Close, and called on Mrs MacHugh, 
and fiom thence he walked across to Heavitree, and 
called on the Frenches It may be doubted whether he 
would ha've been so well behaved to these ladies had 
they not been appealed to by Mr Gibson as witnesses 
to the character of Miss Stanbuny He got very little 
from Mrs MacHugh That lady was kind and cordial, 
and expressed man> wishes that she might see him 
again in Exeter W hen he said a few words about Mr 
Gibson, Mrs MacHugh only laughed, and declared that 
the gentleman would soon find a plaister for that sore 
‘There are more fishes than one in the sea,’ she said 
‘But I’m afraid they’ve quarrelled, Mrs MacHugh * 
‘So they tell me VV hat should we have to talk about 
here if somebody didn’t quarrel sometimes She and I 
ought to get up a quarrel for the good of the pubhc, — 
only they know that I never can quarrel with anybody 
I never see anybody interesting enough to quarrel with ’ 
But Mrs MacHugh said nothing about Miss Stanbury, 
except that she sent over a message with reference to a 
rubber of w^hist for the next night but one 

He found the two French girls sitting with their 
mother, and they all expressed their great gratitude to 
him for coming to say good-bye before he went ‘It is 
so very nice of you, Mr Burgess,’ said Camilla, ‘and 
particularly just at present ’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Arabella, ‘because you know 
things have been so unpleasant ’ 

My dears, never mind about that,’ said Mrs French 
‘Miss Stanbury has meant everything for the best, and 
It IS all over now ’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by its being all over, 
mamma,’ said Camilla ‘As far as I can understand, it 
has ne\ er been begun ’ 

My dear, the least said the soonest mended,* said 
Mrs French 
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*That*s of course, mamma/ said Camilla ‘but yet 
one can’t hold one’s tongue altogether All the city is 
talking about it, and I dare say Mr Burgess has heard 
as much as anybody else ’ 

‘Fve heard nothing at all/ said Brooke 

‘Oh yes, you have,’ continued Camilla Aiabella 
conceived herself at this moment to be situated in so 
delicate a position, that it was best that her sister should 
talk about it, and that she herself should hold her tongue, 
— ^with the except! on,<» perhaps, of a hint here and there 
which might be of assistance, for Arabella completely 
understood that the prize was now to be hers, if the 
prize could be rescued out of the Stanbury clutches She 
was aware, — ^no one better aware, — ^how her sister had 
interfered with her early hopes, and was sure, in her 
own mind, that all her disappointment had come from 
fratricidal rivalry on the part of Camilla It had ne\ er, 
however, been open to hei to quarrel with Camilla 
There they were, linked together, and together they 
must fight their battles As two pigs may be seen at 
the same trough, each striving to take the delicacies 
of the banquet from the other, and yet enjoying always 
the warmth of the same dunghill in amicable contiguity, 
so had these young ladies lived m sisterly friendship, 
while each was striving to take a husband from the 
other They had understood the position, and, though 
for years back they had talked about Mr Gibson, they 
had never quarrelled, but now, m these latter days of 
the Stanbury interference, there had come tacitly to be 
something of an understanding between them that, if 
any fighting were still possible on the subject, one must 
be put forward and the other must yield There had 
be^en no spoken agreement, but Arabella quite under- 
stood that she was to be put forward It was for her 
to take up the running, and to win, if possible, against 
the Stanbury filly That was her view, and she was 
inclined to give Camilla credit for acting in accordance 
with It with honesty and zeal She felt, therefore, that 
her words on the present occasion ought to be few 
^e sat back m her comer of the sofa, and was inta:it 
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on her work, and shewed by the pensiveness of her 
brow that there were thoughts within her bosom of 
which she was not disposed to speak ‘You must have 
heard a great deal,’ said Camilla, laughing ‘You must 
know how poor Mr Gibson has been abused, because 
he wouldn t ’ 

‘Camilla, don’t be foolish,’ said Mrs French 
‘Because he w^ouldn’t what?*’ asked Brooke ‘What 
ought he to have done that he didn’t do?*’ 

‘I don’t know an>1:hing about ^ught,’ said Camilla 
‘That’s a matter of taste altogether ’ 

‘I’m the worst hand in the world at a riddle,’ said 
Brooke 

‘How sly >ou are,’ continued Camilla, laughing, ‘as 
if dear Aunt Stanbury hadn’t confided all her hopes 
to you ’ 

‘Camilla, dear, — don’t,’ said Arabella 
‘But when a gentleman is hunted, and can’t be caught, 
I don’t think he ought to be abused to his face ’ 

‘But who hunted him, and who abused him?** asked 
Brooke 

‘Mind, I don’t mean to say a word against Miss 
Stanbury, M’' Burgess We’ve known her and loved 
her all our li\es, — haven’t we, mamma?’ 

‘And respected her,’ said Arabella 
‘Quite so,’ contmued Camilla ‘But you know, Mr 
Burgess, that she likes her own way ’ 

*I don’t know anybody that does not,’ said Brooke 
‘And when she ’s disappointed, she shows it There ’s 
no doubt she is disappointed now, Mr Burgess ’ 
‘What’s the good of going on, Camilla?’ said Mrs 
French Arabella sat silent m her corner, with a con- 
scious glow of satisfaction, as she reflected that the 
joint disappointment of the elder and the younger Miss 
Stanbury had been caused by a tender remembrance 
of her own charms Had not dear Mr Gibson told 
her, m the glowing language of truth, that there was 
nothing further from his thoughts than the idea of 
taking Dorothy Stanbury for his wife? 

‘W ell, you know,’ continued Camilla, ‘I thmk that 
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when a person makes an attempt, and comes by the 
worst of It, that person should put up with the defeat, 
and not say all manner of ill-natured things Every- 
body knows that a certam gentleman is very intimate 
m this house ’ 

‘Don’t, dear,’ said Arabella, in a whisper 
‘ Y es, I shall,’ said Camilla ‘I don’t know w hy people 
should hold their tongues, when other people^ talk so 
loudly I don t care a bit what anybody says about the 
gentleman and us We have known him for ever so 
many years, and mamma is very fond of him ’ 

‘Indeed I am, Camilla,’ said Mrs French 
‘And for the matter of that, so am I, — ^very,* said 
Camilla, laughing bravely ‘I don’t care who knows it ’ 
‘Don’t be so silly, child,’ said Arabella Camilla was 
certainly doing her best, and Arabella was grateful 
‘We don’t care what people may say,’ continued 
Camilla again ‘Of course we heard, as everybody else 
heard too, that a certam gentleman was to be married 
to a certain lady It was nothing to us whether he was 
married or not ’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ said Arabella 
‘We never spoke ill of the young lady We did not 
mterfere If the gentleman liked the young lady, he 
was quite at liberty to marry her, as far as we were con- 
cerned We had been in the habit of seeing him here, 
almost as a brother, and perhaps we might feel that a 
connection with that particular young lady would take 
him from us, but we never hmted so much even as that, 
— ^to him or to anyone else Why should we? It was 
nothing to us Now it turns out that the gentleman 
never meant anything of the kind, whereupon he is 
pretty nearly kicked out of the house, and all manner 
of ill-natured things are said about us everywhere ’ By 
this time Camilla had become quite excited, and was 
speakmg with much animation 

‘How can you be so foolish, Camilla?’ said Arabella 
‘Perhaps I am foolish,’ said Camilla, ‘to care what 
anybody says ’ 

‘What can it all be to Mr Burgess?’ said Mrs French. 
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‘Only this, that as we all like Mr Burgess, and as he 
IS almost one of the family in the Close, I think he ought 
to know why we are not quite so cordial as we used to 
be Now that the matter is over I have no doubt things 
will get right agam And as for the young lady, Tm sure 
we feel for her We thmk it was the aunt who was 
mdiscreet * 

‘And then she has such a tongue,’ said Arabella 
Our friend Brooke, of course, knew the whole truth, 
— knew the nature of Mr GibsiSn’s failure, and knew 
also how Dorothy had acted in the affair He was 
mclined, moreover, to believe that the ladies who were 
now talking to him were as well instructed on the 
subject as was he himself He had heard, too, of the 
ambition of the two young ladies now before him, and 
believed that that ambition was not yet dead But he 
did not think it incumbent on him to fight a battle even 
on behalf of Dorothy He might have declared that 
Dorothy, at least, had not been disappointed, but he 
thought It better to be silent about Dorothy ‘Yes,’ he 
said, Miss Stanbury has a tongue, but I think it speaks 
as much good as it does evil, and perhaps that is a great 
deal to sa^ for any lady’s tongue ’ 

‘We nevei speak evil of anybody,’ said Camilla, 
‘never It is a rule with us ’ Then Brooke took his 
leave, and the three ladies were cordial and almost 
affectionate m their farewell greetings 

Brooke was to start on the following morning before 
anybody would be up except Martha, and Miss Stanbury 
was very melancholy durmg the evening ‘We shall 
miss him very much, shall we not?* she said, appealing 
to Dorothy ‘I am sure you will miss him very much,’ 
said Dorothy ‘We are so stupid here alone,’ said Miss 
Stanbui y When they had drank their tea, she sat nearly 
silent for half an hour, and then summoned him up into 
her own room ‘So you are going Brooke'^’ she said 
‘Yes, I must go now They would dismiss me if I 
stayed an hour longer ’ 

‘It was good of you to come to the old woman, and 
you must let me hear of you from time to time ’ 
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*Of course FIl write ’ 

‘And, Brooke, ’ 

‘What IS It, Aunt Stanbury?’ 

‘Do you want any money, Brooke?’ 

‘No, — none, thank you I’ve plenty for a bachelor ’ 
‘When you think of marrying, Brooke, mind you tell 
me ’ 

‘I’ll be sure to tell you, — ^but I can t promise yet when 
that will be ’ She said nothing more to him, though 
she paused once more as though she were gomg to 
speak She kissed him and bade him good-bye, saymg 
that she would not go down-stairs again that evemng 
He was to tell Dorothy to go to bed And so they 
parted 

But Dorothy did not go to bed for an hour after that 
When Brooke came down into the parlour with his 
message she mtended to go at once, and put up her work, 
and lit her candle, and put out her hand to him, and said 
good-bye to him But, for all that, she remained there 
for an hour with him At first she said very httle, but 
by degrees her tongue was loosened, and she found 
herself talking with a freedom which she could hardly 
herself understand She told him how thoroughly she 
believed her aunt to be a good woman — ^how sure she 
was that her aunt was at any rate honest ‘As for me,’ 
said Dorothy, ‘I know that I have displeased her about 
Mr Gibson, — and I would go away, only that I think 
she would be so desolate ’ Then Brooke begged her 
never to allow the idea of leavmg Miss Stanbury to enter 
her head Because Miss Stanbury was capricious, he 
said, not on that account should her caprices either be 
indulged or permitted That was his doctrine respect- 
ing Miss Stanbury, and he declared that, as regarded 
himself, he would never be either disrespectful to her 
or submissive ‘It is a great mistake,’ he said, ‘to think 
that anybody is either an angel or a devil ’ When 
Dorothy expressed an opinion that with some people 
angelic tendencies were predominant, and with others 
diabolic tendencies, he assented, but declared that it 
was not always easy to tell the one tendency from the 
507 o 
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other At last, when Dorothy had made about five 
attempts to go, Mr Gibson's name was mentioned ‘I 
am very glad that you are not going to be Mrs Gibson/ 
said he 

‘I don’t know why you should be glad ’ 

‘Because I should not have liked your husband, — ^not 
as your husband ’ 

‘He is an excellent man, I’m sure,’ said Dorothy 

‘Nevertheless I am very glad But I did not think 
you would accept him, and I congratulate you on your 
escape You v\ould have been nothing to me as Mrs 
Gibson ’ 

‘Shouldn’t P’ said Dorothy, not knowing what else 
to say 

‘But now I think we shall always be friends * 

‘I’m sure I hope so, Mr Burgess But indeed I must 
go now It is ever so late, and you will hardly get any 
sleep Goodnight* Then he took her hand, and pressed 
It very warmly, and referring to a promise before made 
to her, he assured her that he would certainly make 
acquaintance with her brother as soon as he was back m 
London Dorothy, as she went up to bed, was more 
than ever satisfied with herself, in that she had not 
yielded in reference to Mr Gibson 


CHAPTER XLF 
TREVELYAN AT VENICE 

T revelyan passed on moodily and alone from 
Turin to Venice, always expecting letters from 
Bozzie, and receiving from time to time the dispatches 
which that functionary forwarded to him, as must be 
acknowledged, with great punctuality For Mr Bozzie 
did his work, not only with a conscience, but with a will 
He was now, as he had declared more than once, alto- 
gether de\oted to Mr Trevelyan’s interest, and as he 
was an actn e, enterprising man, always on the alert to 
be doing something, and as he loved the work of writing 
dispatches, Trevelyan received a great many letters 
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from Bozzle It is not exaggeration to say that every 
letter made him for the time a \ ery wretched man This 
ex-policeman wrote of the wife of his bosom, — of her 
who had been the wife of his bosom, and who was the 
mother of his child, who was at this very time the only 
woman whom he loved, — ^with an entire absence of 
delicacy Bozzle would have thought reticence on his 
part to be dishonest We remember Othello’s demand 
of lago That was the demand which Bozzle understood 
that Trevelyan had m^e of him, and he was minded to 
obey that order But Trevelyan, though he had in truth 
given the order, was like Othello also in this, — ^that he 
would have preferred before all the prizes of the world 
to have had proof brought home to him exactly opposite 
to that which he demanded But there was nothmg so 
terrible to him as the grinding suspicion that he was to 
be kept in the dark Bozzle could find out facts There- 
fore he gave, in effect, the same order that Othello 
gave, — and Bozzle went to work determined to obey it 
There came many dispatches to Venice, and at last there 
came one, which created a correspondence which shall 
be given here at length The first is a letter from Mr 
Bozzle to his employer — 

‘55, Stony Walk, Union Street, Borough, 
‘September 29, 186 — , 4 SO p m 

‘Hond Sir, 

‘Since I wrote yesterday morning, something has 
occurred which, it may be, and I think it will, will help 
to bring this melancholy affair to a satisfactory termma- 
tion and conclusion I had better explain, Mr Trewil- 
yan, how I have been at work from the beginning about 
watching the Colonel I couldn’t do nothing with the 
porter at the Albany, which he is always mostly muzzled 
with beer, and he wouldn’t have taken my money, not 
on the square So, when it was tellegrammed to me as 
the Colonel was on the move in the North, I put on two 
boys as knows the Colonel, at eighteenpence a day, at 
each end, one Piccadilly end, and the other Savilie Row 
end, and yesterday morning, as quick as ever could be. 
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after the Limited Express Edinburgh Male Up was in, 
there comes the Saville Row End Boy here to say as the 
Colonel was lodged safe m his downey Then I was 
off immediate myself to St Diddulph’s, because I knows 
what it IS to trust to Inferiors when matters gets delicate 
Now, there hadn^t been no letters from the Colonel, nor 
none to him as I could make out, though that mightn’t 
be so sure She might have had ’em addressed to A Z , 
or the like of that, at any of the Post-offices as was 
distant, as nobody could give -the notice to ’em all 
Barring the money, which I know ain’t an object when 
the end is so desirable, it don’t do to be too ubiketous, 
because things will go astray But I’ve kept my eye 
uncommon open, and I don’t think there have been no 
letters since that last which was sent, Mr Trewilyan, 
let any of ’em, parsons or what not, say what they will 
And I don’t see as parsons are better than other folk 
when they has to do with a lady as likes her fancy-man ’ 

Trevelyan, when he had read as far as this, threw 
down the letter and tore his hair in despair ‘My wife,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘Oh, my wife’’ But it was essential that 
he should read Bozzle’s letter, and he persevered 

‘Well, I took to the ground myself as soon as ever 
I heard that the Colonel was among us, and I hung out at 
the Full Moon They had been quite on the square with, 
me at the Full Moon, which I mention, because, of 
course, it has to be remembered, and it do come up as 
a hitem And I’m proud, Mr Trewilyan, as I did take 
to the ground myself, for what should happen but I see 
the Colonel as large as life ringing at the parson’s bell 
at 1 47 p m He was let in at 1 49, and he was let out 
at 2 17 He went away m a cab which it was kept, and 
I followed him till he was put down at the Arcade, and 
I left him having his ’ed washed and greased at Trufitt’s 
rooms, half-way up It was a wonder to me when I 
see this, Mr Trewilyan, as he didn’t have his ’ed done 
first, as they most of ’em does when they’re going to see 
their ladies, but I couldn’t make nothing of that, though 
I did try to put too and too together, as I always does 
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‘What he did at the parson’s, Mr Trewilyan, I won’t 
say I saw, and I won’t say I know It’s my opinion the 
young woman there isn’t on the square, though she’s 
been remembered too, and is a hitem of course And, 
Mr Trewilyan, it do go against the gram with me when 
they’re remembered and am’t on the square I doesn’t 
expect too much of Human Nature, which is poor, as 
the saying goes, but when they’re remembered and am’t 
on the square after that, it’s too bad for Human Nature. 
It’s more than poor Jt’s what I calls beggarly 

‘He ain’t been there smce, Mr Trewilyan, and he 
goes out of town to-morrow by the 1 15 p m express 
to Bridport So he lets on, but of course I shall see to 
that That he’s been at St Diddulph’s, in the house 
from 1 47 to 2 17, you may take as a fact There won’t 
be no shakmg of that, because I have it in my mem 
book, and no Counsel can get the better of it Of course 
he went there to see her, and it’s my belief he did The 
young woman as was remembered says he didn’t, but 
she isn’t on the square They never is when a lady wants 
to see her gentleman, though they comes round after- 
wards, and tells up everything when it comes before 
his ordmary lordship 

‘If you ask me, Mr Trewilyan, I don’t think it’s ripe 
yet for the court, but we’ll have it ripe before long I’ll 
keep a look-out, because it’s just possible she may 
leave town If she do. I’ll be down upon them together, 
and no mistake 

‘Yours most respectful, 

‘S Bozzle * 

Every word m the letter had been a dagger to Tre- 
velyan, and yet he felt himself to be under an obligation 
to the man who had written it No one else would or 
could make facts known to him If she were innocent, 
let him know that she were innocent, and he would 
proclaim her innocence, and believe in her innocence, — 
and sacrifice himself to her innocence, if such sao’ifice 
were necessary But if she were guilty, let him also 
know that He knew how bad ;t was, all tl^t bribmg of 
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postmen and maidservants, who took his money, and 
her money also, very likely It was dirt, all of it But 
who had put him mto the dirt? His wife had, at least, 
deceived him, — ^had deceived him and disobeyed him, 
and It was necessary that he should know the facts Life 
without a Bozzle would now have been to him a perfect 
blank 

The Colonel had been to the parsonage at St Did- 
dulph’s, and had been admitted f As to that he had no 
doubt Nor did he really doubt that his wife had seen the 
visitor He had sent his wife first into a remote village on 
Dartmoor, and there she had been visited by her — lover > 
How was he to use any other word? lago, — oh, lago* 
The pity of it, lago^ Then, when she had learned that 
this was discovered, she had left the retreat in which he 
had placed her, — ^without permission from him, — and 
had taken herself to the house of a relative of hers 
Here she was visited again by her — Clover’ Oh, lago, 
the pity of It, lago^ And then there had been between 
them an almost constant correspondence So much he 
had ascertamed as fact, but he did not for a moment 
believe that Bozzle had learned all the facts There 
might be correspondence, or even visits, of which Bozzle 
could learn nothing How could Bozzle know where 
Mrs Trevelyan was during all those hours which 
Colonel Osborne passed in London? That which he 
knew, he knew absolutely, and on that he could act, but 
there was, of course, much of which he knew nothing 
Gradually the truth would unveil itself, and then he 
would act He would tear that Colonel mto fragments, 
and throw his wife from him with all the ignominy 
which the law made possible to him 

But in the meantime he wrote a letter to Mr Out- 
house Colonel Osborne, after all that had been said, 
had been admitted at the parsonage, and Trevelyan was 
determined to let the clergyman know what he thought 
about It The oftener he turned the matter in his mind, 
as he walked slowly up and down the piazza of St Mark, 
the more absurd it appeared to him to doubt that his 
Wife had seen the man Of course she had seen him 
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He walked there nearly the whole night, thinking of it, 
and as he dragged himself off at last to his inn, had 
almost come to have but one desire, — enamel} , that he 
should find her out, that the evidence should be conclu- 
sive, that It should be proved, and so brought to an end 
Then he would destroy her, and destroy that man, — 
and afterwards destroy himself, so bitter to him would 
be his Ignominy He almost revelled in the idea of the 
tragedy he would make It was three o’clock before he 
was in his bedroom, dhd then he wrote his letter to Mr 
Outhouse before he took himself to his bed It was 
as follows — 

‘Venice, Oct 4, 186 — 

‘Sir, 

‘Information of a certain kind, on which I can place 
a firm reliance, has reached me, to the effect that Colonel 
Osborne has been allowed to visit at your house during 
the sojourn of my wife under your roof I will thank 
you to inform me whether this be true, as, although I 
am confident of my facts, it is necessary, in reference to 
my ulterior conduct, that I should have from you either 
an admission or a denial of my assertion It is of course 
open to you to leave my letter unanswered Should you 
thmk proper to do so, I shall know also how to deal 
with that fact 

‘As to your conduct m admitting Colonel Osborne 
mto your house while my wife is there, — after all that 
has passed, and all that you know that has passed, — I 
am quite unable to speak with anything like moderation 
of feeling Had the man succeeded m forcing himself 
into your residence, you should have been the first to 
give me notice of it As it is, I have been driven to 
ascertain the fact from other sources I think that you 
have betrayed the trust that a husband has placed in you, 
and that you will find from the public voice that you will 
be regarded as having disgraced yourself as a clergyman 

‘In reference to my wife herself, I would wish her to 
know, that after what has now taken place, I shall not 
feel myself justified in leaving our child longer m her 
hands, even tender as are his years I shall take steps 
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for having him removed What further I shall do to 
vmdicate myself, and extricate myself as far as may be 
possible from the slough of despond m which I have 
been submerged, she and you will learn m due time 
‘Your obedient servant, 

‘L Trevelyan 

‘A letter addressed “poste restante, Venice,’* will 
reach me here * 

If Tre\el 3 ^an w^as mad when* he wrote this letter, 
Mr Outhouse was very nearly as mad when he read it 
He had most strongly desired to have nothing to do with 
his wife’s niece when she was separated from her hus- 
band He was a man honest, charitable, and sufficiently 
affectionate, but he was timid, and disposed to think 
lU of those whose modes of life were strange to him 
Actuated by these feelings, he would have declined to 
offer the hospitality of his roof to Mrs Trevelyan, had 
any choice been left to him But there had been no 
choice She had come thither unasked, with her boy and 
baggage, and he could not send her away His wife 
had told him that it was his duty to protect these women 
till their father came, and he recognised the truth of 
what his Wife said There they were, and there they 
must remain throughout the winter It was hard upon 
him, — especially as the difficulties and embarrassments 
as to money were so disagreeable to him, — but there 
was no help for it His duty must be done though it 
were ever so painful Then that horrid Colonel had 
come And now had come this letter, m which he was 
not only accused of being an accomplice between his 
married niece and her lover, but was also assured that 
he should be held up to public ignominy and disgrace 
Though he had often declared that Trevelyan was mad, 
he would not remember that now Such a letter as he 
had received should have been treated by him as the 
production of a madman But he was not sane enough 
himself to see the matter m that light He gnashed his 
teeth, and clenched his fist, and was almost beside him- 
self as he read the letter a second time 
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There had been a method m Trevelyan’s madness, 
for, though he had declared to himself that without 
doubt Bozzle had been right in saying that as the Colonel 
had been at the parsonage, therefore, as a certainty, 
Mrs Tievelyan had met the Colonel Aere, yet he had 
not so stated in his letter He had merely asserted that 
Colonel Osborne had been at the house, and had founded 
his accusation upon that alleged fact The alleged fact 
had been in truth a fact So far Bozzle had been right 
The Colonel had bee»at the parsonage, and the reader 
knows how far Mr Outhouse had been to blame for his 
share in the matter » He rushed off to his wife with the 
letter, declaring at first that Mrs Trevelyan, Nora, 
and the child and the servant, should be sent out of the 
house at once But at last Mrs Outhouse succeeded in 
showing him that he would not be justified in ill-usmg 
them because Trevelyan had ill-used him ‘But I will 
write to him,’ said Mr Outhouse ‘He shall know what 
I think about it ’ And he did write his letter that day, 
in spite of his wife’s entreaties that he would allow 
4:he sun to set upon his wrath And his letter was as 
follows — 

*St Diddulph s, October 8, 188 — 

‘Sir, 

‘I have received your letter of the 4th, which is more 
iniquitous, unjust, and ungrateful, than anything I ever 
before saw written I have been surprised from the 
first at your gross cruelty to your unoffending wife, 
but even that seems to me more mtelligible than your 
conduct in writing such words as those which you have 
dared to send to me 

‘For your wife’s sake, knowing that she is m a great 
degree still in your power, I will condescend to tell you 
what has happened When Mrs Trevelyan found her- 
self constrained to leave Nuncombe Putney by your 
aspersions on her character, she came here, to the pro- 
tection of her nearest relatives within reach, till her 
father and mother should be m England Sorely against 
my will I received them into my home, because they had 
been deprived of other shelter by the cruelty or madness 
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of him who should have been their guardian Here 
they are, and here they shall remain till Sir Marmaduke 
Rowley arrives The other day, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, Colonel Osborne, who is their father’s old friend, 
called, not on them, but on me I may truly say that I 
did not wish to see Colonel Osborne They did not see 
him, nor did he ask to see them If his coming was a 
fault, — ^and I thmk it was a fault, — ^they were not impli- 
cated in It He came, remained a few minutes, and went 
without seeing any one but mysfilf That is the history 
of Colonel Osborne’s \isit to my house 

have not thought fit to show your letter to your 
wife, or to make her acquainted with this further proof 
of your want of reason As to the threats which you 
hold out of removing her child from her, you can of 
course do nothmg except by law I do not think that 
even you will be sufficiently audacious to take any steps 
of that description Whatever protection the law may 
give her and her child from your tyranny and miscon- 
duct cannot be obtamed till her father shall be here 
have only further to request that you will not ad- 
dress any further communication to me Should you do 
so, It will be refused 

‘Yours, in deep indignation, 

‘Oliphant Outhouse * 

Trevelyan had also written two other letters to Eng- 
land, one to Mr Bideawhile, and the other to Bozzle 
In the former he acquamted the lawyer that he had dis- 
covered that his wife still maintained her intercourse 
with Colonel Osborne, and that he must therefore re- 
move his child from her custody He then inquired 
what steps would be necessary to enable him to obtain 
possession of his little boy In the letter to Bozzle he 
sent a cheque, and his thanks for the ex-policeman’s 
watchful care He desired Bozzle to contmue his pre- 
cautions, and explained his intentions about his son 
Being somewhat afraid that Mr Bideawhile might not 
be zealous on his behalf, and not himself understanding 
accurately the extent of his power with regard to his 
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own child, or the means whereby he might evercise it, 
he was anxious to obtain assistance from Bozzle also on 
this pomt He had no doubt that Bozzle knew^ all about 
It He had great confidence m Bozzle But still he did 
not like to consult the ex-policeman He knew that it 
became him to have some regard for his own dignity 
He therefore put the matter very astutely to Bozzle, — 
asking no questions, but alluding to his difficulty m a 
way that would enable Bozzle to offer advice 

And where was he^to get a woman to take charge of 
his child If Lady Milborough would do it, how great 
would be the comfort f But he was almost sure that 
Lady Milborough would not do it All his friends had 
turned against him, and Lady Milborough among the 
number There was nobody left to him, but Bozzle 
Could he entrust Bozzle to find some woman for him 
who would take adequate charge of the little fellow, till 
he himself could see to the child’s education? He did not 
put this question to Bozzle m^lam terms, but he was 
very astute, and wrote in such a fashion that Bozzle 
could make a proposal, if any proposal were within his 
power 

The answer from Mr Outhouse came first To this 
Mr Trevelyan paid very little attention It was just 
what he expected Of course, Mr Outhouse’s assur- 
ance about Colonel Osborne went for nothmg A man 
who would permit intercourse in his house between a 
married lady and her lover, would not scruple to deny 
that he had permitted it Then came Mr Bideawhile’s 
answer, which was very short Mr Bideawhile said 
that nothing could be done about the child till Mr Tre- 
velyan should return to England, — ^and that he could 
give no opinion as to what should be done then till he 
knew more of the circumstances It was quite clear to 
Trevelyan that he must employ some other lawyer 
Mr Bideawhile had probably been corrupted by Colonel 
Osborne Could Bozzle recommend a lawyer? 

From Bozzle himself there came no other immediate 
reply than, ‘his duty, and that he would make further 
mquiries ’ 
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CHAPTER XLFI 

THE AMERICAN MINISTER 

I N the second week m October, Mr Glascock re- 
turned to Florence, intending to remain there till the 
weather should have become bearable at Naples His 
father was said to be better, but was in such a condition 
as hardly to recene much comfort from his son's pre- 
sence His mind was gone, and h€ knew no one but his 
nurse, and, though Mr Glascock was unwilling to put 
himself altogether out of the reach of returning at a day’s 
notice, he did not find himself obliged to remam m 
Naples during the heat of the autumn So Mr Glascock 
returned to the hotel at Florence, accompanied by the 
tall man who wore the buttons The hotel-keeper did 
not allow such a light to remam long hidden under a 
bushel, and it was soon spread far and wide that the 
Honourable Charles Glascock and his suite were agam 
in the beautiful city 

And the tact \\as soon known to the American Mmis- 
ter and his family Mr Spalding was a man who at 
home had been very hostile to English mterests Many 
American gentlemen are known for such hostility 
They make anti-English speeches about the country, 
as though they thought that war with England would 
produce certain triumph to the States, certam increase 
to American trade, and certam downfall to a tyranny 
which no Anglo-Saxon nation ought to endure But 
such IS hardly their real opinion There, m the States, 
as also here m England, you shall from day to day hear 
men propoundmg, in very loud language, advanced 
theories of political action, the assertion of which is 
supposed to be necessary to the end which they have 
m \ lew Men whom we know to have been as mild as 
sucking do\es in the political aspiration of their whole 
li\es, suddenly jump up, and with infuriated gestures 
^h^Hisehes the enemies of everything existing 
r 1 5^ ha\e obtamed their little purpose, — or have 

failed to do so , — they revert naturally mto their suckmg- 
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dove elements It is so with Americans as frequently as 
with oursehes, — ^and there is no political subject on 
which It is considered more expedient to express pseudo- 
enthusiasm than on that of the sms of England It is 
understood that we do not resent it It is presumed that 
we regard it as the Irishman regarded his v ife’s cufis 
In the States a large party, w£ch consists chiefly of 
those who have lately left English rule, and who are 
keen to prove to themselves how wise they have been 
in doing so, is pleased by this strong language agamst 
England, and, therefore, the strong language is spoken 
But the speakers, who are, probably, men knowing 
something of the world, mean it not at aU, they have no 
more idea of war with England than thej have of war 
with all Europe, and their respect for England and for 
English opinion is unbounded In their political tones 
of speech and modes of action they stri\e to be as Eng- 
lish as possible Mr Spalding’s aspirations were of this 
nature He had uttered speeches agamst England which 
would make the hair stand on end on the head of an 
uninitiated English reader He had told his countrymen 
that Englishmen hugged their chains, and would do so 
until American hammers had knocked those chains from 
off their wounded wrists and bleedmg ankles He had 
declared that, if certain American claims were not satis- 
fied, there was nothing left for Americans to do but to 
cross the ferry with such a sheriff’s officer as would be 
able to make distramt on the great English household 
He had declared that the sheriff’s officer would have 
very little trouble He had spoken of Canada as an out- 
lymg American territory, not yet quite sufficiently re- 
deemed from savage life to be received into the Union 
as a State There is a multiplicity of subjects of this 
kmd ready to the hand of the American orator Mr 
Spalding had been quite successful, and was now 
Mmister at Florence, but, perhaps, one of the greatest 
pleasures coming to him from his prosperity was the 
enjoyment of the society of well-bred Englishmen, m the 
capital to which he had been sent When, therefore, his 
wife and nieces pointed out to him the fact that it was 
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manifestly his duty to call upon Mr Glascock after what 
had passed between them on that night under the Cam- 
panile, he did not rebel for an instant against the order 
given to him His mmd never reverted for a moment 
to that opinion which had gained for him such a round 
of applause, when expressed on the platform of the 
Temperance Hall at Nubbly Creek, State of Illinois, to 
the effect that the English aristocrat, thorough-born and 
thorough-bred, who inherited acres and title from his 
father, could never be fitting company for a thoughtful 
Christian American citizen He at once had his hat 
brushed, and took up his best gloves and umbrella, and 
went off to Mr Glascock's hotel He was strictly en- 
joined by the ladies to fix a day on which Mr Glascock 
would come and dme at the American embassy 

tttQ Q „ come back to see you,’ said Olivia to her 
elder sister They had always called him ‘C G ’ smce 
the initials had been seen on the travellmg bag 

‘Probably,’ said Carry ‘There is so very little else 
to bring people to Florence, that there can hardly be any 
other reason for his commg They do say it’s terribly 
hot at Naples just now, but that can have had nothing 
to do w ith It ’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Livy ‘I’m sure he *s in love with 
you He looked to me just like a proper sort of lover for 
you, when I saw his long legs creeping up over our heads 
into the banquette 

‘You ought to have been very much obliged to his 
long legs, — ^so sick as you were at the time ’ 

*I like him amazingly,’ said Livy, ‘legs and all I only 
hope Uncle Jonas won’t bore him, so as to prevent his 
coming ’ 

‘His father is very ill,’ said Carry, ‘and I don’t sup- 
pose we shall see him at all ’ 

But the ^Lmerican Mmister was successful He found 
Mr Glascock sitting in his dressing-gown, smoking a 
cigar, and readmg a newspaper The English aristocrat 
seemed \ ery glad to see his visitor, and assumed no airs 
XT uui American altogether forgot his speech at 
Nubbly Creek, and found the aristocrat’s society to be 
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very pleasant He lit a cigar, and they talked about 
Naples, Rome, and Florence Mr Spalding, when the 
marbles of old Rome were mentioned, was a little too 
keen in insisting on the merits of Story, Miss Hosmer, 
and Hiram Powers, and hardly carried his listener with 
him in the parallel which he drew between Greenough 
and Phidias, and he was somewhat repressed by the 
apathetic curtness of Mr Glascock’s reply, when he 
suggested that the victory gained by the gunboats at 
Vicksburg, on the Miississippi, was vividly brought to 
his mind by an account which he had just been reading 
of the battle of Actium, but he succeeded in mducing 
Mr Glascock to accept an invitation to dinner for the 
next day but one, and the two gentlemen parted on the 
most amicable terms 

Everybody meets everybody m Florence every day 
Carry and Livy Spalding had met Mr Glascock twice 
before the dinner at their uncle’s house, so that they 
met at dinner quite as mtimate friends Mrs Spalding 
had very large rooms, up three flights of stairs, on the 
Lungarno The height of her abode was attributed by 
Mrs Spalding to her dread of mosquitoes She had not 
yet learned that people m Florence require no excuse 
for bemg asked to walk up three flights of stairs The 
rooms, when they were reached, were very lofty, floored 
with what seemed to be marble, and were of a nature 
almost to warrant Mrs Spalding in feeling that nature 
had made her more akin to an Italian countess than to a 
matron of Nubbly Creek, State of Illinois, where Mr 
Spalding had found her and made her his own There 
was one other Englishman present, Mr Harris Hyde 
Granville Gore, from the Foreign Office, now serving 
temporarily at the English Legation m Florence, and 
an American, Mr Jackson Unthank, a man of wealth 
and taste, who was resolved on having such a collection 
of pictures at his house m Baltimore that no English 
private collection should in any way come near to it, and 
a Tuscan, from the Italian Foreign Office, to whom 
nobody could speak except Mr Harris Hyde Granville 
Gore, — ^who did not indeed seem to enjoy the efforts of 
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conversation which were expected of him The Italian, 
who had a handle to his name, — ^he was a Count Buona- 
rosci, — took Mrs Spaldmg mto dinner Mrs Spalding 
had been at great trouble to ascertain whether this was 
proper, or whether she should not entrust herself to 
Mr Glascock There were different points to be con- 
sidered m the matter She did not quite know whether 
she was m Ital} or in America She had glimmerings on 
the subject of her pniilege to carry her own nationality 
mto her own drawmg-room And then she was called 
upon to deal between an Italian Count with an elder 
brother, and an English Honourable, who had no such 
encumbrance Which of the two was possessed of the 
higher rank^ ‘Fve found it all out. Aunt Mary," said 
Livy ‘You must take the Count ’ For Livy wanted to 
give her sister every chance ‘How have you found it 
out^" said the aunt ‘You may be sure it is so," said Livy 
And the lady in her doubt yielded the point Mrs Spal- 
ding, as she walked along the passage on the Count’s 
arm, determined that she would learn Italian She 
would have given all Nubbly Creek to have been able to 
speak a word to Count Buonarosci To do her justice, 
It must be admitted that she had studied a few words 
But her courage failed her, and she could not speak 
them She was very careful, however, that Mr H H G 
Gore was placed m the chair next to the Count 
‘We are very glad to see you here," said Mr Spal- 
ding, addressing himself especially to Mr Glascock, as 
he stood up at his own seat at the round table ‘In 
leaving my own country, sir, there is nothing that I 
value more than the privilege of becoming acquainted 
with those whose historic names and existing positions 
are of such inestimable value to the world at large " In 
saymg this, Mr Spaldmg was not in the least insincere, 
nor did his conscience at all prick him in reference to 
that speech at Nubbly Creek On both occasions he 
half thought as he spoke,-— or thought that he thought 
so Unless it be on subjects especially endeared to us 
^^^ug'hts of but few of us go much beyond this 
Mr Glascock, who sat between Mrs Spalding and 
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her niece, was soon asked by the elder lady whether he 
had been m the States No, he had not been m the 
States ‘Then you must come, Mr Glascock,' said Mrs 
Spalding, ‘though I will not say, dwelling as we now 
are in the metropolis of the world of art, that we in our 
own homes have as much of the outer beauty of form 
to charm the stranger as is to be found in other lands 
Yet I think that the busy lives of men, and the varied 
mstitutions of a free country, must always have an inter- 
est peculiarly their own ’ Mr Glascock declared that 
he quite agreed with her, and expressed a hope that he 
might some day find himself in New York 

‘You wouldn’t like it at all,* said Carry, ‘because you 
are an aristocrat I don’t mean that it would be your 
fault ’ 

‘Why should that prevent my liking it, — even if I 
were an aristocrat^** 

‘One half of the people would run after you, and the 
other half would run away from you,* said Carry 
‘Then Fd take to the people who ran after me, and 
would not regard the others * 

‘That ’s all very well, — but you wouldn’t like it And 
then you would become unfair to what you saw When 
some of our speechifying people talked to you about 
our institutions through their noses, you would think 
that the institutions themselves must be bad And we 
have nothing to show except our institutions ’ 

‘What are American institutions?’ asked Mr Glas- 
cock 

‘Everythmg is an institution Having iced water to 
drink m every room of the house is an institution Hav- 
mg hospitals m every town is an institution Travellmg 
altogether in one class of railway cars is an institution 
Saying sir, is an mstitution Teaching all the children 
mathematics is an institution Plenty of food is an insti- 
tution Gettmg drunk is an institution m a great many 
towns Lecturing is an mstitution There are plenty 
of them, and some are very good, — ^but you wouldn’t 
like It ’ 

‘At any rate, Fll go and see,’ said Mr* Glascock, 
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*1{ you do, I hope we may be at home,’ said Miss 
Spalding 

Mr Spaldmg, in the mean time, with the assistance 
of his countryman, the man of taste, was endeavouring 
to explam a certam pomt in American politics to the 
count As, m doing this, they called upon Mr Gore to 
translate every speech they made into Italian, and as 
Mr Gore had ne\er offered his services as an inter- 
preter, and as the Italian did not quite catch the subtle 
meanings of the Americans in M^ Gore s Tuscan ver- 
sion, and did not m the least wish to understand the 
thmgs that were explained to him, Mr Gore and the 
Italian began to think that the two Americans were 
bores *The truth is, Mr Spaldmg,’ said Mr Gore, 
‘I’ve got such a cold in my head, that I don’t think I 
can explain it any more ’ Then Livy Spalding laughed 
aloud, and the two American gentlemen began to eat 
their dinner ‘It sounds ridiculous, don’t it^*’ said Mr 
Gore, m a whisper 

‘I ought not to have laughed, I know,' said Livy 

‘The \ery best thing you could have done I shan’t 
be troubled any more now The fact is, I know just nine 
words of Italian Now there is a difficulty m havmg to 
explain the whole theory of American politics to an 
Italian, who doesn’t want to know anythmg about it. 
With so very small a repertory of words at one’s com- 
mand ’ 

‘How well you did it^’ 

‘Too well I felt that So well that, unless I had 
stopped It, I shouldn t have been able to say a word to 
you all through dinner Your laughter clenched it, and 
Buonarosci and I will be grateful to you for ever ’ 

After the ladies went there was rather a bad half 
hour for Mr Glascock He was button-holed by the 
minister, and found it oppressive before he was enabled 
to escape into the drawing-room ‘Mr Glascock,’ said 
the minister, ‘an Enghsh gentleman, sir, like you, who 
has the privilege of an hereditary seat in your parlia- 
ment,’ — Mr Glascock was not quite sure whether he 
were being accused of havmg an hereditary seat m the 
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House of Commons, but he would not stop to correct 
any possible error on that pomt, — ‘and who has been 
born to all the gifts of fortune, rank, and social eminence, 
should never think that his education is complete till he 
has visited our great cities in the west ’ Mr Glascock 
hmted that he by no means conceived his education to 
be complete, but the minister went on without attend- 
mg to this ‘Till you have seen, sir, what men can do 
who are placed upon the earth with all God*s gifts of 
free intelligence, free® air, and a free soil, but without 
any of those other good things which we are accustomed 
to call the gifts of fortune, you can never become aware 
of the infinite ingenuity of man ’ There had been much 
said before, but just at this moment Mr Gore and the 
American left the room, and the Italian followed them 
briskly Mr Glascock at once made a decided attempt 
to bolt, but the minister was on the alert, and was too 
quick for him And he was by no means ashamed of 
what he was doing He had got his guest by the coat, 
and openly declared his intention of holding him ‘Let 
me keep you for a few mmutes, sir,’ said he, ‘while I 
dilate on this pomt m one direction In the drawmg- 
room female spells are too potent for us male orators 
In going among us, Mr Glascock, you must not look 
for luxury or refinement, for you will find them not 
Nor must you hope to encounter the highest order of 
erudition The lofty summits of acquired knowledge 
tower m your country with an altitude we have not 
reached yet ’ 

‘It’s very good of you to say so,’ said Mr Glascock 

‘No, sir In our new country and in our new cities 
we still lack the luxurious perfection of fastidious civili- 
sation But, sir, regard our level That is what I say to 
every unprejudiced Britisher that comes among us, — 
look at our level And when you have looked at our 
level, I think that you will confess that we live on the 
highest table-land that the world has yet afforded to 
mankind You follow my meanmg, Mr Glascock Mr 
Glascock was not sure that he did, but the minister 
went on to make that meanmg clear ‘ It is the multitude 
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that With us IS educated Go into their houses, sir, 
and see how they thumb their books Look at the do- 
mestic correspondence of our helps and servants, and 
see how they write and spell We haven't got the 
mountains, sir, but our table-lands are the highest on 
which the bngnt sun of our Almighty God has as yet 
shone with its illuminating splendour in this improvmg 
world of ours* It is because we are a young people, sir, 
— ^with nothmg as yet near to us of the decrepitude of 
age The weakness of age, sir, ‘Is the penalty paid by 
the follv of youth We are not so wise, sir, but what we 
too shall suffer from its effects as years roll over our 
heads * There was a great deal more, but at last Mr 
Glascock did escape into the drawing-room 

‘My uncle has been saying a few words to you per- 
haps,' said Carry Spalding 

‘Yes, he has,' said Mr Glascock 
‘He usually does,' said Carry Spalding 

CHAPTER XLVIl 

ABOUT FISHING, AND NAVIGATION, AND 
HEAD-DRESSES 

T he feud between Miss Stanbury and Mr Gibson 
raged violently m Exeter, and produced many com- 
plications which were very difficult indeed of manage- 
ment Each belligerent party felt that a special mjury 
had been inflicted upon it Mr Gibson was quite sure 
that he had been grossly misused by Miss Stanbury the 
elder, ’land strongly suspected that Miss Stanbury the 
younger had had a hand in this misconduct It had been 
positively asserted to him, — ^at least so he thought, but 
m this was probably m error, — ^that the lady would 
accept him if he proposed to her All Exeter had been 
made aware of the mtended compact He, indeed, had 
denied its existence to Miss French, comforting him- 
self, as best he might, with the reflection that all is fair 
in love and war, but when he counted over his injuries 
he did not thmk of this denial All Exeter, so to say. 
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had known of it And yet, when he had come with his 
proposal, he had been refused without a moment s con- 
sideration, first by the aunt, and then by ’the niece, — 
and, after that, had been \iolently abused, and at last 
turned out of the housed Surely, no gentleman had ever 
before been subjected to ill-usage so violent » But Miss 
Stanbury the elder was quite as assured that the injury 
had been done to her As to the matter of the compact 
Itself, she knew very well that she had been as true as 
steel She had done e»verything in her power to bring 
about the marriage She had been generous in her offers 
of money She had used all her powers of persuasion on 
Dorothy, and she had given every opportunity to Mr 
Gibson It was not her fault if he had not been able to 
avail himself of the good things which she had put in his 
way He had first been, as she thought, ignorant and 
arrogant, fancymg that the good things ought to be 
made his own without any trouble on his part, — and 
then awkward, not knowmg how to take the trouble 
when trouble was necessary And as to that matter 
of abusive language and turning out of the house, Miss 
Stanbury was quite convmced that she was sinned 
against, and not herself the sinner She declared to 
Martha, more than once, that Mr Gibson had used 
such language to her that, coming out of a clergyman’s 
mouth, it had quite dismayed her Martha, who knew 
her mistress, probably felt that Mr Gibson had at least 
received as good as he gave, but she had made no at- 
tempt to set her mistress right on that point 

But the cause of Miss Stanbury’s sharpest anger was 
not to be found in Mr Gibson’s conduct either before 
Dorothy’s refusal of his offer, or on the occasion of his 
being turned out of the house A base rumour was 
spread about the city that Dorothy Stanbury had been 
offered to Mr Gibson, that Mr Gibson had civilly de- 
clined the offer, — ^and that hence had arisen the wrath 
of the Juno of the Close Now this was not to be en- 
dured by Miss Stanbury She had felt even in the moment 
of her original anger against Mr Gibson that she was 
bound in honour not to tell the story agaimt hml. She 
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had brought him into the little difficulty, and she at least 
would hold her tongue She w as quite sure that Dorothy 
would never^ boast of her triumph And Martha had 
been strictly cautioned, — as indeed, also, had Brooke 
Burgess The man had behaved like an idiot. Miss 
Stanbury said, but he had been brought into a little di- 
lemma, and nothmg should be said about it from the 
house m the Close But when the other rumour reached 
Miss Stanbury’s ears, when Mrs Crumble condoled 
with her on her niece’s misfortdhe, when Mrs Mac- 
Hugh asked w hether Mr Gibson had not behaved rather 
badly to the young lady, then our Juno’s celestial mind 
was filled with a divine anger But even then she did 
not declare the truth She asked a question of Mrs 
Crumble, and was enabled, as she thought, to trace the 
falsehood to the Frenches She did not think that Mr 
Gibson could on a sudden have become so base a liar 
‘Mr Gibson fast and loose with my niece*'’ she said to 
Mrs MacHugh ‘You have not got the story quite 
right, my dear friend Pray, believe me, — there has 
been nothing of that sort ’ ‘I dare say not,* said Mrs 
MacHugh, ‘and I’m sure I don’t care Mr Gibson has 
been going to marry one of the French girls for the last 
ten years, and I think he ought to make up his mmd and 
do it at last ’ 

‘I can assure you he is quite welcome as far as Doro- 
thy IS concerned,’ said Miss Stanbury 

Without a doubt the opinion did prevail throughout 
Exeter that Mr Gibson, who had been regarded time 
out of mind as the property of the Miss Frenches, had 
been angled for by the ladies in the Close, that he had 
nearly Ixen caught, but that he had slipped the hook 
out of his mouth, and was now about to subside quietly 
into the net which had been originally prepared for 
him Arabella French had not spoken loudly on the sub- 
ject, but Camilla had declared in more than one house 
that she had most direct authority for stating that the 
gentleman had never dreamed of offering to ffie young 
lady ‘Why he should not do so if he pleases, I don’t 
know,’ said Camilla ‘Only the fact is that he has not 
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pleased The rumour of course has reached him, and, 
as we happen to be very old friends, we have authority 
for denying it altogether * All this came round to Miss 
Stanbury, and she was divine m her wrath 

‘If they drive me to it,’ she said to Dorothy, ‘Fll have 
the whole truth told by the bellman through the city, or 
111 publish It m the County Gazette * 

Tray don’t say a word about it. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

Tt is those odious girls He ’s there now every day ’ 
‘Why shouldn’t he go there. Aunt Stanbury f'’ 

‘If he’s fool enough, let him go I donl care where 
he goes But I do care about these lies They wouldn’t 
dare to say it only they think my mouth is closed 
They’ve no honour themselves, but they screen them- 
selves behind mine ’ 

I’m sure they won’t find themselves mistaken m 
what they trust to,’ said Dorothy, with a spirit that her 
aunt had not expected from her Miss Stanbury at this 
time had told nobody that the offer to her niece had been 
made and repeated and finally rejected, — ^but she found 
It very difficult to hold her tongue 

In the meantime Mr Gibson spent a good deal of his 
time at Heavitree It should not perhaps be asserted 
broadly that he had made up his mind that marriage 
would be good for him, but he had made up his mind, 
at least, to this, that it was no longer to be postponed 
without a balance of disadvantage The Charybdis in 
the Close drove him helpless into the whirlpool of the 
Heavitree Scylla He had no longer an escape from the 
perils of the latter shore He had been so mauled by 
the opposite waves, that he had neither spirit nor skiU 
left to him to keep m the middle track He was almost 
daily at Heavitree, and did not attempt to conceal from 
himself the approach of his doom 

But still there were two of them He knew that he 
must become a prey, but was there any choice left to 
him as to which siren should have him^ He had been 
quite aware m his more gallant days, before he had been 
knocked about on that Charybdis rock, that he might 
sip, and taste, and choose between the sweets He had 
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come to think lately that the younger young lady was the 
sweeter Eight years ago mdeed the passages between 
him and the eider had been tender, but Camilla had then 
been simply a romping girl, hardly more than a year or 
two beyond her teens Now, with her matured charms, 
Camilla was certainly the more engaging, as far as out- 
ward form went Arabella’s cheeks were thin and long, 
and her front teeth had come to show themselves Her 
eyes were no doubt still bright, and what she had of hair 
was soft and dark But it was very thin m front, and 
what there was of supplemental mass behind, — ^the band- 
box by which Miss Stanbury was so much aggrieved, — 
was worn with an indifference to the lines of beauty, 
which Mr Gibson himself found to be very depressing 
A man with a fair burden on his back is not a grievous 
sight, but when we see a small human being attached 
to a bale of goods which he can hardly manage to move, 
we feel that the poor fellow has been cruelly over- 
weighted Mr Gibson certainly had that sensation 
about Arabella’s chignon And as he regarded it m a 
nearer and a dearer light, — ^as a chignon that might 
possibly become his own, as a burden which in one 
sense he might himself be called upon to bear, as a do- 
mestic utensil of which he himself might be called upon 
to inspect, and, perhaps, to aid the shifting on and the 
shifting off, he did begm to thmk that that side of the 
Scylla gulf ought to be avoided if possible And pro baby 
this propensity on his part, this feeling that he would like 
to reconsider the matter dispassionately before he gave 
himself up for good to his old love, may have been in- 
creased by Camilla’s apparent withdrawal of her claims 
He felt mildly grateful to the Heavitree household m 
general for accepting him m this time of his affliction, 
but he could not adnut to himself that they had a right 
to decide upon him m private conclave, and allot him 
either to the one or to the other nuptials without consulta- 
tion with himself To be swallowed up by Scylla he now 
recognised as his doom, but he thought he ought to be 
asked on which side of the gulf he would prefer to go 
down The way in which Camilla spoke of him as a 
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thing that wasn’t hers, but another’s, and the way in 
which Arabella looked at him, as though he were hers 
and could never be another’s, wounded his manly pride 
He had always understood that he might have his choice, 
and he could not understand that the little mishap which 
had befallen him in the Close was to rob him of that 
privilege 

He used to drink tea at Heavitree in those days On 
one evening on going m he found himself alone with 
Arabella ‘Oh, Mr 0ibson,* she said, ‘we weren’t sure 
whether you d come And mamma and Camilla have 
gone out to Mrs Camadge’s ’ Mr Gibson muttered 
some word to the effect that he hoped he had kept no- 
body at home, and, as he did so, he remembered that he 
had distinctly said that he w^ould come on this evening 
‘I don’t know that I should have gone,’ said Arabella, 
‘because I am not quite, — ^not quite myself at present 
No, not ill, not at all Don’t you know what it is, Mr 
Gibson, to be , — to be, — ^to be, — ^not quite yourself?’ 
Mr Gibson said that he had very often felt like that 
‘And one can’t get over it, — can one?’ continued Ara- 
bella ‘There comes a presentiment that something is 
gomg to happen, and a kmd of belief that something 
has happened, though you don’t know what, and the 
heart refuses to be light, and the spirit becomes abashed, 
and the mind, though it creates new thoughts, will not 
settle Itself to its accustomed work I suppose it’s what 
the novels have called Melancholy ’ 

‘I suppose It IS,’ said Mr Gibson ‘But there’s gene- 
rally some cause for it Debt for mstance ’ 

‘It’s nothing of that kind with me It’s no debt, at 
least, that can be written down m the figures of ordinary 
arithmetic Sit down, Mr Gibson, and we will have 
some tea ’ Then, as she stretched forward to rmg the 
bell, he thought that he never m his life had seen any- 
thmg so unshapely as that huge wen at the back of her 
head ‘Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens^’ He 
could not help quoting the words to himself was 
dressed with some attempt at being smart, but her 
ribbons were soiled, and her lace was tawdiy, and the 
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fabric of her dress was old and dowdy He was quite 
sure that he would feel no pride in calling her Mrs 
Gibson, no pleasure in having her all to himself at his 
own hearth ‘I hope we shall escape the bitterness of 
Miss Stanbury’s tongue if we drink tea tete-a-tete,’ she 
said, with her sweetest smile 

‘I don’t suppose she 11 know anything about it ’ 

‘She knows about everything, Mr Gibson It’s 
astonishing what she knows She has eyes and ears 
ever 3 rwhere I shouldn’t care, if ^ne didn’t see and hear 

so very incorrectly I’m told now that she declares , 

but it doesn’t signify ’ 

‘Declares what^^’ asked Mr Gibson 
‘Never mind But wasn’t it odd how all Exeter be- 
lieved that you were going to be married m that house, 
and to live there all the rest of your life, and be one of 
Miss Stanbury’s slaves I never believed it, Mr Gib- 
son ’ This she said with a sad smile, that ought to have 
brought him on his knees, in spite of the chignon 
‘One can’t help these things,’ said Mr Gibson 
‘I never could have believed it, — ^not even if you had 
not gi\en me an assurance so solemn, and so sweet, 
that there was nothing m it ’ The poor man had given 
the assurance, and could not deny the solemnity and the 
sweetness ‘That was a happy moment for us, Mr 
Gibson, because, though we never believed it, when it 
was dinned into our ears so frequently, when it was 
made such a triumph in the Close, it was impossible not 
to fear that there might be something in it ’ He felt that 
he ought to make some reply, but he did not know what 
to say He was thoroughly ashamed of the lie he had 
told, but he could not untell it ‘Camilla reproached 
me afterwards for askmg you,’ whispered Arabella, m 
her softest, tenderest voice ‘She said that it was un- 
maidenly I hope you did not think it unmaidenly, Mr 
Gibson 

‘Oh dear no, — ^not at all,’ said he 
Arabella French was painfully alive to the fact that 
she rnust do somethmg She had her fish on the hook, 
but of what use is a fish on your hook, if you cannot land 
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him? When could she ha\e a better opportunity than 
this of landing the scaly darling out of the fresh and free 
waters of his bachelor stream, and sousing him into the 
pool of domestic life, to be read> there for her own 
household purposes? ‘I had known you so long, Mr 
Gibson,’ she said, ‘and had valued >our friendship so — 
so deeply ’ As he looked at her, he could see nothing 
but the shapeless excrescence to which his eyes had been 
so painfully called b]j Miss Stanbury’s satire It is true 
that he had formerly been very tender with her, but she 
had not then carried about with her that distorted mon- 
ster He did not believe himself to be at all bound by 
anything which had passed between them in circum- 
stances so very different But yet he ought to say some- 
thing He ought to have said something, but he said 
nothing She was patient, however, very patient, and 
she went on playing him with her hook ‘I am so glad 
that I did not go out to-night with mamma It has 
been such a pleasure to me to have this conversation 
with you Camilla, perhaps, would say that I am — un- 
maidenly ’ 

‘I don’t think so ’ 

‘That is all that I care for, Mr Gibson If you acquit 
me, I do not mind who accuses I should not like to 
suppose that you thought me unmaidenly Anything 
would be better than that, but I can throw all such 
considerations to the wmd when true — true — friendship 
IS concerned Don’t you think that one ought, Mr 
Gibson?’ 

If It had not been for the thing at the back of her head, 
he would have done it now Nothing but that gave him 
courage to abstain It grew bigger and bigger, more 
shapeless, monstrous, absurd, and abominable, as he 
looked at it Nothing should force upon him the neces- 
sity of assisting to carry such an abortion through the 
world ‘One ought to sacrifice everything to friend- 
ship,’ said Mr Gibson, ‘except self-respect ’ 

He meant nothing personal Somedimg special, m 
the way of an opinion, was expected of him, and, there- 
fore, he had striven to say somethmg speaal But she 
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was m tears m a moment ‘Oh, Mr Gibson,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘oh, Mr Gibson 

What IS the matter, Miss French?’ 

‘Have I lost your respect? Is it that that you mean?’ 

‘Certainly not. Miss French ’ 

‘Do not call me Miss French, or I shall be sure that 
you condemn me Miss French sounds so very cold 
You used to call me — ^Bella * That was quite true, but 
It was long ago, thought Mr Gibson, — before the mon- 
ster had been attached ‘Will y&u not call me Bella 
now?’ 

He thought that he had rather not, and yet, how was 
he to a\ Old it? On a sudden he became very crafty Had 
It not been for the sharpness of his mother-wit, he would 
certainly have been landed at that moment ‘As you 
truly observed just now,’ he said, ‘the tongues of people 
are so malignant There are little birds that hear every- 
thing ’ 

‘I don’t care what the little birds hear,’ said Miss 
French, through her tears I am a very unhappy girl, — 
I know that, and I don’t care what anybody says It is 
nothing to me what anybody says I loiow what I feel * 
At this moment there was some dash of truth about her 
The fish was so very heavy on hand that, do what she 
would, she could not land him Her hopes before this 
had been very low, — ^hopes that had once been high, 
but they had been depressed gradually, and, in the slow, 
dull routme of her daily hfe, she had learned to bear 
disappointment by degrees, without sign of outward 
suffering, without consciousness of acute pam The 
task of her life had been weary, and the wished-for goal 
was ever becoming more and more distant, but there 
had been still a chance, and she had fallen away into a 
lethargy of lessenmg expectation, from which joy, in- 
deed, had been bamshed, but m which there had been 
nothing of agony Then had come upon the whole 
house at Hea\itree the great Stanbury peril, and, arising 
out of that, had sprung new hopes to Arabella, which 
made her again capable of all the miseries of a foiled 
ambition She could agam be patient, if patience might 
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be of any service, but in such a condition an eternity of 
patience is simply suicidal She was v-illing to work 
hard, but how could she work harder than she had 
worked Poor young woman, — ^perishing beneath an 
incubus which a false idea of fashion had imposed on her^ 
‘I hope I have said nothing that makes }ou unhappy,’ 
pleaded Mr Gibson ‘Fm sure I haven’t meant it * 
‘But you have,* she said ‘You make me very un- 
happy You condemn me I see you do And if I have 

done wrong it had been all because Oh dear, oh 

dear, oh dear^* 

‘But who says you have done wrong''* 

‘You won’t call me Bella, — because you say the little 
birds will hear it If I don’t care for the little birds, 
why should you?* 

There is no question more difficult than this for a 
gentleman to answer Circumstances do not often ad- 
mit of Its being asked by a lady with that courageous 
simplicity which had come upon Miss French m this 
moment of her agonising struggle, but nevertheless it 
is one which, m a more complicated form, is often put, 
and to which some reply, more or less complicated, is 
expected ‘If I, a woman, can dare, for your sake, to 
encounter the public tongue, will you, a man, be afraid?’ 
The true answer, if it could be given, would probably 
be this, ‘I am afraid, though a man, because I have much 
to lose and little to get You are not afraid, though a 
woman, because you have much to get and little to lose ’ 
But such an answer would be uncivil, and is not often 
given Therefore men shuffle and lie, and tell them- 
selves that in love, — ^love here bemg taken to mean all 
antenuptial contests between man and woman, — every- 
thing is fair Mr Gibson had the above answer in his 
mmd, though he did not frame it into words He was 
neither sufficiently brave nor sufficiently cruel to speak 
to her m such language There was nothing for him, 
therefore, but that he must shuffle and lie 

‘I only meant,’ said he, ‘that I would not for worlds 
do anythmg to make you uneasy ’ 

She did not see how she could agam revert to the 
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subject of her own Christian name She had made her 
litde tender, lovmg request, and it had been refused 
Of course she knew that it had been refused as a matter 
of caution She was not angry with him because of his 
caution, as she had expected him to be cautious The 
barriers over which she had to climb were no more than 
she had expected to find m her w^ay, — ^but they were so 
very high and so very difficult* Of course she was aware 
that he would escape if he could She was not angry 
with him on that account Anger «ould not have helped 
her Indeed, she did not price herself highly enough to 
make her feel that she would be justified in being angry 
It was natural enough that he shouldn’t want her She 
knew herself to be a poor, thin, vapid, tawdry creature, 
with nothing to recommend her to any man except a 
sort of second-rate, provincial-town fashion which, — 
infatuated as she was, — ^she attributed in a great degree 
to the thing she carried on her head She knew nothmg 
She could do nothing She possessed nothing She was 
not angry with him because he so evidently wished to 
avoid her But she thought that if she could only be 
successful she would be good and loving and obedient, 
— and that it was fair for her at any rate to try Each 
created animal must live and get its food by the gifts 
which the Creator has given to it, let those gifts be as 
poor as they may, — ^let them be even as distasteful as 
they may to other members of the great created family 
The rat, the toad, the slug, the flea, must each live accord- 
ing to its appointed mode of existence Animals which 
are parasites by nature can only live by attaching them- 
selves to life that is strong To Arabella Mr Gibson 
would be strong enough, and it seemed to her that if 
she could fix herself permanently upon his strength, 
that w'ould be her proper mode of living She was not 
angry with him because he resisted the attempt, but she 
had nothing of conscience to tell her that she should 
spare him as long as there remained to her a chance of 
success And should not her plea of excuse, her justifi- 
cation be admitted? There are tormentors as to which 
no man argues that they are iniquitous, though they be 
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very troublesome He either rids himself of them, or 
suffers as quiescently as he may 

‘We used to be such — great — ^friends/ she said, still 
crying, ‘and I am afraid you don’t like me a bit now ’ 

‘Indeed I do, — I have always liked you But * 

‘But what? Do tell me what the but means I will do 
anything that you bid me ’ 

Then it occurred to him that if, after such a promise, 
he were to confide to her his feelmg that the chignon 
which she wore wasjugly and unbecoming, she would 
probably be induced to change her mode of head-dress 
It was a foolish idea, because, had he followed it out, he 
would have seen that compliance on her part in such a 
matter could only be gnen with the distinct under- 
standing that a certain reward should be the conse- 
quence When an unmarried gentleman calls upon an 
unmarried lady to change the fashion of her personal 
adornments, the unmarried lady has a right to expect 
that the unmarried gentleman means to make her his 
wife But Mr Gibson had no such meanmg, and was 
led into error by the necessity for sudden action When 
she offered to do anything that he might bid her do, he 
could not take up his hat and go away She looked up 
into his face, expecting that he would give her some 
order, — and he fell mto the temptation ^at was spread 
for him 

‘If I might say a word, ’ he began 

‘You may say anything,’ she exclaimed 

‘If I were you I don’t think ’ 

‘You don’t think what, Mr Gibson?’ 

He found it to be a matter very difficult of approach 
‘Do you know, I don’t think the fashion that has come 
up about wearing your hair quite suits you, — ^not so 
well as the way you used to do it ’ She became on a 
sudden very red in the face, and he thought that she was 
angry Vexed she was, but still, accompanying her 
vexation, there was a remembrance that she" was achiev- 
ing victory even by her own humiliation She loved her 
chignon, but she was ready to abandon even that for 
him Nevertheless she coiild not speak for a moment 
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or two, and he was forced to continue his criticism ‘I 
have no doubt those things are very becoming and all 
that, and I dare say they are comfortable ’ 

‘Oh, very, she said 

‘But there was a simplicity that I liked about the 
other ’ 

Could It be then that for the last five ^'^ears he had 
stood aloof from her because she had arrayed herself in 
fashionable attire!^ She was still very red in the face, 
still suffering from 'wounded vaiaty, still conscious of 
that soreness which affects us all when we are made to 
understand that we are considered to have failed there, 
where we have most thought that we excelled But her 
woman art enabled her quickly to conceal the pam ‘I 
have made a promise/ she said, ‘and you will find that 
1 will keep It ’ 

‘What promise?* asked Mr Gibson 

‘I said that I would do as you bade me, and so I will 
I would have done it sooner if I had known that you 
wished it I would never have worn it at all if I had 
thought that you disliked it * 

‘I think that a little of them is very nice,* said Mr 
Gibson Mr Gibson was certainly an awkward man 
But there are men so awkward that it seems to be their 
especial province to say always the very worst thing at 
the very worst moment 

She became redder than ever as she was thus told 
of the hugeness of her favourite ornament She was 
almost angry now But she restrained herself, thinking 
perhaps of how she might teach him taste m days to 
come as he was teaching her now ‘I will change it to- 
morrow,’ she said with a smile ‘You come and see 
to-morrow * 

Upon this he got up and took his hat and made his 
escape, assuring her that he would come and see her on 
the morrow She let him go now without any attempt 
at further tenderness Certainly she had gained much 
during the interview He had as good as told her in 
what had been her ofience, and of course, when she hacfe 
remedied that offence, he could hardly refuse to return^ 
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to her She got up as soon as she was alone, and looked 
at her head in the glass, and told herself that the pity 
would be great It \\ as not that the chignon was in itself 
a thing of beauty, but that it imparted so unmistakable 
an air of fashion ^ It divested her of that dovvdiness 
which she feared above all thmgs, and enabled her 
to hold her own among other young women, without 
feeling that she was absolutely destitute of attraction 
There had been a certain homage paid to it, vvhich she 
had recognised and erTjoyed But it was her ambition to 
hold her own, not among young women, but among 
clergymen’s wives, and she would certainly obey his 
orders She could not make the attempt now because 
of the complications, but she certainly would make it 
before she laid her head on the pillow, — and would ex- 
plain to Camilla that it was a little joke between herself 
and Mr Gibson 


CHAPTER XLVIIl 

MR GIBSON IS PUNISHED 

M ISS ST ANBURY was divine in her wTath, and 
became more and more so daily as new testimony 
reached her of dishonesty on the part of the Frenches 
and of treachery on the part of Mr Gibson And these 
people, so empty, so vam, so weak, were getting the 
better of her, were conquering her, were robbing her 
of her prestige and her ancient glory, simply because 
she herself was too generous to speak out and tell the 
truth’ There was a martyrdom to her m this which was 
almost unendurable 

Now there came to her one day at luncheon time, — 
on the day succeeding that on which Miss French had 
promised to sacrifice her chignon, — a certain Mrs 
Clifford from Budleigh Salterton, to whom she was 
much attached Perhaps the distance of Budleigh Salter- 
tm from Exeter added somewhat to this affection, so 
tl^t Mrs Clifford was almost closer to our friend’s 
heart ewen than Mrs MacHugh, who lived just at the 
507 P 
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other end of the cathedral And in truth Mrs Clifford 
was a woman more serious in her mode of thought than 
hlrs MacHugh, and one ^\ho had more in common 
with Miss Stanbury than that other lady Mrs Clifford 
had been a Miss Noel of Doddiscombe Leigh, and she 
and Miss Stanbury had been engaged to be mairied at 
the same time, — each to a man of fortune One match 
had been completed m the ordinary course of matches 
What had been the course of the other we already know 
But the friendship had been maintained on very close 
terms Mrs MacHugh was a Gallio at heart, anxious 
chiefly to remove from herself, — ^and from her friends 
also, — all the troubles of life, and make things smooth 
and easy She was one who disregarded great ques- 
tions, who cared little or nothing what people said of 
her, who considered nothing worth the trouble of a 
fight, — Epicuri de grege porca But there was nothing 
swinish about Mrs Clifford of Budleigh Salterton She 
took life thoroughly in earnest She was a Tory who 
sorrowed heartily for her country, believing that it was 
bemg brought to rum by the counsels of evil men She 
prated daily to be delivered from dissenters, radicals, 
and wolves m sheep’s clothing, — by which latter bad 
name she meant especially a certain leadmg politician 
of the day who had, with the cunning of the devil, 
tempted and perverted the virtue of her own political 
friends And she was one who thought that the slightest 
breath of scandal on a young woman’s name should 
be stopped at once An antique, pure-minded, anxious, 
self-sacrificing matron was Mrs Clifford, and very dear 
to the heart of Miss Stanbury 

After lunch was over on the day in question Mrs 
Clifford got Miss Stanbury into some closet retirement, 
and there spoke her mind as to the things which were 
being said It had been asserted in her presence by 
Camilla French that she, Camilla, was authorised by 
Mr Gibson to declare that he had never tliought of 
proposing to Dorothy Stanbury, and that Miss Stan- 
bury had been labourmg under some strange misappre- 
hension in the matter ’ *Now, my dear, I don’t care 
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very much for the young lady in question/ said Mrs 
Clifford, alluding to Camilla French 

Very little, indeed, I should think/ said Miss Stan- 
bur} , with a shake of her head 

‘Quite true, my dear, — but that does not make the 
words out of her mouth the less efficacious for evil She 
clearly insinuated that you had endeavoured to make up 
a match between this gentleman and your niece, and 
that 3 ou had failed ' go much was at least true Miss 
Stanbury felt this, and felt also that she could not ex- 
plain the truth, even to her dear old friend In the 
midst of her divine wrath she had acknowledged to her- 
self that she had brought Mr Gibson into his difficulty, 
and that it would not become her to tell any one of his 
failure And in this matter she did not herself accuse 
Mr Gibson She believed that the lie originated with 
Camilla French, and it was against Camilla that her 
wrath raged the fiercest 

‘She IS a poor, mean, disappomted thing,* said Miss 
Stanbury 

‘Very probably, — ^but I think I should ask her to hold 
her tongue about Miss Dorothy,* said Mrs Clifford 
The consultation in the closet was carried on for 
about half-an-hour, and then Miss Stanbury put on her 
bonnet and shawl and descended into Mrs Clifford*s 
carriage The carnage took the Heavitree road, and 
deposited Miss Stanbury at the door of Mrs French’s 
house The walk home from Heavitree would be no- 
thing, and Mrs Clifford proceeded on her way, having 
given this little help in counsel and con\e 3 ’^ance to her 
triend Mrs French was at home, and Miss Stanbury 
was shown up into the room in which the three ladies 
were sitting 

The reader will doubtless remember the promise 
which Arabella had made to Mr Gibson That promise 
she had already fulfilled, — to the amazement of her 
mother and sister, and when Miss Stanbury entered the 
room the elder daughter of the family was seen without 
her accustomed head-gear If the truth is to be owned. 
Miss Stanbury gave the poor young woman no credit 
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for her new simplicity, but put down the deficiency to 
the charge of domestic slatternliness She was unjust 
enough to declare afterw^ards that she had found Ara- 
bella French only half dressed at between three and 
four o’clock in the afternoon* From which this lesson 
may surely be learned, — ^that though the way down 
A\ernus may be, and customarily is, made with great 
celerity, the return journey, if made at all, must be made 
slowly A young woman may commence in chignons 
by attaching any amount of an eSifice to her head, but 
the reduction should be made by degrees Arabella’s 
edifice had, in Miss Stanbury’s eyes, been the ugliest 
thing in art that she had known, but, now, its absence 
offended her, and she most untruly declared that she 
had come upon the young woman in the middle of the 
day just out of her bed-room and almost in her dressing- 
gown 

And the whole French family suffered a diminution 
of power from the strange phantasy which had come 
upon Arabella They all felt, m sight of the enemy, that 
they had to a certain degree lowered their flag One of 
the ships, at least, had shown signs of strikmg, and this 
element of weakness made itself felt through the whole 
fleet Arabella, herself, when she saw Miss Stanbury, 
was painfully conscious of her head, and wished that 
she had postponed the operation till the evening She 
smiled with a faint watery smile, and was aware that 
something ailed her 

The greetings at first were civil, but very formal, as 
are those between nations which are nominally at peace, 
but which are waitmg for a sign at which eacih may 
sprmg at the other’s fliroat In this mstance the Juno 
from the Close had come quite prepared to declare her 
casus belh as complete, and to fling down her gauntlet, 
unless the enemy should at once yield to her everything 
demanded with an abject submission ‘Mrs French,* 
she said, ‘I have called to-day for a particular purpose, 
and I must address myself chiefly to Miss Camilla ’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Mrs French 

*l shall be delighted to hear anythmg from you. Miss 
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Stanbury,’ said Camilla, — ^not without an air of bravado 
Arabella said nothing, but she put her hand up almost 
con\ ulsively to the back of her head 

‘I have been told to-day by a friend of mine. Miss 
Camilla,’ began Miss Stanbury, ‘that you declared your- 
self, in her presence, authorised by Mr Gibson to make 
a statement about my niece Dorothy * 

May I ask who was \our friend*'* demanded Mrs 
French 

It was Mrs Cliifoifd, of course,’ said Camilla ‘There 
IS nobody else would try to make difficulties * 

‘There need be no difficulty at all. Miss Camilla,’ 
said Miss Stanbury, ‘if you will promise me that you 
will not repeat the statement It can’t be true ’ 

‘But it IS true,’ said Camilla 
‘What IS true?*’ asked Miss Stanbury, surprised by 
the audacity of the girl 

‘It IS true that Mr Gibson authorised us to state 
what I did state when Mrs Clifford heard me ’ 

‘And what was that?*’ 

‘Only this, — ^that people had been saying all about 
Exeter that he was going to be married to a young lady, 
and that as the report was incorrect, and as he had never 
had the remotest idea in his mind of making the young 
lady his wife, — ’ Camilla, as she said this, spoke with a 
great deal oif emphasis, putting forward her chin and 
shaking her head, — ‘and as he thought it was uncom- 
fortable both for the young lady and for himself, and as 
there was nothing in it the least m the world, — ^nothing 
at all, no glimmer of a foundation for the report, it 
would be better to have it denied everywhere That is 
what I said and we had authority from the gentleman 
himself Arabella can say the same, and so can mamma, 
— only mamma did not hear him ’ Nor had Camilla 
heard him, but that incident she did not mention 
The circumstances were, in Miss Stanbury’s judge- 
ment, becoming very remarkable She did not for a 
moment believe Camilla She did not believe that Mr 
Gibson had given to either of the Frenches any justifica- 
tion for the statement just made But Camilla had been 
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so much more audacious than Miss Stanbury had ex- 
pected, that that lady was for a moment struck dumb 
‘Fm sure, Miss Stanbury/ said Mrs French, *we don’t 
want to give any offence to your niece, — very far from 
It ’ 

‘My niece doesn’t care about it two straws,’ said 
Miss Stanbury ‘It is I that cai e And I care ver^. much 
The thmgs that have been said have been altogether 
false ’ 

‘How false, Miss Stanbury?* a^ked Camilla 
‘ Altogether false, — ^as false as they can be ’ 

‘Mr Gibson must know his own mind,’ said Camilla 
‘M} dear, there’s a little disappointment,’ said Miss 
French, ‘and it don’t signify ’ 

‘There’s no disappomtment at all,’ said Miss Stan- 
bury, ‘and It does signify very much Now that I’ve 
begun, I’ll go to the bottom of it If you say that Mr 
Gibson told you to make these statements. I’ll go to 
Mr Gibson I’ll have it out somehow ’ 

‘You may have what you like out for us, Miss Stan- 
bury,’ said Camilla 

‘I don’t believe Mr Gibson said anything of the 
kind ’ 

‘That’s civil,’ said Camilla 
‘But why shouldn’t he?’ asked Arabella 
‘There were the reports, you know,’ said Mrs French 
‘And why shouldn’t he deny them when there wasn’t 
a word of truth m them?’ continued Camilla *Foi my 
part, I think the gentleman is bound for the lady’s sake 
to declare that there s nothing in it when there is no- 
thing in it ’ This was more than Miss Stanbury could 
bear Hitherto the enemy had seemed to have the best 
of It Camilla was firing broadside after broadside, as 
though she was assured of victory Even Mrs French 
was becoming courageous, and Arabella was forgetting 
the place where her chignon ought to have been ‘I 
really do not know what else there is for me to say,’ 
remarked Camilla, with a toss of her head, and an air 
of impudence that almost drove poor Miss Stanbury 
frantic 
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It was on her tongue to declare the whole truth, but 
she refrained She had schooled herself on this subject 
vigorously She would not betray Mr Gibson Had 
she known all the truth, — or had she belie'ved Camilla 
French s version of the story, — there would have been 
no betra} al But looking at the matter with such know- 
ledge as she had at present, she did not even yet feel 
herself justified in declaring that Mr Gibson had offered 
his hand to her niece, and had been refused She was, 
however, sorely tempfed ‘Very well, ladies,* she said 
‘I shall now see Mr Gibson, and ask him whether he 
did give you authority to make such statements as you 
have been spreading abroad everywhere ’ Then the 
door of the room w^as opened, and in a moment Mr 
Gibson was among them He was true to his promise, 
and had come to see Arabella with her altered head- 
dress, — but he had come at this hour thinking that es- 
cape m the mommg would be easier and quicker than 
It might have been in the evenmg His mind had been 
full of Arabella and her head-dress even up to the mo- 
ment of his knocking at the door, but all that was driven 
out of his brain at once when he saw Miss Stanbury 
‘Here is Mr Gibson himself,* said Mrs French 
‘How do you do, Mr Gibson^’ said Miss Stanbury, 
with a very stately courtesy They had never met since 
the day on which he had been, as he stated, turned out 
of Miss Stanbury *s house He now bowed to her, but 
there w^as no friendly greeting, and the Frenches weie 
able to congratulate themselves on the apparent loyalty 
to themselves of the gentleman who stood among them 
‘I have come here, Mr Gibson,’ continued Miss Stan- 
bury, ‘to put a small matter right m which you are 
concerned ’ 

‘It seems to me to be the most insignificant thing in 
the world,* said Camdla 

‘Very likely,’ said Miss Stanbury ‘But it is not in- 
significant to me Miss Camilla French has asseited 
publicly that you have authorised her to make a state- 
ment about my niece Dorothy ’ 

Mr Gibson looked into Camilla’s face doubtingly. 
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mquisitn ely, almost piteously *You had better let her 
go on,’ said Camilla ‘She ill make a gieat many mis- 
takes, no doubt, but you had better let her go on to the 
end * 

‘I have made no mistake as yet. Miss Camilla She 
so asserted, Mr Gibson, in the hearing of a friend of 
mine, and she repeated the assertion here in this room 
to me ]ust before }ou came in She says that you have 
authorised her to declare that — that — that, — I had bet- 
ter speak it out plainly at once ’ 

‘Much better,’ said Camilla 

‘That you never entertained an idea of offering your 
hand to my niece * Miss Stanbury paused, and Mr 
Gibson’s jaw fell visibly But he was not expected to 
speak as yet, and Miss Stanbury continued her accusa- 
tion ‘Beyond that, I don’t want to mention my niece’s 
name, if it can be avoided * 

‘But It can’t be avoided,* said Camilla 
‘If you please, I will continue Mr Gibson will 
understand me I will not, if I can help it, mention my 
niece’s name again, Mr Gibson But I still have that 
confidence in you that I do not think that you would 
have made such a statement in reference to yourself and 
any young lady, — ^unless it were some young lady who 
had absolutely thrown herself at your head ’ And in 
saymg this she paused, and looked very hard at Camilla 
‘That’s just what Dorothy Stanbury has been doing,’ 
said Camilla 

‘She has been doing nothing of the kind, and you 
know she hasn’t,’ said Miss Stanbury, raising her arm 
as though she were going to strike her opponent ‘But 
I am quite sure, Mr Gibson, that you never could have 
authorised these young ladies to make such an assertion 
publicly on your behalf Whatever there may have been 
of misunderstanding between you and me, I can’t be- 
lieve that of you ’ Then she paused for a reply ‘If you 
will be good enough to set us right on that point, I 
shall be obliged to you * 

Mr Gibson’s position was one of great discomfort 
He had given no authority to any one to make such a 
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statement He had said nothing about Dorothy Stan- 
bury to Camilla, but he had told Arabella, when hard 
pressed by that lad}^ that he did not mean to propose to 
Doroth} He could not satisfy Miss Stanbury because 
he feared Arabella He could not satisfy the Frenches 
because he feared Miss Stanbury ‘ I really do not tliink/ 
said he, ‘that we ought to talk about a'young lady m 
this way ’ 

‘That’s my opinion too,’ said Camilla, ‘but Miss 
Stanbury will ’ « 

‘Exactly so Miss Stanbury will,’ said that lady 
‘Mr Gibson, I insist upon it, that you tell me whether 
you did give any such authority to Miss Camilla French, 
or to Miss French ’ 

‘I wouldn’t answer her, if I were you,’ said Camilla 

‘I really don’t think this can do any good,’ said Mrs 
French 

‘And It IS so very harassing to our neives,’ said 
Arabella 

‘Nerves * Pooh^’ exclaimed Miss Stanbury ‘Now, 
Mr Gibson, I am waiting for an answer ’ 

‘My dear Miss Stanbury, I really think it better, — 
the situation is so peculiar, and, upon my word, I hardly 
know how not to give offence, which I wouldn’t do for 
the world ’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you won’t answer my 
question f'’ demanded Miss Stanbury 

‘I really think that I had better hold my tongue,’ 
pleaded Mr Gibson 

‘You are quite right, Mr Gibson,’ said Camilla 

‘Indeed, it is wisest,’ said Mrs French 

‘I don t see what else he can do,’ said Arabella 

Then was Miss Stanbury dri\en altogether beyond 
her powers of endurance ‘If that be so,’ said she, ‘I 
must speak out, though I should have preferred to hold 
my tongue Mr Gibson did offer to my niece the week 
before last, — ^twice, and was refused by her My niece, 
Dorothy, took it into her head that she did not like him, 
and, upon my word, I thmk she was right We should 
have said nothing about this, — not a word, but when 
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these false assertions are made on Mr Gibson’s alleged 
authority, and Mr Gibson won’t deny it, I must tell the 
truth ’ Then there was silence among them for a few 
seconds, and Mr Gibson struggled hard, but vainly, to 
clothe his face m a pleasant smile ‘Mr Gibson, is that 
true?’ said Miss Stanbury But Mr Gibson made no 
reply ‘It is as true as heaven, said Miss Stanbury, 
strikmg her hand upon the table ‘And now you had 
better, all of you, hold jour tongues about my niece, 
and she will hold her tongue abour^you And as for Mr 
Gibson, — ^anybody who wants him after this is welcome 
to him for us Good-morning, Mrs French, good- 
morning, young ladies ’ And so she stalked out of the 
room, and out of the house, and walked back to her 
house in the Close 

‘Mamma,’ said Arabella as soon as the enemy was 
gone, ‘I have got such a headache that I think I will go 
up-stairs ’ 

‘And I will go wuth you, dear,* said Camilla 

Mr Gibson, before he left the house, confided his 
secret to the maternal ears of Mrs French He cer- 
tamly had been allured mto making an offer to Dorothy 
Stanbury, but was ready to atone for this crime by 
marrying her daughter, — Camilla, — as soon as might 
be convenient He was certainly driven to make this 
declaration by intense cowardice, — ^not to excuse him- 
self, for m that there could be ro excuse, — but how 
else should he dare to suggest that he might as well 
leave the house? ‘Shall I tell the dear girl?’ asked Mis 
French But Mr Gibson requested a fortnight, in which 
to consider how the proposition had best be made 


CHAPTER XLIX 

MR BROOKE BURGESS AFTER SUPPER 

B rooke burgess was a clerk in the office of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners m London, and as 
such had to do with things very solemn, grave and 
almost melancholy He had to deal with the rents of 
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episcopal properties, to correspond with clerical claim- 
ants, and to be at home with the circumstances of under- 
paid vicars and perpetual curates with much less tlian 
^300 a-year, but yet he was as jolly and pleasant at his 
desk as though he were busied about the collection of 
the malt tax, or wrote his letters to admirals and cap- 
tains instead of to deans and prebendaries Brooke 
Burgess had risen to be a senior clerk, and was held in 
some respect in his office, but it was not perhaps for the 
amount of work he dj^i, nor yet on account of the gra\ ity 
of his demeanour, nor for the brilliancy of his intellect 
But if not clever, he was sensible, though he was not a 
dragon of official virtue, he had a conscience, — and he 
possessed those small but most valuable gifts by which 
a man becomes popular among men And thus it had 
come to pass in all those battles as to competitive merit 
which had taken place in his as in other public offices, 
that no one had ever dreamed of putting a junior over 
the head of Brooke Burgess He was tractable, easy, 
pleasant, and therefore deservedly successful All his 
brother clerks called him Brooke, — except the young 
lads who, for the first year or two of their service, still 
denominated him Mr Burgess 

‘Brooke,' said one of his juniors, coming into his 
room and standing before the fireplace with a cigar m 
his mouth, ‘have you heard who is to be the new 
Commissioner?' 

‘Colenso, to be sure,' said Brooke 
‘What a lark that would be And I don’t see why he 
shouldn t But It isn t Colenso The name has just come 
down ' 

‘And who is it?' 

Old Proudie, from Barchester ' 

‘Why, we had him here years ago, and he resigned ' 
‘But he 's to come on again now tor a spell It always 
seems to me that the bishops ain't a bit of use here 
They only get blown up, and snubbed, and shoved into 
corners by the others ’ 

You young reprobate, — to talk of sho\ing an arch- 
bishop into a corner 
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‘Well, — don’t they? It’s only for the name of it they 
ha\ e them There ’s the Bishop of Broomsgrove, — he ’s 
always sauntering about the place, looking as though 
he’d be so much obliged if somebody would give him 
something to do He ’s always smiling, and so gracious, 
— -just as if he didn’t feel above half sure that he had any 
right to be where he is, and he thought that perhaps 
somebody was going to kick him ’ 

‘And so old Proudie is commg up again,’ said Brooke 
“It certamly is \ery much the same to us whom they 
send He’ll get shoved into a corner, as you call it, — 
only that he’ll go into the corner without any shoving ’ 
Then there came in a messenger with a card, and Brooke 
learned that Hugh Stanbury was waiting for him in the 
stranger s room In performing the promise made to 
Dorothy, he had called upon her brother as soon as he 
was back in London, but had not found him This now 
was the return visit 

‘I thought I was sure to find you here,’ said Hugh 
*PTetty nearly sure from eleven till five,’ said Brooke 
“A hard stepmother like the Civil Service does not allow 
one much chance of relief I do get across to the club 
sometimes for a glass of sherry and a biscuit, — but here 
I am now, at any rate, and I’m very glad you have come ’ 
Then there was some talk between them about affairs 
at Exeter, but as they were mterrupted before half an 
hour was over their heads by a summons brought for 
Burgess from one of the secretaries, it was agreed that 
they should dine together at Burgess’s club on the follow- 
ing day ‘We can manage a pretty good beef-steak,’ said 
Brooke, ‘and have a fair glass of sherry I don’t think 
you can get much more than that anywhere nowadays, 
— unless you want a dinner for eight at three guineas 
a head The magnificence of men has become so intoler- 
able now that one is driven to be humble in one’s self^ 
defence ’ Stanbury assured his acquaintance that he was 
anything but magnificent m his own ideas, that cold beef 
and beer was his usual fare, and at last allowed the clerk 
to wait upon the secretary 

‘I wouldn’t have any other fellow to meet you,* said 
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Brooke as they sat at their dinners, ‘because m this way 
we can talk over the dear old woman at Exeter Yes, 
our fellow does make good soup, and it s about all that 
he does do well As for getting a potato properly boiled, 
that *s quite out of the question Yes, it is a good glass of 
sherry I told you we’d a fainsh tap of sherry on Well, I 
was there, backwards and forwards, for nearly six weeks ’ 
‘And how did you get on with the old woman 
‘Like a house on fire,’ said Brooke 
‘She didn t quarrel with you^^* 

‘No, — upon the whole she did not I alw ays felt that it 
was touch and go She might or she might not Every 
now and then she looked at me, and said a sharp word, as 
though It was about to come But I had determined when 
I went there altogether to disregard that kind of thmg.’’ 
‘It’s rather important to you, — is it not?’ 

‘You mean about her money?’ 

‘Of course, I mean about her money,’ said Stanbury. 
‘It IS important, — and so it was to you ’ 

‘Not in the same degree, or nearly so And as for me, 
it was not on the cards that we shouldn’t quarrel I am 
so utterly a Bohemia in all my ideas of life, and she is 
so absolutely the reverse, that not to have quarrelled 
would have been hypocritical on my part or on hers 
She had got it into her head that she had a right to rule 
my life, and, of course, she quarrelled with me when I 
made her understand that she should do nothing of the 
kind Now, she won’t want to rule you ’ 

‘I hope not ’ 

‘She has taken you up,’ contmued Stanbury, ‘on alto- 
gether a different understanding You are to her the 
representative of a family to whom she thinks she owes 
the restitution of the property which she enjoys I was 
simply a member of her own family, to which she owes 
nothing She thought it well to help one of us out of 
what she regarded as her private purse, and she chose 
me But the matter is quite different with you ’ 

‘She might have given everythmg to you, as well as 
to me,’ said Brooke 

‘That’s not her idea She conceives herself bound to 
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leave all she has back to a Burgess, except anything she 
may save, — as she says, off her own back, or out of her 
own belly She has told me so a score of times ' 

‘And w^hat did you say'' 

‘I always told her that, let her do as she would, I 
should never ask any question about her will * 

‘But she hates us all like poison, — except me,’ said 
Brooke ‘I never knew people so absurdly hostile as 
are your aunt and my uncle Barty ^ach thinks the other 
the most wicked person in the world ’ 

‘I suppose your uncle was hard upon her once * 

‘Very likely He is a hard man, — and has, very 
warml}, all the feelings of an injured man I suppose 
my uncle Brooke’s will was a cruel blow to him He 
professes to believe that Miss Stanbury will never leave 
me a shilling ’ 

‘He IS wrong, then,* said Stanbury 
*Oh yes, — he’s wrong, because he thinks that that’s 
her present intention I don t know that he ’s wrong as 
to the probable result ’ 

ho will have it, then^^’ 

‘There are ever so many horses in the race,’ said 
Brooke ‘I’m one ’ 

‘You’re the favourite,’ said Stanbury 

‘For the moment I am Then there s yourself ’ 

‘I’ve been scratched, and am altogether out of the 
betting ’ 

‘And your sister,’ continued Brooke 
‘She’s only entered to run for the second money, and, 
if she’ll trot over the course quietly, and not go the 
wrong side of the posts, she 11 win that ’ 

She may do more than that Then there ’s Martha ’ 
*My aunt will never leave her money to a servant 
What she may give to Martha would come from her 
own savings ’ 

‘The next is a dark horse, but one that wins a good 
many races of this kind He’s apt to come in with a 
fatal rush at the end ’ 

‘Who is It'-’ 

‘The hospitals When an old lady finds m her latter 
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days that she hates everybody, and fancies that the 
people around her are all thinking of her money, she ’s 
uncommon likely to indulge herself in a little bit of 
revenge, and solace herself with large-handed charity ’ 
‘But she’s so good a woman at heart,’ said Hugh 
‘And what can a good woman do better than promote 
hospitals 

‘She 11 never do that She ’s too strong It’s a maud- 
lin sort of thing, aftgr all, for a person to leave every- 
thing to a hospital ’ 

‘But people are maudlin when they’re dying,* said 
Brooke, — ‘or even when they think they re dying How 
else did the Church get the estates, of which we are now 
distributing so bountifully some of the last remnants 
down at our office Come into the next room, and we’ll 
have a smoke ’ 

They had their smoke, and then they went at half- 
price to the play, and, after the play was over, they eat 
three or four dozen of oysters between them Brooke 
Burgess was a little too old for oysters at midnight m 
September, but he went through his work like a man 
Hugh Stanbury’s powers were so great, that he could 
have got up and done the same thing again, after he had 
been an hour in bed, without any serious inconvenience 
But, in truth, Brooke Burgess had still another word 
or two to say before he went to his rest They supped 
somewhere near tlie Haymarket, and then he offered to 
walk home with Stanbury, to his chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn ‘Do you know that Mr Gibson at Exeter?’ he 
asked, as they passed through Leicester Square 

‘Yes, I knew him He was a sort of tame-cat parson 
at my aunt’s house, m my days ’ 

‘Exactly, — but I fancy that has come to an end now 
Have you heard anything about him lately?’ 

‘Well, — ^yes I have,’ said Stanbury, feelmg that dis- 
like to speak of his sister which is common to most 
brothers when m company with other men 

‘I suppose you’ve heard of it, and, as I was in the 
middle of it all, of course I couldn’t but know all about 
It too Your aunt wanted him to marry your sister ’ 
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‘So I was told ’ 

‘But your sister didn’t see it,’ said Brooke 
‘So I understand,’ said Stanbur\ ‘I believe my aunt 
was exceedingly libeial, and meant to do the best she 
could for poor Dorothy, but, if she didn’t like him, I 
suppose she was right not to ha\e him,’ said Hugh 
‘Of course she was right,’ said Brooke, with a good 
deal of enthusiasm 

‘I beheve Gibson to be a ver^^ decent sort of fellow,’ 
said Stanbur}^ 

‘A mean, paltry dog,’ said Brooke There had been 
a little whisk} -toddy after the oysters, and Mr Bur- 
gess was perhaps moved to a warmer expression of 
feeling than he might have displayed had he discussed 
this branch of the subject before supper ‘I knew from 
the first that she would have nothing to say to him He 
IS such a poor creature’’ 

‘I always thought well of him,’ said Stanbury, ‘and 
was inclined to think that Dolly might have done worse ’ 
‘It IS hard to say what is the worst a giil might do, 
but I thmk she might do, perhaps, a little better ’ 
‘What do you mean 5^* said Hugh 
T think I shall go down, and ask her to take myself * 
‘Do you mean it m earnest?’ 

‘I do,* said Brooke ‘Of course, I hadn’t a chance 

when I was there She told me ’ 

‘Who told you, — ^Dorothy?’ 

‘No, your aunt, — ^she told me that Mr Gibson was 
to marry your sister You know your aunt’s way She 
spoke of it as though the thing were settled as soon as 
she had got it mto her own head , and she was as hot upon 
It as though Mr Gibson had been an archbishop I had 
nothing to do then but to wait and see ’ 

‘I had no idea of Dolly being fought for by rivals * 
‘Brothers never thmk much of their sisters,’ said 
Brooke Burgess 

‘I can assure you I think a great deal of Dorothy,’ 
said Hugh ‘I believe her to be as sweet a woman as 
God ever made She hardly knows that she has a self 
belonging to herself * 
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Tm sure she doesn’t/ said Brooke 

‘She IS a dear, loving, sweet-tempered creature, who 
IS only too ready to yield m all things * 

‘But she wouldn’t yield about Gibson,* said Brooke 

‘How did she and my aunt manage 

‘Your sister simply said she couldn’t, — and then that 
she wouldn’t I never thought from the first moment 
that she’d take that fellow In the first place he can’t 
say boo to a goose ’ 

‘But Dolly wouldnl: want a man to say — ^boo ’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that, old fellow At any rate I 
mean to try myself Now, — ^what’ll the old woman say?’ 

‘She’ll be pleased as Punch, I should think,’ said 
Stanbury 

‘Either that, — or else she’ll swear that she’ll never 
speak another word to either of us However, I shall 
go on with It ’ 

‘Does Dorothy know anything of this?’ asked Stan- 
bury 

‘Not a word,’ said Brooke ‘I came away a day or so 
after Gibson was settled, and as I had been talked to all 
through the affair by both of them, I couldn’t turn 
round and offer myself the moment he was gone You 
won’t object, — ^will you?’ 

‘Who, I?’ said Stanbury ‘I shall have no objection 
as long as Dolly pleases herself Of course you know 
that we haven’t as much as a brass farthing among us?*" 

‘That won’t matter if the old lady takes it kindly,” 
said Brooke Then they parted, at the corner of Lm- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and Hugh as he went up to his own 
rooms, reflected with something of wonderment on the 
success of Dorothy’s charms She had always been the 
poor one of the family, the chick out of the nest which 
would most require assistance from the stronger birds, 
but It now appeared that she would become the first 
among all the Stanburys Wealth had first flowed down 
upon the Stanbury family from the will of old Brooke 
Burgess, and it now seemed probable that poor Dolly 
would ultimately have the enjoyment of it all 
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CHAPTER L 

CAMILLA TRIUMPHANT 

I T was now New Year's day, and there was some 
grief and perhaps more excitement in Exeter, — ^for it 
was rumoured that Miss Stanbury lay very ill at her 
house in the Close But in order that our somewhat un- 
even story may run as smoothly^ as it may be made to 
do, the little history of the French family foi the inter- 
vening months shall be told in this chapter, in order 
that It may be understood how matters were with them 
when the tidings of Miss Stanbury's severe illness first 
reached their house at Heavitree 

After that terrible scene in which Miss Stanbury had 
so dreadfully confounded Mr Gibson by declaring the 
manner in which he had been rebuffed by Dorothy, the 
unfortunate clergyman had endeavoured to make his 
peace with the French family by assuring the mother 
that m very truth it was the dearest wish of his heart to 
make her daughter Camilla his wife Mrs French, who 
had ever been disposed to favour Arabella s ambition, 
well knowing its priority and ancient right, and who of 
late had been taught to consider that even Camilla had 
consented to waive any claim that she might have once 
possessed, could not refrain from the expression of some 
surprise That he should be recovered at all out of the 
Stanbury clutches was very much to Mrs French, — 
was so much that, had time been given her for considera- 
tion, she would have acknowledged to herself readily 
that the property had best be secured at once to the 
family, without incurring that amount of risk which 
must unquestionably attend any attempt on her part to 
direct Mr Gibson's purpose hither or thither But the 
proposition came so suddenly, that time was not allowed 
to her to be altogether wise T thought it was poor 
Bella,' she said, with something of a piteous whine in 
her voice At the moment Mr Gibson was so humble, 
that he was half inclined to give way even on that head 
He felt himself to have been brought so low in the 
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market by that terrible story of Miss Stanbury’s, — 
which he had been unable either to contradict or to ex- 
plain, — ^that there was but little power of fighting left 
in him He was, however, just able to speak a word for 
himself, and that sufficed ‘I hope there has been no 
mistake,* he said, but really it is Camilla that has my 
heart ’ Mrs French made no rejoinder to this It was 
so much to her to know that Mr Gibson’s heart was 
among them at all aftey what had occurred m the Close, 
that she acknowledged to herself after that moment of 
reflection that Arabella must be sacrificed for the good 
of the family interests Poor, dear, loving, misguided, 
and spiritless mother’ She would have given the blood 
out of her bosom to get husbands for her daughters, 
though it was not of her own experience that she had 
learned that of all worldly goods a husband is the best 
But It was the possession which they had from their 
earliest years thought of acquiring, which they first ex- 
pected, for which they had then hoped, and afterwards 
worked and schemed and striven with every energy, — 
and as to which they had at last almost despaired And 
now Arabella’s fire had been rekindled with a new 
spark, which, alas, was to be quenched so suddenly’ 
‘And am I to tell them*^’ asked Mrs French, wath a 
tremor in her voice To this, however, Mr Gibson de- 
murred He said that for certain reasons he should like 
a fortnight’s grace, and that at the end of the fortnight 
he would be prepared to speak The inter\al was 
granted without further questions, and Mr Gibson was 
allowed to leave the house 

After that Mrs French was not very comfortable at 
home As soon as Mr Gibson had departed, Camilla at 
once returned to her mother and desired to know what 
had taken place Was it true that the perjured man had 
proposed to that young woman in the Close? Mrs 
French was not clever at keeping a secret, and she could 
not keep this by her own aid She told all that happened 
to Camilla, and between them they agreed that Arabella 
should be kept in ignorance till the fatal fortnight should 
have passed When Camilla was mterrogated as to her 
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own purpose, she said she should like a day to think of 
It She took the twenty-four hours, and then made the 
follow mg confession of "her passion to her mother ‘ Y ou 
see, mamma, I always liked Mr Gibson, — always * 

*So did Arabella, my dear, — before you thought of 
such things ’ 

‘I dale say that may be true, mamma, but that is not 
my fault He came here among us on such sweetly inti- 
mate teims that the feeling gre>v up with me before I 
knew vdiat it meant As to any idea of cutting out Ara- 
bella, my conscience is quite clear If I thought there 
had been anything really betw^een them I would have 
gone anywhere, — to the top of a mountain, — ^rather 
than rob my sister of a heart that belonged to her ’ 

‘He has been so slow about it,’ said Mrs French 
‘I don’t know about that,’ said Camilla Gentlemen 
have to be slow, I suppose, when they think of their 
incomes He only got St Peter’s-cum-Pumkin three 
years ago, and didn’t know for the first year whether he 
could hold that and the minor canonry together Of 
course a gentleman has to think of these things before 
he comes forward ’ 

‘My dear, he has been very backward * 

‘If I’m to be Mrs Gibson, mamma, I beg that I 
maynt hear anything said against him Then there 
came all this about that young woman, and when I saw 
that Arabella took on so, — ^which I must say was very 
absurd, — Fm sure I put myself out of the way entirely 
If Fd buried myself under the ground I couldn’t have 
done It more And it’s my belief that what I’ve said, all 
for Arabella’s sake, has put the old woman into such a 
rage that it has made a quarrel between him and the 
niece, otherwise that wouldn’t be off I don’t believe a 
word of her refusmg him, and never shall Is it in the 
course of things, mamma?’ Mrs French shook her 
head ‘Of course not Then when you question him, — 
very propeily, — ^he says that he s devoted to — ^poor me 
If I was to refuse him, he wouldn’t put up with Bella ’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Mrs French 

‘He hates Bella I’ve known it all along, though I 
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wouldn’t say so If I were to sacrifice self ever so it 
wouldn’t be of any good, — ^and I shan’t "do it ’ In this 
way the matter was arranged 

At the end of the fortnight, however, Mr Gibson 
did not come, — ^nor at the end of three weeks Inquiries 
had of course been made, and it was ascertained that he 
had gone into Cornw^all for a parson’s holiday of thir- 
teen days That might be all very well A man might 
w^ant the recruiting vigour of some change of air alter 
such scenes as those Mi Gibson had gone through w ith 
the Stanburys, and before his proposed encounter w ith 
new perils And he was a man so tied by the leg that his 
escape could not be for any long time He was back on 
the appointed Sunday, and on the Wednesday Mrs 
Flench, under Camilla’s instruction, wrote to him a 
pretty little note He replied that he would be with her 
on the Saturday It would then be nearly four weeks 
after the great day with Miss Stanbury, but no one would 
be inclined to quarrel with so short a delay as that 
Arabella in the meantime had become fidgety and un- 
happy She seemed to understand that something was 
expected, bemg quite unable to guess what that some- 
thmg might be She was true throughout these days to 
the simplicity of head-gear which Mr Gibson had re- 
commended to her, and seemed in her questions to her 
mother and to Camilla to be more fearful of Dorothy 
Stanbury than of any other enemy ‘Mamma, I think 
you ought to tell her,’ said Camilla more than once 
But she had not been told when Mr Gibson came on the 
Saturday It may truly be said that the poor mother’s 
pleasure in the prospects of one daughter was altogether 
destroyed by the anticipation of the other daughter’s 
misery Had Mr Gibson made Dorothy Stanbury his 
wife they could have all comforted themselves together 
by the heat of their joint animosity 

He came on the Saturday, and it was so managed that 
he was closeted with Camilla before Arabella knew that 
he was in the house There was a quarter of an hour 
during which his work was easy, and perhaps pleasant 
When he began to explam his intention Camilla, with 
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the utmost frankness, informed him that her mother had 
told her all about it Then she turned her face on one 
side and put her hand in his, he got his arm round her 
waist, gave her a kiss, and the thing was done Camilla 
•vvas fully resolved that after such a betrothal it should 
not be undone She had beha\ ed with sisterly forbear- 
ance, and would not now lose the reward of virtue Not 
a word was said of Arabella at this interview till he was 
pressed to come and drink tea with them all that night 
He hesitated a moment, and thei^ Camilla declared, with 
something perhaps of imperious roughness in her man- 
ner, that he had better face it all at once * Mamma 
w ill tell hei , and she will understand,’ said Camilla He 
hesitated agam, but at last promised that he would 
come 

Whilst he was yet m the house Mrs French had told 
the whole story to her poor elder daughter ‘What is 
he doing with Camilla''’ Arabella had asked with fever- 
ish excitement 

‘Bella, darling, — don’t you know?’ said the mother 

‘I know nothmg Everybody keeps me in the dark, 
and I am badly used What is it that he is doing?’ llien 
Mrs French tried to take the poor young woman m her 
arms, but Arabella would not submit to be embraced 
‘Don’t^’ she exclaimed ‘Leave me alone Nobody likes 
me, or cares a bit about me* Why is Cammy with him 
there, all alone'’ 

‘I suppose he is asking her — ^to be — ^his wife ’ Then 
Arabella threw herself m despair upon the bed, and 
wept without any further attempt at control over her 
feelings It was a death-blow to her last hope, and all 
the world, as she looked upon the world then, was over 
for her ‘If I could have arranged it the other way, you 
know that I would,’ said* the mother 

‘Mamma,’ said Arabella jumping up, ‘he shan^t do it 
He hasn t a right And as for her, — Oh, that she should 
treat me m this way* Didn’t he tell me the other night, 
when he drank tea here with me alone ’ 

‘W hat did he tell you, Bella? 

‘Never mind Nothing shall ever make me speak to 
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him again, — ^not if he married her three times over, nor 
to her She is a nasty, sly, good-for-nothing thmg*’ 
‘But, Bella * 

‘Don't talk to me, mamma There never was such a 
thing done before since people — ^were — people at all 
She has been domg it all the time I know she has ’ 
Ne\ ertheless Arabella did sit down to tea with the 
two lovers that night There was a terrible scene be- 
tween her and Camilla, but Camilla held her own, and 
Arabella, being the weaker of the two, was vanquished 
by the expenditure of ner own small energies Camilla 
argued that as her sister's chance was gone, and as the 
prize had come in her own way, there was no good 
reason why it should be lost to the family altogether, 
because Arabella could not win it When Arabella 
called her a treacherous vixen and a heartless, profligate 
hussy, she spoke out freely, and said that she wasn't 
going to be abused A gentleman to whom she was 
attached had asked her for her hand, and she had given 
it If Arabella chose to make herself a fool she might, — 
but what would be the effect? Simply that all the world 
would know that she, Arabella, was disappointed Poor 
Bella at last gave way, put on her discarded chignon, 
and came down to tea Mr Gibson was already in the 
room when she entered it ‘Arabella,’ he said, getting up 
to greet her, ‘I hope you will congratulate me ' He had 
planned his little speech and his manner of making it, 
and had wisely decided that in this way might he best 
get over the difficulty 

‘Oh yes, — of course,’ she said, with a little giggle, 
and then a sob, and then a flood of tears 

‘Dear Bella feels these things so strongly,* said Mrs 
French 

‘We have never been parted yet,’ said Camilla Then 
Arabella tapped the head of the sofa three or four 
times sharply with her knuckles It was the only pro- 
test against the reading of the scene which Camilla had 
given of which she was capable at that moment After 
that Mrs French gave out the tea, Arabella curled her- 
self upon the sofa as though she were asleep, and the 
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two lovers settled down to proper lover-like conver- 
sation 

The reader may be sure that Camilla was not slow in 
making the fact of her engagement notorious through 
the city It was not probably true that the tidings of her 
success had anything to do with Miss Stanbury’s illness, 
but It was reported by many that such was the case It 
was in No\ ember that the arrangement was made, and 
It certainly was true that Miss Stanbury was rather lU 
about the same time You know, you naughty Lotha- 
rio, that ou did give her some ground to hope that she 
might dispose of her unfortunate niece,' said Camilla 
playfully to her own one, when this illness was dis- 
cussed between them But you are caught now, and 
your wings are clipped, and you are never to be a 
naughty Lothario again ’ The clerical Don Juan bore it 
all, awkwardly mdeed, but with good humour, and de- 
clared that all his troubles of that sort were over, now 
and for ever Nevertheless he did not name the day, and 
Camilla began to feel that there might be occasion for a 
little more of that imperious roughness which she had 
at her command 

November was nearly over and nothing had been 
fixed about the day Arabella never condescended to 
speak to her sister on the subject, but on more than one 
occasion made some inquiry of her mother And she 
came to perceive, or to think that she perceived, that 
her mother was still anxious on the subject ‘ I shouldn't 
wonder if he wasn’t off some day now,’ she said at last 
to her mother 

‘Don’t say anythmg so dreadful, Bella ’ 

*It would serve Cammy quite right, and it ’s just what 
he’s likely to do ’ 

‘It would kill me,* said the mother 

‘I don’t know about killing,’ said Arabella, ‘it’s 
nothmg to what I’ve had to go through I shouldn’t 
pretend to be sorry if he were to go to Hong-Kong 
to-morrow ’ 

But Mr Gibson had no idea of going to Hong-Kong 
He was simply carrying out his httle scheme for securing 
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the advantages of a ‘long day* He was fully resolved 
to be married, and was contented to think that his 
engagement was the best thing for him To one or 
two male friends he spoke of Camilla as the perfection 
of female virtue, and entertained no smallest idea of 
ultimate escape But a ‘long day’ is often a con\emence 
A bill at three months sits easier on a man than one at 
sixty days, and a bill at six months is ahnost as little of 
a burden as no bill at all 

But Camilla was resolved that some day should be 
fixed ‘Thomas,’ she said to her lover one morning, as 
they were walking home together after ser\ice at the 
cathedral, ‘isn’t this rather a fool’s Paradise of ours 
‘How a fool’s Paradise?’ asked the happy Thomas 
‘What I mean is, dearest, that we ought to fix some- 
thing Mamma is getting uneasy about her own plans ’ 
‘In what way, dearest?’ 

‘About a thousand things She can’t arrange any- 
thmg till our plans are made Of course there are little 
troubles about money when people ain’t rich ’ Then it 
occurred to her that this might seem to be a plea for 
postponing rather than for hurrying the marriage, and 
she mended her argument ‘The truth is, Thomas, she 
wants to know when the day is to be fixed, and I’ve 
promised to ask She said she’d ask you herself, but I 
wouldn’t let her do that ’ 

‘We must think about it, of course,’ said Thomas 
‘But, my dear, there has been plenty of time for think- 
ing What do you say to January?’ This was on the 
last day of November 

‘January exclaimed Thomas, m a tone that betrayed 
no triumph *I couldn’t get my services arranged for in 
January ’ 

‘I thought a clergyman could always manage that for 
his marriage,’ said Camilla 

‘Not m January Besides, I was thmkmg you would 
like to be away in warmer weather 

They were still m November, and he was thinking of 
postponing it till the summer f Camilla immediately 
perceived how necessary it was that she should be plain 
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with him *We shall not have warm weather, as you 
call It, for a very long time, Thomas, — ^and I don't think 
that It would be wise to wait for the weather at all In- 
deed, Tve begun to get m^ things for doing it in the 
winter Mamma said that she was sure January would 
be the very latest And it isn't as though we had to get 
furniture or anything of that kind Of course a lady 
shouldn't be pressing * She smiled sweetly and leaned 
on his arm as she said this 'But I hate all girlish non- 
sense and that kind of thing It is^such a bore to be kept 
waiting I'm sure there 's nothing to prevent it commg 
oIF in February ' 

The 31st of Maich was fixed before they reached 
Heavitree, and Camilla went into her mother s house a 
happy woman But Mr Gibson, as he went home, 
thought that he had been hardly used Here was a girl 
who hadn’t a shillmg of money, — ^not a shilling till her 
mother died, — and who already talked about his house, 
and his furniture, and his income as if it were all her 
ownf Circumstanced as she was, what right had she to 
press for an early day? He was quite sure that Arabella 
would ha\e been more discreet and less exacting He 
was very angry w ith his dear Cammy as he went across 
the Close to his house 


CHAPTER LI 

SHEWING W^HAT HAPPENED DURING MISS 

ST a.nbury's illness 

r r was on Chnstmas~day that Sir Peter Mancrudy, 
the highest authority on such matters m the west 
of England, was sent for to see Miss Stanbury, and Sir 
Peter had acknowledged that things were very serious 
He took Dorothy on one side, and told her that Mr 
Martin, the ordinary practitioner, had treated the case, 
no doubt, quite wisely throughout, that there was not a 
word to be said against Mr Martin, whose experience 
was great, and whose discretion was undeniable, but, 
nevertheless, — ^at least it seemed to Dorothy that this 
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was the only meaning to be attributed to Sir Peter's 
words, — Mr Martin had in this case taken one line of 
treatment, when he ought to have taken another The 
plan of action was undoubtedly changed, and Mr Mar- 
tm became very fidgety, and ordered nothing without 
Sir Peter’s sanction Miss Stanbury was suffering from 
bronchitis, and a complication of diseases about her 
throat and chest Barty Burgess declared to more than 
one acquaintance m the little parlour behind the bank, 
that she would go on cjf inking four or five glasses of new 
port wme every day, in direct opposition to Martin’s 
request Camilla French heard the report, and repeated 
It to her lover, and perhaps another person or two, with an 
expression of her assured conviction that it must be false, 
— ^at any rate, as regarded the fifth glass Mrs MacHugh, 
who saw Martha daily, was much frightened The peril 
of such a friend disturbed equally the repose and the 
pleasures of her life Mrs Clifford was often at Miss 
Stanbury s bed-side, — ^and would have sat there reading 
for hours together, had she not been made to under- 
stand by Martha that Miss Stanbury preferred that Miss 
Dorothy should read to her The sick woman received 
the Sacrament weekly, — ^not from Mr Gibson, but 
from the hands of another minor canon, and, though she 
never would admit her own danger, or allow others to 
talk to her of it, it was known to them all that she ad- 
mitted It to herself because she had, with much personal 
annoyance, caused a codicil to be added to her will ‘As 
you didn’t marry that man,’ she said to Dorothy, ‘I 
must change it again ’ It was in vam that Dorothy 
begged her not to trouble herself with such thoughts 
‘That’s trash,’ said Miss Stanbury, angrily ‘A person 
who has It IS bound to trouble himself about it You 
don t suppose I’m afraid of dying, — do you?’ she added 
Dorothy answered her with some commonplace,— de- 
claring how strongly they all expected to see her as well 
as ever ‘I’m not a bit afraid to die,’ said the old woman, 
wheezing, struggling with such voice as she possessed, 
‘I’m not afraid of it, and I don’t thmk I shall die this 
time, but I’m not going to have mistakes when I’m 
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gone ' This was on the eve of the new year, and on the 
same night she asked Dorothy to write to Bi ooke Bur« 
gess, and request him to come to Exeter Tins was 
Dorothy s letter — 

‘Exeter, 31st December, 183 — 

*My Dear Mr Burgess, 

‘Perhaps I ought to ha\e written before, to say that 
Aunt Stanbury is not as well as w^e could wish her, but, 
as I know that you cannot very^well leave your office, 
I have thought it best not to say anything to frighten 
you But to-night Aunt herself has desired me to tell 
you that she thinks you ought to know that she is ill, 
and that she w ishes you to come to Exeter for a day or 
two, if It IS possible Sir Peter Mancrudy has been here 
every da}^ since Christmas-day, and I believe he thinks 
she may get over it It is chiefly in the throat, — what 
they call bronchitis, — ^and she has got to be very weak 
with It, and at the same time very liable to inflammation 
So I know that you will come if you can 

‘Yours very truly, 

‘Dorothy Stanbury 

‘Perhaps I ought to tell you that she had her lawyer 
here with her the day before yesterday, but she does not 
seem to think that she herself is in danger I read to her 
a good deal, and I think she is generally asleep, when I 
stop she wakes, and I don’t believe she gets any other 
rest at all ’ 

When It was known in Exeter that Brooke Burgess 
had been sent for, then the opinion became general that 
Miss Stanbui y’s days were numbered Questions were 
asked of Sir Peter at every corner of the street, but Sir 
Peter was a discreet man, who could answer such ques- 
tions without giving any mformation If it so pleased 
God, his patient would die, but it was quite possible 
that she might live That was the tenor of Sir Peter’s 
replies,— a*?^hey were read in any light, according to 
the idiosyn'^asies of the reader Mrs MacHugh was 
quite sure that the danger was over, and had a little game 
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of cnbbage on the sly with old Miss Wright, — ^for, dur- 
ing the seventy of Miss Stanbury’s illness, whist w^as put 
on one side in the vicinity of the Close Bai ty Burgess 
was still obdurate, and shook his head He was of 
opinion that they might soon gratify their curiosity, 
and see the last crowning iniquity of this wickedest of 
old women Mrs Clifford declared that it was all in the 
hands of God, but tliat she saw no reason why Miss 
Stanbury should not get about agam Mr Gibson 
thought that it was all up wath his late friend, and Ca- 
milla wished that at their last interview there had been 
more of charity on the part of one whom she had regarded 
m past days with respect and esteem Mrs French, 
despondent about everything, was quite despondent m 
this case Martha almost despaired, and already was 
burdened with the cares of a whole wardrobe of solemn 
funereal clothing She was seen peering in for half-an- 
hour at the windows and doorway of a large warehouse 
for the sale of mourning Giles Hickbody would not 
speak above his breath, and took his beer standing, but 
Dorothy was hopeful, and really believed that her aunt 
would recover Perhaps Sir Peter had spoken to her in 
terms less oracular than those which he used towards 
the public 

Brooke Burgess came, and had an interview with Sir 
Peter, and to him Sir Peter was under some obligation 
to speak plainly, as being the person whom Miss Stan- 
bury recognised as her heir So Sir Peter declared that 
his patient might perhaps live, and perhaps might die 
‘The truth is, Mr Burgess,’ said Sir Peter, ‘a doctor 
doesn’t know so very much more about these things 
than other people ’ It was understood that Brooke was 
to remain three days in Exeter, and then return to Lon- 
don He would, of course, come again if if anything 

should happen Sir Peter had been quite clear in his 
opmion, that no immediate result was to be anticipated, 
— either in the one direction or the other His patient 
was doomed to a long illness, she might get over it, or 
she might succumb to it 

Dorothy and Brooke were thus thrown much together 
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during these three days Dorothy, indeed, spent most 
of her hours beside her aunt’s bed, instigating sleep by 
the reading of a certam sei les of sermons in which Miss 
Stanbury had great faith, but nevertheless, there were 
some minutes in which she and Brooke w^ere necessarily 
together They eat tlieir meals m each other’s company, 
and there was a period in the evening, before Dorothy 
began her night-watch in her aunt’s room, at which she 
took her tea w^hile Martha w^as nu^-se in the room above 
At this time of the day she would remain an hour or 
more wnth Brooke, and a great deal may be said be- 
tween a man and a woman in an hour when the will to 
say It is there Brooke Burgess had by no means changed 
his mind since he had declared it to Hugh Stanbury 
under the midnight lamps of Long Acre, when warmed 
by the influence of oysters and whisky toddy The 
whisky toddy had m that instance brought out truth and 
not falsehood, — as is e\er the nature of whisky toddy 
and similar dangerous provocatives There is no saying 
truer than that which declares that there is truth in 
wine Wine is a dangerous thing, and should not be 
made the exponent of truth, let the truth be good as it 
may, but it has the merit of forcing a man to show his 
true colours A man who is a gentleman in his cups may 
be trusted to be a gentleman at all times I trust that the 
severe censor will not turn upon me, and tell me that no 
gentleman m these days is ev^er to be seen in his cups 
There are cups of different degrees of depth, and cups 
do exist, even among gentlemen, and seem disposed to 
hold their own let the censor be ever so severe The 
gentleman m his cups is a gentleman always, and the 
man who tells his friend in his cups that he is in love, 
does so because the fact has been very present to him- 
self m his cooler and calmer moments Brooke Burgess, 
who had seen Hugh Stanbury on two or three occasions 
since that of the oysters and toddy, had not spoken 
again of his regard for Hugh’s sister, but not the less 
was he determined to carrv out his plan and make 
Dorothy his wife if she would accept him But could he 
ask her while the old lady was, as it might be, dying in 
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the house? He put this question to himself as he tra- 
\ elled down to Exeter, and had told himself that he must 
be guided for an answer by circumstances as they might 
occur Hugh had met him at the station as he started 
for Exeter, and there had been a consultation between 
them as to the propriety ot bringing about, or of attempt- 
ing to bring about, an mterviev\ between Hugh and his 
aunt ‘Do whatever you like,* Hugh had said I would 
go down to her at a moment’s w^armng, if she should 
express a desire to see me * 

On the first night of Brooke’s arm al this question had 
been discussed between him and Dorothy Dorothy 
had declared herself unable to gne ad\ice If any mes- 
sage were given to her she would delner it to her aunt, 
but she thought that anything said to her aunt on the 
subject had better come from Brooke himself ‘You 
evidently are the person most important to her,’ 
Dorothy said, ‘and she would listen to you when she 
would not let any one else say a word * Brooke pro- 
mised that he would think of it, and then Dorothy 
tripped up to relieve Martha, dreaming nothing at all 
of that other doubt to which the important personage 
down-stairs was now subject Dorothy was, m truth, 
very fond of the new friend she had made, but it had 
ne\er occurred to her that he might be a possible suitor 
to her Her old conception of herself, — ^that she was 
beneath the notice of any man, — ^had only been partly 
disturbed by the absolute fact of Mr Gibson’s court- 
ship She had now heard of his engagement with Ca- 
milla French, and saw in that complete proof that the 
foolish man had been induced to offer his hand to her by 
the promise of her aunt’s money If theie had been a 
moment of exaltation, — a period m which she had al- 
lowed herself to think that she was, as other women, 
capable of making herself dear to a man, — it had been 
but a moment And now she rejoiced greatly that she 
had not acceded to the wishes of one to whom it was so 
manifest that she had not made herself m the least dear 
On the second day of his visit, Brooke was summoned 
to Miss Stanbury’s room at noon She was forbidden to 
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talk, and during a great portion of the day could hardly 
speak witnout an effort, but there would be half hours 
now and again in which she would become stronger 
than usual, at which time nothing that Martha and 
Dorothy could say would induce her to hold her tongue 
When Brooke came to her on this occasion he found her 
sitting up m bed with a great shawl round her, and he 
at once percen ed she was much more like her own self 
than on the former day She told him that she had been 
an old fool for sendmg for him^ that she had nothing 
special to say to him, that she had made no alteration in 
her will in regard to him, — ‘except that I have done 
something for Dolly that will have to come out of your 
pocket, Brooke ’ Brooke declared that too much could 
not be done for a person so good, and dear, and excellent 
as Dorothy Stanburv, let it come out of whose pocket it 
might ‘She is nothing to you, you know,’ said Miss 
Stanbury 

‘She is a great deal to me,* said Brooke 

‘What IS she*'* asked Miss Stanbury 

‘Oh, — a friend, a great friend * 

‘W ell, 3 es I hope it may be so But she won’t have 
anything that I haven’t saved,’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘There aie two houses at St Thomas’s, but I bought 
them myself, Brooke, — out of the income ’ Brooke 
could only declare that as the whole property was hers, 
to do what she liked with it as completely as though she 
had mherited it from her own father, no one could have 
any right to ask questions as to when or how this or that 
portion of the property had accrued ‘But I don’t think 
I’m going to die yet, Brooke,’ she said ‘If it is God’s 
Will, I am ready Not that I’m fit, Brooke God forbid 
that I should ever think that But I doubt whether I 
shall ever be fitter I can go without repining if He 
thinks best to take me * Then he stood up by her bed- 
side, with his hand upon hers, and after some hesitation 
asked her whether she would wish to see her nephew 
Hugh ‘No,’ said she, sharply Brooke went on to say 
how pleased Hugh would have been to come to her ‘I 
don’t thmk much of death-bed reconciliations,’ said the 
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old woman grimly loved him dearly, but he didn't 
love me, and I don't know what good we should do each 
other ' Brooke declared that Hugh did love her, but he 
could not press the matter, and it was dropped 

On that evening at eight Dorothy came down to her 
tea She had dined at the same table with Brooke that 
afternoon, but a servant had been m the room all the 
time and nothing had been said between them As soon 
as Brooke had got his tea he began to tell the story of 
his failure about Hugh He was sorry, he said, that he 
had spoken on the subject as it had moved Miss Stan- 
bury to an acrimony which he had not e\pected 

‘She always declares that he never loved her,' said 
Dorothy ‘She has told me so twenty times ’ 

‘There are people who fancy that nobody cares for 
them,* said Brooke 

‘Indeed there are, Mr Burgess, and it is so natural ' 
‘Why natural J*' 

‘Just as it IS natural that there should be dogs and 
cats that are petted and lo\ed and made much of, and 
others that have to crawl through life as they can, cuffed 
and kicked and starved ’ 

‘That depencfe on the accident of possession,’ said 
Brooke 

‘So does the other How many people there are that 
don’t seem to belong to anybody, — and if they do, 
they’ re no good to anybody They’re not cuffed exactly, 
or starved, but ’ 

‘You mean that they don’t get their shaie of affec- 
tion?' 

‘They get perhaps as much as they deser\e,' said 
Dorothy 

‘Because they're cross-grained, or ill-tempered, or 
disagreeable?* 

‘Not exactly that ' 

‘What then?' asked Brooke 

‘Because they're just nobodies They are not any- 
thing particular to anybody, and so they go on living till 
they die You know what I mean, Mr Burgess A man 
who is a nobody can perhaps make himself somebody, — 
507 S 
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or, at any rate, he can try, but a woman has no means 
of trying She is a nobody, and a nobody she must 
remam She has her clothes and her food, but she 
isn't wanted anywhere People put up with her, and 
that IS about the best of her luck If she were to die 
somebody perhaps would be sorry for her, but nobody 
would be worse off She doesn t earn anything or do 
any good She is just there and that’s all 

Brooke had ne\er heard her speak after this fashion 
before, had never known her to iJtter so many consecu- 
tive words, or to put forward any opinion of her own 
with so much \igour And Dorothy herself, when she 
had concluded her speech, was frightened by her own 
energy and grew red in the face, and shewed very 
plainly that she was half ashamed of herself Brooke 
thought that he had never seen her look so pretty before, 
and was pleased by her enthusiasm He understood 
perfectly that she was thinking of her own position, 
though she had entertained no idea that he would so 
read her meaning, and he felt that it was mcumbent 
on him to undeceive her, and make her know that she 
was not one of those women who are ‘just there and 
that’s all ’ ‘One does see such a worpan as that now 
and again,’ he said 

‘There are hundreds of them,’ said Dorothy ‘And of 
course it can’t be helped ’ 

‘Such as Arabella French,* said he, laughing 
‘Well, — ^yes, if she is one It is very easy to see the 
difference Some people are of use and are always doing 
things There are olliers, generally women, who have 
nothing to do, but who can’t be got rid of It is a melan- 
choly sort of feeling * 

‘You at least are not one of them ’ 

‘I didn’t mean to complam about myself,’ she said 
T have got a great deal to make me happy ’ 

‘I don’t suppose you regard yourself as an Arabella 
French,’ said he 

‘How angry Miss French would be if she heard you 
She considers herself to be one of the reigning beauties 
of Exeter’ 
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‘She has had a \ery long reign, and dominion of that 
sort to be successful ought to be short * 

‘That IS spiteful, Mr Burgess ’ 

‘I don’t feel spiteful against her, poor woman I own 
I do not lo\ e Camilla Not that I begrudge Camilla her 
present prosperity ’ 

‘Nor I either, Mr Burgess ’ 

‘She and Mr Gibson will do very well together, I 
dare say ’ 

‘I hope they will,’ s^id Doroth}’’, ‘and I do not see any 
reason against it They have known each other a long 
time ’ 

‘A very long time,’ said Brooke Then he paused for 
a minute, thinking how he might best tell her that which 
he had now resolved should be told on this occasion 
Dorothy finished her tea and got up as though she were 
about to go to her duty up-stairs She had been as yet 
hardly an hour in the room, and the period of her relief 
was not fairly over But there had come something of a 
personal flavour m their conversation which prompted 
her, unconsciously, to leave him She had, without any 
special mdication of herself, included herself among that 
company of old maids who are bom and live and die 
without that vital interest in the affairs of life which 
nothing but family duties, the care of children, or at 
least of a husband, will gi\ e to a woman If she had not 
meant this she had felt it He had understood her mean- 
ing, or at least her feeling, and had taken upon himself 
to assure her that she was not one of the company whose 
privations she had endeavoured to describe Her in- 
stmct rather than her reason put her at once upon her 
guard, and she prepared to leave the room ‘You are 
not going yet,’ he said 

‘I think I might as well Martha has so much 
to do, and she comes to me agam at five m the 
mornmg * 

‘Don’t go quite yet,’ he said, pulling out his watch 
*I know all about the hours, and it wants twenty mmutes 
to the proper time ’ 

There is no proper time, Mr Burgess ’ 
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‘Then you can remain a few minutes longer The 
fact IS, IVe got something I want to say to you ’ 

He was now standmg between her and the door, so 
that she could not get away from him, but at this mo- 
ment she was absolutely ignorant of his purpose, ex- 
pecting nothing of love from him more than she would 
from Sir Peter Mancrudy Her face had become flushed 
when she made her long speech, but there was no blush 
on it as she answered him now ‘Of course, I can wait,’ 
she said, ‘if you have anything td say to me ’ 

‘Well, — I have I should have said it before, only 
that that other man was here ’ He was blushing now, — 
up to the roots of his hair, and felt that he was in a diffi- 
culty There are men, to whom such moments of their 
lives are pleasurable, but Brooke Burgess was not one 
of them He would have been glad to have had it done 
and over, — so that then he might take pleasure m it 
^What man^’ asked Dorothy, in perfect innocence 
‘Mr Gibson, to be sure I don’t know that there is 
anybody else ’ 

‘Oh, Mr Gibson He never comes here now, and I 
don’t suppose he will again Aunt Stanbury is so very 
angry with him ’ 

T don’t care whether he comes or not What I mean 
is this When I was here before, I was told that you 
were going — ^to marry him ’ 

‘But I wasn’t ’ 

‘How was I to know that, when you didn’t tell me^ 
I certainly did know it after I came back from Dart- 
moor ’ He paused a moment, as though she might have 
a word to say She had no word to say, and did not m 
the least know what was coming She was so far from 
anticipatmg the truth, that she was composed and easy 
m her mind ‘But all that is of no use at all,’ he con- 
tmued ‘When I was here before Miss Stanbury wanted 
you to marry Mr Gibson, and, of course, I had nothmg 
to say about it Now I want you — ^to marry me ’ 

‘Mr Burgess 

‘Dorothy, my darlmg, I love you better than all the 
world I do, mdeed ’ As soon as he had commenced his 
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protestations he became profuse enough with them, and 
made a strong attempt to support them by the action of 
his hands But she retreated from him step by step, till 
she had regained her chair by the tea-table, and there 
she seated herself, — ^safely, as she thought, but he was 
close to her, over her shoulder, still contmuing his pro- 
testations, offering up his vows, and imploring her to 
reply to him She, as yet, had not answered him by a 
word, save by that one half-terrified exclamation of his 
name ‘Tell me, at ally rate, that you believe me, when 
I assure you that I love you,* he said The room was 
going round with Dorothy, and the world was gomg 
round, and there had come upon her so strong a feelmg 
of the disruption of things in general, that she was at 
the moment anything but happy Had it been possible 
for her to find that the last ten minutes had been a 
dream, she would at this moment have wished that it 
might become one A trouble had come upon her, out 
of which she did not see her way To dive among the 
waters in warm weather is very pleasant, there is no- 
thing pleasanter But when the young swimmer first 
feels the thorough immersion of his plunge, there comes 
upon him a strong desire to be quickly out again He 
will remember afterwards how joyous it was, but now, 
at this moment, the dry land is everything to him So it 
w^as with Dorothy She had thought of Brooke Burgess 
as one of those bright ones of the world, with whom 
everything is happy and pleasant, whom everybody 
loves, who may have whatever they please, whose lines 
have been laid in pleasant places She thought of him 
as a man who might some day make some woman very 
happy as his wife To be the wife of such a man was, 
in Dorothy’s estimation, one of those blessed chances 
which come to some women, but which she never re- 
garded as being withm her own reach Though she had 
thought much about him, she had never thought of him 
as a possible possession for herself, and now that he was 
offering himself to her, she was not at once made happy 
by his love Her ideas of herself and of her hfe were aU 
dislocated for the moment, and she required to be alone. 
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that she might set herself in order, and try herself all 
over, and find whether her bones were broken ‘Say 
that you believe me,* he repeated 

‘I don’t know what to say,* she whispered 
‘I U tell you what to say Say at once that you will be 
my wife * 

‘I can’t say that, Mr Burgess ’ 

‘Why not? Do you mean that you cannot love me?’ 
‘I think, if you please. I’ll go up to Aunt Stanbury 
It IS time for me, mdeed it is, and sTne will be wondering, 
and Martha will be put out Indeed I must go up ’ 
‘And will you not answer me?’ 

*I don’t know what to say Y ou must give me a little 
time to consider I don’t quite think you’re serious * 
‘Heaven and earth began Brooke 
‘And I’m sure it would never do At any rate, I must 
go now I must, mdeed ’ 

And so she escaped, and went up to her aunt’s room, 
which she reached at ten minutes after her usual time, 
and before Martha had begun to be put out She was 
very civil to Martha, as though Martha had been m- 
jured, and she put her hand on her aunt’s arm, with a 
soft, caressing, apologetic touch, feeling conscious that 
she had gi\ en cause for offence ‘What has he been say- 
ing to you?’ said her aunt, as soon as Martha had closed 
the door This was a question which Dorothy, certainly, 
could not answer Miss Stanbury meant nothing by it, 
— ^nothing beyond a sick woman’s desire that something 
of the conversation of those who were not sick should 
be retailed to her, but to Dorothy the question meant 
so muchf How should her aunt have known that he had 
said anything? She sat herself down and waited, giving 
no answer to the question ‘I hope he gets his meals 
comfortably,’ said Miss Stanbury 

‘I am sure he does,’ said Dorothy, infinitely relieved 
Then, knowmg how important it was that her aunt 
should sleep, she took up the volume of Jeremy Taylor, 
and, with so great a burden on her mmd, she went on 
painfully and distinctly with the second sermon on the 
Marriage Ring She strove vahantly to keep her mmd 
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to the godliness of the discourse, so that it might be of 
some possible service to herself, and to keep her voice 
to the tone that might be of service to her aunt Pre- 
sently she heard the grateful sound which indicated her 
aunt’s repose, but she knew of experience that were she 
to stop, the sound and the sleep would come to an end 
also For a whole hour she persevered, reading the 
sermon of the Marriage Ring with such attention to the 
godly principles of the teaching as she could give, — 
with that terrible burSen upon her mind 

‘Thank you, — ^thank you, that will do, my dear 
Shut It up,’ said the sick woman ‘It’s time now^ for the 
draught ’ Then Doroth;y moved quietly about the room, 
and did her nurse’s work with soft hand, and sott touch, 
and soft tread After that her aunt kissed her, and bade 
her sit down and sleep 

‘I’ll go on reading, aunt, if you’ll let me,’ said 
Dorothy But Miss Stanbury, who was not a cruel 
woman, would have no more of the readmg, and Doro- 
thy’s mmd was left at liberty to thmk of the proposition 
that had been made to her To one resolution she came 
very quickly The period of her aunt’s illness could not 
be a proper time for marriage vows, or the amenities of 
love-making She did not feel that he, being a man, had 
offended, but she was quite sure tliat were she, a woman, 
the niece of so kind an aunt, the nurse at the bed-side of 
such an invalid, — ^were she at such a time to consent to 
talk of love, she would never deserve to have a lover 
And from this resolve she got great comfort It would 
give her an excuse for making no more assured answer 
at present, and would enable her to reflect at leisure as 
to the reply she would give him, should he ever, by any 
chance, renew his offer If he did not, — and probably he 
would not, — ^then it would have been very well that he 
should not have been made the victim of a momentary 
generosity She had complained of the dulness of her 
life, and that complaint from her had produced his noble, 
kmd, generous, dear, enthusiastic benevolence towards 
her As she thought of it all, — ^and by degrees she took 
great pleasure m thinkmg of it, — ^ber mind bestowed 
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upon him all manner of eulogies She could not persuade 
herself that he really lo\ed her, and yet she was full at 
heart of gratitude to him for the expression of his lo\e 
And as for herself, could she love him? We who are 
looking on of course know that she loved him, — ^that 
from this moment there was nothing belongmg to him, 
down to his shoe-tie, that would not be dear to her heart 
and an emblem so tender as to force a tear from her He 
had already become her god, thpugh she did not know 
It She made comparisons between him and Mr Gib- 
son, and tried to convince herself that the judgment, 
which was always pronounced very clearly m Brockets 
fa\our, came from anything but her heart And thus 
through the long watches of the night she became very 
happy, feeling but not knowing that the whole aspect 
of the world was changed to her by those few words 
which her lover had spoken to her She thought now 
that it would be consolation enough to her in future to 
know that such a man as Brooke Burgess had once asked 
her to be the partner of his life, and that it would be 
almost ungenerous m her to push her advantage further 
and attempt to take him at his word Besides, there 
would be obstacles Her aunt would dislike such a mar- 
riage for him, and he would be bound to obey her aunt 
in such a matter She would not allow herself to think 
that she could ever become Brooke's wife, but nothing 
could rob her of the treasure of the offer which he had 
made her Then Martha came to her at five o'clock, 
and she went to her bed to dream for an hour or two of 
Brooke Burgess and her future life 

On the next morning she met him at breakfast She 
went down stairs later than usual, not till ten, having 
hung about her aunt's room, thinking that thus she 
would escape him for the present She would wait till 
he was gone out, and then she would go down She did 
wait, but she could not hear the front door, and then her 
aunt murmured something about Brooke's breakfast 
She was told to go down, and she went But when on 
the stairs she slunk back to her own room, and stood 
there for awhile, aimless, motionless, not knowmg what 
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to do Then one of the girls came to her, and told her 
that Mr Burgess was waiting breakfast for her She 
knew not what excuse to make, and at last descended 
slowly to the parlour She was very happy, but had it 
been possible for her to have run away she would have 
gone 

‘Dear Dorothy,’ he said at once ‘I may call you so, 
— ^may I not?’ 

‘Oh yes ’ ^ 

‘And you will love me, — ^and be my own, own wife?’ 
‘No, Mr Burgess ’ 

‘No?’ 

‘I mean, — ^that is to say 

‘Do you love me, Dorothy f*’ 

‘Only think how ill Aunt Stanbury is, Mr Burgess, 
— ^perhaps dying * How can I have any thought now 
except about her? It wouldn’t be right, — ^would it?* 
‘You may say that you love me ’ 

‘Mr Burgess, pray, pray don’t speak of it now If 
you do I must go away ’ 

‘But do you love me?’ 

‘Pray, pray don’t, Mr Burgess^* 

There was nothing more to be got from her during 
the whole day than that He told her in the evening 
that as soon as Miss Stanbury was well, he would come 
again, — ^that in any case he would come again She sat 
quite still as he said this, with a solemn face, — but 
smiling at heart, laughing at heart, so happy’ When she 
got up to lea\e him, and was forced to give him her 
hand, he seized her in his arms and kissed her ‘That is 
very, very wrong,’ she said, sobbing, and then ran to 
her room, — ^the happiest girl in all Exeter He was to 
start early on the followmg mormng, and she knew that 
she would not be forced to see him again Thmking of 
him was so much pleasanter than seeing him’ 
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CHAPTER LII 

MR OUTHOUSE COMPLAINS THAT IT "s HARD 

I IFE had gone on during the winter at St Diddulph’s 
^Parsonage in a dull, weary, painful manner There 
had come a letter m November fiom Trevelyan to his 
wife, saying that as he could trust neither her nor her 
uncle with the custody of his child, he should send a 
person armed with due legal aufnority, addressed to 
Mr Outhouse, for the recovery of the boy, and desiring 
that little Louis might be at once surrendered to the 
messenger Then of course there had arisen great 
trouble in the house Both Mrs Trevelyan and Nora 
Rowley had learned by this time that, as regarded the 
master of the house, “diey were not welcome guests at 
St Diddulph’s When the threat was shewn to Mr 
Outhouse, he did not say a word to indicate that the 
child should be given up He muttered something, in- 
deed, about impotent nonsense, which seemed to imply 
that the threat could be of no avail, but there was none 
of that reassurance to be obtained from him which a 
positive promise on his part to hold the bairn against 
all comers would have given Mrs Outhouse told her 
niece more than once that the child would be given to 
no messenger whatever, but even she did not give the 
assurance with that energy which the mother would 
have liked ‘They shall drag him away from me by 
force if they do take him*' said the mother, gnashing her 
teeth Oh, if her father would but come* For some 
weeks she did not let the boy out of her sight, but when 
no messenger had presented himself by Christmas time, 
they all began to believe that the threat had in truth 
meant nothmg, — that it had been part of the ravings of 
a madman 

But the threat had meant somethmg Early on one 
morning m January Mr Outhouse was told that a per- 
son in the hall wanted to see him, and Mrs Trevelyan, 
who was sitting at breakfast, the child being at the 
moment up-stairs, started from her seat The maid 
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described the man as being ‘All as one as a gentleman/ 
though she would not go so far as to say that he was a 
gentleman in fact Mr Outhouse slowly rose from his 
breakfast, went out to the man m the passage, and bade 
him follow into the little closet that was now used as a 
study It is needless perhaps to say that the man was 
Bozzle 

‘I dare say, Mr Houthouse, you don’t know me/ 
said Bozzle Mr Outhouse, disdaining all complimen- 
tary language, said tlTat he certainly did not ‘ My name, 
Mr Houthouse, is Samuel Bozzle, and I live at No 55, 
Stony Walk, Union Street, Borough I was in the Force 
once, but I work on my own ’ook now ’ 

‘What do you want with me, Mr Bozzle?* 

‘It isn’t so much with you, sir, as it is wnth a lad^ as 
IS under your protection, and it isn’t so much with the 
lady as it is with her infant ’ 

‘Then you may go away, Mr Bozzle,* said Mr Out- 
house, impatiently ‘You may as well go away at once * 
‘Will you please read them few lines, sir, said Mr 
Bozzle ‘They is m Mr Trewilyan’s handwriting, 
which will no doubt be familiar characters, — ^leastways 
to Mrs T , if you don’t know the gent’s fist * Mr Out- 
house, after looking at the paper for a minute, and con- 
sidering deeply what m this emergency he had better 
do, did take the paper and read it The words ran as 
follows I hereby give full authority to Mr Samuel 
Bozzle, of 55, Stony Walk, Union Street, Borough, to 
claim and to enforce possession of the body of my child, 
Louis Trevelyan, and I require that any person whatso- 
ever who may now have the custody of the said child, 
whether it be my wife or any of her friends, shall at 
once deliver him up to Mr Bozzle on the production of 
this authority — ^Louis Trevelyan* It may be ex- 
plained that before this document had been written 
there had been much correspondence on the subject 
between Bozzle and his employer To give the ex- 
policeman his due, he had not at first wished to meddle 
in ^e matter of the child He had a wife at home who 
expressed an opmion with much vigour that the boy 
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should be left with its mother, and that he, Bozzle, 
should he succeed in getting hold of the child, would not 
know what to do with it Bozzle was aware, moreover, 
that It was his busmess to find out facts, and not to per- 
form actions But his employer had become very urgent 
with him Mr Bideawhile had positively refused to 
move in the matter, and Trevelyan, mad as he was, had 
felt a disinclination to throw his affairs into the hands of 
a certain Mr Skint, of Stamford Street, whom Bozzle 
had recommended to him as a laWyer Trevelyan had 
hinted, moreover, that if Bozzle would make the applica- 
tion in person, that application, if not obeyed, would act 
w ith usefulness as a prelimmary step for further personal 
measures to be taken by himself He mtended to return 
to England for the purpose, but he desired that the 
order for the child’s rendition should be made at once 
Therefore Bozzle had come He was an earnest man, 
and had now worked himself up to a certain degree of 
energy in the matter He was a man loving power, and 
specially anxious to enforce obedience from those with 
whom he came in contact by the production of the law’s 
mysterious authority In his heart he was ever tapping 
people on the shoulder, and telling them that they were 
wanted Thus, when he displayed his document to Mr 
Outhouse, he had taught himself at least to desire that 
that document should be obeyed 

Mr Outhouse read the paper and turned up his nose 
at It *You had better go away,’ said he, as he thrust it 
back into Bozzle’s hand 

*Of course I shall go away when I have the child ’ 
Tsha’’ said Mr Outhouse « 

*What does that mean, Mr Houthouse^* I presume 
you’ll not dispute the paternal parent s legal authority^’ 
‘Go away, sir,* said Mr Outhouse 
‘Go away’’ 

‘Yes, — out of this house It’s my belief that you’re 
a knave ’ 

‘A knave, Mr Houthouse?*’ 

‘ Y es , — a knave No one who was not a knave would 
lend a hand towards separating a little child from its 
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mother I think you are a knave, but I don't think you 
are fool enough to suppose that the child will be given 
up to you ' 

‘It’s my behef that knave is hactionable,’ said Bozzle, 
— ^whose respect, however, for the clergyman was nsmg 
fast ‘Would you mmd ringing the beU, Mr Houthouse, 
and callmg me a knave again before the young woman 

‘Go away,’ said Mr Outhouse 

‘If you have no ejection, sir, I should be glad to see 
the lady before I goes ’ 

‘You won’t see any lady here, and if you don’t get 
out of my house when I tell you. I’ll send for a real 
policeman ’ Then was Bozzle conquered, and, as he 
went, he admitted to himself that he had sinned against 
all the rules of his life in attempting to go beyond the 
legitimate line of his profession As long as he confined 
himself to the getting up of facts nobody could threaten 
him with *a real policeman ’ But one fact he had learned 
to-day The clergyman of St Diddulph’s, who had been 
represented to him as a weak, foolish man, was anythmg 
but that Bozzle was much impressed in favour of Mr 
Outhouse, and would have been glad to have done that 
gentleman a kindness had an opportunity come m his way. 

‘What does he want. Uncle Ohphant^’ said Mrs. 
Trevelyan at the foot of the stairs, guarding the way up 
to the nursery At this moment the front door had just 
been closed behind the back of Mr Bozzle 

‘You had better ask no questions,’ said Mr Out- 
house 

‘But IS It about Louis?’ 

‘Yes, he came about him ’ 

‘Well? Of course you must tell me, Uncle Oliphant. 
Think of my condition ’ 

‘He had some stupid paper in his hand from your 
husband, but it meant nothing ’ 

‘He was the messenger, then?’ 

‘Yes, he was the messenger But I don’t suppose he 
expected to get anything Never mmd Go up and look 
after the child ’ Then Mrs Trevelyan returned to her 
boy, and Mr Outhouse went back to his papers 
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It was very hard upon him, Mr Outhouse thought, 
— ^very hard He was threatened with an action now, and 
most probably would become subj ect to one Though he 
had been spirited enough in presence of the enemy, 
he was very much out of spirits at this moment 
Though he had admitted to himself that his duty re- 
quired him to protect his wife^s niece, he had never 
taken the poor woman to his heart with a loving, gene- 
rous feelmg of true guardianship T'hough he would not 
give up the child to Bozzle, he thoroughly wished that 
the child was out of his house Though he called Bozzle 
a knave and Trevelyan a madman, still he considered 
that Colonel Osborne was the chief sinner, and that 
Emily Trevelyan had behaved badly He constantly 
repeated to himself the old adage, that there was no 
smoke without fire, and lamented the misfortune that 
had brought him into close relation with things and 
people that were so little to his taste He sat for awhile, 
with a pen m his hand, at the miserable little substitute 
for a library table which had been provided for him, and 
strove to collect his thoughts and go on with his work 
But the effort was in vam Bozzle would be there, pre- 
senting his document, and begging that the maid might 
be rung for, m order that she might hear him called a 
knave And then he knew that on this very day his 
niece intended to hand him money, which he could not 
refuse Of what use would it be to refuse it now, after 
It had been once taken? As he could not write a word, 
he rose and went away to his wife 

‘If this goes on much longer,* said he, ‘I shall be m 
Bedlam ’ 

‘My dear, don’t speak of it m that way^’ 

‘That*s all well I suppose I ought to say that I 
like ^ haji^been a policeman here who is going 
to bnng an actiorragamst me ’ 

A policeman^’ 

‘Some one that her husband has sent for the child ’ 
‘The boy must not be given up, Oliphant ’ 

‘It’s all very well to say that, but I suppose we must 
obey the law The Parsonage of St Diddulph’s isn’t a 
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castle m the Apennines When it comes to this, that a 
policeman is sent here to fetch any man’s child, and 
threatens me with an action because I tell him to leave 
my house, it is very hard upon me, seeing how very 
little Tve had to do with it It’s all over the parish now 
that my niece is kept here away from her husband, and 
that a lover comes to see her This about a policeman 
will be known now, of course I only say it is hard, 
that ’s air The w ife did all that she could to comfort him, 
remmding him that* Sir Marmaduke would be home 
soon, and that then the burden would be taken from his 
shoulders But she was forced to admit that it was very 
hard 


CHAPTER LIII 

HUGH STANBURY IS SHEWN TO BE NO CONJUROR 

M any weeks had now passed since Hugh Stanbury 
had paid his visit to St Diddulph’s and Noia 
Rowley was beginning to believe that her rejection of hei 
lover had been so firm and decided that she would nevei 
see him or hear from him more, — ^and she had long smce 
confessed to herself that if she did not see him or hear from 
him soon, life would not be worth a straw to her To 
all of us a single treasure counts for much more when 
the outward circumstances of our life are dull, unvaried, 
and melancholy, than it does when our days aie full of 
pleasure, or excitement, or even of business W ith Nora 
Rowley at St Diddulph’s life at present was very melan- 
choly There was little or no society to enliven her 
Her sister was sick at heart, and becoming ill in health 
under the burden of her troubles Mr Outhouse was 
moody and wretched, and Mrs Outhouse, though she 
did her best to make her house comfortable to her 
imwelcome mmates, could not make it appear that their 
presence there was a pleasure to her Nora understood 
better than did her sister how distasteful the present 
arrangement was to their uncle, and was consequently 
very uncomfortable on that score And m the midst of 
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that unhappiness, she of course told herself that she was 
a young woman miserable and unfortunate altogether 
It IS always so with us The heart when it is burdened, 
though it may have ample strength to bear the burden, 
loses Its buoyancy and doubts its own power It is like 
the springs of a carnage which are pressed fiat by the 
superincumbent weight But, because the sprmgs are 
good, the weight is carried safely, and they are the 
better afterwards for their required purposes because of 
the trial to which they have been 'subjected 

Nora had sent her lover away, and now at the end of 
three months from the day of his dismissal she had 
taught herself to believe that he would never come 
again Amidst the sadness of her life at St Diddulph's 
some confidence m a lover expected to come again 
would have done much to cheer her The more she 
thought of Hugh Stanbury, the more fully she became 
convinced that he was the man who as a lover, as a hus- 
band, and as a companion, would just suit all her tastes 
She endowed him liberally with a hundred good gifts m 
the disposal of which Nature had been much more spar- 
ing She made for herself a mental portrait of him more 
gracious m its flattery than ever was canvas coming 
from the hand of a Court limner She gave him all gifts 
of manlmess, honesty, truth, and energy, and felt re- 
garding him that he was a Paladin, — such as Paladms 
are in this age, that he was indomitable, sure of success, 
and fitted in all respects to take the high position which 
he would certainly wm for himself But she did not 
presume him to be endowed with such a constancy as 
would make him come to seek her hand again Had 
Nora at this time of her life been living at the West-end 
of London, and going out to parties three or four times 
a week, she would have been quite easy about his com- 
mg The spnngs would not have been weighted so 
heavily, and her heart would have been elastic 

No doubt she had forgotten many of the circum- 
stances of his visit and of his departure Immediately on 
his going she had told her sister that he would certainly 
come again, but had said at the same tune friat his 
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coming could be of no use He was so poor a man, and 
she, — though poorer than he, — ^had been so little accus- 
tomed to poverty of life, that she had then acknow- 
ledged to herself that she was not fit to be his wife 
Gradually, as the slow weeks went by her, there had 
come a change in her ideas She now thought that he 
never would come again, but that if he did she would 
confess to him that her own views about life were 
changed ‘I would tey him frankly that I could eat a 
crust with him in any garret in London ' But this was 
said to herself, — ^never to her sister Emily and Mrs 
Outhouse had determined together that it would be 
wise to abstain from all mention of Hugh Stanbury*s 
name Nora had felt that her sister had so abstained, 
and this reticence had assisted in producing the despair 
which had come upon her Hugh, when he had left her, 
had certainly given her encouragement to expect that he 
would return She had been sure then that he would 
return She had been sure of it, though she had told 
him that it would be useless But now, when these sad 
weeks had slowly crept over her head, when during the 
long hours of the long days she had thought of him con- 
tinually, — ^tellmg herself that it was impossible that she 
should ever become the wife of any man if she did not 
become his, — she assured herself that she had seen and 
heard the last of him She must surely have forgotten 
his hot words and that daring embrace 

Then there came a letter to her The question of the 
management of letters for young ladies is handled very 
differently in different houses In some establishments 
the post is as free to young ladies as it is to the reverend 
seniors of the household In others it is considered to be 
quite a matter of course that some experienced discre- 
tion should sit m judgment on the correspondence of 
the daughters of the family When Nora Rowley was 
living With her sister m Curzon Street, she would have 
been very mdignant mdeed had it been suggested to her 
that there was any authority over her letters vested m 
her sister But now, circumstanced as she was at St 
Diddulph*s, she did understand that no letter wotdd 
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reach her without her aunt knowing that it had come 
All this was distasteful to her, — ^as were indeed all the 
details of her life at St Diddulph’s, — but she could not 
help herself Had her aunt told her that she should 
never be allowed to receive a letter at all, she must have 
submitted till her mother had come to her relief The 
letter which reached her now was put mto her hands by 
her sister, but it had been given to Mrs Trevelyan by 
Mrs Outhouse ‘Nora,' said Mrs Trevelyan, ‘here is a 
letter for you I think it is from^Mr Stanbury ' 

‘Give it me/ said Nora greedily 
‘Of course I will give it you But I hope you do 
not intend to correspond with him ' 

‘If he has written to me I shall answer him of course,* 
said Nora, holding her treasure 

‘Aunt Mary thmks that you should not do so till papa 
and mamma have arrived ’ 

‘If Aunt Mary is afraid of me let her tell me so, and I 
Will contrive to go somewhere else * Poor Nora knew 
that this threat was futile There was no house to 
which she could take herself 

‘She IS not afraid of you at all, Nora She only says 
that she thmks you should not write to Mr Stanbury * 
Then Nora escaped to the cold but solitary seclusion of 
her bed-room and there she read her letter 

The reader may remember that Hugh Stanbury when 
he last left St Diddulph's had not been oppressed by 
any of the gloomy reveries of a despairing lover He 
had spoken his mmd freely to Nora, and had felt himself 
justified in believing that he had not spoken m vam He 
had had her in his arms, and she had found it impossible 
to say that she did not love him But then she had been 
quite firm m her purpose to give him no encouragement 
&at she could avoid She had said no word that would 
justify him m considering that there was any engage- 
ment between them, and, moreover, he had been warned 
not to come to the house by its mistress From day to 
day he thought of it all, now tellmg himself that there 
was nothing to be done but to trust m her fidelity till he 
should be m a position to offer her a fitting home, and 
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then reflecting that he could not expect such a girl as 
Nora Rowley to wait for him, unless he could succeed in 
making her understand that he at any rate intended to 
wait for her On one day he would thmk that good faith 
and proper consideration for Nora herself required him 
to keep silent, on the next he would tell himself that 
such maudlm chivalry as he was proposing to himself 
was sure to go to the wall and be neither rewarded nor 
recognised So at last he sat down and wrote the follow- 
ing letter — 

^Lincoln s Inn Fields, January, 186 — 

‘Dearest Nora, 

‘Ever since I last saw you at St Diddulph’s, I have 
been trying to teach myself what I ought to do in refer- 
ence to you Sometimes I think that because I am poor 
I ought to hold my tongue At others I feel sure that I 
ought to speak out loud, because I love you so dearly 
You may presume that just at this moment the latter 
opinion IS in the ascendant 

‘As I do write I mean to be very bold, — so bold that 
if I am wrong } ou will be thoroughly disgusted with me 
and will never willingly see me agam But I think it 
best to be true, and to say what I think I do beheve 
that you love me Accordmg to all precedent I ought 
not to say so, — but I do believe it Ever since I was at 
St Diddulph’s that belief has made me happy, — though 
there have been moments of doubt If I thought that 
;^ou did not lo\e me, I would trouble you no further 
A man may win his way to love when social circum- 
stances are such as to throw him and the girl together, 
but such IS not the case with us, and unless you love me 
now% you never will love me * *I do — I do*' said Nora, 
pressing the letter to her bosom ‘If you do, I think 
that you owe it me to say so, and to let me have all the 
joy and all the feeling of responsibility which such an 
assurance will give me ' ‘I will tell him so/ said Nora, 
‘I don't care what may come afterwards, but I will tell 
him the truth ' ‘I know,’ continued Hugh, ‘that an 
engagement with me now would be hazardous, because 
what I earn is both scanty and precarious, but it seems 
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to me that nothing could ever be done without some 
risk There are risks of different kinds, ’ She won- 

dered whether he was thinking when he wrote this of 
the rock on which her sister’s barque had been split to 
pieces, — ‘and we may hardly hope to avoid them all 
For myself, I own that life would be tame to me, if there 
were no dangers to be overcome 

‘If you do lo\e me, and will say so, I will not ask you 
to be ray wife till I can give you^a proper home, but the 
knowledge that I am the master of the treasure which I 
desire will give me a double energy, and will make me 
feel that when I have gamed so much I cannot fail of 
adding to it all other smaller thmgs that may be 
necessary 

‘Pray, — pray send me an answer I cannot reach you 
except by writmg, as I was told by your aunt not to 
come to the house again 

‘Dearest Nora, pray believe 

‘That I shall always be truly yours only, 
‘Hugh Stanbury ’ 

Write to him ^ Of course she would write to him Of 
course she would confess to him the truth ‘He teUs me 
that I owe it to him to say so, and I acknowledge the 
debt,’ she said aloud to herself ‘And as for a proper 
home, he shall be the judge of that ’ She resolved that 
she would not be a fine lady, not fastidious, not coy, not 
afraid to take her full share of the risk of which he spoke 
in such manly terms ‘It is quite true As he has been 
able to make me love him, I have no right to stand aloof, 
— even if I wished it ’ As she was walking up and down 
the room so resolvmg her sister came to her 

‘Well, dear’’ said Emily ‘May I ask what itis he says 
Nora paused a moment, holding the letter tight in 
her hand, and then she held it out to her sister ‘There 
It IS You may read it ’ Mrs Trevelyan took the letter 
and read it slowly, durmg which Nora stood looking 
out of the wmdow She would not watch her sister’s 
face, as she did not wish to have to reply to any outward 
signs of disapproval ‘Give it me back,’ she said, when 
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she heard by the refolding of the paper that the perusal 
was finished 

Of course I shall give it you back, dear * 

*Yes, — thanks I did not mean to doubt you ’ 

‘And what will you do, Nora^*’ 

‘ Answer it of course * 

‘I would think a little before I answered it,* said Mrs 
Trevelyan 

I have thought, — ^a great deal, already ’ 

‘And how will you"* answer it? 

Nora paused again before she replied ‘As nearly as 
I know how to do in such words as he would put into my 
mouth I shall strive to w rite just what I thmk he would 
wish me to write * 

‘Then you will engage yourself to him, Nora?* 
‘Certamly 1 shall 1 am engaged to him already I 
have been ever since he came here * 

‘You told me that there was nothing of the kind * 

‘I told you that I loved him better than anybody in the 
world, and that ought to have made you know what it 
must come to When I am thinkmg of him every day, 
and every hour, how can I not be glad to have an engage- 
ment settled with him? I couldn’t marry anybody else, 
and I don’t want to remain as I am * The tears came 
mto the married sister’s eyes, and rolled down her 
cheeks, as this was said to her Would it not have been 
better for her had she remamed as she was? ‘Dear 
Emily,* said Nora, ‘you have got Louey still ’ 

‘ Y es , — and they mean to take him from me But I do 
not wish to speak of myself Will you postpone your 
answer till mamma is here?’ 

‘I cannot do that, Emily What, receive such a letter 
as that, and send no reply to it** 

‘I would write a Ime for you, and explain ’ 

‘No, indeed, Emily I choose to answer my own 
letters I have shewn you that, because I trust you, but 
I have fully made up my mmd as to what I shall write 
It will have been wi itten and sent before dinner ’ 

‘I thmk you will be wrong, Nora ’ 

‘Why wrong* When I came over here to stay with 
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you, would mamma ever have thought of directing me 
not to accept any offer till her consent had been obtained 
all the way from the Mandarins? She would never have 
dreamed of such a thing ’ 

‘W ill you ask Aunt Mary?* 

‘Certainly not What is Aunt Mary to me? We are 
here in her house for a time, under the press of circum- 
stances, but I owe her no obedience She told Mr Stan- 
bury not to come here, and he has not come, and I shall 
not ask him to come I would not willingly bring any 
one into Uncle Oliphant’s house that he and she do not 
wish to see But I will not admit that 'either of them 
have any authority over me * 

‘Then who has, dearest?* 

‘Nobody, — except papa and mamma, and they have 
chosen to leave me to myself * 

Mrs Trevelyan found it impossible to shake her 
sister's firmness, and could herself do nothing, except 
tell Mrs Outhouse what was the state of affairs When 
she said that she should do this, there almost came to be 
a flow of high words between the sisters, but at last 
Nora assented ‘As for knowing, I don’t care if all the 
world knows it I shall do nothing in a corner I don’t 
suppose Aunt Mary will endeavour to prevent my post- 
ing my letter * 

Emily at last went to seek Mrs Outhouse, and Nora 
at once sat down to her desk Neither of the sisters felt 
at all sure that Mrs Outhouse would not attempt to 
stop the emission of the letter from her house, but, as it 
happaied, she was out, and did not return till Nora had 
come back from her journey to the neighbouring post- 
ofilce She would trust her letter, when written, to no 
hands but her own, and as she herself dropped it into 
the safe custody of the Postmaster-General, it also shall 
be revealed to the public — 

‘Parsonage, St Diddulph’s, January, 186 — 

‘De\r Hugh, 

‘For I suppose I may as well write to you m that way 
now I have been made so happy by your affectionate 
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letter Is not that a candid confession for a young lady? 
But you tell me that I owe you the truth, and so I tell 
you the truth Nobody will ever be anything to me, 
except you, and you are everything I do love you, and 
should it ever be possible, I will become your wife 
‘I have said so much, because I feel that I ought to 
obey the order you have given me, but pray do not try 
to see me or write to me till mamma has arrived She 
and papa will be here in the sprmg, — quite early in the 
spring, we hope, and Sien you may come to us ’^hat 
they may say, of course, I cannot tell, but I shall be true 
to you 

*Your own, with truest affection, 

‘Nor\ 

‘Of course, you knew that I lo\ed you, and I don*t 
think that you are a conjuror at all * 

As soon as ever the letter was written, she put on her 
bonnet, and went forth with it herself to the post-office 
Mrs Trevelyan stopped her on the stairs, and endea- 
voured to detain her, but Nora would not be detamed 
*I must judge for myself about this," she said ‘If mam- 
ma were here, it would be different, but, as she is not 
here, I must judge for myself " 

What Mrs Outhouse might have done had she been 
at home at the time, it would be useless to surmise 
She was told what had happened when it occurred, and 
questioned Nora on the subiect ‘I thought I under- 
stood from you," she said, with something of seventy in 
her countenance, ‘that there was to be nothing between 
you and Mr Stanbury — at any rate, till my brother 
came home?" 

‘I never pledged myself to anythmg of the kind. Aunt 
Mary," Nora said ‘I think he promised that he would 
not come here, and I don’t suppose that he means to 
come If he should do so, I shall not see him ' 

With this Mrs Outhouse was obliged to be content. 
The letter was gone, and could not be stopped Nor, 
ipdeed, had any au^onty been delegated to her by 
which she would have been justified in stoppmg it. Siie 
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could only join her husband in wishing that they both 
might be relieved, as soon as possible, from the terrible 
burden which had been thrown upon them ‘I call it 
very hard,’ said Mr Outhouse, — ‘very hard, indeed 
If we were to desire them to leave the house, everybody 
would cry out upon us for our cruelty, and yet, while 
they remain here, they will submit themselves to no 
authority As far as I can see, they may, both of them, 
do just what they please, and w^ can’t stop it ’ 


CHAPTER LIF 
MR Gibson's threat 

M ISS ST ANBURY for a long time persisted in be- 
ing neither better nor worse Sir Peter would not 
declare her state to be precarious, nor would he say that 
she was out of danger, and Mr Martin had been so 
utterly prostrated by the nearly-fatal effects of his own 
mistake that he was quite unable to rally himself and 
talk on the subject with any spirit or confidence When 
interrogated he would simply reply that Sir Peter said 
this and Sir Peter said that, and thus add to, rather than 
diminish, the doubt, and excitement, and varied opinion 
which prevailed through the city On one morning it 
was absolutely asserted within the limits of the Close 
that Miss Stanbury was dying, — and it was believed for 
half a day at the bank that she was then lying in articulo 
mortis There had got about, too, a report that a por- 
tion of the property had only been left to Miss Stanbury 
for her life, that the Burgesses would be able to reclaim 
the houses m the city, and that a will had been made al- 
together in favour of Dorothy, cutting out even Brooke 
from any share m the inheritance, — ^and thus Exeter 
had a good deal to say respecting the affairs and state of 
health of our old friend Miss Stanbury’s illness, how- 
ever, was true enough She was much too ill to hear any- 
thing of w'hat was going on, — ^too ill to allow Martha 
to talk to her at all about the outside public When 
the invalid herself would ask questions about the affairs 
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of the world, Martha would be very discreet and turn 
away from the subject Miss Stanbury, for instance, ill 
as she was, exhibited a most mundane interest, not ex- 
actly in Camilla French’s marriage, but in the delay 
which that marriage seemed destined to encounter ‘I 
dare say he’ll slip out of it yet,’ said the sick lady to her 
confidential servant Then Martha had thought it right 
to change the subject, feeling it to be wrong that an old 
lady on her death-beil should be taking joy in the dis- 
appointment of her young neighbour Martha changed 
the subject, first to jelly, and then to the psalms of the 
day Miss Stanbury was too weak to resist, but the last 
verse of the last psalm of the e\ening had hardly been 
finished before she remarked that she would ne\er be- 
lieve it till she saw it ‘It’s all m the hands of Him as is 
on high, mum,* said Martha, turning her eyes up to the 
ceiling, and closing the book at the same time, with a 
look strongly indicative of displeasure 

Miss Stanbury understood it all as well as though she 
were m perfect health She knew her own failings, was 
conscious of her worldly tendencies, and perceived that 
her old servant was thinking of it And then sundry odd 
thoughts, half-digested thoughts, ideas too difficult for 
her present strength, crossed her brain Had it been 
wicked of her when she was well to hope that a scheming 
woman should not succeed m betraymg a man by her 
schemes into an ill-assorted marriage, and if not wicked 
then, was it wicked now because she was ilP And from 
that thought her mind travelled on to the ordinary prac- 
tices of death-bed piety Could an assumed devotion be 
of use to her now, — such a devotion as Martha was en- 
joining upon her from hour to hour, m pure and affec- 
tionate solicitude for her souP She had spoken one 
evening of a game of cards, saying that a game of crib- 
bage would have consoled her Then Martha, with a 
shudder, had suggested a hymn, and had had recourse 
at once to a sleeping draught Miss Stanbury had sub- 
mitted, but had understood it all If cards were wicked, 
she had indeed been a terrible sinner Wl^t hope could 
there be now, on her death-bed, for one so sinful? And 
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she could not repent of her cards, and would not try to 
repent of them, not seeing the evil of them, and if they 
were innocent, why should she not have the consolation 
now, — ^when she so much wanted it? Yet she knew that 
the v^hole household, even Dorothy, would be in arms 
against her, were she to suggest such a thing She took 
the hymn and the sleeping draught, telling herself that 
It would be best for her to banish such ideas from her 
mmd Pastors and masters had^laid down for her a 
mode of li\ ing, which she had followed, but indiffer- 
ently perhaps, but still with an intention of obedience 
They had also laid down a mode of dying, and it would 
be well that she should follow that as closely as possible 
She would say nothing more about cards She would 
think nothing more of Camilla French But, as she so 
resolved, wi3i intellect half asleep, with her mind wan- 
dering between fact and dream, she was unconsciously 
comfortable with an assurance that if Mr Gibson did 
marry Camilla French, Camilla French would lead him 
the very devil of a life 

During three days Dorothy went about the house as 
quiet as a mouse, sitting nightly at her aunt’s bedside, 
and tending the sick woman with the closest care She, 
too, had been now and agam somewhat startled by the 
seeming worldlmess of her aunt in her illness Her 
aunt talked to her about rents, and gave her messages 
for Brooke Burgess on subjects which seemed to Doro- 
thy to be profane when spoken of on what might per- 
haps be a death-bed And this struck her the more 
strongly, because she had a matter of her own on which 
she would have much wished to ascertain her aunt's 
opimcm, if she had not thought that it would have been 
exceedingly wrong of her to trouble her aunt’s mind at 
such a time by any such matter Hitherto she had said 
not a word of Brooke’s proposal to any living being 
At present it was a secret with herself, but a secret so 
big that It almost <^used her bosom to burst with the 
load that it bore She could not, she thought, write to 
Priscilla till she had told her aunt If she were to write 
a word on the subject to any one, she could not fail to 
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make manifest the extreme longing of her own heart 
She could not have written Brooke’s name on paper, m 
reference to his words to herself, without covering it 
with epithets of love But all that must be knowm to no 
one if her love w^as to be of no avail to her And she had 
an idea that her aunt would not wish Brooke to marry 
her, — ^would think that Brooke should do better, and 
she was quite clear that in such a matter as this her 
aunt’s wishes must be law Had not her aunt the powder 
of disinheriting Brooke altogether? And what then if 
her aunt should die, — ^should die now, — Cleaving Brooke 
at liberty to do as he pleased? There was something so 
distasteful to her in this view of the matter that she 
would not look at it She would not allow herself to 
think of any success which might possibly accrue to her- 
self by reason of her aunt’s death Intense as was the 
longing in her heart for permission from those in autho- 
rity over her to give herself to Brooke Burgess, perfect 
as was the earthly Paradise which appeared to be open 
to her when she thought of the good thing which had 
befallen her in that matter, she conceived that she would 
be guilty of the grossest ingratitude were she in any 
degree to curtail even her own estimate of her aunt’s 
prohibitory powers because of her aunt’s illness The 
remembrance of the words which Brooke had spoken to 
her was with her quite perfect She was entirely con- 
scious of the joy which would be hers, if she might 
accept those words as properly sanctioned, but she was 
a creature in her aunt’s hands, — ^according to her own 
ideas of her own duties, and while her aunt was ill she 
could not even learn what might be the behests which 
she would be called on to obey 

She was sitting one evenmg alone, thinking of all 
this, having left Martha with her aunt, and was trying 
to reconcile the circumstances of her life as it now existed 
with the circumstances as they had been with h^ in 
the old days at Nuncombe Putney, wondering at her- 
self in that she should have a lover, and trying to con- 
vince herself that for her this little episode of romance 
could mean nothmg serious, when Martha crept down 
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into the room to her Of late days, — ^the alteration 
might perhaps be dated from the rejection of Mr Gibson, 
— Martha, ^\ho had always been very kind, had become 
more respecttul m her manner to Dorothy than had 
heretofore been usual with her Dorothy was quite 
aware of it, and was not unconscious of a certam rise in 
the w^orld which was thereby indicated ‘If you please, 
miss,' said Martha, ‘who do you think is here?’ 

‘But there is nobody with my aunt?’ said Dorothy 
‘She IS sleeping like a babby, and I came down just 
for a moment Mr Gibson is here, miss, — in the housed 
He asked for your aunt, and when, of course, he could 
not see her, he asked for you ’ Dorothy for a few mi- 
nutes was utterly disconcerted, but at last she consented 
to see Mr Gibson ‘I think it is best,’ said Martha, 
‘because it is bad to be fighting, and missus so ill 
“Blessed are the peace-makers,” miss, “for they shall be 
called the children of God ” * Convinced by this argu- 
ment, or by the workmg of her own mind, Dorothy 
directed that Mr Gibson might be shewn into the room 
When he came, she found herself unable to address him 
She remembered the last time in which she had seen 
him, and was lost in wonder that he should be there 
But she shook hands with him, and went through some 
form of greeting m which no word was uttered 
‘I hope you will not think that I have done wrong,’ 
said he, ‘in calling to ask after my old friend’s state of 
health?’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ said Dorothy, quite bewildered 
‘I have known her for so very long. Miss Dorothy, 
that now in the hour of her distress, and perhaps mortal 
malady, I cannot stop to remember the few harsh words 
that she spoke to me lately ’ 

‘She never means to be harsh, Mr Gibson ’ 

‘Ah, well, no, — ^perhaps not At any rate I have 
learned to forgive and forget I am afraid your aunt is 
veiy ill Miss Dorothy ’ 

‘She 1$ ill, certainly, Mr Gibson * 

^ ‘Dear, dear* We are aU as the grass of the field, 
Dorothy, — here to-day and gone to-morrow, as 
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sparks fly upwards Just fit to be cut down and cast into 
the oven Mr Jennings has been with her, I believe?’ 
Mr Jennings was the other minor canon 

‘He comes three times a week, Mr Gibson ’ 

‘He IS an excellent young man, — a very good 3 oung 
man It has been a great comfort to me to ha\ e Jen- 
nings with me But he’s very young, Miss Dorothy, 
isn’t he?’ Dorothy muttered something, purporting to 
declare that she was not acquainted with the exact cir- 
cumstances of Mr Jermings’ age ‘I should be so glad to 
come if my old friend would allow me,’ said Mr Gibson, 
almost with a sigh Dorothy was clearly of opinion that 
any change at the present would be bad for her aunt, 
but she did not know how to express her opinion, so she 
stood silent and looked at him ‘There needn’t be a 
word spoken, you know, about the ladies at Heavitree,’ 
said Mr Gibson 

‘Oh dear, no,’ said Dorothy And yet she knew well 
that there would be such words spoken if Mr Gibson 
were to make his way into her aunt’s room Her aunt 
was constantly alluding to the ladies at Heavitree, in 
spite of all the efforts of her old servant to restrain her 

‘There was some little misunderstanding,’ said Mr 
Gibson, ‘but all that should be over now We both in- 
tended for the best. Miss Dorothy, and I’m sure nobody 
here can say that I wasn’t sincere * But Dorothv, though 
she could not bring herself to answer Mr Gibson 
plainly, could not be induced to assent to his proposi- 
tion She muttered something about her aunt’s weak- 
ness, and the great attention which Mr Jennmgs 
shewed Her aunt had become very fond of Mr Jen- 
nings, and she did at last express her opimon, with some 
clearness, that her aunt should not be disturbed by any 
changes at present ‘After that I should not think of 
pressing it. Miss Dorothy,’ said Mr Gibson, ‘but, still, 
I do hope that I may have the privilege of seeing her yet 
once again in the flesh And touching my approaching 

marriage, Miss Dorothy ’ He paused, and Dorothy 

felt that she was blushing up to the roots oi her hair 
‘Touching my marriage,* contmued Mr Gibson, ‘which 
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howe\er will not be solemnized till the end of March/ 
— It was manifest that he regarded this as a point that 
would in that household be regarded as an argument in 
his fa\our, — ‘I do hope that you will look upon it in the 
most favourable light, — ^and your excellent aunt also, if 
she be spared to us 

‘I am sure we hope that you will be happ}, Mr 
Gibson ’ 

What was I to do, Miss Dorothy? I know that I 
have been \ery much blamed, — but so unfairly ^ I have 
never meant to be untrue to a mouse. Miss Dorothy * 
Dorothy did not at all understand whether she were the 
mouse, or Camilla French, or Arabella ‘And it is so 
hard to find that one is ill-spoken of because things have 
gone a little amiss ' It was quite impossible that Doro- 
thy should make any answer to this, and at last Mr 
Gibson left her, assuring her with his last word that 
nothing would give him so much pleasure as to be 
called upon once more to see his old friend in her last 
moments 

Though Miss Stanbury had been described as sleep- 
ing ‘like a babby,* she had heard the footsteps of a 
strange man in the house, and had made Martha tell 
her whose footsteps they were As soon as Dorothy 
went to her, she darted upon the subject with all her old 
keenness ‘What did he want here, Dolly?* 

‘He said he would like to see you, aunt, — ^when you 
are a little better, you know He spoke a good deal of 
his old friendship and respect * 

‘He should have thought of that before How am I to 
see^ople now?* 

‘hut when you are better, aunt ?* 

‘How do I know that I shall ever be better? He isn’t 
off with those people at Heavitree, — is he?* 

‘I hope not, aunt ’ 

*Psha^ A poor, weak, msufficient creature, — ^that’s 
what he is Mr Jennings is worth twenty of him ’ 
Dorothy, though she put the question again m its most 
^teing form of Christian charity and forgiveness, 
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Gibson ‘How can I see him, when you know that Sir 
Peter has forbidden me to see anybody, except Mrs 
Clifford and Mr Jennings?’ 

Two days afterwards there was an uncomfortable 
little scene at Heavitree It must, no doubt, have been 
the case, that the same tram of circumstances which had 
produced Mr Gibson’s visit to the Close, produced also 
the scene m question It was suggested by some who 
were attending closely to the matter that Mr Gibson 
had already come to repent his engagement with Ca- 
milla French, and, mdeed, there were those who pre- 
tended to believe that he was mduced, by the prospect 
of Miss Stanbury’s demise, to transfer his allegiance 
yet again, and to bestow his hand upon Dorothy at last 
There were many in the city who could never be per- 
suaded that Dorothy had refused him, — these being, for 
the most part, ladies m whose estimation the value of a 
husband was counted so great, and a beneficed clergy- 
man so valuable among suitors, that it was to their 
thinkmg impossible that Dorothy Stanbury should in 
her sound senses hav^e rejected such an offer ‘I don’t 
believe a bit of it,’ said Mrs Crumble to Mrs Apjohn, 
‘is It likely?’ The ears of all the French family were 
keenly alive to rumours, and to rumours of rumours 
Reports of these opinions respectmg Mr Gibson reached 
Heavitree, and had their effect As long as Mr Gibson 
was behaving well as a suitor, they w^ere inoperative 
there What did it matter to them how the prize might 
have been struggled for, — ^might still be struggled for 
elsewhere, while they enjoyed the consciousness of 
possession? But when the consciousness of possession 
became marred by a cankerous doubt, such rumours 
were very important Camilla heard of the visit in the 
Close, and swore that she would have justice done her 
She gave her mother to understand that, if any trick 
were played upon her, the diocese should be made to 
ring of it, in a fashion that would astonish them all, 
from the bishop downwards Whereupon Mrs French, 
putting much faith in her daughter’s thr^ts^ sent fbr 
Mr Gibson 
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The truth is, Mr Gibson,’ said Mrs French, when 
the ci\ilities of their first greeting had been completed, 
*my poor child is pining * 

‘Pining, Mrs Frenc&’ 

‘Yes, — opining, Mr Gibson I am afraid that you 
little understand how sensitive is that young heart Of 
course, she is your own now To her thinking, it would 
be treason to you for her to indulge m conversa- 
tion with any other gentleman, but, then, she expects 
that you should spend >our evenings with her, — of 
course 

‘But, Mrs French, — ^think of my engagements, as a 
clergyman ’ 

'We know all about that, Mr Gibson We know 
what a clergyman’s calls are It isn’t like a doctor’s, 
Mr Gibson ’ 

‘It’s \ery often worse, Mrs French ’ 

‘Why should you go calling in the Close, Mr Gib- 
son?’ Here was the gist of the accusation 

‘Wouldn’t you have me make my peace with a poor 
dying sister?’ pleaded Mr Gibson 

‘After what has occurred,’ said Mrs French, shaking 
her head at him, ‘and while things are just as they are 
now. It would be more like an honest man of you to stay 
away And, of course, Camilla feels it She feels it very 
much, — and she won’t put up with it neither ’ 

*I think this is the cruellest, cruellest thing I ever 
heard,’ said Mr Gibson 

‘It is you that are cruel, sir ’ 

Then the wretched man turned at bay ‘I tell you 
what it is, Mrs French, — ^if I am treated in this way, 

I won’t stand it I won’t, indeed I’ll go away I’m not 
going to be suspected, nor yet blown up I think I’ve 
behaved handsomely, at any rate to Camilla ’ 

‘Quite so, Mr Gibson, if you would come and see her 
on evenings,’ said Mrs French, who was falling back 
into her usual state of timidity 

‘But, if I’m to be treated in this way, I will go away 
l!ve thoughts of it as it is I’ve been already invited to 
go to Natal, and if I hear anythmg more of these accusa- 
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tions, I shall certainly make up my mmd to go ' Then 
he left the house, before Camilla could be down upon 
him from her perch on the landing-place 

CHAPTER LV 

THE REPUBLICAN BROWNING 

GLASCOCK^had returned to Naples after his 
sufferings m the dining-room of the American 
Minister, and by the middle of February was back again 
in Florence His father was still alive, and it was said 
that the old lord would now probably live through the 
winter And it was understood that Mr Glascock 
would remain in Italy He had declared that he would 
pass his time between Naples, Rome, and Florence, but 
It seemed to his friends that Florence was, of the three, 
the most to his taste He liked his room, he said, at the 
York Hotel, and he liked being in the capital That was 
his own statement His friends said that he liked being 
with Carry Spalding, the daughter of the American 
Minister, but none of them, then m Italy, were suffi- 
ciently intimate with him to express that opinion to him- 
self 

It had been expressed more than once to Carry Spal- 
dmg The world in general says such things to ladies 
more openly than it does to men, and the probability of 
a girFs success m matrimony is canvassed in her hearing 
by those who are nearest to her with a freedom which 
can seldom be used in regard to a man A man's most 
intimate friend hardly speaks to him of the prospect of 
his marriage till he himself has told that the engagement 
exists The lips of no living person had suggested to 
Mr Glascock that the American girl was to become his 
wife, but a great deal had been said to Carry Spalding 
about the conquest she had made Her uncle, her aunt, 
her sister, and her great friend Miss Petrie, the poetess, 
— ^the Republican Browning as she was called,--4iad all 
spoken to her about it frequently Oima had declared 
her conviction that the thmg was to he Miss Petne 
507 R 
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had, ^Mth considerable eloquence, explained to her 
friend that that English title, which was but the clatter 
of a sounding brass, should be regarded as a drawback 
rather than as an ad\antage Mrs Spalding, who was no 
poetess, would undoubtedly have welcomed Mr Glas- 
cock as her niece’s husband with all an aunt’s energy 
Wlien told by Miss Petrie that old Lord Peterborough 
was a tmklmg cymbal she snapped angrily at her gifted 
countryw^oman But she was too honest a woman, and 
too conscious also of her niece’s strength, to say a word 
to urge her on Mr Spalding as an American minister, 
with full powders at the court of a European sovereign, 
felt that he had full as much to gi\e as to receive, but he 
was well inclined to do both He would have been much 
pleased to talk about his nephew Lord Peterborough, 
and he loved his niece dearly But by the middle of 
February he was beginning to think that the matter had 
been long enough in training If the Honourable Glas- 
cock meant anything, whv did he not speak out his mmd 
plainly? The American Mmister m such matters was 
accustomed to fewer ambages than were common m the 
circles among which Mr Glascock had lived 

In the meantime Caroline Spalding was suffering 
She had allowed herself to think that Mr Glascock in- 
tended to propose to her, and had acknowledged to her- 
self that were he to do so she would certainly accept 
him All that she had seen of him, since the day on 
which he had been courteous to her about the seat in the 
diligence, had been pleasant to her She had felt the 
charm of his manner, his education, and his gentleness, 
and had told herself that with all her love for her own 
country, she would willingly become an Englishwoman 
for the sake of being that man’s wife But nevertheless 
the warnings of her great friend, the poetess, had not 
been thrown away upon her She would put away from 
herself as far as she could any desire to become Lady 
Peterborough There should be no bias m the man’s 
favour on that score The tmklmg cymbal and the 
sounding brass should be nothing to her But yet, — 
wto a chance was there here for her? ‘They are 
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dishonest, and rotten at the core,’ said Miss Petrie, try- 
ing to make her friend understand that a tree American 
should under no circumstances place trust in an English 
aristocrat 'Their country. Carry, is a game played out, 
while we are still breasting the hill with our young 
lungs full of air ’ Carry Spalding was proud of her inti- 
macy with the Republican Browning, but ne\ertheiess 
she liked Mr Glascock, and when Mr Glascock had been 
ten days m Florence,,on his third \isit to the city, and 
had been four or five times at the embassy without ex- 
pressing his intentions m the proper form. Carry Spal- 
ding began to think that she had better sa\ e herself from 
a heartbreak while salvation might be within her reach 
She perceived that her uncle was gloomy and almost 
angry when he spoke of Mr Glascock, and that her aunt 
was fretful with disappointment The Republican Brow- 
ning had uttered almost a note of triumph, and had it 
not been that Olivia persisted. Carry Spalding w^ould 
have consented to go away with Miss Petrie to Rome 
*The old stones are rotten too,’ said the poetess, 'but 
their dust tells no lies ’ That well known piece of hers 
— ‘Ancient Marbles, while ye crumble,’ was written at 
this time, and contained an occult reference to Mr 
Glascock and her friend 

But Livy Spalding clung to the alliance She prob- 
ably knew her sister s heart better than did the others, 
and perhaps also had a clearer insight into Mr Glas- 
cock s character She was at any rate clearly of opinion 
that there should be no running away ‘Either you do 
like him, or you don’t If you do, what are you to get 
by going to Rome?’ said Livy 

*I shall get quit of doubt and trouble ’ 

‘I call that cowardice I would never run away from 
a man, Carry Aunt Sophie forgets that they don’t man- 
age these things in England just as we do ’ ^ 

'I don’t know why there should be a difference 
‘Nor do I,— only that there is You iiaven’t read so 
many of their novels as I have ’ 

‘Who would ever think of learning to live out of an 
English novel?* said Carry 
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*l am not saving that You may teach him to live 
how 3rOU like afterwards But if you have anything to 
do with people it must be well to know what their man- 
ners are I think the richer sort of people m England 
slide into these things more gradually than we do You 
stand }our giound. Carry, and hold jour own, and take 
the goods the gods provide you * Though Caroline 
Spalding opposed her sister’s arguments, and was par- 
ticularly hard upon that allusion to ‘the richer sort of 
people,’ — ^v^hich, as she knew. Miss Petrie would have 
reguded as e\idence of reverence foi sounding brasses 
and tinkling cjmibals, — ^nevertheless she loved Livy 
dearly for what she said, and kissed the sweet counsellor, 
and resolved tliat she would for the present decline the 
invitation of the poetess Then was Miss Petrie some- 
what indignant with her friend, and threw out her scorn 
m those lines which have been mentioned 

But the American Mmister haidly knew how to be- 
have himself when he met Mr Glascock, or even when 
he was called upon to speak of him Florence no doubt 
IS a large city, and is now the capital of a great kingdom, 
but still people meet m Florence much more frequently 
than they do m Paris or in London It may almost he said 
that they whose habit it is to go mto society, and whose 
circumstances bring them into the same circles, will see 
each other e\ery day Now the American Minister 
delighted to see and to be seen m all places frequented 
by persons of a certain rank and position m Florence 
Havmg considered the matter much, he had convinced 
himseff that he could thus best do his duty as minister 
from the great Republic of Free States to the newest 
and, — ^as he called it, — ‘the free-est of the European 
kingdoms The mmister from France was a marquis, 
fee England was an earl from Spain had come a 
mkmt , — and so on in the domestic privacy of his em- 
bassy Mr Spaldmg would be severe enough upon the 
soundmg brasses and the tinkling cymbals, and was 
quite content himself to be the Honourable Jonas G 
S^>aMing, — Honourable because selected by his country 
fir a post of honour, but he liked to be heard among the 
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cymbals and seen among the brasses, and to feel that 
his position was as high as theirs Mr Glascock also 
was fiequently in the same ciicies, and thus it came to 
pass that the two gentlemen saw each other almost daily 
That Mr Spalding knew well how to beai himself m his 
high place no one could doubt, but he did not quite 
kno^v how to carry himself before Mr Glascock At 
home at Boston he would have been more completely 
master of the situation 

He thought too that he began to perceive that Mr 
Glascock avoided him, though he wo^d hear on his i e- 
turn home that that gentleman had been at the embassy, 
or had been walking in the Caserne with his nieces 
That their young ladies should walk m public places 
with unmarried gentlemen is nothing to American 
fathers and guardians American young ladies are ac- 
customed CO choose their own companions But the 
minister was tormented by his doubts as to the ways of 
Englishmen, and as to the phase in which English habits 
might most properly exhibit themselves m Italy He 
knew that people were talking about Mr Glascock and 
his niece Why then did Mr Glascock avoid him^ It 
was perhaps natural that Mr Spalding should have 
omitted to observe that Mr Glascock was not delighted 
by those lectures on the American constitution which 
formed so large a pai t of his oidinary conversation with 
Englishmen 

It happened one afternoon that they were thrown to- 
gether so closely for nearly an hour that neither could 
avoid the other They were both at the old palace in 
which the Italian parliament is held, and were kept 
waitmg during some long delay m the ceremonies of the 
place They were seated next to each other, and during 
such delay there was nothing for them but to talk On 
the other side of each of them was a stranger, and not 
to talk m such circumstances would be to quarrel Mr 
Glascock began by askmg after the ladies 

‘They are quite well, sir, thank you,' said the minis- 
ter ‘1 hope that Lord Peterborough was pretty well 
when last you heard from Naples, Mr Glascock ’ Mr 
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Glascock explained that his father’s condition was not 
much altered, and then there was silence for a moment 
‘Your nieces will remain with you through the spring 
I suppose?’ said Mr Glascock 
‘Such IS their mtention, sir ’ 

‘They seem to like Florence, I think ’ 

‘Yes, — ^es, I think they do like Florence They see 
this capital, sir, perhaps under more favourable circum- 
stances than are accorded to most of my countrywomen 
Our republican simplicity, Mr Gkscock, has this draw- 
back, that away from home it subjects us somewhat to 
the cold shade*^ of unobserved obscurity That it pos- 
sesses merits which much more than compensate for this 
trifling eMl I should be the last man in Europe to deny ’ 
It is to be observed that American citizens are always 
prone to talk of Europe It affords the best counter- 
poise they know to that other term, America, — and 
America and the United States are of course the same 
To speak of France or of England as weighing equally 
against their own country seems to an American to be 
an absurdity, — and almost an insult to himself With 
Europe he can compare himself, but even this is done 
generally in the style of the Republican Browning when 
she addressed the Ancient Marbles 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said Mr Glascock, ‘the family of a 
minister abroad has great advantages m seeing the 
country to which he is accredited ’ 

That IS my meanmg, sir But, as I was remarking, 
we carry with us as a people no external symbols of our 
standing at home The wives and daughters, sir, of the 
most honoured of our citizens have no nomenclature 
different than that which belongs to the least noted 
amOTg us It is perhaps a consequence of this that 
Europeans who are accustomed m their social inter- 
course to the assistance of titles, will not always trouble 
themselves to inquire who and what are the American 
citizens who may sit opposite to them at table I ha\e 
known, Mr Glascock, the wife and daughter of a gentle- 
man who has been thrice sent as senator from his native 
tote to Washington, to remain as disregarded in the 
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intercourse of a European city, as though they had 
formed part of the family of some grocer from your 
Russell Square*’ 

‘Let the Miss Spaldings go where they will/ said Mr 
Glascock, ‘they will not fare m that way ’ 

‘The Miss Spaldings, sir, are very much obliged to 
you,’ said the minister with a bow 

‘I regard it as one of the luckiest chances of my life 
that I was thrown in with them at St Michael as I was,’ 
said Mr Glascock wi^ something like warmth 

‘I am sure, sir, they will never forget the courtesy 
displayed by you on that occasion,’ said the mmister 
bowing again 

‘That was a matter of course I and my friend would 
have done the same for the grocer’s wife and daughter 
of whom you spoke Little services such as that do not 
come from appreciation of merit, but are simply the 
payment of the debt due by all men to all women * 
‘Such IS certainly the rule of living m our country, 
sir,* said Mr Spalding 

‘The chances are,’ continued the Englishman, ‘that 
no further observation follows the payment of such a 
debt It has been a thing of course ’ 

‘We delight to think it so, Mr Glascock, in our own 
cities ’ 

‘But in this instance it has given rise to one of the 
pleasantest, and as I hope most enduring friendships 
that I have ever formed,’ said Mr Glascock with enthu- 
siasm What could the American Minister do but bow 
again three times? And what other meaning could he 
attach to such words than that which so many of his 
friends had been attributing to Mr Glascock for some 
weeks past? It had occurred to Mr Spalding, e\ en since 
he had been sitting in his present close proximity to 
Mr Glascock, that it might possibly be hi4 duty as an 
uncle having to deal with an Englishman, fco ask that 
gentleman what were his intentions He vtuld do his 
duty let It be what it might, but the aski* of such a 
question would be very disagreeable to h Ji For the 
present he satisfied himself with mviting h| neighbour 
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to come and drink tea with Mrs Spalding on the next 
evening but one ‘The girls will be delighted, I am 
sure/ said he, thmkmg himself to be justified in this 
friendly familiarity by Mr Glascock's enthusiasm For 
Mr Spalding was clearly of opinion that, let the value 
of republican simplicity be what it might, an alliance 
with the crumbling marbles of Europe would in his 
niece’s circumstances be not mexpedient Mr Glascock 
accepted the imitation with alacrity, and the minister 
when he was closeted wnth his wife that evening de- 
clared his opinion that after all the Britisher meant fight- 
ing The aunt told the girls that Mr Glascock was 
coming, and in order that it might not seem that a net 
was being specially spread for him, others were mvited 
to join the party Miss Petrie consented to be there, 
and the Italian, Count Buonarosci, to whose presence, 
though she could not speak to him, Mrs Spalding was 
becoming accustomed It was painful to her to feel that 
she could not communicate with those around her, and 
for that reason she would have avoided Italians But 
she had an idea that she could not thoroughly realise 
the advantages of foreign travel unless she lived with 
foreigners, and, therefore, she was glad to become inti- 
mate at any rate with the outside of Count Buonarosci 

*I think your uncle is wrong, dear,’ said Miss Petrie 
early in the day to her friend 

‘But why? He has done nothmg more than what is 
just civil ’ 

‘If Mr Glascock kept a store in Broadway he would 
not have thought it necessary to shew the same civility * 

‘Yes, — if we all liked the Mr Glascock who kept the 
store ’ 

‘Carolme,’ said the poetess with severe eloquence, 
‘can you put your hand upon your heart and say that 
this inhented title, this tinkling cymbal as I call it, has 
no attraction for you or yours? Is it the unadorned 
simile man that you welcome to your bosom, or a thing 
of stars and garters, a patch of parchment, the minion of 
a te>ne, the lordimg of twenty descents, in which each 
has been weaker than that before it, the hero of a scut- 
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cheon, whose glory is in his quartenngs, and whose 
worldly wealth comes from the sweat of serfs whom the 
euphomsm of an elFete country has learned to decorate 
with the name of tenants?’ 

But Caroline Spalding had a spirit of her own, and 
had already made up her mmd that she would not be 
talked down by Miss Petrie ‘Uncle Jonas,’ said she, 
‘asks him because we like him, and would do so too if he 
kept the store in Broadway But if he did keep the store 
perhaps we should not like him ’ 

‘I trow not, said Miss Petrie 
Livy was much more comfortable in her tactics, and 
without consulting an} bod} sent for a hairdresser ‘It ’s 
all very well for ^allachia,’ said Li\}, — Miss Petrie’s 
name was Wallachia, — ‘but I know a nice sort of man 
when I see him, and the ways of the world are not to be 
altered because Wally writes poetry ’ 

When Mr Glascock was announced, Mrs Spalding’s 
handsome rooms were almost filled, as rooms in Flo- 
rence are filled, — obstruction in every avenue, a crowd 
m every corner, and a block at every doorway, not being 
among the customs of the place Mr Spalding immedi- 
ately caught him, — intercepting him between the pas- 
sages and the ladies, — ^and engaged him at once in 
conversation 

‘Your John S Mill is a great man,’ said the minister 
‘They tell me so,’ said Mr Glascock ‘I don’t read 
what he writes myself ’ 

This acknowledgment seemed to the minister to be 
almost disgraceful, and yet he himself had never read a 
word of Mr Mill’s writings ‘He is a far-seeing man,’ 
continued the mmister ‘He is one of the few Europeans 
who can look forward, and see how the rivers of civiliza- 
tion are running on He has understood that women 
must at last be put upon an equality with men ’ 

‘Can he manage that men shall have half the babies? 
said Mr Glascock, thinking to escape by an att^pt at 
playfulness , , , 

But the mmister was down upon him at oiwse, naa 
him by the lappet of his coat, though he knew how 
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important it was for his dear niece that he should allow 
Mr Glascock to amuse himself this evening after 
another fashion ‘I have an answer ready, sir, for that 
difficulty,' he said ‘Step aside with me for a moment 
The question is important, and I should be glad if you 
would communicate my ideas to your great philosopher 
Nature, sir, has laid down certain laws, which are im- 
mutable, and, against them, ' 

But Mr Glascock had not come to Florence for this 
There were circumstances in his present position which 
made him feel that he would be gr? tilled in escaping, 
even at the cost of some seeming incivility T must go 
m to the ladies at once,' he said, ‘or I shall never get a 
word with them ' There came across the minister's 
brow a momentary frown of displeasure, as though he 
felt that he were being robbed ot that which was justly 
his own For an instant his grasp fixed itself more 
tightly to the coat It was quite within the scope of his 
courage to hold a struggling listener by physical 
strength, — but he remembered that there was a purpose, 
and he relaxed his hold 

‘I will take another opportunity,’ said the minister 
‘As you have raised that somewhat trite objection of the 
bearing of children, which we m our country, sir, have 
altogether got over, I must put you in possession of my 
views on that subject, but I will find another occasion ' 
Then Mr Glascock began to reflect whether an Ameri- 
can lady, married m England, would probably want to 
see much of her uncle in her adopted country 

Mrs Spalding was all smiles when her guest reached 
her ‘We did not mean to have such a crowd of people,' 
she said, whispering, ‘but you know how one thing leads 
to another, and people here really like short mvitations ' 
Then the minister’s wife bowed very low to an Italian 
lady, and for the moment wished herself in Beacon 
Street It was a great trouble to her that she could not 
pluck up courage to speak a word m Italian *I know 
more about it than some that are glib enough,’ she 
would say to her niece Livy, ‘but these Tuscans are so 
imtKJular with their Bocca Toscana ' 
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It was almost spiteful on the part of Miss Petrie, — 
the manner in which, on this evening, she remained 
close to her friend Caroline Spalding It is hardl^^ pos- 
sible to believe that it came altogether from high prin- 
ciple, — ^from a determination to sa\e her friend from an 
impending danger One friend has no right to decide 
for one what is, and what is not dangerous Mr Glas- 
cock after a^^hlle found himself seated on a fixed couch, 
that ran along the wall, between Carry Spalding and 
Miss Petrie, but Miss* Petrie was almost as bad to him 
as had been the mimster himself ‘I am afraid,* she said, 
looking up into his face with some seventy, and rushing 
upon her subject with audacity, ‘that the works of ^ our 
Browning have not been received in your country with 
that veneration to which they are entitled ’ 

‘Do you mean Mr or Mrs Browning^ asked Mr 
Glascock, — ^perhaps with some mistaken idea that the 
lady was out of her depth, and did not know the 
difference 

‘Either, — both, for they are one, the same, and indi- 
visible The spirit and germ of each is so reflected in 
the outcome of the other, that one sees only the result 
of so perfect a combination, and one is tempted to ac- 
knowledge that here and there a marriage may have 
been arranged m Heaven I don*t think that in your 
country you have perceived this, Mr Glascock ’ 

*I am not quite sure that we have, said Mr Glascock 
‘Yours is not altogether an inglorious mission,’ con- 
tinued Miss Petrie 

‘I’ve got no mission,’ said Mr Glascock, — ‘either 
from the Foreign Office, or from my own inner con- 
victions ’ 

Miss Petrie laughed with a scornful laugh ‘I spoke,, 
sir, of the mission of that small speck on the earth’s 
broad surface, of which you think so much, and which 
we call Great Britain ’ 

‘I do think a good deal of it,’ said Mr Glascock 
‘It has been more thought of than any other speck of 
the same size,’ said Carry Spaldmg 

‘True,’ said Miss Petrie, sharply, — ‘because of its 
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iron and coal But the mission I spoke of was this ’ And 
she put forth her hand with an artistic motion as she 
spoke * It utters prophecies, though it cannot read them 
It sends forth truth, though it cannot undez stand it 
Though Its own ears are deaf as addei ’s, it is the nur- 
sery of poets, w^ho smg not for their own countrymen, 
but for the higher sensibilities and newer intelligences 
of lands, in which philanthropy has made education as 
common as the air that is breathed ’ 

‘Wally,’ said Olma, coming up to the poetess, m 
anger that was almost apparent, ‘I want to take you, and 
introduce you to the Marchesa Pulti ’ 

But Miss Petrie no doubt knew that the eldest son of 
an English lord was at least as good as an Italian mar- 
chesa ‘Let her come here,* said the poetess, with her 
grandest smile 


CHAPTER LVI 
WITHERED GRASS 

"TT THEN Carohne Spalding perceived how direct an 
V V attempt had been made by her sister to take the 
poetess away, m order that she might thus be left alone 
with Mr Glascock, her spirit revolted against the man- 
oeuvre, and she took herself away amidst the crowd If 
Mr Glascock should wish to find her agam he could do 
so And there came across her mind something of a 
half-formed idea that, perhaps after all her friend Walla- 
chia was right Were this man ready to take her and 
she ready to be taken, would such an arrangement be a 
happy one for both of them? His high-born, wealthy 
friends might very probably despise her, and it was 
quite possible that she also might despise them To be 
Lady Peterborough, and have the spending of a large 
fortune, would not suffice for her happiness She was 
sure of that It would be a leap m the dark, and all such 
leaps must needs be dangerous, and therefore should be 
avoided But she did hke the man Her friend was un- 
true to her and cruel in those allusions to tmkling 03011- 
bals It might be for her to get over her likmg, and 
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to think no more of one who was to her a foreigner and 
a stranger, — of whose ways of living m his own home 
she knew so little, whose people might be antipathetic 
to her, enemies instead of friends, among whom her life 
would be one long misery, but it was not on that ground 
that Miss Petrie had recommended her to start for 
Rome as soon as Mr Glascock had reached Florence 
‘There is no reason,* she said to herself, *why I should 
not many a man if I l^ke him, even though he be a lord 
And of him I should not be the least afiaid It*s the 
women that I fear * And then she called to mind all that 
she had ever heard of English countesses and duchesses 
She thought that she knew that they were generally 
cold and proud, and very little gi\ en to receive outsiders 
graciously within their ranks Mr Glascock had an 
aunt who was a Duchess, and a sister who would be a 
Countess Carohne Spalding felt how her back would 
rise against these new relations, if it should come to pass 
that they should look unkindly upon her when she was 
taken to her own home, — ^how she would fightwiththem, 
giving them scorn for scorn, how unutterably miserable 
she would be, how she would long to be back among her 
own equals, m spite even of her love for her husband 
‘How grand a thing it is,* she said, ‘to be equal with 
those whom you love** And yet she was to some ex- 
tent allured by the social position of the man She could 
perceive that he had a charm of manner which her 
countrymen lacked He had read, perhaps, less than her 
uncle , — knew, perhaps, less than most of those men with 
whom she had been wont to associate in her own city 
life at home, — ^was not braver, or more virtuous, or 
more self-denying than they, but there was a softness 
and an ease in his manner which was palatable to her, 
and an absence of that too visible effort of the intellect 
which IS so apt to mark and mar the conversation of 
Americans She almost wished that she had been Eng- 
lish, m order that the man’s home and friends might 
have suited her She was thmking of all this as she 
stood pretending to talk to an American lady, who was 
very eloquent on the delights of Florence 
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In the meantime Olivia and Mr Glascock had moved 
away together, and Miss Petrie was left alone This 
was no injurj to Miss Petrie, as her mind at once set 
Itself to work on a sonnet touching the frivolity of 
modern social gathermgs, and when she complamed 
afterwards to Caroline that it was the curse of their mode 
of life that no moment could be allowed for thought, 
— m which she referred specially to a few words that 
Mr Gore had addressed to h^r at this moment of 
her meditations, — she w^as not wilfully a hypocrite 
She was painfully turning her second set of rhymes, and 
realh belie\ed that she had been subjected to a hard- 
sliip In the meantime Olivia and Mr Glascock were 
discussing her at a distance 

*\ou vcere being put through your facings, Mr 
Glascock,’ Olivia had said 

‘Weil, ^es, and 3 our dear friend, Miss Petrie, is 
rather a ’ 

‘She IS Carr> ’s aJlV^-^not mine,’ said Olivia Then 
slie remembered that b}^ sajdng this she might be domg 
her sister an injury Mr Glascock might object to such 
a bosom friend for his wife ‘That 15 to say, of course 
we are all intimate with her but just at this moment 
Carry is most m favour ’ 

‘She is very clever, I am quite sure,’ said ne 

‘Oh yes, — she’s a genius You must not dc)ubt that 
on the peril of makmg every American in It^ly your 
enemy ’ 

‘She is a poet, — is she not?’ 

‘Mr Glascock*’ 

‘Have I said anythmg wrong?’ he asked 

‘Do you mean to look me in the face and tell me that 
you are not acquainted with her works, — ^that you don’t 
know pages of them by heart, — that you don’t sleep 
with them under your pillow, don’t travel about wiu-h 
them in your dressing-bag? I’m afraid we have mis- 
taken you, Mr Glascock ’ 

‘Is It so great a sm?’ 

‘If you’ll own up honestly. I’ll tell you something,- 
m a whisper You have not read a word of her poems?’ 
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‘Not a word ’ 

‘Neither have I Isn’t it horrible? But, perhaps, if I 
heard Tennyson talking every day, I shouldn t read 
Tennyson Familiarity does breed contempt, — doesn’t 
It? And then poor dear Wallachia is such a bore I 
sometimes wonder, when Enghsh people are listening 
to her, whether they think that American girls generally 
talk like that ’ 

‘Not all, perhaps, with that perfected eloquence * 

‘I dare say you do,'' continued Ohvia, craftily ‘That 
IS just the way m which people form their opmions 
about foreigners Some specially self-assertmg Ameri- 
can speaks his mind louder than other people, and then 
you say tliat all Americans are self-asserting ’ 

‘But you are a little that way given, Miss Spalding ’ 

‘Because we are alwa3^s called upon to answer 
accusations agamst us, expressed or unexpressed We 
don’t thmk ourselves a bit better than you, or, if the 
truth were known, half as good We are always 
struggling to be as polished and easy as the IFrench, or 
as sensible and dignified as the English, but when our 
defects are thrown in our teeth ’ 

‘Who throws them m your teeth, Miss Spalding?’ 

‘You look it, — an of you, — if you do not speak it out 
You do assume a superiority, Mr Glascock, and that 
w^e cannot endure ’ 

‘I do not feel that I assume anything,’ said Mr 
Glascock, meekly 

‘If three gentlemen be together, an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and an American, is not the American 
obliged to be on his mettle to prove that he is some- 
body among the three? I admit that he is always 
claiming to be the first, but he does so only that he may 
not be too evidently the last If you knew us, Mr 
Glascock, you would find us to be very mild, and 
humble, and nice, and good, and clever, and kind, and 
charitable, and beautiful, — ^in short, the finest people 
that have as yet been created on the broad face of God’s 
smiling earth ’ These last words she pronounced with 
a nasal twang, and in a tone of voice which almost 
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seemed to him to be a direct mimicry of the American 
Minister The upshot of the conversation, however, 
was that the disgust against Americans which, to a 
certam degree, had been excited m Mr Glascock’s 
mmd by the united efforts of Mr Spalding and the 
poetess, had been almost entirely dispelled From all of 
which the reader ought to understand that Miss Olivia 
Spalding was a ver^ clever young woman 

But nevertheless Mr Glascock had not quite made up 
his mmd to ask the elder sister to be his wife He was 
one of those men to whom love-making does not come 
very easy, although he was never so much at his ease as 
vvhen he was in company with ladies He was sorely m 
want of a wife, but he was aware that at different 
periods during the last fifteen years he had been angled 
for as a fish Mothers in England had tried to catch 
him, and of such mothers he had come to have die 
strongest possible detestation He had seen the hooks, 
— or perhaps had fancied that he saw them when they 
were not there Lady Janes and Lady Sarahs had been 
hard upon him, till he learned to buckle himself into 
triple armour when he went amongst them, and yet he 
wanted a wife, — ^no man more sorely w^anted one The 
reader will perhaps remember how he went down to 
Nuncombe Putney m quest of a wife, but all in vain 
The lady in that case had been so explicit with him that 
he could not hope for a more favourable answer, and, 
indeed, he would not have cared to marry a girl who 
had told him that she preferred another man to himself, 
even if it had been possible for him to do so Now he 
had met a lady very different from those with whom he 
had hitherto associated, — but not the less manifestly a 
lady Caroline Spaldmg was bright, pleasant, attractive, 
very easy to talk to, and yet quite able to hold her own 
But the American Mmister was — a bore, and Miss 
Petne was — unbearable He had often told himself 
that in this matter of marrymg a wife he would please 
himself altogether, that he would allow himself to be 
tied down by no consideration of family pride, — ^that he 
would consult nothmg but his own heart and feelings 
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As for rank, he could give that to his wife As for 
money, he had plenty of that also He wanted a woman 
that was not blasee with the world, that was not a fool, 
and who would respect him The more he thought of it, 
the more sure he was that he had seen none who pleased 
him so well as Carolme Spaldmg, and jet he was a 
little afraid of takmg a step that would be irrevocable 
Perhaps the American Minister might express a wish to 
end his days at Monl^ams, and might think it desir- 
able to have Miss Petrie always wi& him as a private 
secretary m poetry’ 

‘Between you and us, Mr Glascock, the spark of 
sympathy does not pass with a strong flash,’ said a voice 
m his ear As he turned round rapidly to face his foe, he 
was quite sure, for the moment, that under no possible 
circumstances would he ever take an American woman 
to his bosom as his wife 

‘No,’ said he, *no, no I rather think that I agree with 
you ’ 

‘The antipathy is one,’ contmued Miss Petrie, ‘which 
has been common on the face of the earth since the 
clown first trod upon the courtier’s heels It is the 
mstmct of fallen man to hate equality, to desire ascen- 
dancy, to crush, to oppress, to tyrannise, to enslave 
Then, when the slave is at last free, and in his freedom 
demands — equality, man is not great enough to take 
his enfranchised brother to his bosom ’ 

‘You mean negroes,’ said Mr Glascock, lookmg 
round and planning for himself a mode of escape 

‘Not negroes only, — ^not the enslaved blacks, who 
are now enslaved no more, — but the nsmg nations of 
white men wherever they are to be seen You English 
have no sympathy with a people who claim to be at 
least your equals The clown has trod upon the 
courtier’s heels till the clown is clown no longer, and 
the courtier has hardly a court m which he may dangle 
lus sword-knot ’ 

‘If so the clown might as well spare the courtier,’ not 
meanmg the rebuke which his words implied 

‘Ah — ^h, — but the clown will not spare the courtier. 
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Mr Glascock I understand the gibe, and I tell you 
that the courtier shall be spared no longer, — ^because he 
IS useless He shall be cut down together with the 
Withered grasses and thrown into the oven, and there 
shall be an end of him * Then she turned round to 
appeal to an American gentleman who had joined them, 
and Mr Glascock made his escape 'I hold it to be the 
holiest duty which I owe to m3 country never to spare 
one of them when I meet him * 

They are all very well m *their way,* said the 
American gentleman 

'Down w'lth them, down with them’* exclaimed the 
poetess, with a beautiful enthusiasm In the meantime 
Mr Glascock had made up his mind that he could not 
dare to ask Caroline Spaldmg to be his wife There 
were certam forms of the American female so dreadful 
tlmt no wise man would wilfully come in contact with 
them Miss Petne*s ferocity was distressing to him, 
but her eloquence and enthusiasm were worse even than 
her ferocit3 The personal incivility of which she had 
been guilt3^ in calimg him a withered grass was distaste- 
ful to him,*^ as being opposed to his ideas of the customs 
of society, but what would be his fate if his wife*s 
chosen friend should be for ever dinning her denuncia- 
tion of withered grasses into his ear? 

He was still thinkmg of all this when he was accosted 
by Mrs Spalding ‘Are you going to dear Lady 
Banbury *s to-morrow?* she asked Lady Banbury was 
the wife of the English Minister 
‘I suppose I shall be there in the course of the evening ’ 
'How very nice she is, is she not? I do like Lady 
Banbury, — ^so soft, and gentle, and kind * 

‘One of the pleasantest old ladies I know,* said 
Mr Glascock 

‘It does not strike you so much as it does me,* said 
Mrs Spalding, with one of her sweetest smiles The 
truth is, we all value what we have not got There are 
no Lady Banburys in our country, and therefore we 
think the more of them when we meet them here She 
is talkmg of gomg to Rome for the Carnival, and has 
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asked Caroline to go with her I am so pleased to find 
that my dear girl is such a favourite * 

Mr Glascock immediately told himself that he saw 
the hook If he were to be fished for by this American 
aunt as he had been fished for by English mothers, all 
his pleasure m the society of Caroline Spalding would 
be at once over It would be too much, indeed, if in 
this American household he were to find the old \ices 
of an aristocracy sup^radded to young republican sms* 
Nevertheless Lady Banbury was, as he knew well, a 
person whose opinion about young people was supposed 
to be very good She noticed those only who were 
worthy of notice, and to ha\e been taken by the hand by 
Lady Banbury was acknowledged to be a passport into 
good society If Carolme Spalding was in truth going 
to Rome with Lady Banbury, that fact was in itself a 
great confirmation of Mr Glascock’s good opinion of her 
Mrs Spalding had perhaps understood this, but had not 
understood that having just hmted that it was so, she 
should have abstained from saymg a word more about 
her dear girl Clever and well-practised must, indeed, 
be the hand of the fisherwoman m matrimonial waters 
who is able to throw her fly without showing any 
glimpse of the hook to the fish for whom she angles 
Poor Mrs Spaldmg, though with kindly mstincts 
towards her niece she did on this occasion make some 
slight attempt at angling, was innocent of any concerted 
plan It seemed to her to be so natural to say a good 
word m praise of her niece to the man whom she 
believed to be in love with her niece 

Carolme and Mr Glascock did not meet each other 
agam till late in the evening, and just as he was about to 
take his leave As they came together each of them 
mvoluntarily looked round to see whether Miss Petrie 
was near Had she been there nothing would have been 
said beyond the shortest farewell greetmg But Miss 
Petrie was afar off, electrifying some Italian by the 
vehemence of her sentiments, and the audacious volu- 
bility of a language m which all arbitrary restrictions 
were ignored ‘Are you going?’ she asked 
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‘Well, — I believe I am Since I saw you last 
IHe encountered Miss Petrie again, and Fm rather 
depressed ’ 

'Ah , — \ou don’t know her If you did you wouldn’t 
laugh at her ’ 

*Laugh at her^ Indeed I do not do that, but when I’m 
told that I’m to be thiown into the oven and burned 

because I’m such a worn-out old mstitut on ’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that ypu mind that*’ 

‘Not much, when it comes up in the ordinary course 
of conversation, but it pdls upon one when it is 
asseirted for the fourth or fifth time m an evening * 
‘Alas, alas’’ exclaimed Miss Spaldmg, with mock 
energy 

‘And why, alas?’ 

‘Because it is so impossible to make the oil and 
vinegar of the old world and of the new mix together 
wd suit each other ’ 

‘You think It is impossible. Miss Spalding?’ 

‘I fear so We are so terribly tender, and you are 
al\\a\s pinching us on our most tender spot And we 
ne% er meet you without treading on your gouty toes ’ 
‘I don’t thmk my toes are gouty,’ said he 
‘I apologise to your own, individually, Mr Glascock, 
but I must assert that nationally you are subject to the 
gout’ 

‘That IS, when I’m told over and over again that I’m 

to be cut down and thrown into the oven ’ 

‘Never mind the oven now, Mr Glascock If my 
friend has been over-zealous I will beg pardon for her 
But It does seem to me, indeed it does, with all the 
reverence and paitiality I have for everything Euro- 
pean,’ — the word European was an offence to him, and 
he shewed that it was so by his countenance, — ‘that the 
idiosyncrasies of you and of us are so radically different, 
that we cannot be made to amalgamate and sympathise 
with each other thoroughly ’ 

He paused for some seconds before he answered her, 
but It was so evident by his manner that he was going 
to speak, that she could neither leave him nor interrupt 
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him had thought that it might have been otherwise/ 
he said at last, and the tone of his voice was so changed 
as to make her know that he was m earnest 

But she did not change her \oice by a single note 
"Fm afraid it camiot be so/ she said, speaking after her 
old fashion — ^haif m earnest, half m banter ‘We may 
make up our minds to be \ery civil to each other when 
we meet The threats of the oven may no doubt 
dropped on our side, and you may abstain from 
expressing m words your sense of our inferiority * 

T never expressed anything of the kind,’ he said, 
quite m anger 

‘I am taking you simply as the sample Englishman, 
not as Mr Glascock, who helped me and my sister over 
the mountains Such of us as have to meet in society 
may agree to be very couiteous, but courtesy and 
cordiality are not only not the same, but they are 
mcompatible ’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘Courtesy is an effort, and cordiality is free I must 
be allowed to contradict the friend that I love, but I 
assent, — ^too often falsely, — to what is said to me by a 
passing acquaintance In spite of what the Scripture 
says, I think it is one of the greatest privileges of a 
brother that he may call his brother a fool ’ 

‘Shall you desire to call your husband a fooP’ 

‘My husband*’ 

‘He will, I suppose, be at least as dear to you as a 
brother?’ 

‘I never had a brother ’ 

‘Your sister, then* It is the same, I suppose?’ 

‘If I were to have a husband, I hope he would be the 
dearest to me of all Unless he were so, he certainly 
would not be my husband But between a man and his 
wife there does not spring up that playful, violmt 
intimacy admitting of all liberties, which comes from 
early nursery associations, and, then, there is the 
difference of sex ’ 

*I should not like my wife to call me a fool/ he said 
T hope she may never have occasion to do so, Mr 
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Glascock Marry an English in your own class, — 
as, of course, you will, — and then you will be safe ’ 

*But I have set my heart fast on marrying an Ameri- 
can wife,* he said 

Then I can*t tell w^hat may befall you It*s like 
enough, if you do that, that you may be called by some 
name you will think hard to bear But you’ll think 
better of it Like should pair with like, Mr Glascock 
If you were to marry one of our young women, you 
would lose in dignity as much as she would lose in 
comfort ’ Then Siey parted, and she went off to say 
farewell to other guests The manner m which she had 
answered what he had said to her had certainly been of 
a nature to stop any further speech of the same kind 
Had she been gentle with him, then he would certainly 
have told her that she was the American woman whom 
he desired to take with him to his home in England 


CHAPTER LVII 
Dorothy's fa.te 

T OV^ ^RDS the end of February Sir Peter Mancrudy 
declared Miss Stanbury to be out of danger, and 
Mr Martin began to be sprightly on the subject, t^ing 
to himself no inconsiderable share of the praise accruing 
to the medical faculty m Exeter generally for the savmg 
of a life so valuable to the city ‘Yes, Mr Burgess,’ 
Sir Peter said to old Barty of the bank, ‘our friend will 
get over it this time, and without any serious damage to 
her constitution, if she will only take care of herself * 
Barty made some maudible grunt, intended to indicate his 
own indifference on the subject, and expressed his 
opmion to the chief clerk that old Jemima Wideawake, 
— as he was pleased to call her, — ^was one of those tough 
customers who would never die ‘It would be nothing 
to us, Mr Barty, one way or the other,* said the clem, 
to which Barty Burgess assented with another grunt 
Camilla French declared that she was delighted to 
hear the news At this time there had been some sort 
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of a reconciliation between her and her lover Mrs 
French had extracted from him a promise that he would 
not go to Natal, and Camilla had commenced the 
preparations for her wedding His visits to Heavitree 
were as few and far between as he could make them with 
any regaid to decency, but the 31st of March was 
coming on quickly, and as he was to be made a posses- 
sion of them for ever, it was considered to be safe and 
well to allow him some liberty m his present condition 
*My dear, if they aretiriven, there is no knowing what 
they won’t do,’ Mrs French said to her daughter 
Camilla had submitted with compressed lips and a slight 
nod of her head She had worked very hard, but her day of 
reward was coming It was impossible not to peiceive, 
— both for her and her mother, — that the scantiness 
of Mr Gibson’s attention to his future bride was cause of 
some weak triumph to Arabella She said that it was v ery 
odd that he did not come, — ^and once added with a little 
sigh that he used to come m former days, alluding to 
those happy days in which another love was paramount 
Camilla could not endure this with an equal mind 
'Bella, dear,’ she said, 'we know what all that means 
He has made his choice, and if I am satisfied with what 
he does now, surely you need not grumble ’ Miss 
Stanbury’s lUness had undoubtedly been a great source 
of contentment to the family at Heavitree, as they had 
all been able to argue that her impending demise was the 
natural consequence of her great sm on the matter of 
Dorothy’s proposed marriage When, however, they 
heard from Mr Martin that she would certainly recover, 
that Sir Peter’s edict to that efifect had gone forth, they 
were willing to acknowledge that Providence, having 
so far punished the sinner, was right in staymg its hand 
and abstaining from the final blow ‘I’m sure we are 
delighted,’ said Mrs French, 'for though she has said 
cruel things of us, — ^and so untrue too, — ^yet of course it 
is our duty to forgive her And we do forgive her ’ 
Dorothy had written three or four notes to Brooke 
since his departure, which contained simple bulletms of 
her aunt’s health She always began her letters with 
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‘My dear Mr Burgess,’ and ended them with ‘yours 
truiy ’ She never made any allusion to Brooke’s declara- 
tion of love, or gave the slightest sign m her letters to 
shew that she even lemembered it At last she wTote 
to say that her aunt was con\alescent, and, in making 
this announcement, she allowed herself some enthu- 
siasm of expression She was so happy, and was so sure 
that Mr Burgess would be equally so* And her aunt 
had asked after her ‘dear Brooke,’ expressing her great 
satisfaction with him, in that hediad come down to see 
her when she had been almost too ill to see anyone In 
answer to tins there came to her a real love-letter from 
Brooke Burgess It was the first occasion on which he 
had written to her The little bulletms had demanded 
no replies, and had received none Perhaps there had 
been a sh^e of disappointment on Dorothy’s side, m 
that she had written thrice, and had been made rich 
with no word in return But, although her heart had 
palpitated on heanng the postman’s knock, and had 
palpitated in tain, she had told herself that it was all as 
It should be She wrote to him, because she possessed 
information which it was necessary that she should 
communicate He did not write to her, because there 
was nothing for him to tell Then had come the love- 
letter, and in the love-letter there was an imperative 
demand for a reply 

What was she to do? To have recourse to Priscilla 
for advice was her first idea, but she herself believed 
that she owed a debt of gratitude to her aunt, which 
Priscilla would not take mto account, — the existence of 
which Priscilla would by no means admit She knew 
Priscilla’s mind m this matter, and was sure that 
Priscilla’s advice, whatever it might be, would be 
given without any regard to her aunt’s views And then 
Dorothy was altogether ignorant of her aunt’s views 
Her aunt had been very anxious that she should marry 
Mr Gibson, but had clearly never admitted mto her 
mmd the idea that she might possibly marry Brooke 
Burgess, and it seemed to her that she herself would be 
dishonest, both to her aunt and to her lover, if she were 
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to bind this man to herself without her aunt's know- 
ledge He was to be her aunt’s heir, and she was 
maintained by her aunt’s liberality^ Thinking of all 
this, she at last resolved that she would take the bull by 
the horns, and tell her aunt She felt that the task would 
be one almost beyond her strength Thrice she went 
mto her aunt’s room, mtendmg to make a clean breast 
Thrice her courage failed her, and she left the room 
with her tale untold, excusing herself on various 
pretexts Her aunt h-^id seemed to be not quite so well, 
or had declared herself to be tired, or had been a little 
cross, — or else Martha had come m at the nick of time 
But there was Brooke Burgess’s letter unanswered, — 
a letter that was read night and morning, and which 
was never for an instant out of her mind He had 
demanded a reply, and he had a right at least to that 
The letter had been with her for four entire days 
before she had ventured to speak to her aunt on the 
subject 

On the first of March Miss Stanbury came out of her 
bed-room for the first time Dorothy, on the previous 
day, had decided on postponmg her communication for 
this occasion, but, when she found herself sitting in the 
little sitting-room up-stairs close at her aunt’s elbow, 
and perceived the signs of weakness which the new 
move had made conspicuous, and heard the invalid 
declare that the little journey had been almost too much 
for her, her heart misgave her She ought to have told 
her tale while her aunt was still m bed But presently 
there came a question, which put her into such a flutter 
that she was for the time devoid of all resolution ‘Has 
Brooke written?’ said Miss Stanbury 

‘Yes, — aunt, he has written ’ 

‘And what did he say?’ Dorothy was struck quite 
dumb ‘Is there anythmg wrong?’ And now, as Miss 
Stanbury asked the question, she seemed herself to have 
forgotten that she had two mmutes before declared 
herself to be almost too feeble to speak ‘I’m sure there 
IS something wrong What is it? I will know * 

There is nothmg wrong. Aunt Stanbury ’ 
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‘Where is the letter? Let me see it ' 

*I mean there is nothing wrong about him ’ 

‘W hat IS It, then?’ 

‘He IS quite well. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Shew me the letter I will see the letter I know 
that there is something the matter Do you mean to say 
jou won’t shew me Brooke’s letter?’ 

There was a moment’s pause before Dorothy 
answered ‘I will shew you his letter, — ^though I am 
sure he didn’t mean that I should shew it to anyone ’ 
‘He hasn t written evil of me?’ 

‘No, no, no He w^ould sooner cut his hand olf than 
say a word bad of you He never says or writes any- 
thing bad of anybody But Oh, aunt, I’ll tell you 

everything I should have told you before, only that 
you were ill ’ 

Then Miss Stanbury was frightened ‘What is it?’ 
she said hoarsely, clasping the aims of the great chair, 
each with a thm, shrivelled hand 

‘Aunt Stanbury, Brooke, — ^Brooke, — ^wants me to be 
his — wife' 

‘What'’ 

ou cannot be moie surprised than I have been, Aunt 
Stanbur} , and there has been no fault of mine * 

‘I don t believe it,’ said the old woman 
‘Now 3-ou may read the letter,’ said Dorothy, stand- 
ing up She was quite prepared to be obedient, but she 
felt that her aunt’s manner of receivmg the information 
was almost an insult 

‘He must be a fool,’ said Miss Stanbury 
This was hard to bear, and the colour went and came 
rapidly across Dorothy’s cheeks as she gave herself a 
few moments to prepare an answer She already 
perceived that her aunt would be altogether adverse to 
the marriage, and that therefore the marriage could 
never take place She had never for a moment allowed 
herself to think otherwise, but, nevertheless, the blow 
was heavy on her We all know how constantly hope 
and e\pectation will rise high within our own bosoms 
in opposition to our own judgment, — ^how we become 
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sanguine in regard to events \\hich we almost know can 
never come to pass So it had been with Dorothy Her 
heart had been almost in a flutter of happiness smce she 
had had Brooke’s letter m her possession, and yet she 
never ceased to declare to herself her own con\iction 
that that letter could lead to no good result In regard to 
her own wishes on the subject she had ne\er asked her- 
self a single question As it had been quite beyond 
her power to bring herself to endure the idea of marry- 
mg Mr Gibson, so itiiad been quite impossible to her 
not to long to be Brooke’s wife from the moment in 
w^hich a suggestion to that effect had fallen from his lips 
This was a state of things so certain, so much a matter 
of course, that, though she had not spoken a word to 
him in which she owned her love, she had ne\ er for a 
moment doubted that he knew the truth, — and that 
everybody else concerned would know it too But she 
did not suppose that her wishes would go for anythmg 
with her aunt Brooke Burgess was to become a rich 
man as her aunt’s heir, and her aunt would of course 
have her own ideas about Brooke’s advancement in life 
She was quite prepared to submit without quarrelling 
when her aunt should tell hei that the idea must not be 
entertained But the order might be gi\ en, the prohibi- 
tion might be pronounced, without an insult to her own 
feelings as a woman ‘He must be a fool,’ Miss Stan- 
bury had said, and Dorothy took time to collect her 
thoughts before she would reply In the meantime her 
aunt finished the reading of the letter 

‘He may be foolish in this,’ Dorothy said, ‘but I don’t 
think you should call him a fool ’ 

‘I shall call him what I please I suppose this was 
going on at the time when you refused Mr Gibson ’ 
‘Nothing was going on Nothing has gone on at all,’ 
said Dorothy, with as much indignation as she was able 
to assume 

‘How can you tell me that? That is an untruth ’ 

‘It IS not — an untruth,’ said Dorothy, almost sobbing, 
but driven at the same time to much anger 

‘Do you mean to say that this is the first you ever 
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heard of it-*’ she held out the letter, shaking it m 

hei thm hand 

‘I ha\e ne\er said so. Aunt Stanbury ’ 

‘Yes, 30U did ’ 

‘I said that nothing — ^was — going on, wnen Mr 

Gibson — If you choose to suspect me. Aunt 

Stanbury, I’ll go away I 'w on’t stay hei e if you suspect 
me Uhen Brooke‘S spoke to me, I told him you 
wouldn’t hke it * 

‘Of course I don t like it * Bvt she gave no reason 
whv she did not hke it 

‘And theT*e was nothing more till this letter came 
I couldn’t help his writing to me It wasn’t my fault * 

Tj»ha<’ 

‘It you are angr5% I am very sorry But you haven’t 
a right to be angry ’ 

‘Go on, Dorothy, go on I’m so weak that I can 
hardly stir myself, it’s the first moment that I’ve been 
out of my bed for weeks, — ^and of couise you can say 
what you please I know w hat it will be I shall have to 
take to m} bed again, and then, — m a \ ery little time, — 
\oa can ooili — ^make fools of yourselves, — -just as you 
like ’ 

This was an argument agamst which Dorothy of 
course found it to be quite impossible to make continued 
combat She could only shuffle her letter back into hei 
pocket, and be, if possible, more assiduous tnan ever in 
her attentions to the mvdid She knew that she had 
been treated most unjustly, and there would be a question 
to be answered as soon as her aunt should be well as to 
the possibility of her remaming in the Close subject to 
such injustice, but let her aunt say what she might, or 
do what she might, Dorothy could not leave her for the 
present Miss Stanbury sat for a considerable time 
quite motionless, with her eyes closed, and did not stir 
or make signs of life till Dorothy touched her arm, 
asking her whether she would not take some broth 
which had been prepared for her ‘Where’s Martha? 
Why does not Martha come?* said Miss Stanbury 
This was a hard blow, and from that moment Dorothy 
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believed that it would be expedient that she should 
return to Nuncombe Putney The broth, however, was 
taken, while Dorothy sat by m silence Only one word 
further was said that evening by Miss Stanbiiiy about 
Brooke and his love-affair ‘There must be nothing 
more about this, Dorothy, remember that, nothmg at 
all I won't have it * Dorothy made no reply Brooke’s 
letter was m her pocket, and it should be answ^ered that 
night On the follo\^ying day she would let her aunt 
know what she had said to Brooke Her aunt should 
not see the letter, but should be made acquainted with 
Its purport in reference to Brooke’s proposal of 
marriage 

‘ I w on’t ha\ e it ’ * That had been her aunt s command 
What right had her aunt to give any command upon the 
matter? Then crossed Doroth\’s mind, as she thought 
of this, a glimmering of an idea that no one can be 
entitled to issue commands who cannot enforce 
obedience If Brooke and she chose to become man and 
wife by mutual consent, how could her aunt prohibit 
the marriage? Then there followed another idea, that 
commands are enforced by the thieatenmg and, if 
necessary, by the enforcement of penalties Her aunt 
had withm her hand no penalty of which Dorothy was 
afraid on her own behalf, but she had the power of 
mfiiCtmg a terrible punishment on Brooke Burgess 
Now Dorothy conceived that she herself would be the 
meanest creature alive if she were actuated by fears as 
to money in her acceptance or rejection of a man whom 
she loved as she did Brooke Burgess Brooke had an 
income of his own which seemed to her to be ample for 
all purposes But that w'hich would have been sordid m 
her, did not seem to her to have any stain of sordidness 
for him He was a man, and was bound to be rich if he 
could And, moreover, what had she to offer in herself, 
— ^such a poor thing as was she, — ^to make compensation 
to him for the loss of fortune ? Her aunt could mfiict this 
penalty, and therefore the power was hers, and the 
power must be obeyed She would write to Brooke in 
a manner that should convey to lum her firm decision 
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But not the less on that account would she let her aunt 
know that she thought herself to have been ill-used It 
was an insult to her, a most ill-natured insult, — that 
telling her that Brooke had been a fool for loving her 
And then that accusation against her of having been 
false, of having given one reason for refusing Mr 
Gibson, while ^ere was another reason m her heart, — 
of having been cunning and then untrue, was not to be 
endured What would her aunt t^hink of her if she were 
to bear such allegations without indignant protest? She 
would write her letter, and speak her mind to her aunt 
as soon as her aunt should be well enough to hear it 
As she had resolved, she wrote her letter that night 
before she went to bed She wrote it with floods of 
tears, and a bitterness of heart w^hich almost conquered 
h^r She too had heard of love, and had been taught to 
feel that the success or failure of a woman’s life depended 
upon that, — ^whether she did, or whether she did not, 
by such gifts as God might have given to her, attract to 
herself some man strong enough, and good enough, and 
lov ing enough to make straight for her her paths, to 
bear for her her burdens, to be the father of her 
children, the staff on which she might lean, and the wall 
against which she might grow, feeling the sunshine, and 
sheltered from the wind She had ever estimated her 
own value so lowly as to have told herself often that 
such success could never come m her way From her 
earliest years she had regarded herself as outside the 
pale withm which such joys are to be found She had so 
strictly taught herself to look forward to a blank 
existence, that she had learned to do so without active 
misery But not the less did she know where happiness 
lay, and when the good thing came almost within her 
reach, when it seemed that God had given her gifts 
which might have sufficed, when a man had sought lier 
hand w hose nature was such that she could have leaned 
on him with a true worship, could have grown against 
him as against a wall with perfect confidence, could 
have lain with her head upon his bosom, and have felt 
that of all spots that in the world was the most fitting 
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for her, — ^when this was all but grasped, and must 3 et 
be abandoned, there came upon her spirit an agony so 
bitter that she had not before known how great might 
be the depth of human disappointment But the letter 
was at last written, and when finished was as toilows — 
The Close, Exeter, March 1, 186 — 

‘Dear Brooke ’ 

There had been many doubts about this, but at last 
they were conquered? and the name was written 
T have shewn your letter to my aunt, as I am sure 
you will think was best I should ha\ e answ ered it before, 
only that I thought that she w as not quite well enough 
to talk about it She sa} s, as I was sure she w ould, that 
what 3^ou propose is quite out of the question I am 
aware that I am bound to obey her, and as I think that 
you also ought to do so, I shall think no more of what 
you have said to me and have written It is quite 
impossible now, even if it might have been possible 
under other circumstances I shall always remember 
your great kindness to me Perhaps I ought to say 
that I am ver} grateful for the compliment you have 
paid me I shall thmk of you always, — ^till I die 
‘Believe me to be, 

‘Your very smcere friend, 
‘Dorothy Stan bury ' 

The next day Miss Stanbury again came out of her 
room, and on the third day she was manifestly becoming 
stronger Dorothy had as yet not spoken ot her letter, 
but was prepared to do so as soon as she thought that 
a fitting opportunity had come She had a word or two 
to say for herself, but she must not again subject herself 
to being told that she was taking her will of her aunt 
because her aunt was too ill to defend herself But on 
the third day Miss Stanbury herself asked the question 
‘Have you written an5?thmg to Brooke?' she asked 
‘I have answered his letter. Aunt Stanbury ' 

‘And what have you said to him?' 

‘I have told him that you disapproved of it, and that 
nothing more must be said about it * 
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'Yes , — of course you made me out to be an ogre * 

‘I don't know what you mean by that, aunt I am sure 
that I told him the truth ' 

‘May I see tiie letter?* 

*It has gone * 

‘But you have kept a copy,* said Miss Stanbury 
‘Yes, I have got a copy,’ replied Dorothy, ‘but I 
would rather not shew it I told him just what I tell 

‘Dorothy, it is not at all becoming that you should 
have a correspondence with any young man of such a 
nature that ^ou should be ashamed to shew it to your 
aunt ’ 

*I am not ashamed of anything,* said Dorothy 
sturdily 

*I don’t know what young women m these days have 
<x>me to,’ continued Miss Stanbury ‘There is no 
respect, no sub]ection, no obedience, and too often — ^no 
modesty * 

‘Does that mean me, -^unt Stanbury?’ asked Dorothy 
‘To tell 30 U the truth, Dorothy, I don’t think you 
ought to ha\e been receiving love-letters from Brooke 
Burgess when I was Ijing ill m bed I didn’t expect it 
of you I tell you fairly that I didn’t expect it of you * 
Then Dorothy spoke out her mind ‘As you think 
that, Aunt Stanbury, I had better go away And if you 
please I will, — ^when you are well enough to spare me * 
‘Pray don’t think of me at all,* said her aunt 
‘And as for love-letters, — Mr Burgess has written 
to me once I don’t thmk that there can be anything 
immodest in opening a letter when it comes by the post 
4nd as soon as I had it I determined to shew it to you 
As for what happened before, when Mr Burgess spoke 
to me, which was long, long after all that about Mr 
Gibson was over, I told him that it couldn’t be so, and 
I thought there would be no more about it You were 
so ill that I could not tell you Now you know it all ’ 

I have not seen your letter to him ’ 

I shaU never shew it to anybody But you have said 
tilings. Aunt Stanbury, that are very cruel * 
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‘Of course^ Everything I say is wrong ’ 

‘You have told me that I was telling untruths, and 
you ha\e called me — ^immodest That is a terrible 
word ’ 

‘You shouldn’t deserve it then ’ 

‘I never have deserved it, and I won’t bear it No, 
I won’t If Hugh heard me called that word, I believe 
he’d tear the house down ’ 

‘Hugh, indeed* He^’s to be bi ought m between us, — 
is he?’ 

‘He ’s my brother, and of course I’m obliged to think 
of him And if you please. I’ll go home as soon as you 
are well enough to spare me * 

Quickly after this there were many letters coming 
and going between the house in the Close and the ladies 
at Nuncombe Putney, and Hugh Stanbury, and Brooke 
Burgess The correspondent of Brooke Burgess was of 
course Miss Stanbury herself The letters to Hugh and 
to Nuncombe Putney were written by Dorothy Of the 
former we need be told nothing at the present moment, 
but the upshot of all poor Dolly’s letters was, that on the 
tenth of March she was to return home to Nuncombe 
Putney, share once more her sister’s bed and mother’s 
poverty, and abandon the comforts of the Close Before 
this became a definite arrangement Miss Stanbury had 
given way in a certain small degree She had acknow- 
ledged that Dorothy had mtended no harm But this 
was not enough for Dorothy, who was conscious of no 
harm either done or intended She did not specify her 
terms, or require specifically that her aunt should make 
apology for that word, immodest, or at least withdraw 
it, but she resolved that she would go unless it was most 
absolutely declared to have been applied to her without 
the slightest reason She felt, moreover, that her aunt’s 
house ought to be open to Brooke Burgess, and that it 
could not be open to them both And so she went, — 
having resided under her aunt’s roof between nine and 
ten months 

‘Good-bye, Aunt Stanbury,’ said Dorothy, kissmg 
hei aunt, with a tear in her eye and a sob in her throat 
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‘Good-bye, my dear, good-bye ’ And Miss Stanbury, 
as she pressed her niece’s hand, left in it a bank-note 
‘Fra much obliged, aunt, I am indeed, but Fd rather 
not * And the bank-note ^^as left on the parlour table 


CHAPTER LVIII 

DOROTHY AT HOME 

D orothy was received at home with so much affec- 
tion and such expressions of esteem as to affoid her 
much consolation m her misery Both her mother and 
her sister approved of her conduct Mrs Stanbury s 
approval was mdeed accompanied by many expressions 
of regret as to the good things lost She was fully alive 
to the fact that life m the Close at Exeter was better for 
her daughter than hfe in their little cottage at Nun- 
combe Putney The outw ard appearance which Dorothy 
bore on her return home w as proof of this Her clothes, 
the set of her hair, her \ ery gestures and motions had 
framed themsehes on town ideas The faded, wildered, 
\\ashed-out look, the uncertain, purposeless bearing 
which had come from her secluded life and subjection 
to her sister had vanished from her She had lived 
among people, and had learned somethmg of their gait 
and carnage Money we know will do almost every- 
thing, and no doubt money had had much to do with 
this It IS very pretty to talk of the alluring simplicity 
of a clean calico gown, but poverty will shew itself to be 
meagre, dowdy, and draggled m a woman’s dress, let 
the woman be ever so simple, ever so neat, ever so inde- 
pendent, and ever so high-hearted Mrs Stanbury was 
quite alive to all that her younger daughter was losing 
Had she not received two offers of marriage while she 
was at Exeter? There was no possibility that offers of 
marriage should be made in the cottage at Nuncombe 
Putney A man withm the walls of the cottage would 
have been considered as much out of place as a wild bull 
It had been matter of deep regret to Mrs Stanbury that 
her daughter should not have found herself able to 
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marry Mr Gibson She knew that there was no matter 
for reproach in this, but it was a misfortune, — a great 
misfoitune And in the mother’s breast there had been 
a sad, unrepressed feeling of regret that young people 
should so often lose their chances m the world through 
over-fancifulness, and ignorance as to their own good 
Now when she heard the story of Brooke Burgess, she 
could not but thmk that had Dorothy remained at 
Exeter, enduring patvently such hard words as her aunt 
might speak, the love affair might have been brought at 
some future time to a happy conclusion She did not say 
all this, but there came on her a silent melanchol} , made 
expressive by constant little shakmgs of the head and a 
continued reproachful sadness of demeanour, which was 
quite as intelligible to Priscilla as w^ould ha\e been any 
spoken words But Priscilla’s approval of her sister’s 
conduct was clear, outspoken, and satisfactory She had 
been quite sure that her sister had been right about Mr 
Gibson, and was equally sure that she was now right 
about Brooke Burgess Priscilla had m her mind an 
idea that if B B , as they called him, was half as good as 
her sister represented him to be, — ^for indeed Dorothy en- 
dowed him with every virtue consistent with humanity, 
— ^he would not be deterred from his pursuit either 
by Dolly’s letter or by Aunt Stanbury’s commands But 
of this she thought it wise to say nothmg She paid Dolly 
the warm and hitherto unaccustomed compliment of 
equality, assummg to regard her sister’s judgment and 
persistent independence to be equally strong with her 
own, and, as she knew well, she could not have gone 
further than this *I never shall agree with you about 
Aunt Stanbury,’ she said ‘To me she seems to be so 
imperious, so exacting, and also so unjust, as to be 
unbearable * 

‘But she IS affectionate,’ said Dolly 

‘So IS the dog that bites you, and, for aught I know, 
the horse that kicks you But it is ill living with biting 
dogs and kicking horses But all that matters little as 
you are still your own mistress How strange these 
nme months have been, with you m Exeter, while we 
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have been at the Clock House And here we are, to- 
gether again in the old way, just as though nothing had 
happened ’ But Dorothy knew well that a great deal 
had happened, and that her life could never be as it had 
been heretofore The very tone in which her sister 
spoke to her was proof of this She had an infinitely 
greater possession in herself than had belonged to her 
before her residence at Exeter, but that possession was 
so heavily mortgaged and so bur^nened as to make her 
believe that the change was to be regretted 

At file end of the first week there came a letter from 
Aunt Stanbury to Dorothy It began by saying that 
Dolly had left behmd her certain small properties which 
had now been made up m a parcel and sent by the railway, 
carnage paid *But they weren’t mme at all,’ said Dolly, 
alluding to certam books m w^hich she had taken delight 
‘She means to give them to >ou,’ said Priscilla, ‘and I 
think you must take them ’ ‘ \nd the shawl is no more 
mine than it is j^ours, though I wore it two or three 
times in the wmter ’ Priscilla was of opinion that the 
sha^\i must be taken also Then the letter spoke of the 
writer’s health, and at last fell into such a stram of con- 
fidential gossip that Mrs Stanbury, when she read it, 
could not understand that there had been a quarrel 
‘Martha says that she saw Camilla French m the street 
to-day, such a guy m her new finery as never was seen 
before except on May-day * Then in the postscript 
Dorothy was enjoined to answer this letterquickly ‘None 
of your short scraps, my dear,’ said Aunt Stanbury 

She must mean you to go back to her,’ said Mrs 
Stanbury 

‘No doubt she does,’ said Priscilla, ‘but Dolly need 
not go because my aunt means it We are not her 
creatures ’ 

But Dorothy answered her aunt’s letter m the spirit 
m which It had been written She asked after her aunt’s 
health, thanked her aunt for the gift of the books, — 
each of which her name had been clearly written, pro- 
tested about the shawl, sent her love to Martha and her 
kind regards to Jane, and expressed a hope that C F 
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enjoyed her new clothes She described the cottage, and 
was funny about the cabbage stumps m the garden, and 
at last succeeded in concocting a long epistle 'I suppose 
there will be a regular correspondence,’ said Priscilla 

Two days afterwards, however, the correspondence 
took altogether another form The cottage in which 
they now lived was supposed to be beyond the beat of 
the wooden-legged postman, and therefore it was neces- 
sary that they should call at the post-office for their 
letters On the morning m question Priscilla obtained 
a thick letter from Exeter for her mother, and knew 
that It had come from her aunt Her aunt could hardly 
have found it necessary to correspond with Dorothy s 
mother so soon after that letter to Dorothy had been 
written had there not arisen some very peculiar cause 
Priscilla, after much meditation, thought it better that 
the letter should be opened m Dorothy’s absence, and 
in Dorothy’s absence the followmg letter was read both 
by Priscilla and her mother 

"The Close, March 19, 186 — 

‘Dear Sister Stanbury, 

‘After much consideration, I think it best to send 
under cover to you the enclosed letter from Mr Brooke 
Burgess, intended for your daughter Dorothy You 
will see that I have opened it and read it, — as I was 
clearly entitled to do, the letter havmg been addressed 
to my niece while she was supposed to be under my 
care I do not like to destroy the letter, though, per- 
haps, that would be best, but I would advise you to do 
so, if It be possible, without shewing it to Dorothy I 
have told Mr Brooke Burgess what I have done 

‘I have also told him that I cannot sanction a mar- 


riage between him and your daughter There are many 
reasons of old date, — ^not to speak of present reasons 
also, — ^which would make such a marriage highly in- 
expedient Mr Brooke Burgess is, of course, his own 
master, but your daughter understands completely how 


the matter stands 


‘Yours truly. 


‘Jemima Stanbury 
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‘WTiat a wicked old woman’* said Priscilla Then 
there arose a question whether they should read 
Brooke’s letter, or whether they should give it unread 
to Dorothy Priscilla denounced her aunt in the strong- 
est language she could use for having broken the seal 
* “Clearlj entitled,’* — because Dorothy had been 
living with her’’ exclaimed Priscilla ‘She can have no 
proper conception of honour or of honesty She had 
no more right to open Dorothy’s ^letter than she had to 
take her money ’ Mrs Stanbury was very anxious to 
read Brooke’s letter, alleging that they would then be 
able to judge whether it should be handed over to 
Dorothy But Priscilla’s sense of right would not admit 
of this Dorothy must receive the letter from her lover 
with no further stain from unauthorised eyes than that 
to which It had been already subjected She was called 
m, therefore, from the kitchen, and the whole packet 
was given to her ‘Your aunt has read the enclosure. 
Doily, but we have not opened it ’ 

Dorothy took the packet without a word and sat her- 
self down She first read her aunt’s letter very slowly 
‘I undei stand perfectly,’ she said, folding it up, almost 
lisllessl 3 % while Brooke’s letter lay still unopened on 
her lap Then she took it up, and held it awhile in both 
hands, while her mother and Priscilla watched her 
‘Priscilla,’ she said, ‘do you read it first ’ 

Priscilla was immediately at her side, kissing her 
‘No, my darling, no,’ she said, ‘it is for you to read it ’ 
Then Dorothy took the precious contents from the 
env elope, and opened the folds of the paper "W hen she 
had read a dozen words, her eyes were so suffused with 
tears, that she could hardly make herself mistress of the 
contents of the letter, but she knew that it contained 
renewed assurances of her lover’s love, and assurance on 
his part tiiat he would take no refusal from her based on 
^ly other ground than that of her own indifference to 
We had written to Miss Stanbury to the same 
effect, but he had not thought it necessary to explain 
K ^ ethy, nor did Miss Stanbury m her letter tell 
them that she had received any communication from 
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him ‘Shall I read it now?’ said Priscilla, as soon as 
Dorothy agam allowed the letter to fall into her lap 
Both Priscilla and Mrs Stanbury read it, and for 
awhile they sat with the two letters among them with- 
out much speech about them Mrs Stanbury was 
endea\ curing to make herself believe that her sister-in- 
law’s opposition might be overcome, and that then 
Dorothy might be married Priscilla was inquiring of 
herself whether it would be well that Dorothy should 
defy her aunt, — ^so mhch, at any rate, would be well, — 
and marry the man, even to his depruation of the old 
woman’s fortune Priscilla had her doubts about this, 
being very strong in hei ideas of self-denial That her 
sister should put up with the bitterest disappointment 
rather than injure the man she loved was right, — but 
then It would also be so extremely right to defy Aunt 
Stanbury to her teeth ’ But Dorothy, m whose character 
was mixed with her mother’s softness much of the old 
Stanbury strength, had no doubt in her mind It was 
very sweet to be so loved What gratitude did she not 
owe to a man who was so true to her* What was she 
that she should stand in his way? To lay herself down 
that she might be crushed in his path was no more than 
she owed to him Mrs Stanbury was the first to speak 
‘I suppose he is a very good young man,* she said 
‘I am sure he is, — a. noble, true-hearted man,’ said 
Priscilla 

‘And why shouldn’t he marry whom he pleases, as 
long as she is respectable?’ said Mrs Stanbury 

‘In some people’s eyes poverty is more disreputable 
than vice,’ said Priscilla 

‘Your aunt has been so fond of Dorothy,’ pleaded 
Mrs Stanbury 

‘Just as she is of her servants,’ said Priscilla 
But Dorothy said nothing Her heart was too Ml 
to enable her to defend her aunt, nor at the present 
moment was she strong enough to make her mother 
understand that no hope was to be entertained In the 
course of the day she walked out with her sister on 
the road towards Ridleigh, and there, standing ^among 
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the rocks and ferns, looking down upon the river, 
with the buzz of the little mill within her ears, she ex- 
plained the feelings of her heart and her many thoughts 
with a flow of words stronger, as Priscilla thought, 
than she had ever used before 

'It IS not what he would sulfer now, Pris, or what he 
would feel, but what he would feel ten, twenty years 
hence, when he would know that his children would 
have been all provided for, had 'fye not lost his fortune 
by marrying me * 

*He must be the only judge whether he prefers you to 
the old woman’s money/ said Priscilla 

‘No, dear , not the only judge And it isn’t that, Pns, 
— ^not which he likes best now, but which it is best for 
him that he should have What could I do for him^’ 

‘You can love him ’ 

‘Yes, — I can do that * And Dorothy paused a mo- 
ment, to think how exceedingly well she could do that 
one thing ‘But what is that? As you said the other 
day, a dog can do that I am not clever I can’t play, or 
talk French, or do things that men like their wives to 
do And I ha\e li\ed here all my life, and what am I, 
that for me he should lose a great fortune?’ 

‘That is his look out ’ 

‘No, dearest, — it is mine, and I will look out I shall 
be able, at any rate, to remember always that I have 
loved him, and have not injured him He may be angry 
with me now,’ — ^and there was a feeling of pride at her 
heart, as she thought that he would be angry with 
her, because she did not go to him, — ‘but he will know 
at last that I have been as good to him as I knew how 
to be 

Then Priscilla wound her arms round Dorothy, and 
kissed her My sister,’ she said , ‘my own sister'’ They 
walked on further, discussing the matter in all its bear- 
ings, talking of tile act of self-denial which Dorothy 
was called on to perform, as though it were some ab- 
stract thing, the performance of which was, or perhaps 
was not, imperatively demanded by the laws which 
Should govern humanity, but with no idea on the mmd 
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of either of them that there was any longer a doubt as to 
this special matter in hand They were away from 
home over three hours, and, when they returned, 
Dorothy at once wrote her two letters They were \ ery 
simple, and very short She told Brooke, whom she 
now addressed as ‘Dear Mr Burgess,* that it could not 
be as he would have it, and she told her aunt, — with 
some terse independence of expression, which Miss 
Stanbury quite undersfood, — that she had considered 
the matter, and had thought it right to refuse Mr 
Burgess’s offer 

‘Don’t you think she is \ery much changed?’ said 
Mrs Stanbury to her eldest daughter 

‘Not changed in the least, mother, but the sun has 
opened the bud, and now we see the fruit * 


CHAPTER LIX 
MR BOZZLE AT HOME 

I T had now come to pass that Trevelyan had not a 
friend in the world to whom he could apply in the 
matter of his wife and family In the last communication 
which he had received from Lady Milborough she had 
scolded him, in terms that were for her severe, because 
he had not returned to his wife and taken her off with 
him to Naples Mr Bideawhile had found himself 
obliged to declme to move in the matter at all With 
Hugh Stanbury, Trevelyan had had a direct quarrel 
Mr and Mrs Outhouse he regarded as bitter enemies, 
who had taken the part of his wife without any regard 
to the decencies of life And now it had come to pass 
that his sole remaining ally, Mr Samuel Bozzle, the 
ex-policeman, was becoming weary of his service 
Trevelyan remained m the north of Italy up to the 
middle of March, spending a fortune m sending tele- 
grams to Bozzle, instigating Bozzle by all the means in 
his power to obtain possession of the child, desiring 
him at one time to pounce down upon the parsonage of 
St Diddulph’s with a battalion of policemen armed to the 
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teeth with the law’s authority, and at another time 
suggesting to him to find his way by stratagem into 
Mr Outhouse’s castle and carry off the child m his arms 
At last he sent word to say that he himself would be m 
England before the end of March, and would see that 
the majesty of the law should be vindicated m his 
favour 

Bozzle had m truth made but one personal application 
for the child at St Diddulph’s ^In making this he had 
expected no success, though, from the energetic nature 
of his disposition, he had made the attempt with some 
zeal But he had never applied again at the parsonage, 
disregardmg the letters, the telegrams, and even the 
promises which had come to him from his employer with 
such frequency The truth was that Mrs Bozzle was 
opposed to the proposed separation of the mother and 
the child, and that Bozzle was a man who listened to the 
words of his wife Mrs Bozzle was quite prepared to 
admit that Madame T , — as Mrs Trevelyan had come 
to be called at No 65, Stony Walk, — ^was no better than 
she should be Mrs Bozzle was disposed to thmk that 
ladies of quality, among whom Madame T was en- 
titled in her estimation to take rank, were seldom better 
than they ought to be, and she was quite willing that 
her husband should earn his bread by watching the lady 
or the lady’s lover She had participated m Bozzle’s 
triumph when he had discovered that the Colonel had 
gone to Devonshire, and again when he had learned 
that the Lothario had been at St Diddulph’s And had 
the case been brought before the judge ordinary by 
means of her husband’s exertions, she would have taken 
pleasure in reading every word of the evidence, even 
though her husband should have been ever so roughly 
handled by the lawyers But now, when a demand was 
made upon Bozzle to violate the sanctity of the clergy- 
mai. s house, and withdraw the child by force or strata- 
gem, she began to perceive that the palmy days of the 
Tievehan affair were over for them, and that it would 
be wise on her husband’s part gradually to back out of 
the gentleman s employment ‘Just put it on the fire- 
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back, Bozzle,’ she said one morning, as her husband 
stood before her reading for the second time a some- 
what lengthy epistle which had reached him from Italy, 
while he held the baby over his shoulder with his left 
arm He had just washed himself at the sink, and 
though his face was clean, his hair was rough, and 
his shirt sleeves were tucked up 

‘That’s all very well, Maryanne, but when a party 
has took a gent’s money, a party is bound to go through 
with the job ’ 

‘Gammon, Bozzle ’ 

‘It’s all very well to say gammon, but his money has 
been took, — and there ’s more to come ’ 

‘And ain’t you worked for the mone>, — down to 
Hexeter one time, across the water pretty well day and 
night watching that ere clergyman’s *ouse like a cat? 
What more’d he have? As to the child, I won’t hear of 
It, B The child shan’t come here We’d all be shewed 
up m the papers as that black, that they’d hoot us along 
the streets It ain’t the regular line of busmess, Bozzle, 
and there ain’t no good to be got, never, by going 
off the regular line ’ Whereupon Bozzle scratched his 
head and again read the letter A distmct promise of a 
hundred pounds was made to him, if he would have the 
child ready to hand over to Trevelyan on Trevelyan’s 
arrival in England 

‘It ain’t to be done, you know,’ said Bozzle 
‘Of course it ain’t,’ said Mrs Bozzle 
‘It ain’t to be done anyways, — ^not in my way of 
busmess Why didn’t he go to Skmt, as I told him, 
when his own lawyer was too dainty for the job? The 
paternal parent has a right to his hinfants, no doubt 
That was Bozzle’s law 
‘I don’t believe it, B ’ 

‘But he have, I tell you ’ 

‘He can’t suckle ’em, — can he? I don t believe a bit 
of his rights ’ 

‘When a married woman has followers, and the 
husband don’t go the wrong side of the post too, or it 
am’t proved again him that he do, they’ll never let her 
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have nothing to do with the children It’s been before 
the couit a hundred times He’ll get the child fast 
enough if he’ll go before the court ’ 

‘Anv^ays it ain’t your business, Bozzle, and don’t 
you nieddle nor make The money’s good money as 
long as It s honest earned, but when you come to ram- 
paging and breaking into a gent’s house, then I say 
money may be had a deal too hard ’ In this special 
letter, which had now come to hand, Bozzle was not 
Instructed to ‘rampage ’ He ^as simply desired to 
make a further official requisition for the boy at the 
parsonage, and to explain to Mr Outhouse, Mrs 
Outhouse, and Mrs Trevelyan, or to as many of them 
as he could contrive to see, that Mr Trevelyan was 
immediately about to return to London, and that he 
would put the law into execution if his son were not 
given up to him at once I’ll tell you what it is, B 
exclaimed Mrs Bozzle, ‘it’s my belief as he ain’t quite 
right up here,’ and Mrs Bozzle touched her forehead 

‘It’s love ior her as has done it then,’ said Bozzle, 
shaking his head 

‘I m not a taking of her part, B A woman as has a 
husband as finds her with her wittels regular, and with 
what’s decent and comfortable beside, ought to be 
contented I ve never said no other than that I ain’t 
no patience with your saucy madames as can’t remember 
as they re eating an honest man’s bread Drat ’em all, 
what is it they wants? They don’t know what they 
wants It ’s just hidleness, — cause there ain’t a ha’porth 

for ’em to do It’s that as makes ’em , I won’t say 

what But as for this here child, B ’ At that 

moment there came a knock at the door Mrs Bozzle 
going mto the passage, opened it herself, and saw a 
strange gentleman Bozzle, who had stood at the inner 
door, saw that the gentleman was Mr Trevelyan 
The letter, which was still m the ex-policeman’s 
hand, had reached Stony Walk on the previous day, 
but the master of the house had been absent, finding 
out facts, follow^mg up his profession, and earning an 
honest penny Trevelyan had followed his letter quicker 
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than he had intended when it was written, and was now 
with his prime minister, before his prime minister had 
been able to take any action on the last instruction 
received *Does one Mr Samuel Bozzle live here'*’ 
asked Trevelyan Then Bozzle came forward and intro- 
duced his wife There was no one else present except 
the baby, and Bozzle intimated that let matters be as 
delicate as they might, they could be discussed with 
perfect security in his, wife's presence But Trevelyan 
was of a different opmion, and he was disgusted and 
revolted, — ^most unreasonably, — by the appearance of 
his minister’s domestic arrangements Bozzle had 
always waited upon him with a decent coat, and a well- 
brushed hat, and clean shoes It is very much easier for 
such men as Mr Bozzle to carry decency of appearance 
about with them than to keep it at home Treveljan 
had never believed his ally to be more than an ordinary 
ex-policeman, but he had not considered how unattrac- 
tive might be the interior of a pnvate detective’s 
private residence Mrs Bozzle had set a chair for him, 
but he had declined to sit down The room was dirty, 
and very close, — ^as though no breath of air was ever 
allowed to find entrance there ‘Perhaps you could put 
on your coat, and walk out with me for a few minutes,’ 
said Trevelyan Mrs Bozzle, who well understood 
that busmess was business, and that wives were not 
business, felt no anger at this, and handed her husband 
his best coat The well-brushed hat was fetched from a 
cupboard, and it was astonishing to see how easily and 
how quickly the outer respectability of Bozzle was 
restored 

‘Well?’ said Trevelyan, as soon as they were together 
m the middle of Stony Walk 

‘There hasn’t been nothing to be done, sir,’ said 
Bozzle 

‘Why not Trevelyan could perceive at once that the 
authority which he had once respected had gone from 
the man Bozzle away from his own home, out on 
busmess, with his coat buttoned over his breast, and his 
best hat in his hand, was aware that he commanded 
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respect, — and he could carry himself accordingly He 
knew himself to be somebody, and could be easy, self- 
confident, confidential, severe, authoritative, or even 
arrogant, as the circumstances of the moment might 
demand But he had been found with his coat off, and 
a baby in his arms, and he could not reco\er himself 
*I do not suppose that anybody will question my 
right to have the care of my own child,’ said Tre- 
velyan r 

‘If you would have gone to Mr Skint, sir — ,* 
suggested Bozzle There ain’t no smarter gent m all 
the profession, sir, than Mr Skmt ’ 

Mr Trevelyan made no reply to this, but walked on 
in silence, with his minister at his elbow He was very 
wretched, understandmg well the degradation to which 
he was sub]ecting himself m discussing his wife’s con- 
duct with this man, — but with whom else could he 
discuss It? The man seemed to be meaner now than he 
had been before he had been seen in his own home And 
Trevehan was conscious too that he himself was not in 
outward appearance as he used to be, — that he was ill- 
dressed, and haggard, and worn, and visibly a wretched 
being How can any man care to dress liimself with 
attention who is always alone, and always miserable 
when alone? During the months which had passed over 
him since he had sent his wife away fi om him, his very 
nature had been altered, and he himself was aware of the 
change As he went about, his eyes were ever cast 
downwards, and he walked with a quick shuffling gait, 
and he suspected others, feeling that he himself was 
suspected And all work had ceased with him Smce 
she had left him he had not read a smgle book that was 
worth the reading And he knew it all He was con- 
scious that he was becoming disgraced and degraded 
He would sooner have shot himself than have walked 
into his club, or even have allowed himself to be seen 
by day light in Pall Mall, or Piccadilly He had taken m 
nis misery to drinkmg little drops of brandy in the 
morning, although he knew well that there was no 
shorter road to the devil than that opened by such a 
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habit He looked up for a moment at Bozzle, and then 
asked him a question ‘W here is he now?’ 

‘You mean the Colonel, sir He’s up in town, sir, a 
mmding of his parliamentary duties He have been up 
all this month, sir ’ 

‘They haven’t met^^’ 

Bozzle paused a moment before he replied, and then 
smiled as he spoke Tt is so hard to say, sir Ladies is 
so cute and cunning J’ve watched as sharp as watching 
can go, pretty near I’ve put a youngster on at each 
hend, and both of ’em ’d hear a mouse stirring m his 
sleep I ain’t got no evidence, Mr Trevelyan But if 
you ask me my opinion, why m course they’ve been 
together somewheie It stands to reason, Mr Trevel- 
yan, don’t it?* And Bozzle as he said tins smiled almost 
aloud 

‘D ^n and b ^t it all for everf’ said Tre\elyan, 

gnashing his teeth, and moving away into Union Street 
as fast as he could walk And he did go away, leavmg 
Bozzle standing in the middle of Stony Walk 

‘He’s disturbed m his mind, — quite ’orrid,’ Bozzle 
said when he got back to his w ife ‘He cursed and swore 
as made even me feel bad ’ 

‘B ,’ said his wife, ‘do you listen to me Get m what’s 
a howing and don’t you have notlimg more to do with 
It’ 


CHAPTER LX 
ANOTHER STRUGGLE 

S IR MARMADUKE and Lady Rowley were to reach 
England about the end of March or the beginning of 
April, and both Mrs Trevelyan and Nora Rowley were 
almost sick for their arrival Both their uncle and aunt 
had done very much for them, had been true to them in 
their need, and had submitted to endless discomforts 
m order that their nieces might have respectable shelter 
m their great need, but nevertheless their conduct had 
not been of a kind to produce either love or friendship 
Each of the sisters felt that she had been much better oIF 
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at Nuncombe Putney, and that either the weakness of 
Mrs Stanbury, or the hardness of Priscilla, was prefer- 
able to the repulsive forbearance of their clerical host 
He did not scold them He never threw it m Mrs 
Trevelyan's teeth that she had been separated from her 
husband by her own fault, he did not tell them of his 
own discomfort But he show^ed it m every gesture, and 
spoke of It m e\ery tone of his voice, — so that Mrs 
Trevelyan could not refrain froip apologising for the 
misfortune of her presence 

'My dear,’ he said, ‘things can't be pleasant and 
unpleasant at the same time You were quite right to 
come here I am glad for all our sakes that Sir Marma- 
duke will be with us so soon ' 


She had almost given up in her mind the hope that she 
had long cherished, that she might some day be able to 
live again with her husband Every step which he now 
took m reference to hei seemed to be prompted by so 
bitter an hostility, that she could not but believe that she 


was hateful to him How was it possible that a husband 
and his wafe should again come together, when there 
had been between them such an emissary as a detective 
policeman? Mrs Trevelyan had gradually come to 
learn that Bozzle had been at Nuncombe Putney, watch- 
ing her, and to be aware that she was still under the 
surveillance of his eye For some months past now she 
had neither seen Colonel Osborne, nor heard from him 
He had certamly by his folly done much to produce the 
rum which had fallen upon her, but it never occurred to 
her to blame him Indeed she did not know that he was 
liable to blame Mr Outhouse always spoke of him 
vvxth indignant scorn, and Nora had learned to think 
that much of their misery was due to his imprudence. 
But Mrs Trevelyan would not see this, and, not seeing 
It, was more widely separated from her husband than 
she would have been had she acknowledged that any 
excuse for his misconduct had been afforded bv the 
vanity and folly of the other man 

Rowley had written to have a furnished house 
taken for them from the first of April, and a house had 
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been secured m Manchester Street The situation in 
question is not one vvhich is of itself very chaiming, nor 
IS It supposed to be in a high degree fashionable, but 
Nora looked forward to her escape from St Diddulph’s 
to Manchester Street as though Paradise were to be 
re-opened to her as soon as she should be there with her 
father and mother She was quite clear now as to her 
course about Hugh Stanbury She did not doubt but 
that she could so arg^e the matter as to get the consent 
of her father and mother She felt herself to be alto- 
gether altered in her \iews of hfe, since experience had 
come upon her, first at Nuncombe Putney, and after that, 
much more heavily and seriously, at St Diddulph’s 
She looked back as though to a childish dream to the 
ideas which had prevailed with her when she had told 
herself, as she used to do so frequently , that she was unfit 
to be a poor man’s wife Why should she be more unfit 
for such a position than another? Of course there were 
many thoughts in her mmd, much of memory if nothing 
of regret, m regard to Mr Glascock and the splendour 
that had been offered to her She had had her chance of 
being a rich man’s wife, and had rejected it, — ^had 
rejected it twice, with her eyes open Readers will say 
that if she loved Hugh Stanbury with all her heart, there 
could be nothing of regret m her reflections But we are 
perhaps accustomed in judging for oui selves and of 
others to draw the lines too sharply, and to say that on 
this side lie vice, folly, heartlessness, and greed, — ^and 
on the other honour, lo\e truth, and wisdom, — the 
good and the bad each in its own domain But the good 
and the bad mix themselves so thoroughly m our 
thoughts, even m oui aspirations, that we must look 
for excellence rather in overcoming evil than in freeing 
ourselves from its influence There had been many 
moments of regret with Nora, — but none of remorse 
At the very moment m which she had sent Mr Glascock 
away from her, and had felt that he had now been sent 
away for always, she had been full of regret Since that 
there had been many hours m which she had thought of , 
her own self-lesson, of that teachmg by which she had 
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striven to convince herself that she could never fitly 
become a poor man’s wife But the upshot of it all was 
a healthy pride in what she had done, and a strong 
resolution that she would make shirts and hem towels 
for her husband if he required it It had been given her 
to choose, and she had chosen She had found herself 
unable to tell a man that she loved him when she did not 
love him, — and equally unable to conceal the love 
which she did feel ‘If he wheeled a barrow of tur- 
nips about the street, Vd marry him to-morrow,’ she 
said to her sister one afternoon as they were sitting 
together in the room which ought to have been her 
uncle’s study 

‘If he wheeled a big barrow, you’d have to wheel a 
little one,’ said her sister 

‘Then I’d do it I shouldn’t mind There has been 
this advantage m St Didduiph’s, that nothing can be 
triste, nothing dull, nothing ugly after it ’ 

‘It may be so with you, Nora, — that is m imagina- 
tion ’ 

‘V^ hat I mean is that living here has taught me much 
that I nev er could have learned m Curzon Street I used 
to think m3 self such a fine young woman, — but, upon 
my word, I think m3^self a finer one now ’ 

*I don’t quite know what you mean ’ 

‘I don’t quite know myself, but I nearly know I do 
know this, that I’ve made up my own mind about what 
I mean to do ’ 

‘You’ll change it, dear, when mamma is here, and 
things are comfortable agam It’s my belief that Mr 
Glascock would come to you again to-morrow if you 
would let him ’ Mrs Trevelyan was, naturally, m 
complete ignorance of the experience of transatlantic 
excellence which Mr Glascock had encountered m 
Italy 

‘But I certainly should not let him How would it be 
popible after what I wrote to Hugh?’ 

‘All that might pass away,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, — 
slowty, after a long pause 

All what might pass away? Have I not given him a 
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distmct promise? Have I not told him that I loved him, 
and sworn that I would be true to him? Can that be 
made to pass away, — even if one wished it**’ 

‘Of course it can Nothing need be fixed for you till 
you have stood at the altar with a man and been made 
his wife You may choose still I can ne\er choose 
again ’ 

‘I never will, at any rate,’ said Nora 

Then there was arv^ther pause ‘It seems strange to 
me, Nora,’ said the elder sister, ‘that after what you 
have seen you should be so keen to be married to any 
one ’ 

‘What is a girl to do?’ 

‘Better drown herself than do as I have done Only 
think what there is before me What I ha\e gone 
thiough is nothing to it Of course I must go back to 
the Islands Where else am I to live? Who else will 
take me?* 

‘Come to us,’ said Nora 

‘Us, Nora^ Who are the us? But in no way would 
that be possible Papa will be here, perhaps, for six 
months ’ Nora thought it quite possible that she might 
have a home of her own before six months were passed, 
— even though she might be wheeling the smaller 
barrow, — but she would not say so ‘And by that time 
everything must be decided ’ 

*I suppose It must ’ 

‘Of course papa and mamma must go back,’ said 
Mrs Trevelyan 

‘Papa might take a pension He ’s entitled to a pension 
now * 

‘He’ll never do that as long as he can have employ- 
ment They 11 go back, and I must go with them Who 
else would take me in?* 

‘I know who would take you m, Emily * 

‘My darling, that is romance As for myself, I should 
not care where I went If it were even to remam here, 
I could bear it ’ 

*I could not,’ said Nora, decisively 

Tt is so different with you, dear I don’t suppose it 
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IS possible I should take my boy with me to the Islands, 
and ho\\ — am I — ^to go — ^anywhere — ^without him?' 
Then she broke down, and fell into a paroxysm of sobs, 
and was in very truth a broken-hearted woman 
Nora was silent for some mmutes, but at last she 
spoke *\Vhy do you not go back to him, Emily?' 

‘How am I to go back to him? What am I to do to 
make him take me back?' At this very moment Trevel- 
yan was m the house, but they did not know it 
rite to him,' said Nora 

‘UTiat am I to say? In very truth I do believe that 
he is mad If I write to him, should I defend myself or 
accuse myself? A dozen times I have striven to write 
such a letter, — ^not that I might send it, but that I might 
find what I could say should I ever wish to send it And 
It is impossible I can only tell him how unjust he has 
been, how cruel, how mad, how wicked 

‘Could you not say to him simply this? — “Let us be 
together, wherever it may be, and let bygones be 
bygones “ * 

\\ hile he is watching me with a policeman? While 
he is still tliinking that I entertain a — lover? While he 
believes that I am the base thing that he has dared to 
think me?’ 

‘He has never believed it ' 

Then how can he be such a viUam as to treat me like 
this? I could not go to him, Nora, — ^not unless I went 
to him as one who was known to be mad, over whom m 
his wretched condition it w^ould be my duty to keep 
w^atch In no other way could I overcome my abhor- 
rence of the outrages to which he has subjected me ' 

But for tlie child’s sake, Emily ' 

Ah, yes » If it were simply to grovel in the dust before 
him it should be done If humiliation would suffice, — 
or any self-abasement that were possible to me* But I 
should he false if I said that I look forward to any such 
possibility How can he wish to have me back again 
after what he has said and done? I am his wife, and he 
has disgraced me before ail men by his own words And 
what have I done, that I should not have done, — ^what 
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left undone on his behalf that I should have done> It is 
hard that the foolish workings of a weak man’s mind 
should be able so completely to rum the prospects of a 
woman’s life*’ 

Nora was begmnmg to answer this by attempting to 
shew that the husband’s madness was, perhaps, only 
temporary, when there came a knock at the door, and 
Mrs Outhouse was at once in the room It will be well 
that the reader should know what had taken place at the 
parsonage while the’^two sisters had been together up- 
stairs, so that the nature of Mrs Outhouse’s mission 
to them may explain itself Mr Outhouse had been 
m his closet down-stairs, when the maid-servant 
brought word to him that Mr Trevelyan was m the 
parlour, and was desirous of seeing him 

‘Mr Trevelyan** said the unfortunate clerg^mian, 
holding up both his hands The servant understood tlie 
tragic importance of the occasion quite as well as did 
her master, and simply shook her head ‘Has your 
mistress seen him^'* said the master The girl again 
shook her head ‘Ask your mistress to come to me,’ 
said the clergyman Then the girl disappeared, and in 
a few mmutes Mrs Outhouse, equally imbued with the 
tragic elements of the day, was with her husband 

Mr Outhouse began by declarmg that no considera- 
tion should induce him to see Trevelyan, and commis- 
sioned his wife to go to the man and tell him that he 
must leave the house When the unfortunate woman 
expressed an opinion that Trevelyan had some legal 
rights upon which he might probably msist, Mr Out- 
house asserted roundly that he could have no legal right 
to remam in that parsonage against the will of the rector 
‘If he wants to claim his wife and child, he must do it by 
law, — ^not by force, and thank God, Sir Marmaduke wiU 
be here before he can do that ’ ‘But I can’t make him go,’ 
said Mrs Outhouse ‘Tell him that you’ll send for a 
policeman,’ said the clergyman 

It had come to pass that there had been messages 
backwards and forwards between the visitor and the 
master of the house, all earned by that unfortunate lady 
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Tre\elyan did not demand that his wife and child 
should be given up to him, — did not e\en, on this 
occasion, demand that his boy should be surrendered to 
him, — ^now, at once He did say, very repeatedly, that 
of course he must have his boy, but seemed to imply 
that, under certain circumstances, he would be willing 
to take Ins wife to live with him again This appeared to 
Mrs Outhouse to be so manifestly the one thing that 
was desirable, — to be the only solution of the difficulty 
that could be admitted as a solution at all, — that she went 
to work on that hmt, and ventured to entertain a hope 
that a reconciliation might be effected She implored 
her husband to lend a hand to the work, — ^by which she 
intended to imply that he should not only see Trevelyan, 
but consent to meet the sinner on friendly terms But 
Mr Outhouse was on the occasion even more than 
customanly obstinate His wife might do what she 
liked He would neither meddle nor make He would 
not willingly see Mr Trevelyan in his own house, — 
unless, indeed, Mr Trevelyan should attempt to force 
his way up into the nursery Then he said that which 
left no doubt on his wife’s mmd that, should any violence 
be attempted, her husband would manfully join the 
melee 

But It soon became evident that no such attempt was 
to be made on that day Trevelyan was lachrymose, 
heartbroken, and a sight pitiable to behold When Mrs 
Outhouse loudly asserted that his wife had not sinned 
against him m the least,— hot in a tittle, Mr Trevel- 
yan,’ she repeated over and over again, — ^he began to 
assert himself, declaring that she had seen the man in 
Devonshire, and corresponded with him since she had 
been at St Diddulph’s, and when the lady had declared 
that the latter assertion was untrue, he had shaken his 
head, and had told her that perhaps she did not know all 
But the misery of the man had its effect upon her, and at 
gst sheproposed to be the bearer of a message to his wife 
He had demanded to see his child, offering to promise 
mat he would not attempt to take the boy by force on 
ms occasion, — saying, also, that his claim by law was 
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so good, that no force could be necessary It was pro- 
posed by Mrs Outhouse that he should first see the 
mother, — and to this he at last assented How blessed 
a thing would it be if these t^o persons could be induced 
to forget the troubles of the last tvv'ehe months, and 
once more to love and trust each other’ ‘But, sir,* said 
Mrs Outhouse, putting her hand upon his arm, — ‘you 
must not upbraid her, for she will not bear it ’ ‘She 
knows nothing of what is due to a husband,* said Tre- 
velyan, gloomily liie task was not hopeful, but, never- 
theless, the poor woman resolved to do her best 
And now Mrs Outhouse was in her niece*s room, 
asking her to go down and see her husband Little 
Louis had at the time been with the nurse, and the very 
moment that the mother heard that the child*s father 
was m the house, she jumped up and rushed away to 
get possession of her treasure ‘Has he come for baby 
Nora asked m dismay Then Mrs Outhouse, anxious 
to obtain a convert to her present views, boldly declared 
that Mr Trevelyan had no such mtention Mrs 
Trevelyan came back at once with the boy, and then 
listened to all her aunt’s arguments ‘But I will not 
take baby with me,’ she said At last it was decided that 
she should go down alone, and that the child should 
afterwards be taken to his father in the drawing-room, 
Mrs Outhouse pledging herself that the whole house- 
hold should combme m her defence if Mr Trevelyan 
should attempt to take the child out of that room ‘But 
what am I to say to him?’ she asked 

‘Say as little as possible,’ said Mrs Outhouse, — 
‘except to make him understand that he has been m 
error m imputing fault to you ’ 

‘He will never understand that,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
A considerable time elapsed after that before she 
could bring herself to descend the stairs Now that her 
husband was so near her, and that her aunt had assured 
her that she might reinstate herself m her position, if 
she could only abstain from saymg hard words to him, 
she wished that he was away from her again, in Italy 
She knew that she could not refrain from hard words 
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How was It possible that she should vindicate her own 
honour, without asserting with ail her strength that she 
had been lU-used, and, to speak truth on the matter, 
her love for the man, which had once been true and 
eager, had been quelled by the treatment she had 
receiv ed She had clung to her love in some shape, in 
spite of the accusations made against her, till she had 
heard that the policeman had been set upon her heels 
Could it be possible that any woman should love a man, 
or at least that any wife should fove a husband, after 
such usage as that? At last she crept gently down the 
stairs, and stood at the parlour-door She listened, and 
could hear his steps, as he paced backwards and forwards 
through the room She looked back, and could see the 
face of the servant peermg round from the kitchen-stairs 
She could not endure to be watched in her misery, and, 
thus driven, she opened the parlour-door ‘Louis,' she 
said, walkmg into the room, ‘Aunt Mary has desired me 
to come to }ou ' 

‘Emih ^ he exclaimed, and ran to her and embraced 
her She did not seek to stop him, but she did not return 
the kiss which he gave her Then he held her by her 
hands, and looked into her face, and she could see how 
strangely he was altered She thought that she would 
hardly have known him, had she not been sure that it 
was he She herself was also changed Who can bear 
sorrow without such change, till age has fixed the lines 
of the face, or till care has made them hard and unmalle- 
able? But the effect on her was as nothing to that which 
grief, remorse, and desolation had made on him He 
had had no child with him, no sister, no friend Bozzle 
had been his only refuge , — z refuge not adapted to make 
life easier to such a man as Trevelyan , and he, — spite 
of the accusations made by himself against his wife, 
within his own breast hourly since he had left her,— had 
mund It to be very difficult to satisfy his own conscience 
He told himself from hour to hour that he knew that he 
was right, but m very truth he was ever doubting his 
own conduct 

You have been ill, Louis,* she said, looking at him 
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‘111 at ease, Emily, — ^\ery ill at ease^ A sore heart 
will make the face thin, as well as fever or ague Smce 
we parted I have not had much to comfort me ' 

‘Nor have I, — ^nor any of us,’ said she ‘How was 
comfort to come from such a parting*'* 

Then they both stood silent together He was still 
holding her by the hand, but she was careful not to 
return his pressure She would not take her hand away 
from him, but she would show him no sign of softness 
till he should have absolutely acquitted her of the accusa- 
tion he had made against her ‘W e are man and wife,’ 
he said after awhile ‘In spite of all that has come and 
gone I am yours, and you are mine 

‘You should have remembered that always, Louis ’ 

‘I have never forgotten it, — ^ne\er In no thought 
have I been untrue to you My heart has ne\ er changed 
smce first I gave it }ou ’ There came a bitter frown 
upon her face, of which she was so conscious herself, 
that she turned her face away from him She still 
remembered her lesson, that she was not to anger him, 
and, therefore, she refrained from answering him at all 
But the answer was there, hot wathin her bosom Had 
he loved her, — ^and yet suspected that she was false to 
him and to her vows, simply because she had been on 
terms of mtimacy with an old friend Had he loved her, 
and yet turned her from his house^^ Had he loved her, — 
and set a policeman to watch her? Had he loved her, and 
yet spoken evil of her to all their friends ? Had he lov ed 
her, and yet striven to rob her of her child ^ ‘Will you 
come to me?* he said 

‘I suppose It will be better so,* she answered slowly 

‘Then you will promise me * He paused, and 

attempted to turn her towards him, so that he might 
look her m the face 

‘Promise what?’ she said, quickly glancing round at 
him, and drawing her hand away from him as she did so 
‘That all mtercourse with Colonel Osborne shall be at 
an end * 

‘I will make no promise You come to me to add 
one insult to another Had you been a man, vou would 
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not have named him to me after what you have done to 
me ’ 

‘That IS absurd I have a right to demand from you 
such a pledge I am willing to believe that you have 

not * 

‘Have not what?* 

‘That you have not utterly disgraced me ’ 

‘God in heaven, that I should hear this** she ex- 
claimed ‘Louis Trevelyan, I have not disgraced you at 
all, — in thought, m word, m deedj in look, or in gesture 
It IS you that have disgraced yourself, and ruined me, 
and degraded even your own child * 

‘Is this the way m which you welcome me?* 
‘Certamly it is, — this way and in no other if you 
speak to me of what is past, without acknowledging 
your error * Her brow became blacker and blacker as 
she continued to speak to him ‘It would be best that 
nothing should be said, — ^not a word That it all should 
be regarded as an ugl\ dream But, when you come to 
me and at once go back to it all, and ask me for a 
promise * 

‘Am I to understand then that all idea of submission 
to }our husband is to be at an end?’ 

‘I will submit to no imputation on my honour, — even 
from you One would have thought that it would have 
been for you to preserve it untarnished ’ 

‘And 30U will give me no assurance as to your future 
life?’ 

‘None, — certainly none If you want promises from 
me, there can be no hope for the future 'WTiat am I to 
promise? That I will not have — 3. lover? What respect 
can I enjoy as your wife if such a promise be needed? If 
3 ou should choose to fancy that it had been broken you 
would set your policeman to watch me again* Louis, 
w^e can never hve together again ever with comfort, 
mless }ou acknowledge m your own heart that you 
have used me shamefully ’ 

you right to see him in Devonshire?’ 

Of course I was right Why should I not see him, — 
or any one?* 
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*And you >m 11 see him again**" 

‘When papa comes, of course I shall see him ’ 

‘Then it is hopeless," said he, turning a\\a\ from her 
‘If that man is to be a source of disquiet to \ou, it is 
hopeless," she answered ‘If jou cannot so school your- 
self that he shall be the same to you as other men, it is 
quite hopeless You must still be mad, — ^as >ou ha\e 
been mad hitherto ’ 

He walked about th§ room restlessly for a time, while 
she stood with assumed composure near tlie window 
‘Send me my child," he said at last 
‘He shall come to j^ou, Louis, — ^for a little, but he is 
not to be taken out from hence Is that a promise*^" 
‘You are to exact promises from me, where my owm 
rights are concerned, w*hile 30 U refuse to gi\e me an}, 
though I am entitled to demand them^ I order you to 
send the boy to me Is he not my own**" 

‘Is he not mine too? And is he not all that you ha\e 
left to me?" 

He paused agam, and then gave the promise ‘Let 
him be brought to me He shall not be removed now 
I mtend to have him I tell you so fairly He shall be 
taken from you unless you come back to me with such 
assurances as to your futuie conduct as I have a right to 
demand There is much that the law cannot give me 
It cannot procure wife-like submission, love, gratitude, 
or even decent matronly conduct But that which it can 
give me, I will have " 

She walked off to the door, and then as she was 
quitting the room she spoke to him once again ‘Alas, 
Louis," she said, ‘neither can the law, nor medicme, nor 
religion, restore to you that fine intellect which foolish 
suspicions have destroyed " Then she left him and 
returned to the room in which her aunt, and Nora, and 
the child were all clustered together, waiting to learn 
the effects of the interview The two women asked their 
questions with their eyes, rather than with spoken words 
‘It IS all over," said Mrs Trevelyan ‘There is nothing 
left for me but to go back to papa I only hear the same 
accusations, repeated agam and agam, and make mys^ 
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subject to the old insults ’ Then Mrs Outhouse knew 
that she could interfere no further, and that in truth 
nothing could be done till the return of Sir Marmaduke 
should relieve her and her husband from all fuither 
active concern m the matter 

But Trevelyan was still down-stairs waiting for the 
child At last it was arranged that Nora should take the 
boy into the drawing-room, and that Mrs Outhouse 
should fetch the father up from tjje parlour to the room 
above it Angry as was Mrs Trevelyan with her 
husband, not the less was she anxious to make the boy 
good-looking and seemly m his father’s eyes She 
washed the child’s face, put on him a clean frill and a 
pretty ribbon, and, as she did so, she bade him kiss his 
papa, and speak nicely to him, and love him ‘Poor 
papa IS unhappy,’ she said, ‘and Louey must be very 
good to him * The boy, child though he was, understood 
much more of what was passing around him than his 
mother knew How was he to love papa when mamma 
did not do so? In some shape that idea had framed 
Itself in his mind, and, as he was taken down, he knew 
It was impossible that he should speak nicely to his papa 
Nora did as she w^as bidden, and went down to the first- 
floor Mrs Outhouse, promising that even if she were 
put out of the room by Mr Trevelyan she would not 
stir trom the landmg outside the door, descended to the 
parlour and quickly returned with the unfortunate 
lather Mr Outhouse, in the meantime, was still 
sittmg in his closet, tormented with curiosity, but yet 
determined not to be seen till the mtruder should have 
left his house 

‘I hope you are well, Nora,’ he said, as he entered the 
room with Mrs Outhouse 
‘Quite well, thank you, Louis ’ 

‘I am sorry that our troubles should have deprived 
3 ’ou of the home you had been taught to expect ’ To 
^is Nora made no reply, but escaped, and went up to 
if** t>oy,’ said Trevelyan, taking 

the child and placmg it on his knee ‘I suppose you 
have forgotten your unfortunate father ’ The child, of 
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course, said nothing, but just allovved hiraseif to be 
kissed 

‘He IS looking very well,* said Mrs Outhouse 
‘Is he? I dare say he is well Loue},, my hoy , are }ou 
happy?* The question w as asked in a voice that was dis- 
mal beyond compare, and it also remained unanswered 
He had been desired to speak nicely to his papa, but 
how was it possible that a child should speak nicely 
under such a load of n^^lancholy? ‘He will not speak to 
me,’ said Trevelyan ‘I suppose it is what I might have 
expected * Then the child was put off his knee on to 
the floor, and began to whimper ‘A few months since 
he would sit there for hours, with his head upon my 
breast,’ said Trevelyan 

‘A few months is a long time m the life of such an 
infant,* said Mrs Outhouse 

‘He may go away,* said Trevelyan Then the child 
was led out of the room, and sent up to his mother 
‘Emily has done all she can to make the child love 
your memory,’ said Mrs Outhouse 

‘To love my memory* What, — ^as though I were 
dead I will teach him to love me as I am, Mrs Out- 
house I do not think that it is too late Will you tell 
^our husband from me, with my compliments, that I 
shall cause him to be served with a legal demand for the 
restitution of my child?’ 

‘But Sir Marmaduke will be here m a few days * 

‘I know nothing of that Sir Marmaduke is nothing 
to me now My child is my own, — and so is my wife 
Sir Marmaduke has no authority over either one or the 
other I find my child here, and it is here that I must 
look for him I am sorry that you should be troubled, 
but the fault does not rest with me Mr Outhouse has 
refused to give me up my own child, and I am driven to 
take such steps for his recovery as the law has put 
within my reach * 

‘Why did you turn your wife out of doors, Mr 
Trevelyan?* asked Mrs Outhouse boldly 

‘I did not turn her out of doors I provided a fitting 
shelter for her I gave her everything that she could 
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want You know what happened That man went down 
and was recened there I defy you, Mrs Outhouse, to 
sa\ that It was my fault * 

Mrs Outhouse did attempt to show him that it was 
his fault, but while she was doing so he left the house 
‘I don’t think she could go back to him,’ said Mrs 
Outhouse to her husband ‘He is quite insane upon 
this matter ’ 

‘I shall be msane, I know,’ sai^ Mr Outhouse, ‘if Sir 
Marmaduke does not come home very quickly ’ Never- 
theless he quite ignored any legal power that might be 
brought to bear against him as to the restitution of the 
child to Its father 


CHAPTER LXI 

Parker's hotel, mowbray street 

W ITHIN a w^eek of the occurrence which is related 
in the last chapter, there came a telegram from 
Southampton to the parsonage at St Didduiph’s, saying 
that Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley had reached 
England On the evening of that day they were to lodge 
at a small family hotel in Baker Street, and both Mrs 
Trevelyan and Nora were to be with them The leave- 
taking at the parsonage was painful, as on bodi sides 
there existed a feelmg that affection and sympathy were 
wantmg The uncle and aunt had done their duty, and 
both Mrs Trevelyan and Nora felt that they ought to 
have been demonstrative and cordial in their gratitude, 
— but they found it impossible to become so And the 
rector could not pretend but that he was glad to be nd 
of his guests There were, too, some last words about 
money to be spoken, which were grievous thorns m the 
poor man’s flesh Two bank notes, however, were put 
upon his table, and he knew that unless he took them he 
could not pay for the provisions which his unwelcome 
visitors had consumed Surely there never was a man 
so cruelly ill-used as had been Mr Outhouse in all this 
matter -\nother such winter as that would put me in 
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my grave/ he said, when his wife tried to comfort him 
after they were gone ‘I know that the> have both been 
very good to us/ said Mrs Trevelyan, as she and her 
sister, together with the child and the nurse, hurried 
away towards Baker Street m a cab, *but I ha\e never 
for a moment felt that they were glad to ha\ e us ' But 
how could they have been glad to have us,* she added 
afterwards, ‘when we brought such trouble with us^’ 
But they to whom th^ w^ere going now would receive 
her with joy — ^would make her welcome with all her load 
of sorrow^s, would give to her a sympathy which it was 
impossible that she should receive from others Though 
she might not be happy now, — ^for m truth how could 
she be ever really happy again, — there would be a joy 
to her m placing her child in her mother*s arms, and 
in receiving her father’s warm caresses That her father 
would be very vehement m his anger agamst her hus- 
band she knew well, — ^for Sir Marmaduke was a 
vehement man But there would be some support for 
her in the very violence of his wrath, and at this moment 
It was such support that she most needed As they 
journeyed together in the cab, the married sister seemed 
to be in the higher spirits of the two She was sure, at any 
rate, that those to whom she was going would place 
themselves on her side Nora had her own story to tell 
about Hugh Stanbury, and was by no means so sure 
that her tale would be received with cordial agreement 
‘Let me tell them myself,* she whispered to her sister 
‘Not to-night, because they wiU have so much to say to 
you, but I shall tell mamma to-morrow * 

The tram by which the Rowleys were to reach 
London was due at the station at 7 30 p m , and the two 
sisters timed their despatch from St Diddulph’s so as to 
enable them to reach the hotel at eight ‘We shall be 
there now before mamma,* said Nora, ‘because they 
will have so much luggage, and so many things, and the 
trains are always late * When they started from the 
door of the parsonage, Mr Outhouse gave the direction 
to the cabman, ‘Gregg’s Hotel, Baker Street ’ Then at 
once he began to console himself m that they were gone 
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It was a long drive from St Diddulph’s m the east, to 
Mar^iebone m the west, of London None of the party 
m the cab knew anything of the region through which 
they passed The cabman took the line by the back of 
the Bank, and Finsbury Square and the City Road, 
thinking It best, probably, to avoid the crush at Holborn 
Hill, though at the expense of something of a circuit 
But of this Mrs Trevelyan and Nora knew nothing 
Had their way taken them along^^Piccadiliy, or through 
Mayfair, or across Grosvenor Square, they would have 
known where they were, but at piesent they were not 
thinking of those once much-loved localities The cab 
passed the Angel, and up and down the hill at Penton- 
ville, and by die King’s Cross stations, and through 
Euston Square, — and then it turned up Gower Stieet 
Surely the man should have gone on along the New Road, 
now that he had come so far out of his way But of this 
the two ladies knew nothing, — ^nor did the nurse It was 
a dark, windy night, but the lamps m the streets had 
given them light, so that they had not noticed the night 
Nor did they notice it now as the streets became narrower 
and daiker They were hardly thinking that their 
journey was yet at an end, and the mother was in the 
act of covering her boy’s face as he lay asleep on the 
nurse’s lap, when the cab was stopped Nora looking 
out through the window, saw the word ‘Hotel’ over a 
doorway, and was satisfied ‘Shall I take the child, 
ma’am? said a man m black, and the child was handed 
out Nora was the first to follow, and she then per- 
ceived that the door of the hotel was not open Mrs 
Trevelyan follow^ed, and then they looked round them, 
— ^and the child was gone They heard the rattle of 
another cab as it was carried away at a gallop round a 
distant corner, — and then some mkling of what had 
happened came upon them The father had succeeded 
m getting possession of his child 
It was a narrow, dark street, very quiet, havmg about 
It a certain air of poor respectability , — an obscure, 
noiseless street, without even a sign of life Some 
unfortunate one had endeavouied here to keep an 
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hotel, — ^but there was no hotel kept there now There 
had been much craft in selecting the place m which the 
child had been taken from them As they looked around 
them, perceiving the terrible misfortune which had 
befallen them, there was not a human being near them 
save the cabman, w^ho was occupied in unchaining, or pre- 
tending to unchain the heavy mass of luggage on the 
roof The windows of the house before which they were 
stopping, were closedf and Nora perceived at once that 
the hotel was not mhabited The cabman must have 
perceived it also As for the man who had taken the 
child, the nurse could only say that he was dressed m 
black, like a waiter, that he had a napkin under his arm, 
and no hat on his head He had taken the boy tenderly 
in his arms, — and then she had seen nothing further 
The first thing that Nora had seen, as she stood on the 
pavement, was the other cab moving off rapidly 
Mrs Trevelyan had staggered against the railmgs, 
and was soon screaming in her wretchedness Before 
long there was a small crowd around them, comprising 
three or four women, a few boys, an old man or two, — 
and a policeman To the policeman Nora had soon told 
the whole story, and the cabman was of course attacked 
But the cabman played his part very well He declared 
that he had done just what he had been told to do Nora 
was indeed sure that she had heard her uncle desire him 
to drive to Gregg’s Hotel m Baker Street The cabman 
m answer to this, declared that he had not clearly heard 
the old gentleman’s directions, but that a man whom he 
had conceived to be a servant, had very plainly told him 
to drive to Parker’s Hotel, Mowbray Street, Gower 
Street ‘I corned ever so far out of my way,’ said the 
cabman, ‘to avoid the rumpus with the hommbuses at 
the hill, — cause the ladies things is so heavy we’d never 
got up if the ’orse had once jibbed ’ All which, though 
It had nothing to do with the matter, seemed to impress 
the policeman with the idea that the cabman, if not a 
true man, was gomg to be too clever for them on this 
occasion And the crafty cabman went on to declare 
that his horse was so tired with the load that he could 
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not go on to Baker Street They must get another cab 
Take his number ^ Of course they could take his number 
There \\as his number His fare was four and six,— 
that IS if the ladies wouldn t pay him anything extra for 
the terrible load, and he meant to have it It would be 
sixpence more if they kept him there many minutes 
longer The number was taken, and another cab was 
got, and the luggage was transferred, and the money 
was paid, while the unhappy mother was still screaming 
in hj^sterics against the railings What had been done 
was soon clear enough to all those around her Nora 
had told the policeman, and had told one of the women, 
thinking to obtain their sympathy and assistance ‘It’s 
the kid s dada as has taken it,’ said one man, ‘and there 
ain’t nothing to be done ’ There was nothing to be 
done, — ^nothing at any rate then and there 

Kora had been very eager that the cabman should be 
arrested, but the policeman assured her that such an 
arrest was out of the question, and would have been 
useless had it been possible The man would be forth- 
coming it his presence should be again desired, but he 
had probably, — ^so said the policeman, — areally been 
desired to drive to Mowbra> Street They knows where 
to find me if they wants me, — only I must be paid my 
time,’ said the cabman confidently And the policeman 
was of opinion that as the boy had been kidnapped on 
behalf of the father, no legal steps could be taken either 
for the recovery of the child or for the punishment of the 
perpetrators of the act He got up, however, on the box 
of the cab, and accompanied the party to the hotel in 
Baker Street They reached it almost exactly at the 
same time with Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley, and 
the reader must imagme the confusion, the anguish, and 
the disappointment of that meeting Mrs Trevelyan 
was hardly in possession of her senses when she reached 
her mother, and could not be induced to be tranquil even 
vhen she was assured by her father that her son would 
suffer no immediate evil by being transferred to his 
father’s hands She in her frenzy declared that she 
would never see her little one again, and seemed to 
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think that the father might not improbably destroy the 
child ‘He IS mad, papa, and does not know what he 
does Do you mean to say that a madman may do as he 
pleases^ — that he may rob my child from me in the 
streets P — ^that he may take him out of my very arms m 
that way And she was almost angry w ith her father be- 
cause no attempt was made that night to recover the boy 

Sir Marmaduke, who was not himself a good lawyer, 
had been closeted wit^ the policeman for a quarter of an 
hour, and had learned the pohceman s views Of course, 
the father of the child was the person who had done the 
deed Whether the cabman had been in the plot or not, 
was not matter of much consequence There could be 
no doubt that some one had told the man to go to 
Parker’s Hotel, as the cab was starting, and it would 
probably be impossible to punish him in the teeth of 
such instructions Sir Marmaduke, however, could 
doubtless have the cabman summoned And as for the 
absolute abduction of the child, the policeman was of 
opinion that a father could not be punished for obtaining 
possession of his son by such a stratagem, unless the 
custody of the child had been made over to the mother 
by some court of law The policeman, indeed, seemed 
to think that nothing could be done, and Sir Marmaduke 
was inclined to agree with him When this was 
explained to Mrs Trevelyan by her mother, she again 
became hysterical in her agony, and could hardly be 
restramed from going forth herself to look for her lost 
treasure 

It need hardly be further explained that Trevelyan 
had planned the stratagem in concert with Mr Bozzle 
Bozzle, though strongly cautioned by his wife to keep 
himself out of danger in the matter, was sorely tempted 
by his employer’s offer of a hundred pounds He 
positively refused to be a party to any attempt at vio- 
lence at St Diddulph’s, but when he learned, as he did 
learn, that Mrs Trevelyan, with her sister and baby, 
were to be transferred from St Diddulph’s m a cab 
to Baker Street, and that the journey was luckily to 
be made durmg the shades of evemng, his active mmd 
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\\ent to work, and he arranged the plan There were 
many difficulties, and even some pecuniary difficulty 
He bargained that he should have his hundred pounds 
clear of ail deduction for expenses, — and then the 
attendant expenses were not msignificant It was 
necessary that there should be four men in the service, 
all good and true, and men require to be well paid for 
such goodness and truth There was the man, himse]^ 
an ex-policeman, who gave the ipstructions to the first 
cabman, as he was starting The cabman would not 
undertake the job at all unless he were so instructed on 
the spot, asserting that m this way he would be able to 
prove that the orders he obeyed came from the lady’s 
husband And there was the crafty pseudo-waiter, with 
the napkin and no hat, who had carried the boy to Idle 
cab m which his father was sitting And there were the 
two cabmen Bozzie planned it all, and with some 
difficulty arranged the preliminaries How successful 
was the scheme, we have seen, and Bozzie, for a month, 
was able to assume a superiority over his wife, which 
that honest woman found to be very disagreeable 
‘There ain’t no fraudulent abduction m it at all,’ Bozzie 
exclaimed, ‘because a wife ain’t got no rights again her 
husband, — ^not m such a matter as that ’ Mrs Bozzie 
implied that if her husband were to take her child away 
from her without her leave, she’d let him know some- 
thing about It But as the husband had in his possession 
the note for a hundred pounds, realized, Mrs Bozzie 
had not much to say in support of her view of the case 

On the mornmg after the occurrence, while Sir 
Marmaduke was waiting with his solicitor upon a 
magistrate to find whether anything could be done, the 
following letter was brought to Mrs Trevelyan at 
Gregg’s Hotel — 

‘Our child is safe with me, and will remain so If you 
care to obtain legal advice you will find that I as his 
father have a right to keep him under my protection 
T allow you to see him as soon as 

i shall have received a full guarantee that you have no 
Idea of withdrawmg him from my charge 



‘A home for yourself with me is still open to you, — 
on condition that you will gne me the promise that I 
have demanded from you, and as long as I shall not hear 
that you again see or communicate with the person to 
whose acquaintance I object While ^ou remain away 
from me I will cause you to be paid £50 a month, as I 
do not wish that \ou should be a burden on others But 
this pa 3 mient will depend also on your not seeing or 
holding any communication with the person to whom I 
have alluded » 

‘Your affectionate and offended husband, 
‘Louis Trevelyan 

‘A letter addressed to The Acrobats’ Club will reach 
me ’ 

Sir Rowley came home dispirited and unhappy, and 
could not give much comfort to his daughter The 
magistrate had told him that though the cabman might 
probably be punished for takmg the ladies otherwise 
than as directed, — if the direction to Baker Street could 
be proved, — ^nothing could be done to punish the father 
The magistrate explained that under a certain Act of 
Parliament the mother might apply to the Court of 
Chancery for the custody of any children under seven 
years of age, and that the court would probably grant 
such custody, — unless it were shewn that the wife had 
left her husband without sufficient cause The magis- 
trate could not undertake to say whether or no sufficient 
cause had here been given, — or whether the husband 
was in fault or the wife It was, however, clear that 
nothing could be done without application to the Court 
of Chancery It appeared, — ^so said the magistrate, — 
that the husband had offered a home to his wife, and 
that m offering it he had attempted to impose no con- 
ditions which could be shewn to be cruel before a judge 
The magistrate thought that Mr Trevelyan had done 
nothing illegal in taking the child from the cab Sir 
Marmaduke, on hearmg this, was of opinion that no- 
thing could be gained by legal interference His private 
desire was to get hold of Trevelyan and pull him limb 
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from limb Lady Rowley thought that her daughter bad 
better go back to her husband, let the future conse- 
quences be what they might And the poor desolate 
mother herself had almost brought herself to offer to do 
so, having in her bram some idea that she would after 
a while be able to escape with her boy As for love for 
her husband, certainly there was none now left m her 
bosom Nor could she teach herself to think it possible 
that she should ever live with him again on friendly 
terms But she w^ould submit tb anything with the 
object of getting back her boy Three or four letters 
were WTitten to Mr Trevelyan m as many days from 
his wife, from Lady Rowley, and from Nora, m which 
various overtures were made Trevelyan wrote once 
again to his wife She knew, he said, already the terms 
on which she might come back These terms were still 
open to her As for the boy, he certainly should not 
leave his father A meeting might be planned on 
condition that he, Trevelyan, were provided with a 
written assurance from his wife that she would not 
endeavour to remove the boy, and that he himself should 
be present at the meeting 

Thus the first week was passed after Sir Marma- 
duke's return, — and a most wretched time it was for all 
the party at Gregg’s Hotel 


CHAPTER LXII 

LADY ROWLEY MAKES AN ATTEMPT 

N othing could be more uncomfortable than the 
state of Sir Marmaduke Rowley’s family for the 
first ten days after the arrival m London of the Gover- 
nor of the Mandarin Islands Lady Rowley had brought 
wath her two of her girls, — ^the third and fourth, — and, 
as we know, had been joined by the two eldest, so that 
there was a large family of ladies gathered together 
A house had been taken in Manchester Street, to which 
they had intended to transfer themselves after a single 
night passed at Gregg’s Hotel But the trouble and 
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sorrow inflicted upon them by the abduction of Mrs 
Trevelyan’s child, and the consequent labours thrust 
upon Sir Marmaduke’s shoulders had been so hea\>, 
that they had slept six nights at the hotel, before they 
were able to mo\ e themselves into the house prepared 
for them By that time all idea had been abandoned of 
recovermg the child by any legal means to be taken as 
a consequence of the illegality of the abduction The 
boy was with his father, and the lawyers seemed to think 
that the father’s rights were paramount , — as he had 
offered a home to his wife without any conditions which 
a court of law would adjudge to be cruel If she could 
shew that he had driven her to live apart from him by 
his own bad conduct, then probably the custody of her 
boy might be awarded to her, until the child should be 
seven years old But when the circumstances of the case 
were explained to Sir Marmaduke’s lawyer by Lady 
Rowley, that gentleman shook his head Mrs Trevel- 
yan had, he said, no case with which she could go into 
court Then by degrees there were words whispered 
as to the husband’s madness The lawyer said that that 
was a matter for the doctors If a certain amount of 
medical evidence could be obtained to show that the 
husband was in truth mad, the wife could, no doubt, 
obtain the custody of the child When this was reported 
to Mrs Trevelyan, she declared that conduct such as 
her husband’s must suffice to prove any man to be mad, 
but at this Sir Marmaduke shook his head, and Lady 
Rowley sat, sadly silent, with her daughter’s hand with- 
m her own They would not dare to tell her that she 
could regain her child by that plea 

During those ten days they did not learn whither the 
boy had been carried, nor did they know even where the 
father might be found Sir Marmaduke followed up 
the address as given m the letter, and learned from the 
porter at 'The Acrobats’ that the gentleman’s letters 
were sent to No 65, Stony Walk, Lfmon Street, 
Borough To this uncomfortable locality Sir Marma- 
duke travelled more than once Thrice he went thither, 
mtent on finding his son-in-law’s residence On the two 
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first occasions he saw no one but Mrs Bozzle, and the 
discretion of that lady in declining to give any informa- 
tion was most admirable ‘Trewiilian^’ Yes, she had 
heard the name certainly It might be that her husband 
had business engagements with a gent of that name 
She would not say even that for certain, as it was not her 
custom ever to make any mquines as to her husband's 
busmess engagements Her husband's busmess engage- 
ments were, she said, much too impoitant for the ‘likes 
of she* to know^ anything abowt them When was 
Bozzle likely to be at home?* Bozzle w^as never likely to 
be at home Accordmg to her showing, Bozzle was of 
all husbands the most erratic He might perhaps come 
m for an hour or two in the middle of the day on a 
'W ednesday, or perhaps would take a cup of tea at home 
on Friday evenmg But anything so fitful and uncertain 
as were Bozzle's appearances in the bosom of his family 
was not to be conceived m the mind of woman Sir 
Marmaduke then called in the middle of the day on 
Vv ednesday, but Bozzle was reported to be away in the 
pro\ inces His wife had no idea m which of the provinces 
he was at that moment engaged The persevering 
governor from the islands called again on the Friday 
e\ening, and then, by chance, Bozzle was found at home 
But Sir Marmaduke succeeded in gainmg very little 
information even from Bozzle The man acknowledged 
that he was employed by Mr Trevelyan Any letter or 
parcel left with him for Mr Trevelyan should be duly 
sent to that gentleman If Sir Marmaduke wanted Mr 
Trevelyan’s address, he could write to Mr Trevelyan 
and ask tor it If Mr Trevelyan declined to give it, was 
it likely that he, Bozzle, should betray it? Sir Marma- 
duke explained who he was at some length Bozzle with 
a smile assured the governor that he knew very well 
who he was He let drop a few words to show that he 
was intimately acquainted with the whole course of Sir 
Marmaduke’s family affairs He knew all about the 
Mandarms, and Colonel Osborne, and Gregg’s Hotel, — 
not that he said anything about Parker’s Hotel, — and the 
olonial Office He spoke of Miss Nora, and even knew 
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the names of the other two young ladies, Miss Sophia 
and Miss Lucy It was a weakness with Bozzle, — that 
of displaying his information He would have much 
liked to be able to startle Sir Marmaduke by describing 
the Government House in the island, or by telling him 
something of his old carnage-horses But of such infor- 
mation as Sir Marmaduke desired, Sir Marmaduke got 
none 

And there were other troubles which fell very heavily 
upon the poor governor, who had come home as it were 
for a holiday, and who was a man hating work naturally, 
and who, from the circumstances of his hfe, had never 
been called on to do much work A man may govern 
the Mandarins and yet live in comparativ e idleness To 
do such governing work well a man should have a good 
presence, a flow of words which should mean nothing, 
an excellent temper, and a love of hospitality With 
these attributes Sir Rowley was endowed, for, though 
his disposition was by nature hot, for governing 
purposes it had been brought by practice under good 
control He had now been summoned home through 
the machmations of his dangerous old friend Colonel 
Osborne, m order that he might give the results of his 
experience m governing before a committee of the 
House of Commons In coming to England on this 
business he had thought much more of his holiday, of 
his wife and children, of his daughters at home, of his 
allowance per day while he was to be away from his 
government, and of his salary to be paid to him entire 
during his absence, instead of bemg halved as it would 
be if he were away on leave, — ^he had thought much 
more in coming home on these easy and pleasant 
matters, than he did on the work that was to be 
required from him when he arrived And then it came 
to pass that he felt himself almost injured, when the 
Colonial Office demanded his presence from day to day, 
and when clerks bothered him with questions as to 
which they expected ready replies, but in replying to 
which Sir Marmaduke was by no means ready The 
workmg men at the Colonial Office had not quite 
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thought that Sir Marmaduke was the most fitting man 
for the job in hand There was a certain Mr Thomas 
Smith at another set of islands m quite another part of 
the world, who was supposed by these working men at 
home to be a very paragon of a governor If he had 
been had home, — ^so said the working men, — ^no 
Committee of the House would have been able to make 
anything of him They might have asked him questions 
week after week, and he would have answered them aU 
fluently and would have committsed nobody He knew 
all the ms and outs of governing, — did Mr Thomas 
Smith, — ^and was a match for the sharpest Committee 
that ever sat at Westminster Poor Sir Marmaduke 
was a man of a very different sort, all of which was 
known by the working men, but the Parliamentary 
mterest had been too strong, and here was Sir Marma- 
duke at home But the working men were not disposed 
to make matters so pleasant for Sir Marmaduke, as Sir 
Marmaduke had expected The Committee would not 
examme Sir Marmaduke till after Easter, in the middle 
of April, but It was expected of him that he should read 
blue-books without number, and he was so catechised 
by the workmg men that he almost began to wish him- 
self back at the Mandarins In this way the new estab- 
lishment m Manchester Street was not at first in a happy 
or even in a contented condition 
At last, after about ten days, Lady Rowley did 
succeed in obtaining an interview with Trevelyan A 
meeting was arranged through Bozzle, and took place 
in a very dark and gloomy room at an inn in the City 
Why Bozzle should have selected the Bremen Coffee 
House, m Poulter’s Alley, for this meeting no fit reason 
can surely be given, unless it was that he conceived 
himself bound to select the most dreary locality within 
his knowledge on so melancholy an occasion Poulter’s 
Alley IS a narrow dark passage somewhere behind the 
Alansion House, and the Bremen Coffee House, — ^why 
so called no one can now tell, — ^is one of those strange 
houses of public resort m the City at which the guests 
seem never to eat, never to drink, never to sleep, but 
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to come in and out after a mysterious and almost 
ghostly fashion, seeing their friends, — or perhaps their 
enemies, in nooks and corners, and carrying on their 
conferences in low melancholy whispers There is an 
aged waiter at the Bremen Coffee House and there is 
certainly one private sitting-room up-stairs It \vas a 
dingy, lU-furmshed room, with an old large mahogany 
table, an old horse-hair sofa, six horse-hair chairs, two 
old round mirrors, and an old mahogany press m a 
comer It was a charflber so sad in its appearance that 
no wholesome useful work could have been done within 
It, nor could men have eaten there with any appetite, or 
have drained the flowing bowl with any touch of 
joviality It was generally used for such purposes as 
that to which it was now appropriated, and no doubt 
had been taken by Bozzle on more than one previous 
occasion Here Lady Rowley arrived precisely at tlie 
hour fixed, and was told that the gentleman was waiting 
up-stairs for her 

There had, of course, been many family consultations 
as to the manner in which this meeting should be 
arranged Should Sir Marmaduke accompany his 
wife, — or, perhaps, should Sir Marmaduke go alone 
Lady Rowley had been very much m favour of meeting 
Mr Trevelyan without any one to assist her m the 
conference As for Sir Marmaduke, no meeting could 
be concluded between him and his son-in-law without 
a personal, and probably a violent quarrel Of that Lady 
Rowley had been quite sure Sir Marmaduke, smce he 
had been home, had, in the nudst of his various troubles, 
been driven into so vehement a state of indignation 
against his son-in-law as to be unable to speak of the 
wretched man without strongest terms of opprobrium 
Nothing was too bad to be said by him of one who had 
lU-treated his dearest daughter It must be admitted 
that Sir Marmaduke had heard only one side of the 
question He had questioned his daughter, and had con- 
stantly seen his old friend Osborne The colonel’s journey 
down to Devonshire had been made to appear the most 
natural proceeding in the world The correspondence 
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of \\hich Tre\elyan thought so much had been shown 
to consist of such notes as might pass between any 
old gentleman and any young woman The promise 
which Tre\el}an had endeavoured to exact, and which 
Mrs Trevelyan had declined to give, appeared to the 
angry father to be a monstrous insult He knew that 
the colonel was an older man than himself, and his 
Emily was still to him only a young girl It was 
incredible to him that anybody should have regarded 
his old comrade as his daughters lover He did not 
believe that anybody had, in truth, so regarded the man 
The tale had been a monstrous mvention on the part of 
the husband, got up because he had become tired of his 
young wife According to Sir Marmaduke’s way of 
tliinking, Trevelyan should either be thrashed within 
an inch of his life, or else locked up in a mad-house 
Colonel Osborne shook his head, and expressed a con- 
viction that the poor man was mad 
But Lady Rowley was more hopeful Though she 
was as confident about her daughter as was the father, 
she was less confident about the old friend She, 
probably, was alive to the fact that a man of fifty might 
put on the airs and assume the character of a young 
lover, and acting on that suspicion, entertaining also 
some hope that bad as matters now were they might 
be mended, she had taken care that Colonel Osborne and 
Mrs Trevelyan should not be brought together Sir 
Marmaduke had fumed, but Lady Rowley had been 
firm 'If you think so, mamma,' Mrs Trevelyan had 
said, with something of scorn in her tone, — ‘of course 
let It be so ' Lady Rowley had said that it would be 
better so, and the two had not seen each other since the 
memorable visit to Nuncombe Putney And now Lady 
Rowley was about to meet her son-in-law with some 
slight hope that she might arrange affairs She was 
quite aware that present indignation, though certainly 
a gratification, might be mdulged in at much too great 
a cost It would be better for all reasons that Emily 
^ould go back to her husband and her home, and that 
ireveljan should be forgiven for his iniquities 
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Bozzle was at the tavern during the interview, but he 
was not seen by Lady Rowley He remained seated down- 
stairs, in one of the dingy comers, ready to give assis- 
tance to his patron should assistance be needed When 
Lady Rowley was shown into the gloomy sitting-room 
by the old waiter, she found Trevelyan alone, standing 
m the middle of the room, and waiting for her ‘This is a 
sad occasion,' he said, as he advanced to give her his hand 

‘A very sad occasion, Louis ’ 

*I do not know what you may have heard of what has 
occurred. Lady Rowley It is natural, however, to 
suppose that you must have heard me spoken of with 
censure ' 

‘I think my child has been ill used, Louis,’ she replied 

‘Of course you do I could not expect that it should 
be otherwise When it was arranged that I should meet 
you here, I was quite aware that you would have taken 
the side agamst me before you had heard my story It 
is I that have been ill used, — cruelly misused, but I do 
not expect that you should believe me I do not wish 
you to do I would not for worlds separate the mother 
from her daughter ’ 

‘But why have you separated your own wife from her 
child?’ 

‘Because it was my duty What’ Is a father not to 
have the charge of his own son I have done nothing. 
Lady Rowley, to justify a separation which is contrary 
to the laws of nature ’ 

‘Where is the boy, Louis?’ 

‘Ah, — that is just what I am not prepared to tell any 
one who has taken my wife’s side till I know that my 
wife has consented to pay to me that obedience which 
I, as her husband, have a right to demand If Emily 
will do as I request of her, — ^as I command her,’ — ^as 
Trevelyan said this, he spoke m a tone which was 
intended to give the highest possible idea of his own 
authority and dignity, — ‘then she may see her child 
without delay ’ 

‘What IS It you request of my daughter?’ 

‘Obedience, — simply that Submission to my will,, 
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which IS surely a wife’s duty Let her beg my pardon 

for what has occurred, — ’ 

‘She cannot do that, Louis * 

‘And solemnly promise me,’ continued Trevelyan, 
not deigning to notice Lady Rowley’s interruption, 
‘that she will hold no further mtercourse with that snake 
in the grass who wormed his way into my house, — ^let 
her be humble, and penitent, and affectionate, and then 
she shall be restored to her husbmid and to her child ’ 
He said this walking up and down the room, and waving 
his hand, as though he were making a speech that was 
mtended to be eloquent, — ^as though he had conceived 
that he was to overcome his mother-in-law by the weight 
of his words and the magnificence of his demeanour 
And yet his demeanour was ridiculous, and his words 
would have had no weight had they not tended to show 
Lady Rowley how little prospect there was that she 
should be able to heal this breach He himself, too, was 
so altered m appearance since she had last seen him, 
bright with the hopes of his young married happiness, 
that she would hardly have recognised him had she met 
him in the stieet He was thin, and pale, and haggard, 
and mean And as he stalked up and down the room, it 
seemed to her that the very character of the man was 
changed She had not previously known him to be 
pompous, unreasonable, and absurd She did not 
answer him at once, as she perceived that he had not 
finished his address, — and, after a moment’s pause, he 
continued ‘Lady Rowley, there is nothing I would not 
have done for your daughter , — for my wife All that 
I had was hers I did not dictate to her any mode of 
life, I required from her no sacrifices, I subjected her 
to no caprices, but I was determined to be master m 
my own house ’ 

‘I do not think, Louis, that she has ever denied your 
right to be master ’ 

To be master in my own house, and to be paramount 
in my influence over her So much I had a right to 
demand 

‘Who has denied your right 
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‘She has submitted herself to the counsels and to the 
influences of a man who has endeavoured to undermme 
me m her affection In saying that I make my accusa- 
tion as light against her as is possible I might make it 
much heavier, and yet not sin agamst the truth * 

‘This IS an illusion, Louis ’ 

‘Ah, — ^well No doubt it becomes you to defend your 
child Was it an illusion when he went to Devonshire? 
Was It an illusion w^en he corresponded with her, — 
contrary to my express orders, — ^both before and after 
that unhallowed journey? Lady Rowley, there must be 
no more such illusions If my wife means to come back 
to me, and to have her child m her own hands, she 
must be penitent as regards the past, and obedient as 
regards flie future ' 

There was a wicked bitterness m that word penitent 
which almost maddened Lady Rowley She had come 
to this meeting believmg that Trevelyan would be 
rejoiced to take back his wife, if details could be arranged 
for his domg so which should not subject him to the 
necessity of crying, peccavi, but she found him speaking 
of his wife as tiiough he would be doing her the greatest 
possible favour in allowing her to come back to him 
dressed m sackcloth, and with ashes on her head She 
could undei stand from what she had heard that his tone 
and manner were much changed since he obtained 
possession of the child, and that he now conceived that 
he had his wife wnthin his power That he should 
become a tyrant because he had the power to tyrannise 
was not in accordance with her former conception of the 
man’s character, — but then he was so changed, that she 
felt that she knew nothing of the man who now stood 
before her ‘I cannot acknowledge that my daughter 
has done an3^mg that requires penitence,’ said Lady 
Rowley 

‘I dare say not, — but my view is different ’ 

‘She cannot admit herself to be wrong when she 
knows herself to be right You would not have her 
confess to a fault, the very idea of which has always 
been abhorrent to her?’ 
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‘She must be crushed m spirit, Lady Rowley, before 
she can again become a pure and happy woman ' 

This IS more than I can hear/ said Lady Rowley, 
now, at last, worked up to a fever of indignation ‘My 
daughter, sir, is as pure a woman as you have ever 
known, or are hkely to know You, who should have 
protected her against the world, will some day take 
blame to yourself as you remember that you have so 
cruelly maligned her ’ Then sher» walked away to the 
door, and would not listen to the words which he was 
hurling after her She went down the stairs, and out of 
the house, and at the end of Poulter’s Alley found the 
cab which w^as waiting for her 
Trevelyan, as soon as he was alone, rang the bell, and 
sent for Bozzle And while the waiter was coming to 
him, and until his myrmidon had appeared, he contmued 
to stalk up and down the room, waving his hand m the 
air as though he were continuing his speech ‘Bozzle,’ 
said he, as soon as the man had closed die door, T have 
changed my mmd ’ 

‘As how, Mr Trewillian?’ 

*I shall make no further attempt I have done all that 
man can do, and ha\e done it in vain Her father and 
mother uphold her in her conduct, and she is lost to 
me, — ^for ever ’ 

But the boy, Mr T 

‘I have my child Yes, — have my child Poor 
mfant Bozzle, I look to you to see that none of them 
learn our retreat ’ 

‘As for that, Mr Trewmllian, — ^why facts is to be 
come at by one party pretty well as much as by another 
Now, suppose the thmgs was changed, wicey warsey, — 
and as 1 was hacting for the Colonel’s party ’ 

the ColoneP’ exclaimed Trevelyan 

‘Just so, Mr TrewiUian, but if I was hacting for the 
o^er party, and they said to me, “Bozzle, — where’s 
me boy?” why, m three days I’d be down on the facts 
Facts is open, Mr Trewillian, if you knows where to 
look for them ’ 

I shall take him abroad, — ^at once * 
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*Thmk twice of it, Mr T The boy is so young, you 
see, and a mother's 'art is softer and lovinger than 
an 3 /thing I'd think twice of it, Mr T , before I kept 
’em apart ' This was a Ime of thought which Mr 
Bozzle’s conscience had not forced him to entertain to 
the prejudice of his professional arrangements, but now, 
as he conversed with his employer, and became by 
degrees aware of the failure of Trevelyan’s mind, some 
shade of remorse camfe upon him, and made him say a 
word on behalf of the ‘other party * 

‘Am I not always thmking of it** What else have 
they left me to think oP That will do for to-day You 
had better come down to me to-morrow afternoon ’ 
Bozzle promised obedience to these instructions, and as 
soon as his patron had started he paid the bill, and took 
himself home 

Lady Rowley, as she travelled back to her house in 
Manchester Street, almost made up her mmd that the 
separation between her daughter and her son-in-law 
had better be contmued It was a very sad conclusion to 
which to come, but she could not believe that any high- 
spirited woman could long contmue to submit herself 
to the caprices of a man so unreasonable and dictatorial 
as he to whom she had just been hstenmg Were it not 
for the boy, there would, she felt, be no doubt upon the 
matter And now, as matters stood, she thought that 
It should be their great object to regain possession of 
the child Then she endeavoured to calculate what 
would be the result to her daughter, if in very truth it 
should be found that the wretched man was mad To 
hope for such a result seemed to her to be very wicked, 
— and yet she hardly knew how not to hope for it 
‘Well, mamma,' said Emily Trevelyan, with a famt 
attempt at a smile, ‘you saw him^* 

‘Yes, dearest, I saw him I can only say that he is a 
most unreasonable man * 

‘And he would tell you nothing of Louey?’ 

‘No dear, — ^not a word ' 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

SIR MARMADUKE AT HOME 

N ora ROWLEY had told her lover that there was 
to be no further communication between them till 
her father and mother should be in England, but m 
telling him so, had so frankly confessed her own 
affection for him and had so sturdily promised to be 
true to him, that no lover could have been reasonably 
aggrieved by such an interdiction Nora was quite 
conscious of this, and was aware that Hugh Stanbury 
had received such encouragement as ought at any rate 
to bring him to the new Rowley establishment, as soon 
as he should learn where it had fixed itself But when 
at the end of ten days he had not shown himself, she 
began to feel doubts Could it be that he had changed 
his mmd, that he was unwilling to encounter refusal 
from her father, or that he had found, on looking into 
his own affairs more closely, that it would be absurd for 
him to propose to take a wife to himself while his means 
were so poor and so precarious ^ Sir Marmaduke during 
this time had been so unhappy, so fretful, so mdignant, 
and so much worried, that Nora herself had become 
almost afraid of him, and, without much reasoning on 
the matter, had taught herself to believe that Hugh 
might be actuated by similar fears She had intended to 
tell her mother of what had occurred between her and 
Stanbury the first moment that she and Lady Rowley 
were together, but then there had fallen upon them that 
terrible incident of the loss of the child, and the whole 
family had become at once so wrapped up m the agony 
of the bereaved mother, and so full of rage against the 
unreasonable father, that there seemed to Nora to be no 
possible opportumty for the telling of her own love- 
story Emily herself appeared to have forgotten it m 
the midst of her own misery, and had not mentioned 
Hugh Stanbury’s name smce they had been in Manches- 
ter Street We have all felt how on occasions our own^ 
hopes and fears, nay, almost our own mdividuahty. 
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become absorbed in and obliterated by the more pres- 
smg cares and louder voices of those around us Nora 
hardly daied to allude to herself while her sister’s grief 
was still so promment, and while her father was daily 
complammg of his own personal annoyances at the 
Colonial Office It seemed to her that at such a moment 
she could not mtroduce a new matter for dispute, and 
perhaps a new subject of dismay 

Nevertheless, as th# days passed by, and as she saw 
nothing of Hugh Stanbury, her heart became sore and 
her spirit vexed It seemed to her that if she were now 
deserted by him, all the world would be over for her 
The Glascock episode m her life had passed by, — ^that 
episode which might have been her history, which 
might have been a history so prosperous, so magnifi- 
cent, and probably so happy As she thought of herself 
and of circumstances as they had happened to her, of 
the resolutions which she had made as to her own career 
when she first came to London, and of the way m which 
she had thrown all those resolutions away in spite of the 
wonderful success which had come in her path, she 
could not refrain from thmking that she had brought 
herself to shipwreck by her own mdecision It must not 
be iraagmed that she regretted what she had done She 
knew very well that to have acted otherwise than she 
did when Mr Glascock came to her at Nuncombe 
Putney would have proved her to be heartless, selfish, 
and unwomanly Long before that time she had deter- 
mined that It was her duty to marry a rich man, — and, 
if possible, a man in high position Such a one had 
come to her, — one endowed with all the good thmgs of 
the world beyond her most sangume expectation, — ^and 
she had rejected him^ She knew that she had been right 
because she had allowed herself to love the other man 
She did not repent what she had done, the circumstances 
being as they were, but she almost regretted that she 
had been so soft in heart, so susceptible of the weakness 
of love, so little able to do as she pleased with herself 
Of what use to her was it that she loved this man with 
all her strength of affection when he never came to her. 
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although the tune at which he had been told that he 

might come was now ten da\s past? 

She was sitting one afternoon in the drawmg-room 
listlessly reading, or pretending to read, a novel, when, 
on a sudden, Hugh Stanbury was announced The 
circumstances of the moment were most unfortunate for 
such a visit Sir Marmaduke, who had been down at 
Whitehall m the morning, and from thence had made a 
journey to St Diddulph’s-in-the-East and back, was 
exceedingly cross and out of temper They had told him 
at his office that they feared he would not suffice to 
carry through the purpose for which he had been brought 
home And his brother-m-law, the parson, had ex- 
pressed to him an opmion that he was in great part re- 
sponsible for the misfortune of his daughter, by the 
encouragement which he had given to such a man as 
Colonel Osborne Sir Marmaduke had in consequence 
quarrelled both with the chief clerk and with Mr Out- 
house, and had come home surly and discontented Lady 
Rowley and her eldest daughter were away, closeted at 
the moment with Lady Milborough, with whom they 
were endeavouring to arrange some plan by which the 
boy might at any rate be given back Poor Emily Tre- 
velyan was humble enough now to Lady Milborough, — 
was prepared to be humble to any one, and in any 
circumstances, so that she should not be required to 
acknowledge that she had entertained Colonel Osborne 
as her lover The two younger girls, Sophy and Lucy, 
were in the room when Stanbury was announced, as 
was also Sir Marmaduke, who at that very moment was 
uttering angry growls at the obstinacy and want of 
reason with which he had been treated by Mr Out- 
house Now Sir Marmaduke had not so much as heard 
the name of Hugh Stanbury as yet, and Nora, though 
her listlessness was all at an end, at once felt how impos- 
sible It would be to explam any of the circumstances of 
her case m such an interview as this While, however, 
Hugh’s dear steps were heard upon the stairs, her 
feminine mmd at once went to work to ascertain in what 
test mode, with what most attractive reason for his 
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presence, she might introduce the young man to her 
father Had not the girls been then present, she thought 
that It might have been expedient to leave Hugh to tell 
his own story to Sir Marmaduke But she had no 
opportunity of sending her sisters away, and, unless 
chance should remove them, this could not be done 
‘He is son of the lady we w^ere with at Nuncombe 
Putney,’ she whispered to her father as she got up to 
move across the room to welcome her lover Now Sir 
Marmaduke had expressed great disapproval of that 
retreat to Dartmoor, and had only understood respect- 
mg It that It had been arranged between Trevelyan and 
the family in whose custody his two daughters had been 
sent away mto banishment He was not therefore 
specially disposed to welcome Hugh Stanbury in con- 
sequence of this mode of mtroduction 

Hugh, who had asked for Lady Rowley and Mrs 
Trevelyan and had learned that they were out before he 
had mentioned Miss Rowley’s name, was almost pre- 
pared to take his sweetheart into his arms In that 
half-minute he had taught himself to expect that he 
would meet her alone, and had altogether forgotten 
Sir Marmaduke Young men when they call at four 
o’clock in the day never expect to find papas at home 
And of Sophia and Lucy he had either heard nothing or 
had forgotten what he had heard He repressed himself 
however m time, and did not commit either Nora or 
himself by any very vehement demonstration of affec- 
tion But he did hold her hand longer than he should 
have done, and Sir Marmaduke saw that he did so 
‘This is papa,’ said Nora ‘Papa, this is our friend, 
Mr Hugh Stanbury * The introduction was made in a 
manner almost absurdly formal, but poor Nora’s diffi- 
culties lay heavy upon her Sir Marmaduke muttered 
something, — but it was little more than a grunt ‘Mam- 
ma and Emily are out,’ contmued Nora ‘I dare say 
they will be m soon ’ Sir Marmaduke looked round 
sharply at the man Why was he to be encouraged to 
stay till Lady Rowley should return Lady Rowley did 
not want to see him It seemed to Sir Marmaduke, m 
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the midst of his troubles, that this was no time to be 
making new acquaintances ‘These are my sisters, Mr 
Stanbury,’ continued Nora ‘This is Sophia, and this is 
Lucy ’ Sophia and Lucy would have been thoroughly 
willing to receive their sister’s lover with genial kind- 
ness if they had been properly instructed, and if the 
time had been opportune, but, as it was, they had 
nothmg to say They, also, could only mutter some 
little sound mtended to be more courteous than their 
father’s grunt Poor Nora^ ^ 

‘I hope you are comfortable here,’ said Hugh 

‘The house is all very well,’ said Nora, ‘but we don’t 
like the neighbourhood ’ 

Hugh also felt that conversation was difficult He had 
soon come to perceive, — before he had been m the room 
half a minute, — ^that the atmosphere was not favourable 
to his mission There was to be no embracmg or 
permission for embracmg on the present occasion Had 
he been left alone with Sir Marmaduke he would 
probably have told his business plainly, let Sir Marma- 
duke’s maimer to him have been what it might, but it 
was impossible for him to do this with three young 
ladies m the room with him Seeing that Nora was 
embarrassed by her difficulties, and that Nora’s father 
was cross and silent, he endeavoured to talk to the other 
girls, and asked them concernmg their journey and the 
ship in which they had come But it was very up-hiU 
work Lucy and Sophy could talk as glibly as any young 
ladies home from any colony, — and no higher degree of 
fluency can be expressed, — but now they were cowed 
Their elder sister was shamefully and most undeser- 
vedly disgraced, and this man had had something, — 
they knew not what, — ^to do with it ‘Is Priscilla quite 
welP’ Nora asked at last 

‘Quite well I heard from her yesterday You know 
they have left the Clock House ’ 

‘I had not heard it ’ 

‘Oh yes,— and they are living in a small cottage just 
outside the village And what else do you think has 
happened?’ 
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Sir Marmadvke at Home 
‘Nothing bad, I hope, Mr Stanbury * 

‘My sister Dorothy has left her aunt, and is hving 
with them agam at Nuncombe ’ 

‘Has there been a quarrel, Mr Stanbury 
‘Well, yes, — after a fashion there has, I suppose 
But it IS a long story and would not mterest Sir Marma- 
duke The wonder is that Dorothy should ha\e been 
able to stay so long with my aunt I will tell it >ou all 
some day ’ Sir Marmaduke could not understand why a 
long story about this Oman’s aunt and sister should be 
told to his daughter He forgot, — as men always do 
in such circumstances forget, — ^that, while he was livmg 
in the Mandarins, his daughter, living m England, 
would of course pick up new mterest and become 
mtimate with new histones But he did not forget 
that pressure of the hand which he had seen, and he 
determined that his daughter Nora could not have any 
worse lover than the friend of his elder daughter’s 
husband 

Stanbury had just determined that he must go, that 
there was no possibility for him either to say or do any- 
thing to promote his cause at the present moment, when 
the circumstances were all changed by the return home of 
Lady Rowley and Mrs Trevelyan Lady Rowley knew, 
and had for some days known, much more of Stanbury 
than had come to the ears of Sir Marmaduke She under- 
stood in the first place that the Stanburys had been very 
good to her daughter, and she was aware that Hugh 
Stanbury had thoroughly taken her daughter’s part 
agamst his old friend Trevelyan She would therefore 
have been prepared to receive him kmdly had he not on 
this very morning been the subject of special conversa- 
tion between her and Emily But, as it had happened, 
Mrs Trevelyan had this very day told Lady Rowley 
the whole story of Nora’s love The elder sister had 
not mtended to be treacherous to the younger, but 
in the thorough confidence which mutual grief and 
close conference had created between the mother 
and daughter, everything had at last come out, and 
Lady Rowley had learned the story, not only of Hugh 
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Stanbury’s courtship, but of those rich offers which had 

been made by the heir to the barony of Peterborough 

It must be acknowledged that Lady Rowley was 
greatly grie\ed and thoioughly dismayed It was not 
only that Mr Glascock was the eldest son of a peer, but 
that he was represented by the poor suffering wife of 
the ill-tempered man to be a man blessed with a dis- 
position svieet as an angel’s ‘And she would have 
hked him,* Emily had said, ‘if it had not been for this 
unfortunate young man ’ Lady Rowley was not worse 
than are other mothers, not more ambitious, or more 
heartless, or more worldly She was a good mother, 
lovmg her children, and thoroughly anxious for their 
welfare But she would have liked to be the mother-m- 
law of Lord Peterborough, and she would have liked, 
dearly, to see her second daughter removed from the 
danger of those rocks against which her eldest child had 
been shipwrecked And when she asked after Hugh 
Stanbury, and his means of maintaining a wife, tiie 
statement which Mrs Trevelyan made was not com- 
forting ‘He writes for a penny newspaper, — and, I 
believe, writes very well,’ Mrs Trevelyan had said 

‘For a penny newspaper* Is that respectable 

‘His aunt. Miss Stanbury, seemed to think not But 
I suppose men of education do write for such things 
now He says himself that it is very precarious as an 
employment * 

‘It must be precarious, Emily And has he got 
nothing?’ 

‘Not a penny of his own,* said Mrs Trevelyan 

Then Lady Rowley had thought again of Mr Glas- 
cock, and of the family title, and of Markhams And she 
thought of her present troubles, and of the Mandarins, 
and the state of Sir Marmaduke’s balance at the bankers, 
— and of the other girls, and of all there was before her to 
do Here had been a very Apollo among suitors kneel- 
ing at her child’s feet, and the foolish girl had sent him 
away for the sake of a young man who wrote for a penny 
newspaper* Was it worth the while of any woman 
to bring up daughters with such results? Lady Rowley, 
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therefore, when she was first introduced to Hugh Stan- 
bury, was not prepared to recei\e him with open arms 
On this occasion the task of introducing him feli to 
Mrs Trevelyan, and was done with much graciousness 
Emily knew that Hugh Stanbury was her friend, and 
would sympathise with her respecting her child ‘ You 
have heard what has happened to me?’ she said Stan- 
bury, however, had heard nothing of that kidnapping of 
the child Though to the Rowleys it seemed that such 
a deed of iniquity, done in the middle of London, must 
ha\ e been known to all the world, he had not as yet been 
told of It, — and now the story was given to him Mrs 
Trevelyan herself told it, with many tears and an agony 
of fresh grief, but still she told it as to one whom she 
regarded as a sure friend, and from whom she knew that 
she would receive sympathy Sir Marmaduke sat by 
the while, still gloomy and out of humour Why was 
their family sorrow to be laid bare to this stranger? 

‘It IS the cruellest thing I ever heard,’ said Hugh 
‘A dastardly deed,’ said Lady Rowley 
‘But we all feel that for the time he can hardly know 
what he does,’ said Nora 

‘And where is the child?’ Stanbury asked 
‘We have not the slightest idea,’ said Lady Rowley 
‘I have seen him, and he refuses to tell us He did say 
that my daughter should see her boy, but he now 
accompanies his offer with such conditions that it is 
impossible to listen to him ’ 

And where is he?’ 

‘We do not know where he lives We can reach him 

only through a certain man ’ 

‘Ah, I know the man,’ said Stanbury, ‘one who was a 
policeman once His name is Bozzle ’ 

‘That IS the man,’ said Sir Marmaduke ‘I have seen 
him ’ 

‘And of course he will tell us nothing but what he is 
told to tell us,’ continued Lady Rowley ‘Can there be 
anything so horrible as this, — ^that a wife should be 
bound to communicate with her own husband respecting 
her own child through such a man as that?’ 
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‘One might possibly find out where he keeps the 
child,’ said Hugh 

‘If you could manage that, Mr Stanburyf’ said Lady 
Rowlejr 

‘I hardly see that it would do much good,’ said Hugh 
‘Indeed I do not know why he should keep the place a 
secret I suppose he has a right to the boy until the 
mother shall have made good her claim before the 
court * He promised, hov^ever, that he would do his 
best to ascertain where the chil<^ was kept, and where 
Trevelyan resided, and then, — ^having been nearly an 
hour at the house, — ^he was forced to get up and take 
his leave He had said not a word to any one of the 
business that had brought him there He had not even 
whispered an assurance of his affection to Nora Till 
the two elder ladies had come in, and the subject of the 
takmg of the boy had been mooted, he had sat there as 
a perfect stranger He thought that it was manifest 
enough that Nora had told her secret to no one It 
seemed to him that Mrs Trevelyan must have forgotten 
it, — ^that Nora herself must have forgotten it, if such 
forgetting could be possible^ He got up, however, and 
took his leave, and was comforted in some slight degree 
by seeing that there was a tear in Nora’s eye 
‘Who IS he^” demanded Sir Marmaduke, as soon as 
the door was closed 

‘He IS a young man who was an mtimate friend of 
Louis’s,’ answered Mrs Trevelyan, ‘but he is so no 
longer, because he sees how infatuated Louis has been ’ 
‘And why does he come here?’ 

‘We know him very well,’ contmued Mrs Trevelyan 
‘It was he that arranged our journey down to Devon- 
shire He was very kmd about it, and so were his 
mother and sister We have every reason to be grate- 
ful to Mr Stanbury * This was all very well, but Nora 
nevertheless felt that the mterview had been anything 
but successful 

‘Has he any profession?’ asked Sir Marmaduke 
‘He writes for the press,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘What do you mean, — books?’ 
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‘No, — ^for a newspaper ’ 

‘For a penny newspaper/ said Nora boldl}. , — ‘for the 
Daily Record ’ 

‘Then I hope he won’t come here any more/ said 
Sir Marmaduke Nora paused a moment, striving to 
find words for some speech which might be true to her 
love and yet not unseemly, — ^but finding no such words 
ready, she got up from her seat and walked out of the 
room ‘What is the meaning of it alP’ asked Sir 
Marmaduke There vms a silence for a while, and then 
he repeated his question in another form ‘Is there any 
reason for his coming here, — about Nora?’ 

‘I think he is attached to Nora,’ said Mrs Tre\elyan 
‘My dear,’ said Lady Rowley, ‘perhaps we had better 
not speak about it just now ’ 

‘I suppose he has not a penny in the world,’ said Sir 
Marmaduke 

‘He has what he earns,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 
‘If Nora understands her duty she will never let 
me hear his name agam,’ said Sir Marmaduke Then 
there was nothing more said, and as soon as they could 
escape, both Lady Rowley and Mrs Trevelyan left the 
room 

‘I should have told you everythmg,’ said Nora to her 
mother that night ‘I had no intention to keep anything 
a secret from you But we have all been so unhappy 
about Louey, that we have had no heart to talk of 
anything else ’ 

‘I understand all that, my darling ’ 

‘And I had meant that you should tell papa, for I 
supposed that he would come And I meant that he 
should go to papa himself He mtended that himself, — 

only, to-day, — as things turned out ’ 

‘Just so, dearest, — but it does not seem that he has 
got any mcome It would be very rash, — ^wouldn’t it?’ 

‘People must be rash sometimes Everybody can’t 
have an mcome without earning it I suppose people m 
professions do marry without having fortunes ’ 

‘When they have settled professions, Nora ’ 

‘And why is not his a settled profession? I believe he 
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receives quite as much at se\en and twenty as Uncle 

Oliphant does at sixty ’ 

‘But your Lncle Olipliant’s income is permanent ’ 
‘Law3 ers don't have permanent incomes, or doctors, 
— 01 mei chants ' 

‘But those professions are regular and sure They 
don't marrj , ithout fortunes, till they have made their 
incomes sure ’ 

‘Mr Stanbury's mcome is sure I don't know why it 
shouldn't be sure He goes on wilting and writing every 
day, and it seems to me that of all professions in the 
world It IS the finest I'd much sooner write for a news- 
paper than be one of those old musty, fusty lawyers, 
who’ll say an^iihing that they're paid to say ’ 

*My dearest Nora, all that is nonsense Y ou know as 
weU as I do that you should not marry a man when there 
IS a doubt whether he can keep a house over your head, 
— ^ihat IS his position ’ 

‘It is good enough for me, mamma ' 

‘And what is his income from writing^' 

‘It is quite enough for me, mamma The truth is I 
have promised, and I cannot go back from it Dear, 
dear mamma, you won’t quarrel with us, and oppose us, 
and make papa hard against us Y ou can do what you like 
with papa I know fliat Look at poor Emily Plenty 
of money has not made her happy ’ 

‘If Mr Glascock had only asked you a week sooner,’ 
said Lady Rowley, with a handkerchief to her eyes 
‘But you see he didn’t, mamma ’ 

‘When I thmk of it I cannot but weep,’ — and the poor 
mother burst out mto a full flood of tears — ‘such a man, 
so good, so gentle, and so truly devoted to you ' 
‘Mamma, what’s the good of that now?’ 

‘Going down all the way to Devonshire after you’* 
‘So did Hugh, mamma ’ 

‘A position that any girl m England would have 
en\iedyou I cannot but feel it And Emily says she is 
sure he w^ould come back, if he got the very slightest 
encouragement ’ 

‘That is quite impossible, mamma ’ 
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‘Why should it be impossible? Emily declares that 
she never saw a man so much in love m her life, — and 
she says also that she believes he is abroad now simply 
because he is broken-hearted about it ’ 

‘Mr Glascock, mamma, was very nice and good and 
all that, but mdeed he is not the man to suffer from a 
broken heart And Emily is quite mistaken I told him 
the whole truth ’ 

‘What truth?* • 

‘That there was somebody else that I did love Then 
he said that of course that put an end to it all, and he 
wished me good-bye ever so calmly * 

‘How could you be so infatuated? Why should you 
have cut the ground away from your feet in that way?’ 

‘Because I chose that there should be an end to it 
Now there has been an end to it, and it is much better, 
mamma, that we should not thmk about Mr Glascock 
any more He will never come agam to me, — and if he 
did, I could only say the same thmg * 

‘You mustn’t be surprised, Nora, if I’m unhappy, 
that is all Of course I mpst feel it Such a connection 
as It would have been for your sisters ^ Such a home 
for poor Emily in her trouble* And as for this other 
man * 

‘Mamma, don’t speak ill of him ’ 

‘If I say anything of him, I must say the truth,’ said 
Lady Rowley 

‘Don’t say anything against him, mamma, because 
he is to be my husband Dear, dear mamma, you can’t 
change me by anything you say Perhaps I have been 
foolish, but it is settled now Don’t make me wretched 
by speaking against the man whom I mean to love all 
my life better than all the world ’ 

‘Think of Louis Trevelyan ’ 

‘I will think of no one but Hugh Stanbury I tried not 
to love him, mamma I tried to thmk that it was better 
to make believe that I loved Mr Glascock But he got 
the better of me, and conquered me, and I will never 
rebel agamst him You may help me, mamma, — ^but 
you can’t change me * 
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CHAPTER EXIF 

SIR MARMADUKE AT HIS CLUB 

S IR M \RMADUKE had come away from his brother- 
in-law the parson in much anger, for Mr Outhouse, 
with that mixture of obstinacy and honesty which 
formed his character, had spoken hard words of Colonel 
Osborne, and words which by infplication had been hard 
also against Emily Tre\elyan He had been very 
staunch to his niece when attacked by his niece’s 
husband, but when his sympathies and assistance were 
imoked by Sir Marmaduke it seemed as though he 
had transferred his allegiance to the other side He 
pointed out to the unhappy father that Colonel Osborne 
had behaved with great cruelty in going to Devon- 
shire, that the Stanburys had been untrue to their 
trust m allowing him to enter the house, and that 
Emily had been ‘indiscreet’ m receiving him When 
a young woman is called indiscreet by her friends it 
may be assumed that her character is very seriously 
assailed Sir Marmaduke had understood this, and on 
hearing the word had become wroth with his brother- 
in-law There had been hot words between them, and 
Mr Outhouse would not yield an inch or retract a 
syllable He conceived it to be his duty to advise the 
father to caution his daughter with severity, to quarrel 
absolutely with Colonel Osborne, and to let Trevelyan 
know that this had been done As to the child, Mr 
Outhouse expressed a strong opinion that the father was 
legally entitled to the custody of his boy, and that 
nothing could be done to recover the child, except 
what might be done with the father’s consent In fact, 
Mr Outhouse made himself exceedmgly disagreeable, 
and sent away Sir Marmaduke with a very heavy heart 
Could It really be possible that his old friend Fred 
Osborne, who seven or eight-and-twenty years ago had 
been potent among young ladies, had really been making 
love to his old fnend’s married daughter? Sir Marma- 
duke looked mto himself, and conceived it to be quite 
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out of the question that he should make love to any one 
A good dinner, good vvine, a good cigar, an easy chair, 
and a rubber of whist, — all these thmgs, with no work 
to do, and men of his own standing around him were 
the pleasures of life which Sir Marmaduke desired 
Now Fred Osborne was an older man than he, and 
though Fred Osborne did keep up a foolish system of 
padded clothes and dyed, whiskers, still, — ^at fifty-two 
or fifty-three, — ^surel]^ a man might be reckoned safe 
And then, too, that ancient friendship ^ Sir Marmaduke, 
who had lived all his life in the comparative seclusion of 
a colony, thought perhaps more of that ancient friend- 
ship than did the Colonel, who had lived amidst the 
blaze of London life, and who had had many oppor- 
tunities of changmg his friends Some inkling of all this 
made its way into Sir Marmaduke’s bosom, as he 
thought of It with bitterness, and he determmed that he 
would have it out with his friend 

Hitherto he had enjoyed very few of those pleasant 
hours which he had anticipated on his journey home- 
wards He had had no heart to go to his club, and he 
had fancied that Colonel Osborne had been a httle 
backward m looking him up, and providing him with 
amusement He had suggested this to his wife, and she 
had told him that the Colonel had been right not to 
come to Manchester Street ‘I have told Emily,’ said 
Lady Rowley, ‘that she must not meet him, and she is 
quite of the same opmion ’ Nevertheless, there had 
been remissness Sir Marmaduke felt that it was so, in 
spite of his wife’s excuses In this way he was becoming 
sore with everybody, and very unhappy It did not at 
aU improve his temper when he was told that his 
second daughter had refused an offer from Lord Peter- 
borough’s eldest son ‘Then she may go mto the work- 
house for me,’ the angry father had said, declaring at 
the same time that he would never give his consent to 
her marriage with the man who ‘did dirty work’ for the 
Daily Record, — as he, with his paternal wisdom, chose 
to express it But this cruel phrase was not spoken in 
Nora’s hearing, nor was it repeated to her Lady 
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Rowley knew her husband, and was aware that he 

would on occasions change his opinion 

It was not till two or three days after his visit to St 
Diddulph’s that he met Colonel Osborne The Easter 
recess was then over, and Colonel Osborne had just 
returned to London They met on the door-steps of 
‘The Acrobats/ and the Colonel immediately began 
with an apology ‘I have been so sorry to be away just 
when you are here, — upon my word I have But I was 
obliged to go down to the duchess’s I had promised 
early in winter, and those people are so angry if you 
put them off By George, it’s almost as bad as putting 
off royalty ’ 

‘D the duchess,* said Sir Marmaduke 

‘With all my heart,’ said the Colonel, — ‘only I 
thought It as well that I should tell you the truth ’ 
‘What I mean is, that the duchess and her people 
make no difference to me I hope you had a pleasant 
time, that’s all ’ 

‘Well, — ^yes, w^e had One must get away somewhere 
at Easter There is no one left at the club, and there’s 
no House, and no one asks one to dinner in town In 
fact, if one didn’t go away one wouldn’t know what to 
do There were ever so many people there that I liked 
to meet Lady Glencora was there, and uncommon 
pleasant she made it That woman has more to say for 
herself than any half-dozen men that I know And Lord 
Cantrip, your chief, was there He said a word or two 
to me about you ’ 

‘What sort of word?’ 

‘He says he wishes you would read up some blue 
books, or papers, or reports, or something of that kind, 
which he says that some of his fellows have sent you 
It seems that there are some new rules, or orders, or 
fashions, which he wants you to have at your finger s 
ends Nothing could be more civil than he was, — but he 
just wished me to mention this, knowmg that you and I 
are likely to see each other * 

‘I wish I had never come over,’ said Sir Marmaduke 
‘Why so?* 
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They didn’t bother me with their new rules and 
fashions over there When the papers came somebody 
read them, and that was enough I could do what they 
wanted me to do there ’ 

‘And so you will here , — after a bit ’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that Those young fellows seem 
to forget that an old dog can’t learn new tricks They ve 
got a young brisk fellow there who seems to think that 
a man should be an encyclopedia of knowledge because 
he has lived in a colony over twenty years ’ 

That’s the new under-secretary ’ 

‘Never mind who it is Osborne, just come up to the 
library, will you^ I want to speak to >ou ’ Then Sir 
Marmaduke, with considerable solemnity, led the way 
up to the most deserted room m the club, and Colonel 
Osborne followed him, well knowing that somethmg 
was to be said about Emily Trevelyan 
Sir Marmaduke seated himself on a sofa, and his 
friend sat close beside him The room was quite 
deserted It was four o’clock m the afternoon, and the 
club was full of men There were men in the moming- 
room, and men m the drawing-room, and men m the 
card-room, and men in the billiard-room, but no better 
choice of a chamber for a conference mtended to be 
silent and secret could have been made in all London 
than that which had mduced Sir Marmaduke to take his 
friend into the library of ‘The Acrobats ’ And yet a 
great deal of money had been spent in providing this 
library for The Acrobats ’ Sir Marmaduke sat for 
awhile silent, and had he sat silent for an hour. Colonel 
Osborne would not have mterrupted him Then, at last, 
he began, with a voice that was intended to be serious, 
but which struck upon the ear of his companion as 
being affected and unlike the owner of it ‘This is a very 
sad thing about my poor girl,’ said Sir Marmaduke 
‘Indeed it is There is only one thing to be said about 
it, Rowley * 

‘And what’s that?’ 

‘The man must be mad ’ 

‘He IS not so mad as to give us any relief by his 
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madness, — ^poor as such comfort would be He has got 
Emily’s child away from her, and I think it will about 
kill her And what is to become of her? As to taking 
her back to the islands without her child, it is out of the 
question I never knew anything so cruel in my life * 
‘And so absurd, you know * 

‘Ah, — ^that’s just the question If anybody had asked 
me, I should have said that you were the man of all men 
whom I could have best trusted 
‘Do you. doubt it now?’ 

*I don’t know what to think ’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you suspect me, — and your 
daughter too?* 

‘No, — -by heavens ^ Poor dear If I suspected her, 
there would be an end of all things with me I could 
never get over that No, — I don’t suspect her** Sir 
Marmaduke had now dropped his affected tone, and 
was speaking with natural energy 
‘But you do me?* 

‘No, — ^if I did, I don’t suppose I should be sittmg 

with you here, but they tell me * 

‘They tell you what?’ 

‘They tell me that, — ^that you did not behave wisely 
about It Why could you not let her alone when you 
found out how matters were going?’ 

‘Who has been telling you this, Rowley?* 

Sir Marmaduke considered for awhile, and then, 
remembering that Colonel Osborne could hardly quarrel 
with a clergyman, told him the truth ‘Outhouse says 
that you have done her an irretrievable injury by going 
down to Devonshire to her, and by writmg to her ’ 
‘Outhouse 1$ an ass ’ 

‘That is easily said — ^but why did you go?* 

‘And why should I not go? What the deuce f Because 
a man like that chooses to take vagaries into his head I 
am not to see my own godchild T* Sir Marmaduke tried 
to remember whether the Colonel was in fact the god- 
father of his eldest daughter, but he found that his mmd 
was quite a blank about his children’s godfathers and 
godmothers ‘And as for the letters, — I wish you could 
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see them The only letters which had m them a word 
of importance were those about your coming home I 
was anxious to get that arranged, not only for your 
sake, but because she was so eager about it * 

‘God bless her, poor child,’ said Sir Marmaduke, 
rubbing the tears away from his eyes with his red silk 
pocket-handkerchief 

‘I will acknowledge that those letters, — ^there may 
have been one or tVo, — ^were the begmning of the 
trouble It \^s these that made this man show himself 
to be a lunatic I do admit that I was bound not to 
talk about your coming, and I told her to keep the secret 
He went spying about, and found her letters, I suppose, 
— and then he took fire, because there was to be a secret 
from him Dirty, mean dog* And now Fm to be told 
by such a fellow as Outhouse that it ’s my fault, that I 
have caused all the trouble, because, when I happened 
to be in Devonshire, I went to see your daughter*’ We 
must do the Colonel the justice of supposing that he had 
by this time quite taught himself to believe that the 
church porch at Cockchaffington had been the motive 
cause of his journey mto Devonshire ‘Upon my word 
It IS too hard,’ continued he mdignantly ‘As for 
Outhouse, — only for the gown upon his back. I’d pull 
his nose And I wish that you would tell him that I 
say so * 

‘There is trouble enough without that,’ said Sir 
Marmaduke 

‘But It is hard By G — , it is hard There is this 
comfort, — if It hadn’t been me, it would have been some 
one else Such a man as that couldn’t have gone two or 
three years, without being jealous of some one And as 
for poor Emily, she is better off perhaps with an 
accusation so absurd as this, than she might have been 
had her name been jomed with a younger man, or with 
one whom you would have less reason for trusting ’ 

There was so much that seemed to be sensible m this, 
and it was spoken with so well assumed a tone of 
mjured innocence, that Sir Marmaduke felt that he had 
nothing more to say He muttered somethmg further 
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about the cruelty of the case, and then slunk away out 
of tile club, and made his way home to the dull gloomy 
house in Manchester Street There was no comfort for 
him there, — but neither was there any comfort for him 
at the club And wh> did that vexatious Secretary of 
State send him messages about blue books? As he went, 
he expressed sundry wishes that he was back at the 
Mandarins, and told himself that it would be well that 
he should remam there till he died 


CHAPTER LXV 

MYSTERIOUS AGENCIES 

W HEN the thirty-first of March arrived, Exeter 
had not as yet been made gay with the marriage 
festivities of Mr Gibson and Camilla French And this 
delay had not been the fault of Camilla Camilla had 
been ready, and when, about the middle of the month. 
It was hmted to her that some postponement was 
necessary, she spoke her mmd out plainly, and declared 
that she was not gomg to stand that kind of thing The 
communication had not been made to her by Mr Gibson 
m person For some days previously he had not been 
seen at Heavitree, and Camilla had from day to day 
become more black, gloomy, and harsh m her manners 
both to her mother and her sister Little notes had 
come and little notes had gone, but no one in the house, 
except Camilla herself, knew what those notes contamed 
IShie would not condescend to complain to Arabella, nor 
did she say much m condemnation of her lover to Mrs 
French, till the blow came With unremitting atten- 
tion she pursued the great business of her weddmg 
garments, and exacted fioin the unfortunate Arabella an 
amount of work equal to her own, — of thankless work, 
as is the custom of embryo brides with their unmarried 
sisters And she drew with great audacity on the some- 
what slender means of the family for the amount of 
feminine gear necessary to enable her to go into Mr 
Gibson’s house with somethmg of the 6clat of a well- 
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provided bride When Mrs French hesitated, and then 
expostulated, Camilla replied that she did not expect to 
be married above once, and that in no cheaper or more 
productive way than this could her mother allow her 
to consume her share of the family resources *What 
matter, mamma, if you do have to borrow a little money 
Mr Burgess will let you have it when he knows why 
And as I shan’t be eating and drinking at home any 
more, nor yet gettingimy things here, I have a right to 
expect it ’ And she ended by expressmg an opinion, m 
Arabella’s hearing, that any daughter of a house who 
proves herself to be capable of getting a husband for 
herself, is entitled to expect that those left at home shall 
pmch themselves for a time, m order that she may go 
forth to the world m a respectable way, and be a credit 
to the family 

Then came the blow Mr Gibson had not been at the 
house for some days, but the notes had been gomg and 
coming At last jMr Gibson came himself, but, as it 
happened, when he came Camilla was out shoppmg In 
these days she often did go out shopping between eleven 
and one, carrymg her sister with her It must have been 
but a poor pleasure for Arabella, this witnessing the 
purchases made, seeing the pleasant draperies and 
handlmg the real linens and admiring the fine cambrics 
spread out before them on the shop counters by 
obsequious attendants And the questions asked of her 
by her sister, whether this was good enough for so 
august an occasion, or that sufficiently handsome, must 
have been harassing She could not have failed to 
remember that it ought all to have been done for her, — 
that had she not been treated with monstrous injustice, 
with most unsisterly cruelty, all these good things 
would have been spread on her behoof But she went 
on and endured it, and worked diligently with her 
needle, and folded and unfolded as she was desired, and 
became as it were quite a younger sister in the house, — 
creeping out by herself now and agam into the purlieus 
of the city, to find such consolation as she might receive 
from her solitary thoughts 
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But Arabella and Camilla were both away when Mr 
Gibson called to tell Mrs French of his altered plans 
And as he asked, not for his lady-love, but for Mrs 
French herself, it is probable that he watched his 
opportumty and ^at he knew to what cares his Camilla 
vas then dWoting herself ‘Perhaps it is quite as well 
that I should find you alone,’ he said, after sundry 
preludes, to his future mother-in-law, ‘because you can 
make Camilla understand this better than I can I must 
put off the day for about three weeks ’ 

‘Three weeks, Mr Gibson?’ 

‘Or a month Perhaps we had better say the 29th of 
April * Mr Gibson had by this time thrown olf every 
fear that he might have entertained of the mother, and 
could speak to her of such an unwarrantable change of 
plans with tolerable equanimity 

‘But I don’t know that that will suit Camilla at all ’ 
‘She can name any other day she pleases, of course, — 
that IS, in May ’ 

‘But why is this to be?’ 

‘Theie are thmgs about money, Mrs French, which 
I cannot arrange sooner And I find that unfortunately 
I must go up to London ’ Though many other questions 
were asked, nothing further was got out of Mr Gibson 
on that occasion, and he left the house with a perfect 
understanding on his own part, — and on that of Mrs 
French, — ^that the marriage was postponed till some 
day still to be fixed, but which could not and should not 
be before the 29th of April Mrs French asked him why 
he did not come up and see Camilla He replied, — 
false man that he was, — ^that he had hoped to have seen 
her this morning, and that he would come again before 
4he week was over 

Then it was that Camilla spoke her mind out plainly 
T shall go to his house at once,’ she said, ‘and find out 
all about it 1 don’t imderstand it I don’t understand 
It at all, and I won’t put up with it He shall know who 
be has to deal with, if he pl^ys tricks upon me Mamma, 
I wonder you let him out of the house, till you had 
made him come back to his old day * 
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‘What could I do, my dear?’ 

‘What could you do? Shake him out of it, — as I 
would have done But he didn’t dare to tell me, — 
because he is a coward ’ 

Camilla m all this showed her spirit, but she allowed 
her anger to hurry her away mto an indiscretion Aia- 
bella was present, and Camilla should have repressed 
her rage 

‘I don’t think he’s^t all a coward,’ said Arabella 
‘That’s my business I suppose I’m entitled to know 
what he is batter than you ’ 

‘All the same I don’t think Mr Gibson is at all a 
coward,’ said Arabella, again pleadmg the cause of the 
man who had misused her 

‘Now, Arabella, I won’t take any mterference from 
you, mind that I say it was cowardly, and he should 
have come to me It’s my concern, and I shall go to 
him I’m not going to be stopped by any shilly-shally 
nonsense, when my future respectability, perhaps, is at 
stake All Exeter knows that the marriage is to take 
place on the Slst of this month ’ 

On the next day Camilla absolutely did go to Mr 
Gibson’s house at an early hour, at nme, when, as she 
thought, he would surely be at breakfast But he had 
flown He had left Exeter that mornmg by an early 
train, and his servant thought that he had gone to 
London On the next mornmg Camilla got a note from 
him, written m London It affected to be very cheery 
and affectionate, beginning ‘Dearest Cammy,’ and 
alluding to the postponement of his weddmg as though 
It were a thing so fixed as to require no further question 
Camilla answered this letter, still in much wrath, com- 
plaining, protesting, expostulating, — ^throwing in his 
teeth the fact that the day had been fixed by him, and not 
by her And she added a postscript in the following 
momentous words, — ‘If you have any respect for the 
name of your future wife, you will fall back upon your 
first arrangement ’ To this she got simply a line of an 
answer, declaring that this falling back was impossible, 
and then nothing was heard of him for ten days He had 
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gone from Tuesday to Saturday week, — and the first 
that Camilla saw of him was his presence in the reading 
desk v^hen he chaunted the cathedral service as priest- 
\icar on the Sunday 

At this time Arabella was very ill, and was confined 
to her bed Mr Martin declared that her system had 
become low from over anxiety, — ^that she was nervous, 
weak, and liable to hysterics, — ^that her feelings were 
in fact too many for her, — and that her efforts to over- 
come them, and to face the realities of the world, had 
exhausted her This was, of course, not said openly, at 
the town-cross of Exeter, but such was the opinion 
w'hich Mr Martm gave in confidence to the mother 
Tiddle-de-dee’’ said Camilla, when she was told of 
feelings, susceptibilities, and hysterics At the present 
moment she had a claim to the undivided interest of the 
family, and she believed that her sister’s illness was 
feigned m order to defraud her of her rights *My dear, 
she IS ill,’ said Mrs French ‘Then let her have a dose of 
salts,’ said the stem Camilla This was on the Sunday 
afternoon Camilla had endeavoured to see Mr Gibson 
as he came out of the cathedral, but had failed Mr 
Gibson had been detamed withm the building, — ^no 
doubt by duties connected with the choral services On 
that evening he got a note from Camilla, and quite early 
on the Monday morning he came up to Heavitree 

‘You will find her m the drawing-room,’ said Mrs 
French, as she opened the hall-door for him There was 
a smile on her face as she spoke, but it was a forced 
smile Mr Gibson did not smile at all 

‘Is It all right with her?’ he asked 

‘Well, — ^you had better go to her You see, Mr 
Gibson, young ladies, when they are going to be 
married, thmk that they ought to have their own way 
a little, just for the last time, you know ’ He took no 
notice of the joke, but went with slow steps up to the 
drawing-room It would be inquiring too curiously to 
ask whether Camilla, when she embraced him, discerned 
that he had fortified his courage that mornmg with a 
glass of curacoa 
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‘What does all this mean, Thomas was the first 
question that Camilla asked when the embrace was 
over 

‘All what mean, dear?* 

‘This untoward delay? Thomas, you have almost 
broken my heart You have been away, and I have not 
heard from you ’ 

‘I wrote twice, Camilla ’ 

‘And what sort of betters? If there is anything the 
matter, Thomas, you had better tell me at once * She 
paused, but Thomas held his tongue *I don*t suppose 
you want to kill me * 

‘God forbid,* said Thomas 

‘But you will What must everybody think of me m 
the city when they find that it is put off* Poor mamma 
has been dreadful, — quite dreadfuP And here is Ara- 
bella now laid up on a bed of sickness * This, too, was 
indiscreet Camilla should have said nothing about 
her sister’s sickness 

*I have been so sorry to hear about dear Bella,’ said 
Mr Gibson 

‘I don’t suppose she ’s very bad,’ said Camilla, ‘but of 
course we all feel it Of course we’re upset As for me, 

I bear up, because I’ve that spirit that I won’t give way 
if It’s ever so, but, upon my word, it tries me hard 
What IS the meaning of it, Thomas?’ 

But Thomas had nothing to say beyond what he had 
said before to Mrs French He was very paiticular, he 
said, about money, and certain money matters made it 
incumbent on him not to marry before the 29th of April 
When Camilla suggested to him that as she was to be 
his wife, she ought to know all about his money matters, 
he told her that she should, — ^some day When they 
were married, he would tell her all Camilla talked a 
great deal, and said some things that were very severe 
Mr Gibson did not enioy his morning, but he endured 
the upbraidings of his fair one with more firmness than 
might perhaps have been expected from him He left 
all the talking to Camilla, but when he got up to leave 
her, the 29th of April had been fixed, with some sort of 
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assent from her, as the day on which she was really to 

become Mrs Gibson 

\\ hen he left the room, he agam met Mrs French on 
the landing-place She hesitated a moment, waiting to 
see whether the door would be shut, but the door could 
not be shut, as Camilla was standing in the entrance 
‘Mr Gibson,’ said Mrs French, in a voice that was 
scaicely a whisper, ‘vould you mind stepping in and 
seemg poor Bella for a moment 5-* 

‘Why, — she is in bed,’ said Camilla 

‘Yes, — ^she is m bed, but she thinks it would be a 
comfort to her She has seen nobody these four days 
except Mr Martm, and she thinks it would comfort her 
to have a word or two with Mr Gibson ’ Now Mr 
Gibson was not only going to be Bella’s brother-m-law, 
but he was also a clergyman Camilla in her heart 
believed that the half-clerical aspect which her mother 
had given to the request was false and hypocritical 
There were special reasons why Bella should not have 
wished to see Mr Gibson m her bedroom, at any rate 
till Mr Gibson had become her brother-m-law The 
expression of such a wish at the present moment was 
almost mdecent 

ou 11 be there with them?’ said Camilla Mr Gibson 
blushed up to his ears as he heard the suggestion ‘Of 
course you’ll be there with them, mamma ’ 

‘No, my dear, I thmk not I fancy she wishes him to 
read to her, — or something of that sort ’ Then Mr 
Gibson, without speaking a word, but still blushing up 
to his ears, was taken to Arabella’s room, and Camilla, 
flouncing into the drawing-room, banged the door 
behind h^r She had hitherto fought her battle with 
considerable skill and with great courage, — but her 
very success had made her imprudent She had become 
so imperious in the great position which she had reached, 
that she could not control her temper or wait till her 
power was confirmed The banging of that door was 
heard through the whole house, and every one knew 
why It was banged She threw herself on to a sofa, and 
then, instantly rising again, paced the room with quick 
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step Could it be possible that there was treachery^ 
Was it on the cards that that weak, pool creature, 
Bella, was intriguing once again to defraud her of her 
husband There were different things that she now 
remembered Arabella, in that moment of bliss in 
which she had conceived herself to be engaged to Mr 
Gibson, had discarded her chignon Then she had 
resumed it, — m all its monstrous proportions Since 
that It had been lessened by degrees, and brought down, 
through various interesting but abnormal shapes, to a 
size which would hardly have drawn forth any anathema 
from Miss Stanbury And now, on this very morning, 
Arabella had put on a clean nightcap, with muslin frills 
It IS perhaps not unnatural that a sick lady, preparing 
to receive a clergyman in her bedroom, should put on a 
clean nightcap, — but to suspicious eyes small causes 
suffice to create alarm And if there were any such 
hideous wickedness m the wmd, had Arabella any 
colleague m her villainy'^ Could it be that the mother 
was plotting against her daughter’s happiness and 
respectability Camilla was well aware that her mamma 
would at first have preferred to give Arabella co Mr 
Gibson, had the choice m the matter been left to her 
But now, when the thing had been settled before all the 
world, would not such treatment on a mother’s part be 
equal to infanticide?" And then as to Mr Gibson him- 
self ^ Camilla was not prone to think little of her own 
chaims, but she had been unable not to perceive that her 
lover had become negligent in his personal attentions 
to her An accepted lover, who deserves to have been 
accepted, should devote every hour at his command to 
his mistress But Mr Gibson had of late been so chary 
of his presence at Heavitree, that Camilla could not but 
have Imown that he took no delight in coming thither 
Sne had acknowledged this to herself, but she had 
consoled herself with the reflection that marriage 
would make this all right Mr Gibson was not the 
man to stray from his wife, and she could trust herself 
to obtain a sufficient hold upon her husband hereafter, 
partly by the strength of her tongue, partly by the 
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ascendancy of her spirit, and paitly, also, by the com- 
forts which she would provide for him She had not 
doubted but that it would be all well when they should 
be married, — but how if, even now, there should be no 
marriage for her? Camilla French had never heard of 
Creusa and of Jason, but as she paced her mother’s 
drawmg-room that morning she was a Medea in spirit 
If any plot of that kind should be in the wind, she would 
do such things that all Devonshire should hear of her 
wongs and of her revenge * 

In die meantime Mr Gibson was sitting by Arabella’s 
bedside, v^hile Mrs French was trying to make herself 
busy m her own chamber, next door There had been 
a reading of some chapter of the Bible, — or of some 
portion of a chapter And Mr Gibson, as he read, and 
Arabella, as she listened, had endeavoured to take to 
their hearts and to make use of the word which they 
heard The poor young woman, when she begged her 
mother to send to her the man who was so dear to her, 
did so with some half-formed condition that it would be 
good for her to hear a clergyman read to her But now 
the chapter had been read, and the book was back in 
Mr Gibson’s pocket, and he was sitting with his hand 
on the bed ‘She is so very arrogant,’ said Bella,* — and 
so domineering ’ To this Mr Gibson made no reply 
Tm sure I have endeavoured to bear it well, though 
you must have known what I have suffered, Thomas 
Nobody can understand it so well as you do ’ 

*I wish I had never been born,’ said Mr Gibson 
tragically 

‘Don’t say that, Thomas, — because it’s wicked ’ 

*But I do See all the harm I have done, — ^and yet I 
did not mean it ’ 

‘You must try and do the best you can now I am not 
saying what that should be lam not dictating to you 
You are a man, and, of course, you must judge for 
yourself But I will say this You shouldn’t do any- 
thing just because it is the easiest I don’t suppose I 
should live after it I don’t mdeed But ^at should not 
signify to you * 
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*I don’t suppose that any man was ever before in. 
such a terrible position since the world began ’ 

*It IS difficult, — I am sure of that, Thomas ’ 

*And I have meant to be so true I fancy sometimes, 
that some mysterious agency mterferes with the affairs 
of a man and drives him on, — and on, — and on, — 
almost, — till he doesn’t know where it drives him 
As he said this in a voice that was quite sepulchral in its 
tone, he felt some cc^isolation m the conviction that 
this mysterious agency could not affect a man without 
imbuing him with a certam amount of grandeur, — ^very 
uncomfortable, indeed, in its nature, but still havmg- 
considerable value as a counterpoise Pride must bear 
pain, — ^but pain is recompensed by pride 

‘She is so strong, Thomas, that she can put up with 
anything,’ said Arabella, in a whisper 

‘Strong, — ^yes,’ said he, with a shudder, — ‘she is 
strong enough ’ 

‘And as for love ’ 

‘Don’t talk about it,’ said he, getting up from his 
chair ‘Don’t talk about it You will drive me frantic ” 
‘You know what my feelings are, Thomas, you have 
always known them There has been no change since 
I was the young thing you first knew me ’ As she 
spoke, she just touched his hand with hers, but he did 
not seem to notice this, sitting with his elbow on the 
arm of his chair and his forehead on his hand In 
reply to what she said to him, he merely shook his 
head, — ^not intending to imply thereby any doubt of the 
truth of her assertion ‘You have now to make up your 
mind, and to be bold, Thomas,’ continued Arabella 
‘She says that you are a coward, but I know that you are 
no coward I told her so, and she said that I was inter- 
fering Oh, — ^that she should be able to tell me that I 
interfere when I defend you’’ 

‘I must go,’ said Mr Gibson, jumping up from his 
chair ‘I must go Bella, I cannot stand this any longer 
It IS too much for me I will pray that I may decide 
aright God bless you’’ Then he kissed her brow as 
she lay in bed, and hurried out of the room 
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He had hoped to go from the house without further 
con\erse with any of its inmates, for his mind was 
disturbed, and he longed to be at rest But he was not 
allowed to escape so easily Camilla met him at the 
dming-room door, and accosted him with a smile 
There had been time for much meditation during the 
last half hour, and Camilla had meditated ‘How do 
you find her, Thomas?* she asked 

‘She seems weak, but I believ^; she is better I have 
been reading to her * 

‘Come m, Thomas, — will you not? It is bad for us 
to stand talking on the stairs Dear Thomas, don’t let 
us be so cold to each other ’ He had no alternative but 
to put his arm round her waist, and kiss her, thinking, 
as he did so, of the mysterious agency which afflicted 
him ‘Tell me that you love me, Thomas,’ she said 
‘Of course I love you ’ The question is not a pleasant 
one when put by a lady to a gentleman whose affections 
towards her are not strong, and it requires a very good 
actor to produce an efficient answer 

T hope you do, Thomas It would be sad, indeed, if 
you did not You are not weary of your Camilla, — ^are 
you?’ 

For a moment there came upon him an idea that he 
would confess that he was weary of her, but he found 
at once that such an effort was beyond his powers 
‘How can you ask such a question?’ he said 
‘Because you do not — come to me ’ Camilla, as she 
spoke, laid her head upon his shoulder and wept ‘And 
now you have been five mmutes with me and nearly an 
hour with Bella ’ 

‘She wanted me to read to her,’ said Mr Gibson, — 
and he hated himself thoroughly as he said it 
‘And now you want to get away as fast as you can,’ 
continued Camilla 

‘Because of the mommg service,’ said Mr Gibson 
This was quite true, and yet he hated himself again for 
saying it As Camilla knew the truth of the last plea, 
she was obliged to let him go , but she made him swear 
before he went that he loved her dearly T thmk it’s 
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all right/ she said to herself as he went down the stairs 
‘I don’t think he’d dare make it wrong If he does, — 
o-oh»’ 

Mr Gibson, as he walked into Exeter, endeavoured 
to justify his own conduct to himself There was no 
moment, he declared to himself, in which he had not 
endeavoured to do right Seeing the manner m which 
he had been placed among these two young women, 
both of whom had fallen m love with him, how could 
he have saved himself from vacillation And by what 
untoward chance had it come to pass that he had now 
learned to dislike so vigorously, almost to hate, the one 
with whom he had been for a moment sufficiently 
infatuated to think that he loved 

But with all his arguments he did not succeed in 
justifying to himself his own conduct, and he hated 
himself 


CHAPTER LXFI 

OF A QUARTER OF LAMB 

M ISS STANBURY, looking out of her parlour 
window, saw Mr Gibson hurrying towards the 
cathedral, down the passage which leads from Southern- 
hay into the Close *He s just come from Heavitree, 
I’ll be bound,’ said Miss Stanbury to Martha, who was 
behind her 

‘Like enough, ma’am ’ 

‘Though they do say that the poor fool of a man has 
become quite sick of his bargam already ’ 

‘He’ll have to be sicker yet, ma’am,’ said Martha 
‘They were to have been married last week, and no- 
body ever knew why it was put off It’s my belief he’ll 
never marry her And she’ll be served right, — quite 
right ’ 

‘He must marry her now, ma’am She ’s been buying 
thmgs all over Exeter, as though there was no end of 
their money ’ 

‘They haven’t more than enough to keep body and 
soul together,’ said Miss Stanbury ‘I don’t see why 
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I mightn’t have gone to service this morning, Martha 
It’s quite warm now out m the Close ’ 

‘You’d better wait, ma’am, till the east winds is over 
She was at Puddock’s only the day before yesterday, 
bu3nng bed-lmen, — ^the finest they had, and that wasn’t 
good enough ’ 

Tshaf’ said Miss Stanbury 

‘As though Mr Gibson hadn’t things of that kind 
good enough for her,’ said MarthS 
Then there was silence m the room for awhile Miss 
Stanbury was standing at one window, and Martha at 
the other, watching the people as they passed back- 
wards and forwards, in and out of the Close Dorothy 
had now been away at Nuncombe Putney for some weeks, 
and her aunt felt her loneliness with a heavy sense of 
weakness Never had she entertamed a companion in 
the house who had suited her as well as her niece, 
Dorothy Dorothy would always listen to her, would 
always talk to her, would always bear with her Smce 
Dorothy had gone, various letters had been mter- 
changed between diem Though there had been anger 
about Brooke Burgess, there had been no absolute 
rupture, but Miss Stanbury had felt that she could not 
write and beg her niece to come back to her She had 
not sent Dorothy away Dorothy had chosen to go, 
because her aunt had had an opmion of her own as to 
what was fitting for her heir, and as Miss Stanbury 
would not give up her opinion, she could not ask her 
niece to return to her Such had been her resolution, 
sternly expressed to herself a dozen times durmg these 
solitary weeks, but time and solitude had acted upon 
her, and she longed for the girl’s presence m the house 
‘Martha,’ she said at last, I think I shall get you to go 
over to Nuncombe Putney ' 

‘Again, ma’am?* 

‘Why not again? It’s not so far, I suppose, that the 
journey will hurt you ’ 

‘I don’t thmk it’d hurt me, ma’am, — only what good 
will I do?’ 

‘If you’ll go rightly to work, you may do good Miss 
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Dorothy was a fool to go the way she did, — a great 
foor 

‘She stayed longer than I thought she would, ma'am ’ 
Tm not asking you what you thought I’ll tell you 
what Do you send Giles to Winslow’s, and tell them 
to send m early to-morrow a nice fore-quarter of lamb 
Or it wouldn’t hurt you if you went and chose it your- 
self ’ 

'It wouldn’t hurt mS at all, ma’am ’ 

'You get it nice, — ^not too small, because meat is 
meat at the price things are now, and how they ever 
see butcher’s meat at all is more than I can understand ’ 
'People as has to be careful, ma’am, makes a little 
go a long way ’ 

'You get It a good size, and take it over in a basket 
It won’t hurt you, done up clean m a napkin * 

'It won’t hurt me at all, ma’am ’ 

‘And you give it to Miss Dorothy with my love 
Don’t you let ’em thmk I sent it to my sister-m-law 
‘And is that to be all, ma’am 
V ‘How do you mean all?’ 

‘Because, ma’am, the railway and the earner would 
take It quite ready, and there would be a matter of ten 
or twelve shillings saved in the journey ’ 

‘Whose affair is that?’ 

‘Not mme, ma’am, of course ’ 

‘I believe you’re afraid of the trouble, Martha Or 
else you don’t like going because they’re poor ’ 

'It ain’t fair, ma’am, of you to say so, — ^that it am’t 
All I ask IS, — IS that to be all? When I’ve giv’em the 
lamb, am I just to come away straight, or am I to say 
anything? It will look so odd if I’m just to put down 
the basket and come away without e’er a word ’ 
‘Martha*’ 

‘Yes, ma’am * 

*^Y ou’re a fool ’ 

‘That’s true, too, ma’am * 

‘It would be like you to go about m that dummy way, 
— ^wouldn’t It, — ^and you that was so fond of Miss 
Dorothy ’ 
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"I was fond of her, ma'am ’ 

‘Of course you'll be talking to her, — and why not? 

And if she should say anythmg about returnmg ' 

‘Yes, ma’am ’ 

‘You can say that you know her old aunt wouldn’t, — 
wouldn’t refuse to have her back again You can put it 
your own way, you know You needn’t make me find 
words for you * ^ 

‘But she won’t, ma’am * 

‘Won’t what?* 

‘Won’t say anything about returning ’ 

‘Yes, she will, Martha, if you talk to her rightly ’ 
The servant didn’t reply for a while, but stood looking 
out of the wmdow ‘You might as well go about the 
lamb at once, Martha ’ 

‘So I will, ma’am, when I’ve got it out, all clear ’ 
‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘Why, — -just tins, ma’am May I tell Mis& Dolly 
straight out that you want her to come back, and that 
I’ve been sent to say so?’ 

‘No, Martha ’ 

‘Then how am I to do it, ma’am?* 

‘Do It out of your own head, just as it comes up at the 
moment ’ 

‘Out of my own head, ma’am?’ 

‘Yes, — just as you feel, you know ’ 

‘Just as I feel, ma’am?’ 

‘You understand what I mean, Martha ’ 

‘I’ll do my best, ma’am, and I can’t say no more And 
if you scolds me afterwards, ma’am, — ^why, of course, I 
must put up with It ’ 

‘But I won’t scold you, Martha ’ 

‘Then I’ll go out to Winslow’s about the lamb at once, 
ma’am * 

‘Very nice, and not too small, Martha ’ 

Martha went out and ordered the lamb, and packed 
it as desired quite clean m a napkin, and fitted it mto the 
basket, and arranged with Giles Hickbody to carry it 
down for her early m the morning to the station, so that 
she might take the first train to Lessborough It was 
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understood that she was to hire a fly at Lessborough to 
take her to Nuncombe Putney Now that she under- 
stood the importance of her mission and was aware 
that the present she took with her was only the cus- 
tomary accompaniment of an ambassadress entrusted 
with a great mission, Martha said nothing even about 
the expense The tram started for Lessborough at 
seven, and as she was descending from her room at six, 
Miss Stanbury in h$r flannel dressing-gown stepped 
out of the door of her own room ‘Just put this m the 
basket,’ said she, handing a note to her servant ‘I 
thought last night I’d write a word Just put it in the 
basket and say nothing about it ’ The note which she 
sent was as follows — 

‘The Close, 8th April, 186 — 

‘My Dear Dorothy, — 

‘As Martha talks of going over to pay you a visit. 
I’ve thought that I’d just get her to take you a quarter 
of lamb, which is coming in now very nice I do envy 
her going to see you, my dear, for I had gotten some- 
how to love to see your pretty face I’m getting almost 
strong agam, but Sir Peter, who was here this after- 
noon, just calling as a friend, was uncivil enough to say 
that I’m too much of an old woman to go out m the east 
wind I told him it didn’t much matter, — ^for the 
sooner old women made way for young ones, the better 

‘I am very desolate and solitary here But I rather 
think that women who don’t get married are intended 
to be desolate, and perhaps it is better for them, if they 
bestow their time and thoughts properly, — as I hope 
you do, my dear A woman with a family of children 
has almost too many of the cares of this world, to give 
her mind as she ought to the other What shall we 
say then of those who have no such cares, and yet do not 
walk uprightly? Dear Dorothy, be not such a one For 
myself, I acknowledge bitterly the extent of my short- 
comings Much has been given to me, but if much be 
expected, how shall I answer the demand? 

T hope I need not tell you that whenever it may suit 
you to pay a visit to Exeter, your room will be ready 
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foi 3"0u, and there will be a warm welcome Mrs 
MacHugh always asks after you, and so has Mrs 
Clifford I won’t tell you what Mrs Clifford said about 
your colour, because it would make you vain The 
Hea\itree affair has all been put off, — of course you 
have heard that Dear, dear, dear* You know what I 
think, so I need not repeat it 

‘Give my respects to your mamma and Priscilla, — 
and for 3 ourself, accept the affectionate love of 
‘Your loving old aunt, 

‘Jemima Stanbury 

‘P S — If Martha should say anything to you, you 
may feel sure that she knows my mind ’ 

Poor old soul She felt an almost uncontrollable 
longing to have her niece back again, and yet she told 
herself that she was bound not to send a regular 
invitation, or to suggest an unconditional return 
Dorothy had herself decided to take her departure, and 
if she chose to remam away, — so it must be She, Miss 
Stanbury, could not demean herself by renewing her 
invitation She read her letter before she added to it the 
postscript, and felt that it was too solemn in its tone to 
suggest to Dorothy that which she wished to suggest 
She had been thinkmg much of her own past life when 
she wrote those words about the state of an unmarried 
woman, and was vacillating between two minds, — 
whether it were better for a young woman to look for- 
ward to the cares and affections, and perhaps hard 
usage, of a married life, or to devote herself to the 
easier and safer course of an old maid’s career But an 
old maid is nothmg if she be not kind and good She 
acknowledged that, and, acknowledging it, added the 
postscript to her letter What though there was a 
certam blow to her pride in the writing of it* She did 
tell herself that in thus referrmg her niece to Martha 
for an expression of her own mind, — after that con- 
versation which she and Martha had had in the parlour, 
— she was in truth eatmg her own words But the 
postscript was written, and though she took the letter 
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up with her to her own room m order that she might 
alter the 'vi^ords if she repented of them in the night, the 
letter was sent as it was written, — ^postscript and all 
She spent the next day with very sober thoughts 
When Mrs MacHugh called upon her and told her that 
there were rumours afloat in Exeter that the marriage 
between Camilla French and Mr Gibson would cer- 
tainly be broken off, in spite of all purchases that had 
been made, she merely remarked that they were two 
poor, feckless things, who didn’t know their own minds 
‘Camilla knows her’s plain enough,’ said Mrs MacHugh 
sharply, but even this did not give Miss Stanbury any 
spirit She waited, and waited patiently, till Maitha 
should return, thinking of the sweet pink colour which 
used to come and go in Dorothy’s cheeks, — which she 
had been wont to observe so frequently, not knowmg 
that she had observed it and loved it 

CHAPTER LXVIl 
river's cottage 

T hree days after Hugh Stanbury’s visit to Man- 
chester Street, he wrote a note to Lady Rowley, 
tellmg her of the address at which might be found both 
Trevelyan and his son As Bozzle had acknowledged, 
facts are things which may be found out Hugh had gone 
to work somewhat after the Bozzlian fashion, and had 
found out this fact ‘He lives at a place called River’s 
Cottage, at Willesden,’ wrote Stanbury ‘If you turn off 
the Harrow Road to the right, about a mile beyond the 
cemetery, you will find the cottage on the left hand side 
of the lane, about a quarter of a mile from the Harrow 
Road I believe you can go to Willesden by railway, 
but you had better take a cab from London ’ There was 
much consultation respecting this letter between Lady 
Rowley and Mrs Trevelyan, and it was decided that 
It should not be shown to Sir Marmaduke To see her 
child was at the present moment the most urgent neces- 
sity of the poor mother, and both the ladies felt that 
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Sir Marmaduke in his wrath might probably impede 
rather than assist her m this desire If told where he 
might find Tre\elyan, he would probably insist on start- 
ing m quest of his son-in-law himself, and the distance 
between the mother and her child might become greater 
m consequence, mstead of less There were many con- 
sultations, and the upshot of these was, that Lady 
Rowley and her daughter determined to start for Willes- 
den without saying anything to Sir Marmaduke of the 
purpose they had in hand When Emily expressed her 
conviction that if Trevelyan should be away from home 
they would probably be able to make their way into the 
house, — so as to see the child. Lady Rowley with some 
hesitation acknowledged that such might be the case 
But the child’s mother said nothing to her own mother 
of a scheme which she had half formed of so clinging to 
her boy that no human power should separate them 

They started m a cab, as advised by Stanbury, and 
were driven to a point on the road from which a lane 
led down to Willesden, passing by River’s Cottage 
They asked as they came along, and met no difficulty m 
finding their way At the point on the road indicated, 
there was a country inn for hay-waggoners, and here 
Lady Rowley proposed that they should leave their cab, 
urging that it might be best to call at the cottage in the 
quietest manner possible, but Mrs Trevelyan, with her 
scheme m her head for the recapture of their child, 
begged that the cab might go on, — and thus they were 
driven up to the door 

River’s Cottage was not a prepossessmg abode It 
was a new building, of light-coloured bricks, with a door 
m the middle amd one window on each side Over the 
door was;, a stone tablet, bearing the name, — River’s 
Cottage There was a little garden between the road 
and the house, across which there was a straight path 
to the door In front of one window was a small shrub, 
generally called a puzzle-monkey, and m front of the 
other was a variegated laurel There were two small 
morsels of green turf, and a distant view round the 
comer of the house of a row of cabbage stumps If 
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Trevelyan were living there, he had certainly come down 
m the world since the days m which he had occupied the 
house in Curzon Street The two ladies got out of the 
cab, and slowly walked across the little garden Mrs 
Trevelyan was dressed m black, and she wore a thick veil 
She had altogether been unable to make up her mind as 
to what should be her conduct to her husband should she 
see him That must be governed by circumstances as 
they might occur Her visit was made not to him, but 
to her boy 

The door was opened before they knocked, and 
Trevelyan himself was standmg m the narrow passage 
Lady Rowley was the first to speak ‘Louis,* she said, 
T have brought your wife to see you * 

‘Who told you that I was here^"* he asked, still 
standing in the passage 

‘Of course a mother would find out where was her 
child,’ said Lady Rowley 

‘You should not have come here without notice,’ 
he said ‘I was careful to let you know the conditions 
on which you should come ’ 

‘You do not mean that I shall not see my child,* said 
the mother ‘Oh, Louis, you will let me see him * 
Trevelyan hesitated a moment, still keeping his posi- 
tion firmly m the doorway By this time an old woman, 
decently dressed and of conSbrtable appearance, had 
taken her place behmd him, and behind her was a slip 
of a girl about fifteen years of age This was the owner 
of River’s Cottage and her daughter, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the cottage were now there, standing m the 
passage ‘ I ought not to let you see him,’ said Trevelyan , 
‘you have intruded upon me in coming here^ I had not 
wished to see you here, — ^till you had complied with the 
order I had given you ’ What a meeting between a 
husband and a wife who had not seen each other now 
for many months, — between a husband and a wife who 
were still young enough not to have outlived the first 
impulses of their early love * He still stood there guard- 
mg the way, and had not even put out his hand to greet 
her He was guarding the way lest she should, without 
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his permission, obtain access to her own child ^ She 
had not removed her veil, and now she hardly dared to 
step over tlie threshold of her husband’s house At this 
moment, she perceived that the woman behind was point- 
mg to the room on tlie left, as the cottage was entered, 
and Emily at once understood that her boy was there 
Then at that moment she heard her son’s voice, as, 
m his solitude, the child began to cry ‘I must go in,’ 
she said, ‘I will go m,’ and rufhing on she tried to 
push aside her husband Her mother aided her, nor 
did Trevelyan attempt to stop her with violence, and in a 
moment she was kneelmg at the foot of a small sofa, 
with her child m her arms ‘I had not intended to 
hmder you,’ said Trevelyan, ‘but I require from you a 
promise that you will not attempt to remove him ’ 

‘Why should she not take him home with her^^* said 
Lady Rowley 

‘Because I will not have it so,’ replied Trevelyan 
‘Because I choose that it should be understood that I 
am to be the master of my own affairs ’ 

Mrs Tieveiyan had now thrown aside her bonnet 
and her veil, and was covering her child with caresses 
The poor little fellow, whose mind had been utterly 
dismayed by the events which had occurred to him since 
his capture, though he returned her kisses, did so m 
fear and tremblmg And he was still sobbing, rubbing 
his eyes with his knuckles, and by no means yielding 
himself with his whole heart to his mother’s tender- 
ness, — as she would have had him do ‘Louey,’ she 
said, whispermg to him, ‘you know mamma, you haven’t 
forgotten mamma?’ He half murmured some little 
mfantme word through his sobs, and then put his cheek 
up to be pressed against his mother’s face ‘Louey 
will never, never forget his own mamma, — ^will he, 
Louey?’ The poor boy had no assurances to give, and 
could only raise his cheek again to be kissed In the 
meantime Lady Rowley and Trevelyan were standing by, 
not speakmg to each other, regarding the scene m silence 

She, — Lady Rowley, — could see that he was fright- 
fully altered in appearance, even since the day on which 
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she had so lately met him in the City His cheeks were 
thin and haggard, and his eyes were deep and very 
bright, — ^and he moved them quickly from side to side, 
as though ever suspecting something He seemed to 
be smaller m stature, — ^withered, as it were, as though 
he had melted away And, though he stood looking 
upon his wife and child, he was not for a moment still 
He would change the posture of his hands and arms, 
moving them quickly with little surreptitious jerks, and 
would shuffle his feet upon the floor, almost without 
altering his position His clothes hung about him, and 
his linen was soiled and worn Lady Rowley noticed 
this especially, as he had been a man peculiarly given to 
neatness of apparel He was the first to speak ‘You 
have come down here in a cab? said he 

‘Yes, — ^in a cab, from London,* said Lady Rowley 
‘Of course you will go back m it? You cannot stay 
here There is no accommodation It is a wretched place, 
but It suits the boy As for me, all places are now ^ike ’ 
‘Louis,* said his wife, spnngmg up from her knees, 
coming to him, and taking his right hand between both 
her own, ‘you will let me take him with me I know 
you will let me take him with me ’ 

‘I cannot do that, Emily, it would be wrong * 
‘Wrong to restore a child to his mother? Oh, Louis, 
think of it What must my life be without him, — or you ?* 
‘Don’t talk of me It is too late for that * 

‘Not if you will be reasonable, Louis, and listen to me 
Oh, heavens, how ill you are*’ As she said this she drew 
nearer to him, so that her face was almost close to his 
‘Louis, come back, come back, and let it all be forgotten 
It shall be a dream, a horrid dream, and nobody shall 
speak of it * He left his hand within hers and stood 
looking into her face He was well aware that his life 
since he had left her had been one long hour of misery 
There had been to him no alleviation, no comfort, no 
consolation He had not a friend left to him Even his 
satellite, the policeman, was becoming weary of him 
and manifestly suspicious The woman with whom he 
was now lodgmg, and whose resources were mfimtely 
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benefited by his payments to her, had already thrown 
out hints that she was afraid of him And as he looked 
at his wife, he knew that he loved her Everything for 
him now was hot and dry and poor and bitter How 
sweet would it be again to sit with her soft hand in his, 
to feel her cool brow agamst his own, to have the 
comfort of her care, and to hear the music of loving 
words* The companionship of his wife had once been 
to him everythmg in the worW, but now, for many 
months past, he had known no companion She bade 
him come to her, and look upon all this trouble as a 
dream not to be mentioned Could it be possible that it 
should be so, and that they might yet be happy together, 
— ^perhaps in some distant country, where the story of 
all their misery might not be known? He felt all this 
truly and with a keen accuracy If he were mad, he was 
not all mad ‘I will tell you of nothing that is past,* 
said she, hanging to him, and coming still nearer to him, 
and embracing his arm 

Could she have condescended to ask him not to tell 
her of the past, — ^had it occurred to her so to word her 
request, — she might perhaps have prevailed But who 
can say how long the tenderness of his heart would have 
saved him from further outbreak, — ^and whether such 
prevailing on her part would have been of permanent 
service? As it was, her words wounded him in that spot 
of his inner self which was most sensitive, — on that 
spot from whence had come all his fury A black cloud 
came upon his brow, and he made an effort to withdraw 
himself from her grasp It was necessary to him that 
she should in some fashion own that he had been right, 
and now she was promising him that she would not tell 
him of his fault* He could not thus swallow down all 
the convictions by which he had fortified himself to bear 
the misfortunes which he had endured Had he not 
quarrelled with every friend he possessed on this score, 
and should he now stultify himself in all those quarrels 
by admitting that he had been cruel, unjust, and need- 
lessly jealous ? And did not truth demand of him that 
he should clmg to his old assurances? Had she not been 
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disobedient, ill-conditioned, and rebellious? Had she 
not received the man, both him personally and his letters, 
after he had explained to her that his honour demanded 
that it should not be so? How could he come mto such 
terms as those now proposed to him, simply because 
he longed to enjoy the rich sweetness of her soft hand, 
to feel the fragrance of her breath, and to quench the 
heat of his forehead m the cool atmosphere of her 
beauty? ‘Why h^ve you driven me to this by your 
intercouise with that man?* he said ‘Why, why, why 
did you do it?* 

She was still clinging to him ‘Louis,* she said, ‘I am 
your wife * 

‘Yes, you are my wife ’ 

‘And will you still believe such evil of me without 
any cause?* 

‘There has been cause, — horrible cause You must 
repent, — ^repent, — ^repent * 

‘Heaven help me,* said the woman, falling back from 
him, and returning to the boy who was now seated m 
Lady Rowley’s lap ‘Mamma, do you speak to him 
What can I say? Would he think better of me were I to 
own myself to have been guilty, when there has been no 
guilt, — ^no slightest fault? Does he wish me to purchase 
my child by saying that I am not fit to be his mother?* 

‘Louis,* said Lady Rowley, ‘if any man was ever wrong, 
mad, madly mistaken, you are so now * 

‘Have you come out here to accuse me again, as you 
did before in London?’ he asked ‘Is that the way in 
which you and she intend to let the past be, as she says, 
like a dream ? She tells me that I am ill It is true I am 
ill, — and she is killing me, kiUmg me, by her obstinacy ’ 

‘What would you have me do?* said the Wife, again 
rising from her child 

Acknowledge your transgressions, and say that you 
will amend your conduct for the future * 

‘Mamma, mamma, — ^what shall I say to him?* 

‘Who can speak to a man that is beside himself?* 
replied Lady Rowley 

‘I am not so beside myself as yet, Lady Rowley, but 
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that I know how to guard my own honour and to protect 
my own child I ha\e told you, Emily, the terms on 
which you can come back to me You had better now 
return to your mother’s house, and if you wish again 
to have a house of your own, and your husband, and 
your boy, you know by what means you may acquire 
them For another week I shall remain here, — after 
that I shall remove far from hence ’ 

‘And where will you go, Louie?’ 

‘As yet I know not To Italy I think, — or perhaps to 
America It matters little where for me ’ 

‘And will Louey be taken with you?’ 

‘Certainly he wnll go with me To strive to bring him 
up so that he may be a happier man than his father is all 
that there is now left for me m life ’ Mrs Trevelyan 
had now got the boy m her arms, and her mother was 
seated by her on the sofa Trevelyan was standing 
away from them, but so near the door that no sudden 
motion on their part would enable them to escape with 
the boy without his mterposition It now again occurred 
to the mother to cairy off her prize m opposition to her 
husband, — but she had no scheme to that effect laid 
with her mother, and she could not reconcile herself 
to the idea of a contest with him in which personal 
violence would be necessary The woman of the house 
had, mdeed, seemed to sympathise with her, but she 
could not dare m such a matter to trust to assistance 
from a stranger ‘I do not wish to be uncourteous,’ 
said Trevelyan, ‘but if you have no assurance to give me, 
you had better — cleave me ’ 

Then there came to be a bargaming about time, and 
the poor woman begged almost on her knees that she 
might be allowed to take her child up-stairs and be with 
him alone for a few mmutes It seemed to her that she 
had not seen her boy till she had had him to herself, in 
absolute privacy, till she had kissed his limbs, and had 
her hand upon his smooth back, and seen that he was 
white and clean and bright as he had ever been And 
the bargain was made She was asked to pledge her 
word that she would not take him out of the house, — 
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and she pledged her word, feeling that there was no 
strength m her for that action which she had meditated 
He, knowing that he might still guard the passage at 
the bottom of the stairs, allowed her to go with the boy 
to his bedroom, while he remained below with Lady 
Rowley A quarter of an hour was allowed to her, and 
she humbly promised that she would return when Idiat 
time was expired 

Trevelyan held the lioor open for her as she went, 
and kept it open during her absence There was hardly 
a word said between him and Lady Rowley, but he 
paced from the passage into the room and from the room 
into the passage with his hands behind his back ‘It is 
cruel,* he said once ‘It is very cruel * 

‘It is you that are cruel,’ said Lady Rowley 
‘Of course, — of course That is natural from you I 
expect that from you * To this she made no answer, and 
he did not open his lips again 
After a while Mrs Trevelyan called to her mother, 
and Lady Rowley was allowed to go up-stairs The 
quarter of an hour was of course greatly stretched, and 
all the time Trevelyan continued to pace in and out of 
the room He was patient, for he did not summon them, 
but went on pacing backwards and forwards, looking 
now and again to see that the cab was at its place, — 
that no deceit was being attempted, no second act of 
kidnapping being perpetrated At last the two ladies 
came down the stairs, and the boy was with them, — 
and the woman of the house 

‘Louis,* said the wife, going quickly up to her husband, 
‘I will do anything, if you will give me my child * 
‘What will you do^’ 

‘Anything, — say what you want He is all the world 
to me, and I cannot live if he be taken from me * 
‘Acknowledge that you have been wrong * 

‘But how, — in what words, — ^how am I to speak it?' 
‘Say that you have sinned, — ^and that you wiU sin 
no more ’ 

‘Sinned, Louis, — as the woman did, — the Scripture^ 
Would you have me say that?* 
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‘He cannot think that it is so/ said Lady Rowley 
But Trevelyan had not understood her ‘Lady Row- 
ley, I should have fancied that my thoughts at any rate 
were my own But this is useless now The child can- 
not go with you to-day, nor can you remain here Go 
home and thmk of what I have said If then you will do 
as I would have you, you shall return ’ 

With many embraces, with ^promises of motherly 
love, and with prayers for love in return, the poor 
woman did at last leave the house, and return to the 
cab As she went there was a doubt on her own mind 
whether she should ask to kiss her husband, but he 
made no sign, and she at last passed out without any 
mark of tenderness He stood by the cab as they 
entered it, and closed the door upon them, and then 
went slowly back to his room ‘My poor bairn,’ he 
said to the boy, ‘my poor bairn * 

‘Why for mamma go?’ sobbed the child 

‘Mamma goes , oh, heaven and earth, why should 

she go? She goes because her spirit is obstinate, and 
she will not bend She is stiff-necked, and will not 
submit herself But Louey must love mamma always , — 
and mamma some day will come back to him, and be 
good to him ’ 

‘Mamma is good, — always,’ said the child Trevelyan 
had intended on this very afternoon to have gone up to 
town, — ^to transact business with Bozzle, for he still 
believed, though the aspect of the man was bitter to 
him as wormwood, that Bozzle was necessary to him 
in all his business And he still made appointments 
with the man, sometimes at Stony Walk, in the Borough, 
and sometimes at the tavern in Poulter’s Court, even 
though Bozzle not unfrequently neglected to attend the 
summons of his employer And he would go to his 
banker s and draw out money, and then walk about the 
crowded lanes of the City, and afterwards return to 
j lodgings at Willesden, thinking that he 

had been transacting business, — and that this business 
was exacted from him by the unfortunate position of 
his affairs But now he gave up his journey His 
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retreat had been discovered, and there came upon him 
at once a fear that if he left the house his child would 
be taken His landlady told him on this very day that 
the boy ought to be sent to his mother, and had made 
him understand that it would not suit her to find a home 
any longer for one who was so smgular in his proceed- 
mgs He believed that his child would be given up at 
once, if he were not^there to guard it He stayed at 
home, therefore, turning in his mind many schemes 
He had told his wife that he should go either to Italy or 
to America at once, but in domg so he had had no 
formed plan in his head He had simply imagined at 
the moment that such a threat would brmg her to sub- 
mission But now It became a question whether he 
would do better than go to America He suggested 
to himself that he should go to Canada, and fix himself 
with his boy on some remote farm, — ^far away from 
any city, and would then invite his wife to jom him if 
she would She was too obstmate, as he told himself, 
ever to yield, unless she should be absolutely softened 
and brought down to the ground by the loss of 
her child What would do this so effectually as the m- 
terposjtion of the broad ocean between him and her^^ 
He sat thinking of this for the rest of the day, and 
Louey was left to the charge of the mistress of ]fc[ver*s 
Cottage 

‘Do you think he believes it, mamma?* Mrs Trevel- 
yan said to her mother when they had already made 
nearly half their journey home m the cab There had 
been nothing spoken hitherto between them, except 
some half-formed words of affection intended for consola- 
tion to the young mother m her great affliction 

‘He does not &iow what he believes, dearest ’ 

‘You heard what he said I was to own that I had — 
sinned * 

‘Sinned, — ^yes, because you will not obey him like a 
slave That is sin — ^to him * 

‘But I asked him, mamma Did you not hear me? 
I could not say the word plamer, — but I asked him 
whether he meant that sm He must have known, and 
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he would not answer me And he spoke of my — trans- 
gression Mamma, if he believed that, he would not 
let me come back at all ’ 

'He did not believe it, Emily ' 

'Could he possibly then so accuse me, — ^the mother 
of his child ’ If his heart be utterly hard and false 
towards me, if it is possible that he should be cruel to 
me with such cruelty as that, — ^^till he must love his 
boy Why did he not answer me, and say that he did 
not think it«^’ 

'Simply because his reason has left him ’ 

'But if he be mad, mamma, ought we to leave him 
like that? And, then, did you see his eyes, and his face, 
and his hands? Did you observe how thin he is, — ^and 
his back, how bent? And his clothes, — how they w^’ere 
tom and soiled It cannot be right that he should be 
left like that ’ 

*We will tell papa when we get home,* said Lady 
Rowley, who was herself beginning to be somewhat 
frightened by what she had seen It is all very well to 
declare that a friend is mad when one simply desires to 
justify one’s self m opposition to that friend, — but the 
matter becomes much more serious when evidence of 
the friend’s msanity becomes true and circumstantial 
‘I certamly thmk that a physician should see him,’ 
continued Lady Rowley On their return home Sir 
Marmaduke was told of what had occurred, and there 
was a long family discussion m which it was decided 
that Lady Milborough should be consulted, as being 
the oldest friend of Louis Trevelyan himself with whom 
they were acquainted Trevelyan had relatives of his 
own name hving m Cornwall, but Mrs Trevelyan her- 
self had never even met one of that branch of the family 

Sir Marmaduke, however, resolved that he himself 
would go out to see his son-in-law He too had called 
Trevelyan mad, but he did not believe that the madness 
was of such a nature as to mterfere with his own duties 
m punishing the man who had ill used his daughter 
r Trevelyan himself, — but 

of this he said nothmg either to his wife or to his child 
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CHAPTER LXFIII 

MAJOR MAGRUDER’s COMMITTEE 

S IR MARMADUKE could not go out to Willesden 
on the morning after Lady Rowley s return from 
River’s Cottage, because on that day he w^as summoned 
to attend at twelve o clock before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to give his evidence and the fruit 
of his experience as to the government of British 
colonies generally , and as he went down to the House 
in a cab from Manchester Street he thoroughly wished 
that his friend Colonel Osborne had not been so effica- 
cious in bringing him home The task before him was 
one which he thoroughly disliked, and of which he 
was afraid He dreaded the inquisitois before whom he 
w'as to appear, and felt that though he was called there 
to speak as a master of his art of governing, he would in 
truth be examined as a servant, — and probably as a ser- 
vant who did not know his business Had his sojourn 
at home been in other respects happy, he might have 
been able to balance the ad\ antage against the inquiry , 
— but there was no such balancing for him now And, 
moreover, the expense of his own house in Manchester 
Street was so large that tins journey, in a pecuniary 
point of view, would be of but little service to him So 
he went down to the House in an unhappy mood, and 
when he shook hands in one of the passages with his 
friend Osborne who was on the Committee, there was 
very little cordiality in his manner ‘This is the most 
ungrateful thing I ever knew,’ said the Colonel to 
himself, ‘I have almost disgraced myself by having this 
fellow brought home, and now he quarrels with me 
because that idiot, his son-in-law, has quarrelled with 
his wife ’ And Colonel Osborne really did feel that he 
was a martyr to the ingratitude of his friend 

The Committee had been convoked by the House m 
compliance with the eager desires of a certain ancient 
pundit of the constitution, who had been for many years 
a member, and who had been known as a stem critic of 
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our colonial modes of government To him it certainly 
seemed that everything that was, was bad, — as regarded 
our national dependencies But this is so usually the 
state of mind of all parliamentary critics, it is so much 
a matter of course that the members who take up the 
army or the navy, guns, India, our relations with Spam, 
or workhouse management, should find everything to 
be bad, rotten, and dishonest, that the wrath of the 
member for Killicrankie against Colonial peculation and 
idleness, was not thought much of in the open House 
He had been at the work for years, and the Colonial 
Office were so used to it that they rather liked him He 
had made himself free of the office, and the clerks were 
always glad to see him It was understood that he said 
bitter things in the House, — ^that was Major Magruder*s 
Ime of business, but he could be quite pleasant when he 
was asking questions of a private secretary, or telling 
the news of the day to a senior clerk As he was now 
between seventy and eighty, and had been at the work 
for at least twenty years, most of those concerned had 
allowed themselves to think that he would ride his 
hobby harmlessly to the day of his parliamentary deatii 
But the drop from a house comer will hollow a stone by 
Its constancy, and Major Magruder at last persuaded 
the House to grant him a Committee of Inquiry Then 
there came to be serious faces at the Colonial Office, and 
all the little pleasantries of a friendly opposition were 
at an end It was felt that the battle must now become a 
real fight, and Secretary and Under-Secretary girded up 
their loins 

Major Magruder was chairman of his own committee, 
and bemg a man of a laborious turn of mind, much given 
to blue-Dooks, very patient, thoroughly conversant with 
the House, and imbued with a strong belief in the efficacy 
of parliamentary questionings to carry a point, if not to 
elicit a fact, had a happy time of it durmg this session 
He was a man who always attended the House from 
4pm to the time of its breaking up, and who never 
missed a di\ ision The slight additional task of sitting 
four hours in a committee-room three days a week, was 
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only a delight the more, — especially as during those 
four hours he could occupy the post of chairman Those 
who knew Major Magruder well did not doubt but that 
the Committee would sit for many weeks, and that 
the whole theory of colonial government, or rather of 
imperial control supervising such government, would 
be tested to the very utmost Men who had heard the 
old Major maunder on for years past on his pet sub]ect, 
hardly knew how mucli vitality would be found m him 
when his maundering had succeeded in giving him a 
committee 

A Governor from one of the greater colonies had 
already been under question for nearly a week, and was 
generally thought to have come out of the fire unscathed 
by the flames of the Major’s criticism This Governor 
had been a picked man, and he had made it appear that 
the control of Downmg Street was never more harsh 
and seldom less refreshing and beautifying than a spring 
shower in April No other lands under the sun were so 
blest, in the way of government, as were the colonies 
with which he had been acquamted, and, as a natural 
consequence, their devotion and loyalty to the mother 
countiy were quite a passion wifh them Now the 
Major had been long of a mind that one or two colonies 
had better simply be given up to other nations, which 
were more fully able to look after them than was 
England, and that three or four more should be allowed 
to go clear, — costing England nothing, and owing 
England nothing But the well-chosen Governor who 
had now been before the Committee, had rather stag- 
gered the Major, — and things altogether were supposed 
to be looking up for the Colonial Office 

And now had come the day of Sir Marmaduke’s 
martyrdom He was first requested, with most urbane 
politeness, to explain the exact nature of the govern- 
ment which he exercised in the Mandarins Now it 
certainly was the case that the manner in which the 
legislative and executive authorities were mtermmgled 
in the affairs of these islands, did create a complication 
which It was difficult for any man to understand, and 
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very difficult indeed for any man to explain to others 
There was a Court of Chancery, so called, which Sir 
Marmaduke described as a little parliament When he 
was asked whether the court exercised legislative or 
executive functions, he said at first that it exercised 
both, and then that it exercised neither He knew that 
it consisted of nme men, of whom five were appointed 
by the colony and four by the Crown Yet he declared 
that the Crown had the control cff the court, — which, m 
fact, was true enough no doubt, as the five open mem- 
bers were not perhaps, all of them, immaculate patriots, 
but on this matter poor Sir Marmaduke was very 
obscure When asked who exercised the patronage of 
the Crown m nommating the four members, he declai ed 
that the four members exercised it themselves Did he 
appomt them? No, — ^he never appointed anybody 
himself He consulted the Court of Chancery for every- 
thing At last It came out that the chief justice of the 
islands, and three other officers, always sat m the court, 
— but whethei it was required by the constitution of the 
islands that this should be so, Sir Marmaduke did not 
know It had worked well, — that was to say, everybody 
had complained of it, but he. Sir Marmaduke, would not 
lecommend any change What he thought best was 
that the Colonial Secretary should send out his orders, 
and that the people in the colonies should mind their 
business and grow coffee When asked what would be 
the effect upon the islands, under his scheme of govern- 
ment, if an incoming Colonial Secretary should change 
the policy of his predecessor, he said that he didn’t 
think It would much matter if the people did not know 
anything about it 

In this way the Major had a field day, and poor 
Sir Marmad^e was much discomfited There was 
piesent on the Committee a young Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, who with much attention had studied 
the subject of the Court of Chancery m the Mandarins, 
and who had acknowledged to his superiors in the 
office that it certainly was of all legislative assemblies 
the most awkward and complicated He did what be 
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could, by questions judiciously put, to pull Sir Mar- 
maduke through his difficulties, but the unfortunate 
Governor had more than once lost his temper in answer- 
ing the chairman, and in his heavy confusion was past 
the power of any Under-Secretary, let him be ever so 
clever, to pull him through Colonel Osborne sat by the 
while and asked no questions He had been put on the 
Committee as a respectable dummy, but there was not 
a member sitting there who did not know that Sir 
Marmaduke had been' brought home as his friend, — 
and some of them, no doubt, had whispered that tins 
bringing home of Sir Marmaduke was part of the pay- 
ment made by the Colonel for the smiles of the Gover- 
nor’s daughter But no one alluded openly to the 
inefficiency of the evidence given No one asked why 
a Governor so incompetent had been sent to them No 
one suggested that a job had been done There are 
certain things of which opposition members of Parha- 
ment complain loudly, — and there are certain other 
thmgs as to which they are silent The Ime between these 
things is well known, and should an ill-conditioned, 
a pig-headed, an underbred, or an ignorant member 
not understand this line and transgress it, by asking 
questions which should not be asked, he is soon put 
down fi om the Treasury bench, to the great dehght of 
the whole House 

Sir Marmaduke, after havmg been questioned for an 
entire afternoon, left the House with extreme disgust 
He was so convinced of his own failure, that he felt that 
his career as a Colonial Governor must be over Surely 
they would never let him go back to his islands after 
such an exposition as he had made of his own ignorance 
He hurried off into a cab, and was ashamed to be seen 
of men But the members of the Committee thought 
little or nothing about it The Major, and those who 
sided with him, had been anxious to entrap their 
witness into contradictions and absurdities, for the 
furtherance of their own object, and for the furtherance 
of theirs, the Under-Secretary from the Office and the 
supporters of Government had endeavoured to defend 
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their man But, when the affair was over, if no special 
admiration had been elicited for Sir Marmaduke, neither 
was there expressed any special reprobation The 
Major carried on his Committee over six weeks, and 
succeeded m having his blue-book printed, but, as a 
matter of course, nothing further came of it, and the 
Court of Chancery m the Mandarin Islands still con- 
tinues to hold Its own, and to do its work, in spite of 
the absurdities displayed m its construction Major 
Magruder has had his day of sucCess, and now feels that 
Othello's occupation is gone He goes no more to the 
Colonial Office, lives among his friends on the memories 
of his Committee, — not always to their gratification, — 
and IS begmmng to think that as his work is done he 
may as well resign Kilhcrankie to some younger poli- 
tician Poor Sir Marmaduke remembered his defeat 
with soreness long after it had been forgotten by all 
others who had been present, and was astonished when 
he found that the journals of the day, though they did 
in some curt fashion report the proceedings of the 
Committee, ne\er uttered a word of censure against 
him, as they had not before uttered a word of praise 
for that pearl of a Governor who had been examined 
before him 

On the followmg morning he went to the Colonial 
Office by appointment, and then he saw the young Irish 
Under-Secretary whom he had so much dreaded 
Nothing could be more civil than was the young Irish 
Under-Secretary, who told him that he had better of 
course stay m town till the Committee was over, though 
It was not probable that he would be wanted again 
When the Committee had done its work he would be 
allowed to remam six weeks on service to prepare for 
his journey back If he wanted more time after that he 
could ask for leave of absence So Sir Marmaduke left 
the Colonial Office with a great weight off his mind, and 
blessed that young Irish Secretary as he went 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

SIR MARMADUKE AT WILLESDEN 

O N the next day Sir Marmaduke purposed going to 
Willesden He was in gieat doubt whether or no 
he would first consult that very eminent man Dr Trite 
Turbury, as to the possibility, and, — if possible, — as to 
the expediency, of placing Mr Trevelyan under some 
control But Sir Marmaduke, though he would re- 
peatedly declare that his son-m-law was mad, did not 
really believe in this madness He did not, that is, 
believe that Trevelyan was so mad as to be fairly 
exempt from the penalties of responsibility, and he was 
therefore desirous of speakmg his own mind out fully 
to the man, and, as it were, of having his own persond 
revenge, before he might be deterred by the interposi- 
tion of medical advice He resolved therefore that he 
would not see Sir Trite Turbury, at any rate till he had 
come back from Willesden He also went down in a 
cab, but he left the cab at the public-house at the corner 
of the road, and walked to the cottage 

When he asked whether Mr Trevelyan was at home, 
the woman of the house hesitated and then said that her 
lodger was out ‘I particularly wish to see him,* said 
Sir Marmaduke, feeling that the woman was lying to 
him ‘But he ain’t to be seen, sir,’ said the woman ‘I 
know he is at home,’ said Sir Marmaduke But the 
argument was soon cut short by the appearance of 
Trevelyan behind the woman’s shoulder 

‘I am here. Sir Marmaduke Rowley,’ said Trevelyan 
‘If you wish to see me you may come m I will not say 
that you are welcome, but you can come in ’ Then the 
woman retired, and Sir Marmaduke followed Trevelyan 
mto the room in which Lady Rowley and Emily had 
been received, — but the child was not now in the 
chamber 

‘What are these charges that I hear against jny 
daughter »*’ said Sir Marmaduke, rushing at once into 
the midst of his indignation 
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'I do not know what charges you have heard ’ 

‘You have put her away ’ 

‘In strict accuracy that is not correct, Sir Marma- 
duke ’ 

‘But she IS put away She is in my house now because 
you have no house of 3 ^our own for her Is not that so? 
And when I came home she was staying with her uncle, 
because you had put her away And what was the 
meaning of her bemg sent down ii^^to Devonshire ? What 
has she done? I am her father, and I expect to have an 
answer ' 

‘You shall have an answer, certainly * 

‘And a true one I will have no hocus-pocus, no 
humbug, no Jesuitry ’ 

‘Have you come here to insult me, Sir Marmaduke? 
Because, if so, there shall be an end to this interview at 
once * 

‘There shall not be an end, — by G — , no, not till 1 
have heard what is the meaning of dl this Do you know 
what people are saying of you, — ^that you are mad, and 
that you must be locked up, and your child taken away 
from you, and your property?' 

‘Who are the people that say so? Yourself, — and, 
perhaps, Lady Rowley? Does my wife say so? Does 
she think that I am mad? She did not thmk so on Thurs- 
day, when she prayed that she might be allowed to 
come back and live with me ' 

‘And you would not let her come?’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Trevelyan ‘I would wish that she 
should come, — but it must be on certain conditions ’ 

‘What I want to know is why she was turned out of 
your house?’ 

‘She was not turned out ’ 

‘What has she done that she should be punished?’ 
urged Sir Marmaduke, who was unable to arrange his 
questions with the happiness which had distinguished 
Major Magruder ‘I insist upon knowing what it is 
that you lay to her charge I am her father, and I have 
a right to know She has been barbarously, shamefully 
ill-used, and by G"— I will know ’ 
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‘You have come here to bully me, Sir Marmaduke 
Rowley ’ 

‘1 have come here, sir, to do the duty of a parent to 
his child, to protect my poor girl against the cruelty of 
a husband who in an unfortunate hour was allowed to 
take her from her home I will know the reason why 
my daughter has been treated as though, — as though, — 
as though ’ 

‘Listen to me for a^mmute,’ said Trevelyan 
‘I am listening * 

*I will tell you nothing, I will answer you not a word ’ 
‘You will not answer me?’ 

‘Not when you come to me in this fashion My wife 
IS my wife, and my claim to her is nearer and closer than 
IS yours, who are her father She is the mother of my 
child, and the only bemg m the world, — except that 
child, — ^whom I love Do you think that with such 
motives on my part for tenderness towards her, for 
loving care, for the most anxious solicitude, that I can 
be made more anxious, more tender, more loving by 
coarse epithets from you? 1 am the most miserable bemg 
under the sun because our happmess has been inter- 
rupted, and IS it likely that such misery should be cured 
by violent words and gestures? If your heart is wrung 
for her, so is mine If she be much to you, she is more 
to me She came here the other day, almost as a 
stranger, and I thought that my heart would have burst 
beneath its weight of woe V^at can you do that can 
add an ounce to the burden that I bear? You may as 
well leave me, — or at least be quiet ’ 

Sir Marmaduke had stood and listened to him, and he, 
too, was so struck by the altered appearance of the man 
that the violence of his indignation was lessened by the 
pity which he could not suppress When Trevelyan 
spoke of his wretchedness, it was impossible not to be- 
lieve him He was as wretched a being to look at as it 
might have been possible to find His contracted cheeks, 
and lips always open, and eyes glowmg in their sunken 
caverns, told a tale which even Sir Marmaduke, who 
was not of nature quick m deciphermg such stones. 


I 
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could not fail to read And then the twitching motion 
of the man s hands, and the restless shufflmg of his feet, 
produced a nervous feeling that if some remedy were 
not applied quickly, some alleviation given to the misery 
of the suffering wretch, human power would be strained 
too far, and the man would break to pieces, — or else the 
mind of the man Sir Marmaduke, during his journey 
m the cab, had resolved that, old as he was, he would 
take this sinner by the throat, this brute who had 
striven to stain his daughter’s nafine, — and would make 
him tiiere and then acknowledge his own brutality But 
it was now very manifest to Sir Mai maduke that there 
could be no taking by the throat m this case He could 
not have brought himself to touch the poor, weak, 
passionate creature before him Indeed, even the fury 
of his words was stayed, and after that last appeal he 
stormed no more ‘But what is to be the end of it^” 
he said 

‘Who can telP Who can sayJ* She can tell She can 
put an end to it all She has but to say a word, and I 
will devote my life to her But that word must be 
spoken ’ As he said this, he dashed his hand upon the 
table, and looked up with an air that would have been 
comic with Its assumed magnificence had it not been for 
the true tragedy of the occasion 

‘You had better, at any rate, let her have her child for 
the present ’ 

‘No, — ^my boy shall go with me She may go, too, if 
she pleases, but my boy shall certainly go with me If I 
had put her from me, as you said just now, it might 
have been otherwise But she shall be as welcome to me 
as flowers m May, — ^as flowers m May ' She shall be as 
welcome to me as the music of heaven ’ 

Sir Marmaduke felt that he had nothing more to urge 
He had altogether abandoned that idea of havmg his 
revenge at the cost of the man's throat, and was quite 
convinced that reason could have no power with him 
He was already thinking that he would go away, straight 
to his lawyer, so that some step might be taken at once 
to stop, if possible, the taking away of tiie boy to 
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America, when the lock of the door was gently turned^ 
and the landlady entered the room 

‘You will excuse me, sir,* said the woman, ‘but if you 

be anything to this gentleman * 

‘Mrs Fuller, leave the room,’ said Trevelyan ‘I and 
the gentleman are engaged * 

‘I see you be engaged, and I do beg pardon I am t 
one as would intrude wilful, and, as for listening, or the 
likes of that, I scorn it But if this gentleman be any- 
thing to you, Mr Trevelyan * 

‘I am his wife’s father,* said Sir Marmaduke 
‘Like enough I was thinking perhaps so His lady 
was down here on Thursday, — sls sweet a lady as any 
gentleman need wish to stretch by his side ’ 

‘Mrs Fuller,’ said Trevelyan, marching up towards 
her, ‘I will not have this, and I desire 3iat you will 
retire from my room * 

But Mrs Fuller escaped roxmd the table, and would 
not be banished She got round the table, and came 
closely opposite to Sir Marmaduke ‘I don’t want to 
say nothing out of my place, sir,’ said she, ‘but some- 
thing ought to be done He am’t fit to be left to his- 
self, — ^not alone, — ^not as he is at present He am t, 
indeed, and I wouldn’t be doing my duty if I didn’t say 
so He has them sweats at night as’d be enough to kill 
any man, and he eats nothing, and he don’t do nothmg, 
and as for that poor little boy as is now in my own bed 
upstairs, if It wasn’t that I and my Bessy is fond of 
children, I don’t know what would become of that boy ’ 
Trevelyan, findmg it impossible to get rid of her, had 
stood quietly, while he listened to her ‘She has been 
good to my child,’ he said ‘I acknowledge it As for 
myself, I have not been well It is true But I am told 
that travel will set me on my feet again Change of air 
will do It ’ Not long since he had been urging the 
wretchedness of his own bodily health as a reason why 
his wife should yield to him, but now, when his sickness 
was brought as a charge against him, — ^was adduced as 
a reason why his friends should interfere, and look after 
him, and concern themselves m his affairs, he saw at 
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once that it was necessary that he should make little of 

his ailments 

‘Would It not be best, Trevelyan, that you should 
come with me to a doctor^’ said Sir Marmaduke 
‘No, — ^no I have my own doctor That is, I know 
the course which I should follow This place, though it 
IS good for the boy, has disagreed with me, and my life 
has not been altogether pleasant, — I may say, by no 
means pleasant T roubles have told upon me, but change 
of air will mend it all * 

T wish you w'ould come with me, at once, to London 
You shall come back, you know I will not detain you * 
‘Thank you, — ^no I will not trouble you That will 
do, Mrs Fuller You have mtended to do your duty, 
no doubt, and now you can go ’ Whereupon Mrs 
Fuller did go ‘I am obliged for your care. Sir Marma- 
duke, but I can really do very well without troubling you * 
‘You cannot suppose, Trevelyan, that we can allow 
things to go on like this ‘ 

‘And what do }ou mean to do?* 

‘Well, — I shall take advice I shall go to a lawyer, — 
and to a doctor, and perhaps to the Lord Chancellor, 
and all that kmd of thmg We can’t let things go on 
like this * 

‘You can do as you please,’ said Trevelyan, ‘but as 
you have threatened me, I must ask you to leave me * 
Sir Marmaduke could do no more, and could say no 
more, and he took his leave, shaking hands with the man, 
and speakmg to him with a courtesy which astonished 
himself It was impossible to maintain the strength of 
his mdignation against a poor creature who was so 
manifestly unable to guide himself But when he was in 
London he drove at once to the house of Dr Trite 
Turbury, and remained there till the doctor returned 
from his round of visits According to the gzeat 
authority, there was much still to be done before even 
the child could be rescued out of the father’s hands ‘I 
can’t act without the lawyers,’ said Dr Turbury But 
ne explamed to Sir Marmaduke what steps should be 
taken in such a matter 
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Trevelyan, in the mean time, clearly understanding 
that hostile measures would now be taken against him, 
set his mind to work to think how best he might escape 
at once to America with his boy 


CHAPTER LXX 

SHEWING WHATJ NORA ROWLEY THOUGHT 
ABOUT CARRIAGES 

S IR MARMADUKE, on his return home from Dr- 
Turbury s house, found that he had other domestic: 
troubles on hand over and above those arising from 
his elder daughter’s position Mr Hugh Stanbury had 
been m Manchester Street during his absence, and had 
asked for him, and, finding that he was away from home, 
had told his story to Lady Rowley When he had been 
shown up-stairs all the four daughters had been with 
their mother, but he had said a word or two signifying 
his desire to speak to Lady Rowley, and the three girls 
had left the room In this way it came to pass that he 
had to plead his cause before Nora s mother and her 
elder sister He had pleaded it well, and Lady Rowley’s 
heart had been well disposed towards him, but when 
she asked of his house and his home, his answer had been 
hardly more satisfactory than that of Alan«a«Dale 
There was little that he could call his own beyond ‘The 
blue vault of heaven ’ Had he saved any money? No, — 
not a shilling, — ^that was to say, — ^as he himself expressed 
It, — ^nothing that could be called money He had a few 
pounds by him, just to go on with What was his income ?■ 
Well, — ^last year he had made four hundred pounds, and 
this year he hoped to make something more He 
thought he could see his way plainly to five hundred a 
year Was it permanent, and if not, on what did it 
depend? He believed it to be as permanent as most 
other professional incomes, but was obliged to confess- 
that, as regarded the source from whence it was drawn 
at the present moment, it might be brought to an abrupt 
end any day by a disagreement between himself and 
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the editor of the D R Did he think that this was a 
fixed income? He did thmk that if he and the editor of 
the D R were to fall out, he could come across other 
editors who would gladly employ him Would he him- 
self feel safe m givmg his own sister to a man with such 
an mcome? In answer to this question, he started some 
rather bold doctrmes on the subject of matrimony in 
general, assertmg that safety was not desirable, that 
energy, patience, and mutual Confidence would be 
increased by the excitement of risk, and that in his 
opinion it behoved young men and young women to 
come together and get themselves married, even though 
there might be some not remote danger of distress 
before them He admitted that starvation would be 
disagreeable, — especially for children, m the eyes of 
their parents, — ^but alleged that children as a rule were 
not starved, and quoted the Scripture to prove that 
honest laborious men were not to be seen begging their 
bread m the streets He was very eloquent, but his 
eloquence itself was against him Both Lady Rowley 
and Mrs Trevelyan were afraid of such advanced 
opinions, and, al&ough everythmg was of course to 
be left, nominally, to the decision of Sir Marmaduke, 
they both declared that they could not recommend Sir 
Marmaduke to consent Lady Rowley said a word as 
to the expediency of taking Nora back with her to the 
Mandarins, pomtmg out what appeared to her then to 
be the necessity of taking Mrs Trevelyan with them 
also, and m saying this she hinted that if Nora were 
disposed to stand by her engagement, and Mr Stanbury 
equally so disposed, there might be some possibility of 
a marriage at a future period Only, in such case, there 
must be no correspondence In answer to this Hugh 
declared that he regarded such a scheme as being 
altogether bad The Mandarins were so very far dis- 
tant that he might as well be engaged to an angel in 
heaven N ora, if she were to go away now, would perhaps 
never come back again, and if she did come back, would 
oe an old woman, with hollow cheeks In replying to this 
proposition, he let fall an opinion that Nora was old 
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enough to judge for herself He said nothing about her 
actual age, and did not venture to plead that the young 
lady had a legal right to do as she liked with herself, 
but he made it manifest that such an idea was in his 
mind In answer to this. Lady Rowley asserted that 
Nora was a good girl, and would do as her father told 
her, but she did not venture to assert that Nora would 
give up her engagement Lady Rowley at last under- 
took to speak to Sir Rowley, and to speak also to her 
daughter Hugh was asked for his address, and gave 
that of the olfice of the D R He was always to be found 
there between three and five, and after that, four times 
a week, in the reporters’ gallery of the House of Com- 
mons Then he was at some pains to explain to Lady 
Rowley that though he attended the reporters’ gallery, 
he did not report himself It was his duty to write 
leading political articles, and, to enable him to do so, he 
attended the debates 

Before he went Mrs Trevelyan thanked him most 
cordially for the trouble he had taken in procuring for 
her the address at Willesden, and ga\ e him some account 
of the journey which she and her mother had made to 
River’s Cottage He agreed wuth both of them that 
the unfortunate man must now be regarded as being 
altogether out of his mind, and something w^as said as to 
the great wisdom and experience of Dr Trite Turbury 
Then Hugh Stanbury took his leave, and even Lady 
Rowley bade him adieu with kind cordiality I don’t 
wonder, mamma, that Nora should like him, said Mrs 
Trevelyan 

‘That is all very w^ell, my dear, and no doubt he is 
pleasant, and manly, and all that, — but really it would 
be almost like marrying a beggar ’ 

Tor myself,’ said Mrs Trevelyan, ‘if I could begin 
life again, I do not think that any temptation would 
induce me to place myself in a man’s power * 

Sir Marmaduke was told of all this on his return 
home, cind he asked many questions as to the nature of 
Stanbury’ s work When it was explained to him. 
Lady Rowley repeating as nearly as she could all that 
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Hugh had himself said about it, he expressed his 
opinion that ^writing for a penny newspaper was hardly 
more safe as a source of income than betting on horse 
races ‘I don’t see that it is wrong,’ said Mrs Tre- 
velyan 

1 say nothing about wrong I simply assert that it is 
uncertain The very existence of such a periodical must 
m Itself be most insecure ’ Sir Marmaduke, amidst the 
cares of his government at the Mandarins, had, perhaps, 
had no better opportunity of watching what was going 
on in the world of letters than had fallen to the lot of 
Miss Stanbury at Exeter 

‘I thmk your papa is right,’ said Lady Rowley 
'Of course I am right It is out of the question, and 
so Nora must be told * He had as yet heard nothing 
about Mr Glascock Had that misfortune been com- 
municated to him his cup would mdeed have been filled 
with sorrow to ovei flowing 

In the evening Nora was closeted with her father 
'Nora, my dear, you must understand, once and for 
ail, that this cannot be,’ said Sir Marmaduke The 
Governor, when he was not disturbed by outward 
circumstances, could assume a good deal of personal 
dignity, and could speak, especially to his children, with 
an air of indisputable authority 
‘What can’t be, papa^^’ said Nora 
Sir Marmaduke perceived at once that there was no 
indication of obedience m his daughter’s voice, and he 
prepared himself for battle He conceived himself to be 
very strong, and thought that his objections were so 
well founded that no one would deny their truth and that 
his daughter had not a leg to stand on ‘This, that your 
mamma tells me of about Mr Stanbury Do you know, 
my dear, that he has not a shilling m the world?’ 

‘I know that he has no fortune, papa, — if you mean 
that ’ 

‘And no profession either, — ^nothing that can be called 
a profession I do not wish to argue it, my dear, 
because there is no room for argument The whole 
thmg is prepostei ous I cannot but think ill of him for 
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having proposed it to you, for he must have known,— 
must have known, that a young man without an mcome 
cannot be accepted as a fittmg suitor for a gentleman's 
daughter As for yourself, I can only hope that you will 
get the little idea out of your head very quickly, — but 
mamma will speak to you about that What I want you 
to understand from me is this, — ^that there must be an 
end to It ' 

Nora listened to th»s speech m perfect silence, stand- 
mg before her father, and waitmg patiently till the 
last word of it should be pronounced Even when he 
had finished she still paused before she answered him 
Tapa,' she said at last, — and hesitated again before she 
went on 

‘Well, my dear * 

*I can not give it up * 

‘But you must give it up * 

‘No, papa I would do anything I could for you and 
mamma, but that is impossible * 

‘Why is It impossible?’ 

‘Because I love him so dearly ’ 

‘That is nonsense That is what all girls say when 
they choose to run against tlieir parents I tell you that 
It shall be given up I will not have him here I forbid 
you to see him It is quite out of the question that you. 
should marry such a man I do hope, Nora, that you* 
are not going to add to mamma’s difficulties and mine by 
being obstinate and disobedient ’ He paused a moment, 
and then added, ‘I do not thmk tliat there is anythmg 
more to be said ’ 

‘Papa ’ 

‘My dear, I think you had better say nothing further 
about It If you cannot bring yourself at the present 
moment to promise that there shall be an end of it, you 
had better hold your tongue You have heard what I 
say, and you have heard what mamma says I do not 
for a moment suppose that you dream of carrying on a 
communication with this gentleman m opposition to 
our wishes , 

‘But I do ' 
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‘Do what?’ 

‘Papa, you had better listen to me ’ Sir Marmaduke, 
when he heard this, assumed an air of increased 
authority, in which he intended that paternal anger 
should be visible, but he seated himself, and prepared 
to receive, at any rate, some of the arguments with 
which Nora intended to bolster up her bad cause ‘I 
have promised Mr Stanbury thaj I will be his wife ’ 

‘That IS all nonsense * 

‘Do listen to me, papa I have listened to you and 
you ought to listen to me I have promised him, and I 
must keep my promise I shall keep my promise if he 
wishes It There is a time when a girl must be supposed 
to know what is best for herself, — -just as there is for 
a man ’ 

‘I never heard such stuff m all my life Do you 
mean that you’ll go out and marry him like a beggar, 
with nothing but what you stand up m, with no friend 
to be with you, an outcast, thrown offby your mother, — 
with your father’s — curse?’ 

‘Oh, papa, do not say that You would not curse me 
You could not ’ 

‘If you do It at all, that will be the way ’ 

‘That will not be the way, papa You could not treat 
me like that ’ 

‘And how are you proposing to treat me?’ 

‘But, papa, m whatever way I do it, I must do it I do 
not say to-day or to-morrow, but it must be the mten- 
tion and purpose of my life, and I must declare that it is, 
everywhere I have made up my mind about it I am 
engaged to him, and I shall always say so, — ^unless he 
breaks it I don’t care a bit about fortune I thought I 
did once, but I have changed all that ’ 

‘Because this scoundrel has talked sedition to you ’ 
‘He is not a scoundrel, papa, and he has not talked 
sedition I don’t know what sedition is I thought it 
me^t treason, and I’m sure he is not a traitor He has 
m^e me love him, and I shall be true to him ’ 
Hereupon Sir Marmaduke began almost to weep 
inere came first a half-smothered oath and then a sob, 
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and he walked about the room, and struck the table with 
his fist, and rubbed his bald head impatiently with his 
hand ‘Nora,* he said, ‘I thought you were so different 
from this ’ If I had believed Ihis of you, you never should 
have come to England with Emily ’ 

‘It IS too late for that now, papa * 

‘Your mamma always told me that you had such 
excellent ideas about marriage ’ 

‘So I have, — I think,’ said she, smiling 
‘She always believed that you would make a match 
that would be a credit to the family ’ 

‘I tried It, papa, — ^the sort of match that you mean 
Indeed I was mercenary enough m what I believed to be 
my views of life I meant to marry a rich man, — ^if I 
could, and did not think much whether I should love 

him or not But when the rich man came ’ 

‘What rich man?** 

‘I suppose mamma has told you about Mr Glascock ’ 
‘Who is Mr Glascock? I have not heard a word 
about Mr Glascock ’ Then Nora was forced to tell her 
story, — ^was called upon to tell it with all its aggravating 
details By degrees Sir Marmaduke learned that this 
Mr Glascock, who had desired to be his son-in-law, 
was in very truth the heir to the Peterborough title and 
estates, — ^would have been such a son-m-law as almost 
to compensate, by the bnlhance of the connection, for 
that other unfortunate alliance He could hardly control 
his agony when he was made to understand that this 
embryo peer had in truth been in earnest ‘Do you mean 
that he went down after you mto Devonshire?* 

‘Yes, papa * 

‘And you refused him then, — z, second time?* 

‘Yes, papa * 

‘Why, — why, — ^why? You say yourself that you 
liked him, — ^that you thought that you would accept him * 
‘Wlien It came to speaking the word, papa, I found 
that I could not pretend to love him when I did not love 
him I did not care for him, — and I liked somebody else 
so much better* I just told him the plam truth, — ^andso 
he went away * 
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The thought of all that he had lost, of all that might 
so easily have been his, for a time overwhelmed Sir 
Marmaduke, and drove the very memory of Hugh 
Stanbury almost out of his^head He could understand 
that a girl should not marry a man whom she did not 
like, but he could not understand how any girl should 
not love such a suitor as was Mr Glascock And had 
she accepted this pearl of men, with her position, with 
her manners and beauty and appeSrance, such a connec- 
tion would have been as good as an assured marriage 
for every one of Sii Marmaduke’s numerous daughters 
Nora was just the woman to look like a great lady, a 
lady of high rank, — such a lady as could almost com- 
mand men to come and throw themselves at her 
unmarried sisters' feet Sir Marmaduke had believed 
m his daughter Nora, had looked forward to see her do 
much for the family, and, when the crash had come 
upon the Trevelyan household, had thought almost as 
much of her mjured prospects as he had of the misfor- 
tune of her sister But now it seemed that more than all 
the good things of what he had dreamed had been pro- 
posed to this unruly girl, m spite of that great crash,— 
and had been rejected* And he saw more than this, 
— ^as he thought These good things would have been 
accepted had it not been for this rascal of a penny-a- 
liner, this friend of that other rascal Trevelyan, who had 
come m the way of their family to destroy the happiness 
of them all* Sir Marmaduke, in speaking of Stanbury 
after this, would constantly call him a penny-a-liner, 
thinking that the contamination of the penny communi- 
cated Itself to all transactions of the Daily Record 

You have made your bed for yourself, Nora, and you 
must lie upon it ' 

7ust so, papa ' 

'I mean that, as you have refused Mr Glascock's 
offer, you can never again hope for such an openmg m 
life ’ 

‘Of course I cannot I am not such a child as to 
®*^Ppose that there are many Mr Glascocks to come and 
run after me And if there were ever so many, papa, it 
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would be no good As you say, I have chosen for my- 
self, and I must put up with it When I see the carriages 
going about in the streets, and remember how often I 
shall have to go home in an omnibus, I do think about it 
a good deal ’ 

‘I’m afraid you will think when it is too late ’ 

‘It isn’t that I don’t like carnages, papa I do like 
them, and oietty dresses, and brooches, and men and 
women who have nqthing to do, and balls, and the 

opera, but 1 love this man, and that is more to me 

than all the rest I cannot help myself, if it were ever 
so Papa, you mustn’t be angry \\ith me Pray, pray, 
pray do not say that horrid word again ’ 

This was the end of the interview Sir Marmaduke 
found that he had nothing further to say Nora, when 
she reached her last praver to her father, referring to 
that curse with which he had threatened her, was herself 
in tears, and was leaning on him with her head against 
his shoulder Of course ne did not say a word which 
could be understood as sanctioning her engagement 
with Stanbury He was as strongly determined as ever 
that It was his duty to save her from the penis of such 
a marriage as that But, nevertheless, he was so far 
overcome by her as to be softened in his manners 
towards her He kissed her as he left her, and told her 
to go to her mother Then he went out and thought of 
it all, and felt as though Paradise had been opened to 
his child and she had refused to enter the gate 


CHAPTER LXXI 

SHEWING WHAT HXjGH STANBURY THOUGHT 
ABOUT THE DUTY OF MAN 

I N the conference w^hich took place between Sir 
Marmaduke and his wife after the interview between 
him and Nora, it was his idea that nothmg further 
should be done at all ‘I don’t suppose the man will 
come here if he be told not,* said Sir Marmaduke, ‘and 
if he does, Nora of course will not see him ’ He then 
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suggested that Nora would of course go back with 
them to title Mandarins, and that when once there she 
would not be able to see Stanbury any more ‘There 
must be no correspondence or anything of that sort, and 
so the thing will die away " But Lady Rowley declared 
that this would not quite suffice jMr Stanbury had 
made his offer m due form, and must be held to be 
entitled to an answer Sir Marmaduke, therefore, 
wrote the followmg letter to the ‘penny-a-liner,’ miti- 
gating the asperity of his language m compliance with 
his wife’s counsels 

‘Manchester Street, April 20th, 186 — 

‘My Dear Sir, — 

‘Lady Rowley has told me of your proposal to my 
daughter Nora, and she has told me also what she learned 
from you as to your circumstances m life I need hardly 
point out to you that no father would be justified m 
givmg his daughter to a gentleman upon so small an 
income, and upon an income so very insecure 

‘I am obliged to refuse my consent, and I must there- 
fore ask you to abstam from visiting and from communi- 
cating with my daughter 

‘Yours faithfully, 

‘Marmaduxe Rowley 

‘Hugh Stanbury, Esq ’ 

This letter was directed to Stanbury at the office of 
the D R , and Sir Marmaduke, as he wrote the per- 
nicious address, felt himself mjured in that he was 
compelled to write about his daughter to a man so cir- 
cumstanced Stanbury, when he got the letter, read 
It hastily and then threw it aside He knew what it 
would contain before he opened it He had heard 
enough from Lady Rowley to be aware that Sir Marma- 
duke would not welcome him as a son-in-law Indeed, 
he had never expected such welcome He was half- 
ashamed of his own suit because of the lowliness of his 
position,— -half-regretful that he should have induced 
such a girl as Nora Rowley to give up for his sake her 
Hopes of magnificence and splendour But Sir Marma- 
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duke’s letter did not add anything to this feeling He 
read it again, and smiled as he told himself that the 
father would certainly be very weak in the hands of his 
daughter Then he went to work agam at his article 
with a persistent resolve that so small a trifle as such 
a note should have no effect upon his daily work Of 
course Sir Marmaduke would refuse his consent Of 
course it would be for him, Stanbury, to marry the girl 
he loved in opposition to her father Her father indeed* 
If Nora chose to tak^ him, — and as to that he was very 
doubtful as to Nora’s wisdom, — but if Nora would take 
him, what was any father’s opposition to him He 
wanted nothing from N ora’s father He was not looking 
for money witJi his wife, — ^nor for fashion, nor counte- 
nance Such a Bohemian was he that he would be quite 
satisfied if his girl would walk out to him, and become 
his wife, with any mommg-gown on and with any old 
hat that might come readiest to hand He wanted 
neither cards, nor breakfast, nor carnages, nor fine 
clothes If his Nora should choose to come to him as she 
was, he having had all previous necessary arrangements 
duly made, — such as calling of banns or procuring of 
licence if possible, — ^he thought that a father’s opposi- 
tion would almost add some^ing to the pleasure of the 
occasion So he pitched the letter on one side, and went 
on with his article And he finished his article, but it 
may be doubted whether it was completed with the full 
strength and pith needed for moving the pulses of the 
national mind, — ^as they should be moved by leading 
articles in the DR As he was writing he was tlimkmg 
of Nora, — and thinking of the letter which Nora’s 
father had sent to him Trivial as was the letter, he 
could not keep himself from repeating the words of it 
to himself * ‘ ‘Need hardly pomt out,” — oh , needn’t he 
Then why does he? Refusing his consent* I wonder 
what the old buffers think is the meaning of their con- 
sent, when they are speaking of daughters old enough 
to manage for themselves? Abstam from visitmg or 
communicating with her* But if she visits and com- 
municates with me, — ^what then? I canT force my way 
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into the house, but she can force her way out Does he 
imagine that she can be locked up in the nursery or put 
into the corner^* So he argued with himself, and by such 
arguments he brought himself to the conviction that 
It would be well for him to answer Sir Marmaduke's 
letter This he did at once, — before leavmg the office 
of the D R 

'250, Fleet Street, 20th April 

*My Dear Sir Marmaduke Ro'vfLEY, — 

have just received your letter, and am indeed sorry 
that Its contents should be so little favourable to my 
hopes I understand that your objection to me is 
simply m regard to the smallness and msecurity of my 
mcome On the first point I may say that I have fair 
hopes that it may be at once increased As to the second, 
I believe I may assert that it is as sure at least as the 
mcome of other professional men, such as barristers, 
merchants, and doctors I cannot promise to say that 
I will not see your daughter If she desires me to do so, 
of course I shall be guided by her views I wish that I 
might be allowed an opportunity of seeing you, as I 
think I could reverse or at least mitigate some of the 
objections which you feel to our marriage 

‘Yours most faithfully, 

‘Hugh Stanbury ’ 

On the next day but one Sir Marmaduke came to him 
He was sittmg at the office of the D R , in a very small 
and dirty room at the back of the house, and Sir Marma- 
duke found his way thither through a confused crowd of 
compositors, pressmen, and pnnters’ boys He thought 
that he had never before been in a place so foul, so 
dark, so crowded, and so comfortless He himself was 
accustomed to do his work, out m the Islands, with 
m^y of the appanages of vice-royalty around him He 
had his secretary, and his private secretary, and his 
imer-room, and his waiting-room, andnotunfrequently 
he had the honour of a dusky sentinel walkmg before 
me door through which he was to be approached He 
had an idea that all gentlemen at their work had 
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comfortable appurtenances around them, — ^such as 
carpets, dispatch-boxes, unlimited stationery, easy 
chairs for temporary leisure, big table-space, and a 
small world of books around them to give at least a 
look of erudition to their pursuits There was nothing 
of the kind in the miserably dark room occupied by 
Stanbury He was sitting at a wretched little table on 
which there was nothmg but a morsel of blotting paper, 
a small mk-bottle, and the paper on which he was 
scribbling There was no carpet there, and no dispatch- 
box, and the only book in the room was a little dog’s- 
eared dictionary ‘Sir Marmaduke, I am so much 
obliged to you for coming,’ said Hugh ‘I fear you will 
find this place a little rough, but we shall be all alone ’ 
‘The place, Mr Stanbury, will not signify, I think * 
‘Kot in the least, — if you don’t mmd it I got your 
letter, you know. Sir Marmaduke ’ 

‘And I have had your reply I have come to you 
because you have expressed a wish for an interview, — 
but I do not see that it will do any good ’ 

‘You are very kind for coming, indeed. Sir Marma- 
duke, — ^very kind I thought I might explam some- 
thing to you about my income ’ 

‘Can you tell me that you have any permanent 
mcome?’ 

‘It goes on regularly from month to month,’ — Sir 
Marmaduke did not feel the slightest respect for an 
income that was paid monthly According to his ideas, 
a gentleman’s income should be paid quart^ly, or 
perhaps half-yearly According to his view, a monthly 
salary was only one degree better than weekly wages, — 
‘and I suppose that is permanence,’ said Hugh Stanbury 
‘I cannot say that I so regard it ’ 

‘A barrister gets his, you know, very irregularly 
There is no saying when he may have it ’ 

‘But a barrister’s profession is recognised as a pro- 
fession among gentlemen, Mr Stanbury ’ 

‘And is not ours recognised? Which of us, barristers 
or men of literature, have the most effect on the world 
at large? Who is most thought of in London, Sir 
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Marmaduke, — the Lord Chancellor or the Editor of the 
‘ Jupiter”?' 

The Lord Chancellor a great deal,’ said Sir 
Marmaduke, quite dismayed by the audacity of the 
question 

‘By no means. Sir Marmaduke,’ said Stanbury, 
throwmg out his hand before him so as to give the 
energy of action to his w ords He has the higher rank 
I will admit that ’ ^ 

‘I should think so,* said Sir Marmaduke 
‘And the larger income ’ 

‘Very much larger, I should say,’ said Sir Marma- 
duke, with a smile 
‘And he wears a wig * 

‘Yes, — ^he wears a wig,’ said Sir Marmaduke, hardly 
knowmg in what spirit to accept this assertion 

‘And nobody cares one brass button for him or his 
opmions,’ said Stanbury, bringing down his hand 
heavily on the little table for the sake of emphasis 
‘What, sir''* 

‘If you’ll think of it, it is so ’ 

‘Nobod} cares for the Lord Chancellor’’ It certainly 
IS the fact that gentlemen living in the Mandarm 
Islands do think more of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Lord Mayor, and the Lord-Lieutenant, and the Lord 
Chamberlain, than they whose spheres of life bring 
them mto closer contact with those august functionaries 
‘I presume, Mr Stanbury, that a connection with a 
penny newspaper makes such opmions as these almost 
a necessity ’ 

‘Quite a necessity. Sir Marmaduke No man can hold 
his own in print, now-a-days, unless he can see the 
difference between tinsel and gold ’ 

‘And the Lord Chancellor, of course, is tinsel ’ 

‘I do not say so He may be a great lawyer, — and very 
useful But his lordship, and his wig, and his woolsack, 
are tinsel m comparison with the real power possessed 
by the editor of a leadmg newspaper If the Lord 
Chancellor w^ere to go to bed for a month, would he be 
much missed?’ 
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‘I don’t know, sir Tm not in the secrets of the 
Cabinet I should think he would ’ 

‘About as much as my grandmother, — ^but if the 
Editor of the “Jupiter ’ were to be taken ill, it would 
work quite a commotion For myself I should be glad, 
— on public grounds, — because I don’t like his mode of 
business But it would have an effect, — because he is a 
leading man ’ 

‘I don’t see what all this leads to, Mr Stanbury * 
‘Only to this, — tha\ we who write for the press think 
that our calling is recognised, and must be recognised 
as a profession Talk of permanence, Sir Marmaduke, 
are not the newspapers permanent IDo not they come 
out regularly every day, — and more of them, and still 
more of them, are always coming out^^ You do not 
expect a collapse among them ’ 

‘There will be plenty of newspapers, I do not doubt, — 
more than plenty, perhaps ’ 

‘Somebody must write them, — and the writers will 
be paid ’ 

‘Anybody could write the most of them, I should 
say ’ 

‘I wish you would try, Sir Marmaduke Just try your 
hand at a leading article to-night, and read it yourself 
to-morrow morning ’ 

‘I’ve a great deal too much to do, Mr Stanbury ’ 
‘Just so You have, no doubt, the affairs of your 
Government to look to We are all so apt to ignore the 
work of our neighbours' It seems to me that I could go 
over and govern the Mandarins without the slightest 
trouble in the world But, no doubt, I am mistaken, — 
just as you are about writing for the newspapers ’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Sir Marmaduke, rising from his 
chair with dignity, ‘that I called here to discuss such 
matters as these As it happens, you, Mr Stanbury, 
are not the Governor of the Mandarins, and I have not 
the honour to write for the columns of the penny news- 
paper with 'which you are associated It is therefore 
useless to discuss what either of us might do in the 
position held by the other ’ 
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‘Altogether useless. Sir Marmaduke, — except just 
for the fun of the thing ’ 

‘I do not see the fun, Mr Stanbury I came here, at 
}our request, to hear 'what you might have to urge 
against the decision \vhich I expressed to you m 
reference to my daughter As it seems that you 
have nothing to urge, I will not take up your time 
further ’ 

‘But I have a great deal to urge, and have urged a 
great deal ’ 

^Have you, mdeed^^* 

‘You have complained that my work is not permanent 
I have shewn that it is so permanent that there is no 
possibility of Its coming to an end There must be 
newspapers, and the people trained to write them must 
be employed I have been at it now about two years 
You know what I earn Could I have got so far in so 
short a time as a lawyer, a doctor, a clergyman, a 
soldier, a sailor, a Government clerk, or in any of those 
employments which you choose to call professions'* I 
thmk that is urgmg a great deal I think it is urging 
everything * 

‘Very well, Mr Stanbury I have listened to you, and 
m a certain degree I admire your, — your, — ^your zeal 
and ingenuitv , shall I say ’ 

‘I didn't mean to call for admiration. Sir Marmaduke, 
but suppose you say, — ^good sense and discrimination ' 

‘Let that pass You must permit me to remark that 
your position is not such as to justify me in trusting my 
daughter to your care As my mind on that matter is 
quite made up, as is that also of Lady Rowley, I must 
ask you to give me your promise that your suit to my 
daughter shall be discontinued ' 

hat does she say about it, Sir Marmaduke?’ 

‘WTiat she has said to me has been for my ears, and 
not for 3'ours ’ 

‘What I say is for her ears and for yours, and for 
her mother’s ears, and for the ears of any who may 
choose to hear it I will never give up my suit to your 
daughter till I am forced to do so by a full conviction 
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that she has given me up It is best to be plain. Sir 
Marmaduke, of course ' 

‘I do not understand this, Mr Stanbury ’ 

1 mean to be quite clear ’ 

‘I have always thought that when a gentleman was 
told by the head of a family that he could not be made 
welcome in that family, it was considered to be the duty 
of that gentleman, — ^as a gentleman, — ^to abandon his 
vain pursuit I have iDeen brought up with that idea * 
‘And I, Sir Marmaduke, have been brought up in the 
idea that when a man has won the affections of a woman. 
It IS the duty of that man, — as a man , — to stick to her 
through thick and thm, and I mean to do my duty, 
according to my idea * 

‘Then, sir, I have nothing further to say, but to take 
my leave I must only caution you not to enter my 
doors * As the passages were dark and intricate, it was 
necessary that Stanbury should shew Sir Marmaduke 
out, and this he did m silence When they parted each 
of them lifted his hat, and not a word more was said 
That same night there was a note put into Nora*s 
hands as she was following her mother out of one of the 
theatres In the confusion she did not even see the 
messenger who had handed it to her Her sister Lucy 
saw that she had taken the note, and questioned her 
about It afterwards, — ^with discretion, however, and in 
privacy This was the note — 

‘Dearest Love, 

‘I have seen your father, who is stern, — after the 
manner of fathers What granite equals a parent*s 
flinty bosom f For myself, I do not prefer clandestme 
arrangements and rope-ladders, and you, dear, have 
nothing of the Lydia about you But I do like my own 
way, and like it especially when you are at the end of 
the path It is quite out of the question that you should 
go back to those islands I think I am justified in already 
assuming enough of the husband to declare that such 
going back must not be held for a moment m question 
My proposition is that you should authorr^ me to make 
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such arrangements as may be needed, m regard to 
licence, banns, or whatever else, and that you should 
then simply walk from the house to the church and 
marry me You are of age, and can do as you please 
Neither your father nor mother can have any right to 
stop you I do not doubt but that your mother would 
accompany you, if she were fully satisfied of your 
purpose Write to me to the D 

‘Your own, ever and ever, and always, 

‘H S 

*I shall try and get this given to you as you leave the 
theatre If it should fall into other hands, I don’t much 
care Tm not m the least ashamed of what I am doing, 
and I hope that you are not ’ 

CHAPTER LXXII 

THE DELIVERY OF THE LAMB 

I T is hoped that a certain quarter of lamb will not 
have been forgotten, — a quarter of lamb tiiat was 
sent as a peace-offermg from Exeter to Nuncombe 
Putney by the hands of Miss Stanbury’s Martha, not 
with purposes of corruption, not mtended to buy back 
the aUegiance of Dorotliy, — ^folded delicately and temp- 
tingly m one of the best table napkins, with no idea 
of bribery, but sent as presents used to be sent of old 
m the trains of great ambassadors as signs of friend- 
ship and marks of true respect Miss Stanbury was, no 
doubt, most anxious that her niece should return to her, 
but was not, herself, low spirited enough to conceive 
that a quarter of lamb could be efficacious in procuring 
such return If it might be that Dorothy’s heart could 
be touched by mention of the wearmess of her aunt’s 
solitary life, and if, therefore, she would return, it would 
be veiy well, but it could not be well so, unless the offer 
should come from Dorothy herself All of which 
MartM had been made to understand by her mistress, 
cc^iderabie ingenuity havmg been exercised m the 
matter on each side 
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On her arrival at Lessboro’, Martha had hired a fiy, 
and been driven out to Nuncombe Putney, but she felt, 
she knew not why, a dislike to be taken in her carriage 
to the door of the cottage, and was put down in the 
middle of the village, from whence she walked out to 
Mrs Stanbury’s abode, with the basket upon her arm 
It was a good half mile, and the lamb was heavy, for 
Miss Stanbury had suggested that a bottle of sherry 
should be put in under the napkm, — and Martha was 
becommg tired of her burden, when, — ^whom should she 
see on the road before her but Brooke Burgess ^ As she 
said herself afterwards, it immediately occurred to her, 
‘that all the fat was in the fire ’ Here had this young 
man come down, passing through Exeter without even 
a visit to Miss Stanbury, and had clandestinely sought 
out the young woman whom he wasn't to marry, and 
here was the young woman herself flying in her aunt’s 
face, when one scratch of a pen might rum them both^ 
Martha entertained a sacred, awful, overcoming feeling 
about her mistress's will That she was to have some- 
thing herself she supposed, and her anxiety was not on 
that score, but she had heard so much about it, had 
realised so fully the great power which Miss Stanbury 
possessed, and had had her own feelmgs so rudely 
invaded by alterations m Miss Stanbury’ s plans, that 
she had come to entertain an idea that ^ persons 
around her should contmually bear that will m their 
memory Hugh had undoubtedly been her favourite, 
and, could Martha have dictated the will herself, she 
would still have made Hugh the heir, but she had 
realised the resolution of her mistress so far as to confess 
that the bulk of the property was to go back to a Burgess 
But there were very many Burgesses, and here was the 
one who had been selected flying m the very face of the 
testatrix* What was to be done? Were she to go back 
and not tell her mistress that she had seen Brooke 
Burgess at Nuncombe then, — ^should the fact be found 
out, — ^would the devoted anger of Miss Stanbury fall 
upon her own head? It would be absolutely necessary 
that she should tell the story, let the consequences be 
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what they might, — but the consequences, probably, 
would be very dreadful *Mr Brooke, that is not you?' 
she said, as she came up to him, putting her basket 
down in the middle of the dusty road 

Then who can it be?’ said Biooke, giving her his 
hand to shake 

‘But what do bring you here, Mr Brooke? Goodness 
me, what will missus say?’ 

‘I shall make that all straight I’m going back to 
Exeter to-morrow ’ Then there were many questions 
and many answers He was sojourning at Mrs Croc- 
ket’s, and had been there for the last two days ‘Dear, 
dear, dear,’ she said over and over again ‘Deary me, 
deary mef’ and then she asked him whether it was ‘all 
along of Miss Dorothy’ that he had come Of course, it 
was all along of Miss Dorothy Brooke made no secret 
about It He had come down to see Dorothy’s mother 
and sister, and to say a bit of his own mmd about future 
affairs, — ^and to see the beauties of the country When 
he talked about the beauties of the country, Martha 
looked at him as the people of Lessboro’ and Nuncombe 
Putney should have looked at Colonel Osborne, when he 
talked of the church porch at Cockchaffington ‘Beauties 
the countries, Mr Brooke, — ^you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself’’ said Martha 
^ ‘But I ain’t, — ^the least m the world,’ said Brooke 
rThen Martha took up her basket, and went on to the 
^ttage, which had been close in sight during their 
^Hjversation in the road She felt angry with Dorothy 
fc such matters a woman is always angry with the 
'poman, — who has probably been quite passive, and 
tamely with the man, who is ever the real trans- 
^essor Having a man down after her at Nuncombe 
vBpiey’ It had never struck Maitha as very horrible 
Brooke Burgess should fall in love with Dorothy m 
— ^l>ut this meetmg, in the remoteness of the 
out of sight even of the village, was almost 
and ail, too, with Miss Stanbury’s will just, 
might say, on the balance’ Dorothy ought to 
H^feuried herself rather thm have, allowed Brooks to 
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see her at Nuncombc Putney, and Dorothy’s mother 
and Priscilla must be worse She trudged on, however, 
with her lamb, and soon found herself in the presence 
of the three ladies 
'What, — Martha said Dorothy 
*Yes, miss, — ^here I am I’d have been here half-an- 
hour ago amost, if I hadn’t been stopped on the road ’ 
‘And who stopped you?’ asked Priscilla 
‘Why, — Mr Brooke, of course ’ 

‘And what did Mr Brooke say to you?* asked 
Dorothy 

Martha perceived at once that Dorothy was quite 
radiant She told her mistress that she had never seen 
Miss Dorothy look half so comely before ‘Laws, 
ma’am, she brightened up and speckled about, till it 
did your heart good to see her m spite of all ’ But this 
was some time afterwards 

‘He didn’t say very much,* replied Martha, gravely 
‘But I’ve got very much to tell you,’ continued 
Dorothy ‘I’m engaged to be married to Mr Brooke, 
and you must congratulate me It is settled now, and 
mamma and my sister know all about it * 

Martha, when she was thus asked directly for con- 
gratulation, hardly knew at once hoW to express herself 
Being fully aware of Miss Stanbury’s objection to the 
marriage, she could not venture to express her appro- 
bation of It It was very improper, in Martha’s mind, 
that any young woman should have a follower, when 
the ‘missus’ didn’t approve of it She understood well 
enough that, in that matter of followers, privileges are 
allowed to young ladies which are not accorded to maid 
servants A young lady may do things, — ^have young 
men to walk and talk with them, to dance with them and 
embrace them, and perhaps even more than this, — when 
for half so much a young woman would be turned into the 
streets without a character Maitha knew all this, and 
knew also that Miss Dorothy, though her mother lived 
m a very little cottage, was not altogether debarred, m 
the matter of followers, from the privileges of a lady 
But yet Miss Dorothy’s position was so very peculiar’ 

‘;o7 Y 
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Look at that will, — or, rather, at that embryo will, 
which might be made any day, which now probably 
would be made, and which might affect them both so 
terribly* People who have not got money should not 
fly in the face of those who have Such at least was 
Martha’s opinion very strongly How could she con- 
gratulate Miss Dorothy under the existing circum- 
stances do hope you will be happy, miss, — that you 
knows,* said Martha, in her difficulty ‘And now, 
ma’am, — miss, I mean,’ she added, correcting herself, 
m obedience to Miss Stanbury’s direct orders about the 
present, — ‘missus has just sent me over with a bit of 
lamb, and a letter as is here m the basket, and to ask 
how you is, — and the other ladies * 

‘We are very much obliged,’ said Mrs Stanbury, 
who had not understood the point of Martha’s speech 

‘My sister is. I’m sure,’ said Priscilla, who had under- 
stood It 

Dorothy had taken the letter, and had gone aside 
with It, and was reading it very carefully It touched 
her nearly, and there had come tears into both her eyes, 
as she dwelt upon it There was something in her aunt’s 
allusion to the condition of unmarried women which 
came home to her especially She knew her aunt’s past 
history, and now she knew, or hoped that she knew, 
something of her own future destiny Her aunt was 
desolate, whereas upon her the world smiled most 
benignly Brooke had just mformed her that he intended 
to make her his wife as speedily as possible, — ^with her 
aunt’s consent if possible, but if not, then without it 
He had ridiculed tiie idea of his being stopped by Miss 
Stanbury’s threats, and had said all this in such fashion 
that even Priscilla herself had only listened and obeyed 
He had spoken not a word of his own mcome, and none 
of them had dreamed even of asking him a question He 
had been as a god in the little cottage, and all of them 
had been ready to fall down and worship him Mrs 
Stanbury had not known how to treat him with sufficient 
deference, and, at the same time, with sufficient aflfec- 
lion He had kissed them all round, and Priscilla had 
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felt an elation which was hardly intelligible to herself 
Dorothy, who was so much honoured, had come to 
enjoy a status in her mother’s estimation very different 
from that which she had previously possessed, and had 
grown to be quite beautiful m her mother’s eyes 
There was once a family of three ancient maiden 
ladies, much respected and loved in the town in which 
they lived Their manners of life were well known 
among their friends, '‘and excited no surprise, but a 
stranger to the locality once asked of the elder why Miss 
Matilda, the younger, always went first out of the room? 
‘Matilda once had an offer of marriage,’ said the dear 
simple old lady, who had never been so graced, and 
who felt that such an episode m life was quite sufficient 
to bestow brevet rank It was believ ed by Mrs Stan- 
bury that Dorothy’s honours would be carried further 
than those of Miss Matilda, but there was much of 
the same feeling in the bosom of the mother towards 
the fortunate daughter, who, in the eyes of a man, had 
seemed goodly enough to be his wife 

With this swelling happiness round her heart, 
Dorothy read her aunt’s letter, and was infinitely 
softened had gotten somehow to love to see your 
pretty face ’ Dorothy had thought little enough of her 
own beauty, but she liked being told by her aunt that her 
face had been found to be pretty T am very desolate 
and solitary here,’ her aunt said , and then had come those 
words about the state of maiden women, — and then those 
other words, about women’s duties, and her aunt’s 
prayer on her behalf ‘Dear Dorothy, be not such a 
one ’ She held the letter to her lips and to her bosom, 
and could hardly continue its perusal because of her 
tears Such prayers from the aged addressed to the 
young are generally held in light esteem, but this 
adjuration was valued by the girl to whom it was 
addressed She put together the invitation, — or rather 
the permission accorded to her, to make a visit to 
Exeter, — and the intimation in the postscript that 
Martha knew her mistress’s mmd, and then she returned 
to the sitting-room, m which Martha was still seated 
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with her mother, and took the old servant apart 

‘Martha,' she said, ‘is my aunt happy now?' 

‘WeU,— miss ’ 

‘Siie IS strong again, is she not?' 

‘Sir Peter says she is getting well, and Mr Martm — , 
but Mr Martin isn't much account ’ 

‘She eats and drinks again?' 

‘Pretty well, — ^not as it used to be, you know, miss 
I tell her she ought to go somefvheres, — but she don’t 
hke mo vmg nohow She never did I tell her if she’d go 
to Dawlish,— just for a week But she don't think there ’s 
a bed fit to sleep on, nowhere, except just her own ' 

‘She would go if Sir Peter told her ’ 

‘She says that these movmgs are newfangled fashions, 
and that the air didn't use to want changing for folk 
when she was young I heard her tell Sir Peter herself, 
that if she couldn't live at Exeter, she would die there 
She won't go nowheres. Miss Dorothy She ain’t careful 
to live ' 

‘Tell me something, Martha, will you?' 

‘What IS It, Miss Dorothy?' 

‘Be a dear good woman now, and tell me true Would 
she be better if I were with her?' 

‘She don’t like bemg alone, miss I don’t know 
nobody as does ’ 

‘But now, about Mr Brooke, you know ' 

‘Yes, Mr Brooke f That's it' 

‘Of course, Martha, I love him better than anything 
m all the world I can't tell you how it was, but I think 
I loved him the very first moment I saw him ' 

‘Dear, dear, dear^* 

‘I couldn’t help it, Martha, — ^but it's no good talking 
about it, for of course I shan't try to help it now Only 
this, — ^that I would do anythmg in the world for my 
aunt, — except that ' 

‘But she don’t like it. Miss Dorothy That is the 
truth, you know * 

‘It can’t be helped now, Martha, and of course she'll 
be told at once Shall I go and tell her? I'd go to-day 
if you thmk she would like it ' 
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‘And Mr Brooke J"* 

‘He IS to go to-morrow ’ 

‘And will you leave him here^"’ 

‘Why not'* Nobody will hurt him I don’t mind a bit 
about having him with me now But I can tell you this 
When he went away from us once it made me very 
unhappy Would Aunt Stanbury be glad to see me, 
Martha''’ 

Martha’s reserve w^s at last broken down, and she 
expressed herself in strong language There was no- 
thing on earth her mistress wanted so much as to have 
her favourite niece back again Martha acknowledged 
that there were great difficulties about Brooke Burgess, 
and she did not see her way clearly through them 
Dorothy declared her purpose of telling her aunt 
boldly, — at once Martha shook her head, admiring the 
hones^ and courage, but doubting the result She 
understood better than did any one else the peculiarity 
of mind which made her mistress specially anxious that 
none of the Stanbury family should enjoy any portion of 
the Burgess money, beyond that which she herself had 
saved out of the income There had been moments in 
which Martha had hoped that this prejudice might be 
overcome in favour of Hugh, but it had become stronger 
as the old woman grew to be older and more feeble, — 
and It was believed now to be settled as Fate ‘She’d 
sooner give it all to old Barty over the way,’ Martha 
had once said, ‘than let it go to her own kith and kin 
And if she do hate any human creature, she do hate 
Barty Burgess ’ She assented, however, to Dorothy’s 
proposal, and, though Mrs Stanbury and Priscilla were 
astounded by the precipitancy of the measure they did 
not attempt to oppose it 

‘And what am I to do said Brooke, when he was told 
‘You’ll come to-morrow, of course,’ said Dorothy 
‘But It may be that the two of us together wiU be too 
many for the dear old lunatic * 

‘You shan’t call her a lunatic, Brooke She isn’t so 
much a lunatic as you are, to run counter to her, and 
disobey her, and all that kind of thing ’ 
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‘And how about yourself?’ 

‘How can I help it, Brooke? It is you that say it must 
be so ’ 

‘Of course it must Who is to be stayed from doing 
what IS reasonable because an old woman has a bee on 
her bonnet I don’t belie\e m people’s wills ’ 

‘She can do what she likes about it, Brooke ’ 

‘Of course she can, and of course she will What I 
mean is that it ne\er pays to do this or that because 
somebody may alter his will, or may make a will, or 
may not make a will You become a slave for life, and 
then your dead tyrant leaves you a mourning-nng, and 
grins at you out of his grave Ail the same she’ll kick 
up a row, I fancy, and you’ll have to bear the worst of it * 
‘I’ll tell her the truth, and if she be very angry, I’ll 
just come home again But I think I’ll come home to- 
morrow any way, so that I’ll pass you on the road That 
wiE be best She won’t want us both together Only 
then, Brooke, I shan’t see you again ’ 

‘Not till June * 

‘And is It to be really m June?’ 

‘You say you don’t like May ’ 

‘You are such a goose, Brooke It will be May 
almost to-morrow I shall be such a poor wife for you, 
Brooke As for gettmg my things ready, I shall not 
bring hardly any things at all Have you thought what 
It IS to take a body so very poor?’ 

‘I own I haven’t thought as much about it, Dolly, — 
as I ought to have done, perhaps ’ 

‘It IS too late now, Brooke ’ 

‘I suppose It IS ’ 

‘Quite too late A week ago I could have borne it I 
had almost got myself to think that it would be better 
that I should bear it But you have come, and banished 
all the virtue out of my head I am ashamed of myself, 
because I am so unworthy, but I would put up with that 
shame rather than lose you now Brooke, Brooke, I 
will so try to be good to you^’ 

In the afternoon Martha and Dorothy started to- 
gether for Exeter, Brooke and Priscilla accompanying 
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them as far as Mrs Crocket’s, where the Lessboro’ fiy 
was aw aiting them Dorothy said little or nothing during 
the walk, nor, indeed, was she very communicative 
during the journey into Exeter She was going to her 
aunt, instigated simply by the affection of her full heart, 
but she was going with a tale in her mouth which she 
knew would be very unwelcome She could not save 
herself from feeling that, in havmg accepted Brooke, 
and in havmg not onl^ accepted him but even fixed the 
day for her marriage, she had been ungrateful to her 
aunt Had it not been for her aunts kindness and 
hospitality, she would never have seen Brooke Burgess 
And as she had been under her aunt’s care at Exeter, 
she doubted whether she had not been guilty of some 
great fault m falling in love with this man, in opposition 
as It were to express orders Should her aunt still declare 
that she would in no way countenance the marriage, 
that she would still oppose it and use her influence with 
Brooke to break it off, then would Dorothy return 
on the morrow to her mother’s cottage at Nuncombe 
Putney, so that her lover might be free to act with her 
aunt as he might think fit And should he yield, she 
would endeavour, — she would struggle hard, to think 
that he was still acting for the best ‘I must tell her 
myself, Martha,’ said Dorothy, as they came near to 
Exeter 

‘Certamly, miss, — only you’ll do it to-night ’ 

‘ Y es , — at once As soon after I get there as possible ’ 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

DOROTHY RETURNS TO EXETER 

M ISS ST ANBURY perfectly understood that Mar- 
tha was to come back by the train reaching Exe- 
ter at 7 p m , and that she might be expected in the 
Close about a quarter-of-an-hour after that time She 
had been nervous and anxious all day, — ^so much so 
that Mr Martin had told her that she must be very 
careful ‘That’s all very well,’ the old woman had said. 
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‘but you haven’t got any medicine for my complaint, 
Mr Martin ’ The apothecary had assured her that the 
worst of her complaint was in the east wind, and had 
gone away begging her to be very careful ‘It is not 
God’s breezes that are hard to any one,’ the old lady 
had said to herself, — ‘but our own hearts ’ After her 
lonely dinner she had fidgeted about the room, and had 
rung twice for the girl, not knowing what order to give 
when the servant came to her She was very anxious 
about her tea, but would not have it brought to her till 
after Martha should have arrived She was half-minded 
to order that a second cup and saucer should be placed 
there, but she had not the courage to face the disappoint- 
ment which would fall upon her, should the cup and 
saucer stand there for no purpose And yet, should she 
come, how nice it would be to shew her girl that her old 
aunt had been ready for her Thrice she went to the 
window after the cathedral clock had struck seven, to 
see whether her ambassador was returnmg From her 
window there was only one very short space of pathway 
on which she could have seen her, — and, as it happened, 
there came the ring at the door, and no ambassador had 
as yet been view'ed Miss Stanbury was immediately off 
her seat, and out upon the landing ‘Here we are agam. 
Miss Dorothy,’ said Martha Then Miss Stanbury 
could not restrain herself, — but descended the stairs, 
moving as she had never moved since she had first 
been ill ‘My bairn,’ she said, ‘my dearest bairn’ I 
thought that perhaps it might be so Jane, another 
tea-cup and saucer up-stairs ’ What a pity that she had 
not ordered it before’ ‘And get a hot cake, Jane You 
Will be ever so hungry, my darling, after your journey ’ 

‘Are you glad to see me. Aunt Stanbury said 
Dorothy 

‘Glad, my pretty one’’ Then she put up her hands, 
and smoothed down the girl’s cheeks, and kissed her, 
and patted Martha on the back, and scolded her at the 
same time for not bringmg Miss Dorothy from the 
station in a cab And what is the meaning of that little 
bag she said ‘You shall go back for the rest yourself. 
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Martha, because it is your own fault ’ Martha knew 
that all this was pleasant enough, — but then her 
mistresses moods would sometimes be changed so 
suddenly^ How would it be when Miss Stanbury knew 
that Brooke Burgess had been left behind at Nuncombe 
Putney^ 

‘You see I didn’t stay to eat any of the lamb,’ said 
Dorothy, smiling 

‘You shall have a ’calf instead, my dear,’ said Miss 
Stanbury, ‘because you are a returned piodigal ’ 

All this was very pleasant, and Miss Stanbury was so 
happy dispensing her tea, and the hot cake, and the 
clotted cream, and was so intent upon her little methods 
of caressing and petting her niece, that Dorotliy had no 
heart to tell her story while the plates and cups were 
still upon the table She had not, perhaps, cared much 
for the hot cake, having such a weight upon her mind, 
but she had seemed to care, understanding well that she 
might so best conduce to her aunt’s comfort Miss 
Stanbury was a woman who could not bear that the 
good things which she had provided for a guest should 
not be enjoyed She could taste with a friend’s palate, 
and drmk with a friend’s throat But when debarred 
these vicarious pleasures by what seemed to her to be 
the caprice of her guests, she would be offended It had 
been one of the original sins of Camilla and Arabella 
French that they would declare at her tea-table that they 
had dined late and could not eat tea-cake Dorothy 
knew all this, — and did her duty, — ^but with a heavy 
heart There was the story to be told, and she had 
promised Martha that it should be told to-night She 
was quite aware, too, mdependently of her promise, 
that It was necessary that it should be told to-night It 
was very sad, — ^very grievous that the dear old lady’s 
happmess should be disturbed so soon, but it must be 
done When the tea-things were being taken away her 
aunt was still purring round her, and saying gentle, 
loving words Dorothy bore it as well as she could, — 
bore It well, smiling and kissing her aunt’s hand, and 
uttermg now and then some word of affection But the 
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thing had to be done, and as soon as the room was quiet 
for a moment, she jumped up from her chair and began 
‘Aunt Stanbury, I must tell you something at once Who, 
do you think, is at Nuncombe Putney'^’ 

‘Not Brooke Burgess?* 

‘Yes, he is He is tiiere now, and is to be here with 
you to-morrow * 

The whole colour and character of Miss Stanbury’s 
face was changed in a moment She had been still 
purring up to the moment in which this communication 
had been made to her Her gratification had come to 
her from the idea that her pet had come back to her from 
love of her, — as in very truth had been the case, but now 
It seemed that Dorothy had returned to ask for a great 
favour for herself And she reflected at once that Brooke 
had passed through Exeter without seeing her If he 
was determined to marry without reference to her, he 
might at any rate have had the grace to come to her and 
say so She, in the fulness of her heart, had written 
words of affection to Dorothy, — and both Dorothy and 
Brooke had at once taken advantage of her expressions 
for their own purposes Such was her reading of the 
story of the day ‘He need not trouble himself to come 
here now,* she said 

‘Dear aunt, do not say that * 

‘I do say it He need not trouble himself to come now 
When I said that I should be glad to see you, I did not 
mtend that you should meet Mr Burgess under my 
roof I did not w ish to have you both together * 

‘How could I help coming, when you wrote to me like 
that?’ 

‘It is very well, — ^but he need not come He knows 
the way from Nuncombe to London without stopping at 
Exeter ’ 

‘Aunt Stanbury, you must let me tell it you all ’ 
‘There is no more to tell, I should think ’ 

‘But there is more Y ou Imew what he thought about 
me, and what he wished ’ 

‘He is his own master, my dear, — and you are your 
own mistress ’ 
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‘If you speak to me like that you will kill me. Aunt 
Stanbury I did not thmk of coming, — only when 
Martha brought your dear letter I could not help it 
But he was coming He meant to come to-morrow, and 
he will Of course he must defend himself, if you are 
angry with him ’ 

He need not defend himself at all * 

‘I told them, and I told him, that I would only stay 
one night, — if you did not wish that we should be here 
together You must see him. Aunt Stanbury You 
would not refuse to see him * 

‘If you please, my dear, you must allow me to judge 
whom I will see ’ 

After that the discussion ceased between them for 
awhile, and Miss Stanbury left the room that she might 
hold a consultation with Martha Dorothy went up to 
her chamber, and saw that everythmg had been prepared 
for her with most scrupulous care Nothmg coidd be 
whiter, neater, cleaner, nicer than was everything that 
surrounded her She had perceived while living under 
her aunt's roof, how, gradually, small delicate feminine 
comforts had been increased for her Martha had been 
told that Miss Dorothy ought to have this, and that 
Miss Dorothy ought to have that, till at last she, who 
had hitherto known nothing of the small luxuries that 
come from an easy income, had felt ashamed of the 
prettinesses that had been added to her Now she could 
see at once that infinite care had been used to make her 
room bright and smiling, — only in the hope that she 
would return As soon as she saw it all, she sat down 
on her bed and burst out into tears Was it not hard 
upon her that she should be forced into such ingratitude^ 
Every comfort prepared for her was a coal of hot fire 
upon her head And yet what had she done that she 
ought not to have done?' Was it umeasonable that she 
should have loved this man, when they two were brought 
together? And had she even dared to think of him other- 
wise than as an acquaintance till he had compelled her to 
confess her love? And after that had she not tried to 
separate herself from him, so that they two, — ^her aunt 
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and her lover, — ^might be divided by no quarrel ? Had not 
Priscilla told her that she 'v^as right m all that she was 
doing? Ne\ertheless, in spite of all this, she could not 
refrain from accusmg herself of ingratitude towards her 
aunt And she began to think it would have been better 
for her now to have remained at home, and have allowed 
Brooke to come alone to Exeter than to have obeyed the 
impulse which had arisen from the receipt of her aunt’s 
letter When she went down again she found herself alone 
in the room, and she was beginning to think that it was 
intended that she should go to bed without again seeing 
her aunt, but at last Miss Stanbury came to her, with a 
sad countenance, but without that look of wrath which 
Dorothy knew so well *My dear,’ she said, ‘it will be 
better that Mr Burgess should go up to London to- 
morrow I will see him, of course, if he chooses to come, 
and Martha shall meet him at the station and explam it 
If you do not mind, I would prefer that you should not 
meet him here ’ 

*I meant only to stay one night, aunt * 

‘That IS nonsense If I am to part with either of 
you, I will part with him You are dearer to me than 
he IS Dorothy, you do not know how dear to me you 
are ’ 

Dorothy immediately fell on her knees at her aunt’s 
feet, and hid her face m her aunt’s lap Miss Stanbury 
twined round her fingers the soft hair which she loved 
so well, — because it was a grace gi\en by God and not 
bought out of a shop, — and caressed the girl’s head, and 
muttered something that was intended for a prayer 
‘If he will let me, aunt, I will give hun up,’ said Dorothy, 
looking up mto her aunt’s face ‘ If he will say that I may, 
though I shall love him always, he may go ’ 

‘He is his own master,’ said Miss Stanbury ‘Of 
course he is his own master ’ 

‘Will you let me return to-morrow, — -just for a few 
days, — and then you can talk to him as you please I did 
not mean to come to stay I wished him good-bye 
because I knew that I should not meet him here ’ 

‘You always talk of going away, Dorothy, as soon as 
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ever you are in the house You are always threatening 
me ’ 

* I will come again, the moment you tell me If he goes 
in the morning, I will be here the same evening And I 
wiU write to him, Aunt Stanbury, and tell him, — ^that he 
IS quite free, — quite free, — quite free * 

Miss Stanbury made no reply to this, but sat, stiU 
playing with her nieqe’s hair ‘I think I will go to bed," 
she said at last 'It is past ten You need not go to 
Nuncombe, Dorothy Martha shall meet him, and he 
can see me here But I do not wish him to stay in the 
house You can go over and call on Mrs MacHugh 
Mrs MacHugh will take it well of you that you should 
call on her ’ Dorothy made no further opposition to 
this arrangement, but kissed her aunt, and went to her 
chamber 

How was It all to be for her? For the last two days 
she had been radiant with new happiness Everything 
had seemed to be settled Her lover, in his high-handed 
way, had declared that m no important crisis of life 
would he allow himself to be driven out of his way by the 
fear of what an old woman might do m her will When 
Dorothy assured him that not for worlds would she, 
though she loved him dearly, injure his material pros- 
pects, he had thrown it all aside, after a grand fashion, 
that had really made the girl think that all Miss Stan- 
bury"s money was as nothing to his love for her She and 
Priscilla and her mother had been carried away so 
entirely by Brooke’s oratory as to feel for the time that 
the difficulties were entirely conquered But now the 
aspect of things was so different* Whatever Brooke 
might owe to Miss Stanbury, she, Dorothy, owed her 
aunt everything She would immolate iherself, — if 
Brooke would only let her She did not quite understand 
her aunt’s stubborn opposition, but she knew that there 
was some great cause for her aunt’s feeling on the matter 
There had been a promise made, or an oath sworn, that 
the property of the Burgess family should not go mto the 
hands of any Stanbury Dorothy told herself that, were 
she married, she would be a Stanbuiy no longer,— that 
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her aunt would still comply with the obligation she had 
fixed for herself, but, nevertheless, she was ready to 
believe that her aunt might be right Her aunt had 
always declared that it should be so, and Dorothy, 
knowing this, confessed to herself that she should ha\e 
kept her heart under better control Thinking of these 
things, she uent to the table where paper and ink and 
pens had all been prepared for her $o prettily, and began 
her letter to Brooke ‘Dearest, dearest Brooke ’ But 
then she thought that this was not a fair keeping of her 
promise, and she began again ‘My dear Brooke ’ The 
letter, however, did not get itself written that night 
It was almost impossible for her to write it *I think it 
will be better for you,’ she had tried to say, ‘to be 
guided by my aunt ’ But how could she say this when 
she did not believe it? It was her wish to make him 
understand that she would never think ill of him, for a 
moment, if he would make up his mind to abandon her, 
— ^but she could not find the words to express herself, — 
and she w^ent, at last, to bed, leaving the half-covered 
paper upon the table 

She went to bed, and cried herself to sleep It had 
been so sweet to have a lover, — a. man of her own, to 
whom she could say what she pleased, from whom she 
had a right to ask for counsel and protection, a man who 
delighted to be near her, and to make much of her In 
comparison with her old mode of living, her old ideas of 
life, her life with such a lover was passed in an elysium 
She had entered from barren lands mto so rich a para- 
dise ’ But there is no paradise, as she now found, with- 
out apples which must be eaten, and which lead to 
sorrow She regretted m this hour that she had ever seen 
Brooke Burgess After all, with her aunt’s love and care 
for her, with her mother and sister near her, with the 
respect of those who knew her, why should the lands have 
been barren, even had there been no entrance for her into 
that elysium? And did it not all result m this, — ^that the 
elysium to be desired should not be here, that the para- 
mse, without the apples, must be waited for till beyond 
tile grave «* It is when thmgs go badly witii us here* and 
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for most of us only then, that we think that we can see 
through the dark clouds into the joys of heaven But at 
last she slept, and in her dreams Brooke was sitting with 
her m Niddon Park with his arm tight clasped round her 
waist 

She slept so soundly, that when a step crept silently 
into her room, and when a light was held for awhile 
over her face, neither the step nor the light awakened 
her She was lying with her head back upon the pillow, 
and her arm hung by the bedside, and her lips were 
open, and her loose hair was spread upon the pillow 
The person who stood there with the light thought that 
there never had been a fairer sight Everything there 
was so pure, so sweet, so good* She was one whose 
only selfish happiness could come to her from the belief 
that others loved her The step had been very soft, and 
even the breath of the mtruder was not allowed to pass 
heavily into the air, but the light of the candle shone 
upon the eyelids of the sleeper, and she moved her head 
restlessly on the pillow ‘Dorothy, are you awaked Can 
you speak to me?* 

Then the disturbed girl gradually opened her eyes 
and gazed upwards, and raised herself m her bed, and 
sat wondering ‘Is anything the matter, aunt?* she said 
‘Only the vagaries of an old woman, my pet, — of an 
old woman who cannot sleep m her bed * 

‘But what is it, aunt?* 

‘Kiss me, dearest * Then, with somethmg of slumber 
still about her, Dorothy raised herself in her bed, and 
placed her arm on her aunt’s shoulder and embraced her 
‘And now for my news,* said Miss Stanbury 
‘What news, aunt? It isn’t morning yet, is it?’ 

‘No, — ^it is not morning You shall sleep again 
presently I have thought of it, and you shall be 
Brooke’s wife, and I will have it here, and we will all be 
friends * 

‘What** 

‘You will like that, — ^wiU you not^* 

‘And you will not quarrel with him? What am I to 
say? What am I to do?* She was, m truth, awake now. 
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and, not knowing what she did, she jumped out of bed, 
and stood holding her aunt by the arm 
‘It is not a dream,’ said Miss Stanbury 
‘Are you sure that it is not a dream And may he 
come here to-morrow?’ 

‘Of course he will come to-morrow ’ 

‘And may I see him. Aunt Stanbury?’ 

‘Not if you go home, my dear ’ 

‘But I won t go home And will you tell him? Oh 
dear, oh dear* Aunt Stanbury, I do not think that I 
believe it yet ’ 

‘You will catch cold, my dear, if you stay there 
trying to believe it You have nothmg on Get into 
bed and believe it there You will have time to think 
of it before the morning ’ Then Miss Stanbury went 
back to her own chamber, and Dorothy was left alone to 
realise her bliss 

She thought of all her life for the last twelve months, — 
of the first invitation to Exeter, and the doubts of the 
family as to its acceptance, of her arrival and of her own 
doubts as to the possibility of her remaimng, of Mr 
Gibson’s courtship and her aunt’s disappointment, of 
Brooke’s coming, of her love and of his, — and then of 
her departure back to Nuncombe After that had come 
the triumph of Brooke’s visit, and then the terrible 
sadness of her aunt’s displeasure But now everythmg 
was good and glorious She did not care for money 
herself She thought that she never could care much for 
being rich But had she made Brooke poor by marrying 
him, that must always have been to her matter of regret, 
if not of remorse But now it was all to be smooth and 
sweet Now a paradise was to be opened to her, with 
no apples which she might not eat, — ^no apples which 
might not, but still must, be eaten She thought that it 
would be impossible that she should sleep again that 
night, but she did sleep, and dreamed that Brooke was 
holding her in Niddon Park, tighter than ever^ 

When the morning came she trembled as she walked 
down into the parlour Might it not still be possible 
that it was all a dream? or what if her aunt should again 
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have changed her purpose ? But the first moment of her 
aunt’s presence told her that there was nothing to fear 
‘How did you sleep, Dorothy said the old lady 
‘Dear aunt, I do not know Was it all sleep?’ 

‘What shall we say to Brooke when he comes?’ 

‘You shall tell him ’ 

‘No, dearest, you must tell him And you must say to 
him that if he is not good to my girl, and does not love 
her always, and cling *to her, and keep her from harm, 
and be m truth her lovmg husband, I will hold him to be 
the most ungrateful of human bemgs * And before 
Brooke came, she spoke again ‘I wonder whether he 
thinks you as pretty as I do, Dolly?’ 

He never said that he thought me pretty at all ’ 
‘Did he not** Then he shall say so, or he shall not 
have you It was your looks won me first, Dollv, — 
like an old fool as I am It is so pleasant to have a fittle 
nature after such a deal of artifice ’ In which latter 
remarks it was quite understood that Miss Stanbury 
was alludmg to her enemies at Heavitree 


CHAPTER LXXIF 

THE LIONESS AROUSED 

B rooke burgess had been to Exeter and had 
gone, — ^for he only remained there one night, — and 
everything was apparently settled It was not exactly 
told thi ough Exeter that Miss Stanbury’s heir was to be 
allowed to marry Miss Stanbury s niece, but Martha 
knew it, and Giles Hickbody guessed it, and Dorothy 
was allowed to tell her mother and sister, and Brooke 
himself, in his own careless way, had mentioned the 
matter to his uncle Barty As Miss Stanbury had also 
told the secret m confidence to Mrs MacHugh, it 
cannot be said that it was altogether well kept Four 
days after Brooke’s departure the news reached the 
Frenches at Heavitree It was whispered to Camilla by 
one of the shopmen with whom she was still co^ranging 
her marriage trousseau, and was repeated by her to her 
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mother and sister with some additions which were not 
intended to be good-natured ‘He gets her and the 
money together as a bargain — of course/ said Camilla 
‘I only hope the money won*t be found too dear ’ 
‘Perhaps he won’t get it after all/ said Arabella 
‘That would be cruel/ replied Camilla ‘ I don’t think 
that even Miss Stanbury is so false as that ’ 

Thmgs were going very badly at Heavitree There 
was war there, almost everlastmgly, though such little 
playful conversations as the above shewed that there 
might be an occasional lull m the battle Mr Gibson 
was not doing his duty That was clear enough Even 
Mrs French, when she was appealed to with almost 
frantic energy by her younger daughter, could not but 
acknowledge that he was very remiss as a lover And 
Camilla, m her fury, was very imprudent That very 
frantic energy which mduced her to appeal to her mother 
was, in Itself, proof of her imprudence She knew that 
she was foolish, but she could not control her passion 
Twice had she detected Arabella in receiving notes 
from Mr Gibson, which she did not see, and of which 
It had been intended that she should know nothmg And 
once, when she spent a night away at Ottery St Mary 
with a friend, — z. visit which was specially prefatory to 
marriage, and made m reference to bpdesmaids’ 
dresses, — Arabella had had, — so at least Camilla was 
made to believe, — a secret meeting with Mr Gibson in 
some of die lanes which lead down from Heavitree to 
the Topsham road 

‘I happened to meet him, and spoke two words to 
him,’ said Arabella ‘Would you have me cut him?” 

‘rU tell you what it is, Bella, — if there is any under- 
hand game going on that I don’t understand, all Exeter 
shall be on fire before you shall carry it out ’ 

Bella made no answer to this, but shrugged her 
shoulders Camilla was almost at a loss to guess what 
might be the truth Would not any sister, so accused on 
such^ occasion, rebut the accusation with awful wrath 
But Arabella simply shrugged her shoulders, and went 
her way It was now the 15th of April, and there 
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wanted but one short fortnight to their marriage The 
man had not the courage to jilt her* She felt sure 
that he had not heart enough to do a deed of such 
audacity And her sister, too, was weak and a coward, 
and would lack the power to stand on her legs and 
declare herself to be the perpetrator of such villany Her 
mother, as she knew well, would always have preferred 
that her elder daughter should be the bride, but her 
mother was not the woman to have the hardihood, now, 
in the eleventh hour, to favour such an intrigue Let 
her wish be what it might, she would not be strong 
enough to carry through the accomplishment of it 
They would all know that that threat of hers of setting 
Exeter on fire would be carried out after some fashion 
that would not be inadequate to the occasion A sister, 
a mother, a promised lover, all false, — all so danmably, 
cruelly false* It was impossible No history, no novel 
of most sensational interest, no wonderful villany that 
had ever been wrought into prose or poetry, would have 
been equal to this It was impossible She told herself 
so a score of times a day And yet the circumstances 
were so terribly suspicious* Mr Gibson’s conduct as a 
lover was simply disgraceful to him as a man and a 
clergyman He was full of excuses, which she knew to 
be false He would never come near her if he could help 
it When he was with her, he was as cold as an arch- 
bishop both in word and in action Nothing would 
tempt him to any outward manifestation of affection 
He would talk of nothing but the poor women of St 
Peter-cum-Pumpkin in the city, and the fraudulent 
idleness of a certain colleague m the cathedral services, 
who was always shirking his work He made her no 
presents He never walked with her He was always 
gloomy, — ^and he had indeed so behaved himself m 
public that people were beginning to talk of ‘poor Mr 
Gibson ’ And yet he could meet Arabella on the sly m 
the lanes, and send notes to her by the green-grocer’s 
boy* Poor Mr Gibson indeed* Let her once get him 
well over the 29th of April, and the people of Exeter 
might talk about poor Mr Gibson if they pleased And 
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Bella’s conduct was more wonderful almost than that 
of Mr Gibson With all her cowardice, she still held 
up her head, — held it perhaps a little higher than was 
usual with her And when that grievous accusation was 
made against her, — ^made and repeated, — an accusation 
the very thought and sound of which would almost have 
annihilated her had there been a decent feeling m her 
bosom, she would simply shrug her shoulders and walk 
away ‘Camilla,* she had once said, ‘you will drive that 
man mad before you have done ’ ‘What is it to you how 
I drive him?* Camilla had answered in her fury Then 
Arabella had again shrugged her shoulders and walked 
away Between Camilla and her mother, too, there had 
come to be an almost mternecme quarrel on a collateral 
point Camilla was still carrying on a vast arrangement 
which she called the preparation of her trousseau, but 
which both Mrs French and Bella regarded as a spolia- 
tion of the domestic nest, for the proud purposes of one 
of the younger birds And this had grown so fearfully 
that in two different places Mrs French had found 
herself compelled to request that no further articles 
might be supplied to Miss Camilla The bride elect 
had rebelled, alleging that as no fortune was to be 
provided for her, she had a right to take with her such 
things as she could carry awa} in her trunks and boxes 
Money could be had at die bank, she said, and, after all, 
what were fifty pounds more or less on such an occasion 
as this? And then she went mto a calculation to prove 
that her mother and sister would be made so much 


richer by her absence, and that she was doing so much 
for them by her marriage, that nothing could be more 


mean m them than that they should hesitate to supply 
her with such things as she desired to make her entrance 
into Mr Gibson’s house respectable But Mrs Fiench 
was obdurate, and Mr Gibson was desired to speak 
thatThp^^ Gibson, m fear and trembling, told her 
and repress her spirit of extravagance, 

himselfof this nL foresaw^ that he would avail 
at any time td^ax^ against her should he find it possible 
O' ume to avail himself of any plea She became 
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ferocious, and, turning upon him, told him to mind his 
own busmess Was it not all for him that she was doing 
It? 'She was not,’ she said, 'disposed to submit to any 
control in such matters from him till he had assumed his 
legal right to it by standmg with her before the altar ’ 
It came, however, to be known all over Fxeter that Miss 
Camilla’s expenditure had been checked, and that, in 
spite of the joys naturally incidental to a wedding, 
things were not gomg*well with the ladies at Heavitree 
At last the blow came Camilla was aware that on a 
certam morning her mother had been to Mr Gibson’s 
house, and had held a long conference with him She 
could learn nothing of what took place there, for at that 
moment she had taken upon herself to place herself on 
non-speakmg terms with her mother in consequence of 
dlose disgraceful orders which had been given to the 
tradesmen But Bella had not been at Mr Gibson’s 
house at the time, and Camilla, though she presumed 
that her own conduct had been discussed m a manner 
very injurious to herself, did not believe that any step was 
being then arranged which would be positively antago- 
nistic to her own views The day fixed was now so 
very near, that there could, she felt, be no escape for 
the victim But she was wrong 

Mr Gibson had been found by Mrs French m a very 
excited state on that occasion He had wept, and pulled 
his hair, and torn open his waistcoat, had spoken of 
himself as a wretch, — ^pleading, however, at the same 
time, that he was more sinned agamst than sinning, had 
paced about the room with his hands dashing agamst 
his brows, and at last had flung himself prostrate on the 
ground The meaning of it Si was, that he had tried 
very hard, and had found at last that ‘he couldn’t do it ’ 
*I am ready to submit,’ said he, ‘to any verdict that you 
may pronounce against me, but I should deceive you and 
deceive her if I didn’t say at once that I can’t do it ’ He 
went on to explain that since he had unfortunately 
entered into his present engagement with Camilla, — of 
whose position he spoke m quite a touchmg manner, — 
and since he had found what was the condition of his 
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own heart and feelings he had consulted a friend, — ^who, 
if any merely human being was capable of advising, 
might be implicitly trusted for advice in such a matter, — 
and that this friend had told him that he was bound to 
give up the marriage let the consequences to himself or 
to others be what they might ‘Although the skies 
should f^l on me, I cannot stand at the hymeneal altar 
with a lie in m}^ mouth,’ said Mr Gibson immediately 
upon his rising from his prostrate^ondition on the floor 
In such a position as this a mother’s fury would surely 
be very great’ But Mrs French was hardly furious 
She cried, and begged him to think better of it, and 
assured him that Camilla, when she should be calmed 
down by matrimony, would not be so bad as she seemed, 
— but she was not funous ‘The truth is, Mr Gibson,* 
she said through her tears, ‘that, after all, you like 
Bella best ’ Mr Gibson owned that he did like Bella 
best, and although no bargain was made between them 
then and there, — and such making of a bargain then and 
there would hardly have been practicable, — it was under- 
stood that Mrs French would not proceed to extremities 
if Mr Gibson would still make himself forthcoming as 
a husband for the advantage of one of the daughters of 
the family 

So far Mr Gibson had progressed towards a partial 
liberation from his thraldom with a considerable amount 
of courage, but he was well aware that the great act 
of darmg still remamed to be done He had suggested 
to Mrs French that she should settle the matter with 
Camilla, — ^but this Mrs French had altogether declined 
to do It must, she said, come from himself If she 
were to do it, she must sympathise with her child, and 
such sympathy would be obstructive of the future 
arrangements which were still to be made ‘She always 
knew that I liked Bella best,’ said Mr Gibson, — ^stiU 
sobbing, still tearing his hair, still pacing the room 
with his waistcoat tom open ‘I would not advise you 
to tell her that,’ said Mrs French Then Mrs French 
went home, and early on the followmg morning it was 
thought good by Arabella that she also should pay a 
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visit at Ottery St Mary*s ‘Good-bye, Cammy,’ said 
Arabella as she went ‘Bella,* said Camilla, ‘I wonder 
-whether you are a serpent I do not think you can be so 
base a serpent as that ’ ‘I declare, Cammy, you do say 
such odd things that no one can understand what you 
mean ’ And so she went 

On that mornmg Mr Gibson was walking at an early 
hour along the road from Exeter to Cowley, contem- 
plating his position and striving to arrange his plans 
What was he to do, and how was he to do it^^ He was 
prepared to throw up his livmg, to abandon the cathe- 
dral, to leave the diocese, — ^to make any sacrifice rather 
than take Camilla to his bosom Within the last six 
weeks he had learned to regard her with almost a holy 
horror He could not understand by what miracle of 
self-neglect he had fallen mto so perilous an abyss He 
had long known Camilla*s temper But m those days m 
which he had been beaten like a shuttlecock between 
the Stanburys and the Frenches, he had lost his head and 
had done, — ^he knew not what ‘Those whom the God 
chooses to destroy, he first maddens,* said Mr Gibson to 
himself of himself, throwmg himself back upon early eru- 
dition and pagan philosophy Then he looked across to 
the river Exe, and thought that there was hardly water 
enough there to cover the multiplicity of his sorrows 

But something must be done He had proceeded so 
far m formmg a resolution, as he reached St David’s 
Church on his return homewards His sagacious friend 
had told him that as soon as he had altered his mmd, he 
was bound to let the lady know of it without delay 
‘You must remember,* said the sagacious friend, ‘that 
you will owe her much, — ^verymuch* Mr Gibson was 
perplexed in his mmd when he reflected how much he 
might possibly be made to owe her if she should decide 
on appealing to a jury of her countrymen for justice 
But anything would be better than his home at St 
Peter*s-cum-Pumpkin with Camilla sittmg opposite to 
him as his wife Were there not distant lands in which a 
clergyman, unfortunate but still energetic, might find 
work to do?" Was there not all America? — ^and were 
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there not Australia, New Zealand, Natal, all open to 
him? Would not a missionary career among the Chinese 
be better for him than St Peter's-cum-Pumpkm with 
Camilla French for his wife? By the time he had reached 
home his mind was made up He would write a 
letter to Camilla at once, and he would marry Arabella 
at once, — on any day that might be fixed, — on condition 
that Camilla would submit to her defeat without legal 
redress If legal redress should bb demanded, he would 
put m evidence the fact that her own mother had been 
compelled to caution the tradesmen of the city m regard 
to her extravagance 

He did write his letter, — ^in an agony of spirit ‘I sit 
down, Camilla, with a sad heart and a reluctant hand,* 
he said, ‘to communicate to you a fatal truth But truth 
should be made to prevail, and there is nothing m man 
so cowardly, so detrimental, and so unmanly as its 
concealment I have looked into myself, and have 
mquired of myself, and have assured myself, that were 
I to become your husband, I should not make you happy 
It would be of no use for me now to dilate on &e reasons 
which have convmced me, — ^but I am convinced, and I 
consider it my duty to inform you so at once I have 
been closeted with your mother, and have made her 
understand that it is so 

‘I have not a word to say m my own justification but 
this, — ^that I am sure I am actmg honestly in telling you 
the truth I would not wish to say a word animadverting 
on yourself If there must be blame m this matter, I am 
willmg to take it all on my own shoulders But thmgs 
have been done of late, and words have been spoken, and 
habits have displayed themselves, which would not, I am 
sure, conduce to our mutual comfort m this world, or to 
our assistance to each other m our struggles to reach 
the happiness of the world to come 

‘I think that you will agree with me, Camilla, that 
when a man or a woman has fallen into such a mistake as 
that which I have now made, it is best that it should 
oe acknowledged I know well that such a change of 
rrangements as that which I now propose will be 
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regarded most unfavourably But will not anything 
be better than the bmding of a matrimonial knot which 
cannot be again unloosed, and which we should both 
regret? 

‘I do not know that I need add anything further 
What can I add further? Only this , — ^that I am inflexible 
Having resolved to take this step, — and to bear the evil 
things that may be said of me, — for your happiness and 
for my own tranquillity, — I shall not now relinquish my 
resolution I do not ask you to foigive me I doubt 
much whether I shall ever be quite able to forgive 
myself The mistake which I have made is one which 
should not have been committed I do not ask you to 
forgive me, but I do ask you to pray that I may be 
forgiven 

‘Yours, with feelmgs of the truest friendship, 

‘Thomas Gibson ’ 

The letter had been very difficult, but he was rather 
proud of It than otherwise when it was completed He 
had felt that he was writing a letter which not improbably 
might become public property It was necessary that 
he should be firm, that he should accuse himself a little 
m order that he might excuse himself much, and that he 
should hmt at causes which might justify the rupture, 
though he should so veil them as not to appear to defend 
his own delinquency by ungenerous counter-accusation 
When he had completed the letter, he thought that he 
had done all this rather well, and he sent the despatch 
off to Heavitree b}'- the clerk of St Peter’s Church, with 
something of that feeling of expressible relief which 
attends the final conquest over some fatal and all but 
msuperable misfortune He thought that he was sure 
now that he would not have to marry Camilla on the 
29th of the month, — and there would probably be a 
period of some hours before he would be called upon 
to hear or read Camilla’s reply 

Camilla was alone when she received the letter, but 
she rushed at once to her mother ‘There,’ said she, 
‘there — I knew that it was commg*’ Mrs French took 
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the paper into her hands, and gasped, and gazed at her 
daughter without speaking You knew of it, mother ’ 
‘Yesterday, — ^when he told me, I knew of it ’ 

‘And Bella knows it ’ 

‘Not a word of it ’ 

‘She does I am sure she does But it is all nothing 
I will not accept it He cannot treat me so I will drag 
him there, — but he shall come ’ 

‘You can’t make him, my dear ’ 

‘I will make him And you would help me, mamma, 
if you had any spirit What, — ^a fortnight before the 
time, when the thmgs are all bought* Look at the 
presents that have been sent* Mamma, he doesn’t know 
me And he never w^ould have done it, if it had not been 
for Bella, — ^never She had better take care, or there shall 
be such a tragedy that nobody ever heard the like If 
she thinks that she is going to be that man’s wife, — she 
IS — ^mistaken ’ Then there was a pause for a moment 
‘Mamma,’ she said, ‘I shall go to him at once I do not 
care m the least what anybody may say I shall — go to 
him , — Bt once ’ Mrs French felt that at this moment it 
was best that she should be silent 


CHAPTER LXXV 

THE ROWLEYS GO OVER THE ALPS 

B y the thirteenth of May the Rowley family had 
established itself m Florence, purposing to remain 
either there or at the baths of Lucca till the end of June, 
at which time it was thought that Sir Marmaduke 
should begin to make preparations for his journey back 
to the Islands Their future prospects were not alto- 
gether settled It was not decided whether Lady Rowley 
should at once return with him, whether Mrs Trevel- 
yan should return with him, — ^nor was it settled among 
^em what should be the fate of Nora Rowley Nora 
Rowley was quite resolved herself that she would not go 
back to the Islands, and had said as much to her mother 
i-ady Rowley had not repeated this to Sir Marmaduke, 
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and was herself in doubt as to what might best be done 
Girls are understood by their mothers better than tliey 
are by their fathers Lady Rowley was beginning to be 
aware that Nora’s obstinacy was too strong to be over- 
come by mere words, and that other steps must be taken 
if she were to be weaned from her pernicious passion 
for Hugh Stanbury Mr Glascock was still m Florence 
Might she not be cured by further overtures from Mr 
Glascotk? The chance of securing such a son-m-law was 
so important, so valuable, that no trouble was too great 
to be mcuried, even though the probability of success 
might not be great 

It must not, however, be supposed that Lady Rowley 
carried off all the family to Italy, mcluding Sir Marma- 
duke, simply in chase of Mr Glascock Anxious as she 
was on the subject, she was too proud, and also too 
well-conditioned, to have suggested to herself such a 
journey with such an object Trevelyan had escaped 
from Willesden with the child, and they had heard, — 
again through Stanbury, — ^that he had returned to Italy 
They had all agreed that it would be well that they 
should leave London for awhile, and see something of 
the contment, and when it was told to them that little 
Louis was probably m Florence, that alone was reason 
enough for them to go thither They would go to the 
city till the heat was too great and the mosquitoes too 
powerful, and then they would visit the baths of Lucca 
for a month This was their plan of action, and the cause 
for their plan, but Lady Rowley found herself able to 
weave into it another little plan of her own of which she 
said nothing to anybody She was not running after 
Mr Glascock, but if Mr Glascock should choose to 
run after them, — or her, who could say that any harm 
had been done? 

Nora had answered that proposition of her lover’s to 
walk out of the house m Manchester Street, and get 
married at the next church, m a most discreet manner 
She had declared that she would be true and firm, but 
that she did not wish to draw upon herself the displeasure 
of her father and mother She did not, she said, look 
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upon a clandestine marriage as a happy resource But, 
— this she added at the end of a long and very sensible 
letter, — she intended to abide by her engagement, and 
she did not mtend to go back to the Mandarins She did 
not say what alternative she would choose in the event 
of her bemg unable to obtam her father’s consent before 
his return She did not suggest what was to become of 
her when Sir Marmaduke’s leave of absence should be 
expired But her statement that she would not go back 
to the islands was certainly made with more substantial 
vigour, though, perhaps, with less of reasoning, than 
any other of the propositions made m her letter Then, 
m her postscript, she told him that they were all going 
to Italy ‘Papa and mamma think that we ought to 
follow poor Mr Trevelyan The lawyer says that 
nothmg can be done while he is away with the boy We 
are therefore all going to start to Florence The journey 
IS delightful I will not say whose presence will be 
wanting to make it perfect ’ 

Before they started there came a letter to Nora from 
Dorothy, which shall be given entire, because it will 
tell the reader more of Dorothy's happiness than would 
be learned from any other mode of narrative 

*The Close, Thursday 

‘Dearest Nora, 

‘I have just had a letter from Hugh, and that makes 
me feel that I should like to write to you Dear Hugh 
has told me all about it, and I do so hope that things 
may come nght and that we may be sisters He is so 
good that I do not wonder that you should love him 
He has been the best son and the best brother m the 
world, and everybody speaks well of him, — except my 
dear aunt, who is prejudiced because she does not like 
newspapers I need not praise him to you, for I dare 
say you think quite as well of him as I do I cannot tell 
you all the beautiful thmgs he says about you, but I dare 
say he has told them to you himself 
- J know you so well because Priscilla has 

taiKed about you so often She says that she ioiew that 
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you and my brother were fond of each other because you 
growled at each other when you were together at the 
Clock House, and never had any civil words to say 
before people I don’t know whether growling is a sign 
of love, but Hugh does growl sometimes when he is 
most affectionate He growls at me, and I understand 
him, and I like to be growled at I wonder whether you 
like him to growl at you 

‘And now 1 must tell you something about myself, — 
because if you are to be my sister you ought to know it 
all I also am going to be married to a man whom I 
love, — oh, so dearly’ His name is Mr Brooke Burgess, 
and he is a great friend of my aunt s At first she did not 
like our being engaged, because of some family reason, 
— but she has got over that, and nothing can be kinder 
and nicer than she is We are to be married here, some 
day in June, — the 11th I think it will be How I do 
wish you could have been here to be my bridesmaid It 
would have been so nice to have had Hugh’s sweetheart 
with me He is a friend of Hugh’s, and no doubt you 
will hear all about him The worst of it is that we must 
live in I ondon, because my husband as will be, — ^you 
see I call him mine already, — is in an office there And 
so poor Aunt Stanbury will be left all alone It will be 
veiy sad, and she is so wedded to Exeter that I fear we 
shall not get her up to London 

‘I would describe Mr Burgess to you, only I do not 
suppose you would Care to hear about him He is not 
so tall as Hugh, but he is a great deal better looking 
With you two the good looks are to be with the wife, 
but, with us, with the husband Perhaps you think Hugh 
is handsome We used to declare that he was the ugliest 
boy in the country I don’t suppose it makes very much 
difference Brooke is handsome, but I don’t think I 
should like him the less if he were ever so ugly 

‘Do you remember hearing about the Miss Frenches 
when you were m Devonshire ? There has come up such a 
terrible affair about them A Mr Gibson, a clergyman, 
was going to marry the younger, but has changed his 
mind and wants to take the elder I think he was m love 
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with her first ’ Dorothy did not say a word about the 
little intermediate stage of attachment to herself ‘All 
this IS making a great noise in the city, and some people 
tiiink he should be punished severely It seems to me 
that a gentleman ought not to make such a mistake, but 
if he does, he ought to own it I hope they will let him 
marry the elder one Aunt Stanbury says it all comes 
from their wearing chignons I wish you knew Aunt 
Stanbury, because she is so good'' Perhaps you wear a 
chignon I think Priscilla said that you did It must not 
be large, if you come to see Aunt Stanbury 

Tray write to me, — ^and believe that I hope to be 
your most affectionate sister, 

‘Dorothy Stanbury 

‘P s — I am so happy, and I do so hope that you will 
be the same ’ 

This was received only a day before the departure of 
the Rowleys for Italy, and was answered by a short note 
promising that Nora would write to her correspondent 
from Florence 

There could be no doubt that Trevelyan had started 
with his boy, fearing the result of the medical or legal 
interference with his affairs which was about to be made 
at Sir Marmaduke’s mstance He had written a few 
words to his wife, neither commencing nor ending his 
note after any usual fashion, telling her that he thought 
It expedient to travel, that he had secured the services 
of a nurse for the little boy, and that durmg his absence 
a certain income would, as heretofore, be paid to her 
He said nothing as to his probable return, or as to her 
future life, nor was there anything to indicate whither 
he was going Stanbury, however, had learned from the 
faithless and frightened Bozzle that Trevelyan*s letters 
were to be sent after him to Florence Mr Bozzle, in 
giving this mformation, had acknowledged that his 
employer was ‘becoming no longer quite himself under 
his troubles,’ and had expressed his opinion that he 
ought to be looked after ’ Bozzle had made his money, 
and now, with a gram of humanity mixed with many 
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grams of faithlessness, reconciled it to himself to tell 
his master's secrets to his master's enemies What 
would a counsel be able to say about his conduct m a 
court of law? That was the question which Bozzle was 
always asking himself as to his own business That he 
should be abused by a barrister to a jury, and exposed as 
a spy and a fiend, was, he thought, a matter ot course 
To be so abused was a part of his profession But it was 
expedient for him m '^11 cases to secure some loop-hole 
of apparent duty by which he might in part escape from 
such censures He was untrue to his employer now, 
because he thought that his employer ought to be 
‘looked after * He did, no doubt, take a five-pound note 
from Hugh Stanbury, but then it was necessary that he 
should live He must be paid for his time In this way 
Trevelyan started for Florence, and within a week 
afterwards the Rowleys were upon his track 

Nothing had been said by Sir Marmaduke to Nora as 
to her lover since that stormy mterview m which both 
father and daughter had expressed their opinions very 
strongly, and very little had been said by Lady Rowley 
Lady Rowley had spoken more than once of Nora's 
return to the Mandarms, and had once alluded to it as a 
certainty ‘But I do not know that I shall go back,' 
Nora had said ‘My dear,' the mother had replied, 
‘unless you are married, I suppose your home must be 
with your parents ' Nora, havmg made her protest, did 
not think it necessary to persevere, and so the matter was 
dropped It was known, however, that they must all 
come back to London before they started for their seat 
of government, and therefore &e subject did not at 
present assume its difficult aspect There was a tacit 
understanding among them that everything should be 
done to make the journey pleasant to the young mother 
who was in search of her son, and, m addition to this. 
Lady Rowley had her own little understanding, which 
was very tacit indeed, that in Mr Glascock might be 
found an escape from one of their great family diffi- 
culties 

‘You had better take this, papa,' Mrs Trevelyan had 
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said, when she received from the office of Mr Bideawhile 
a cheque payable to her order for the money sent to her 
by her husband’s direction 

‘I do not want the man’s money,’ said Sir Marmaduke 

‘But you are going to this place for my sake, papa, — 
and It IS right that he should bear the expense for his 
own wife And, papa, you must remember always that 
though his mind is distracted on this horrible business, 
he IS not a bad man No one is mdre liberal or more just 
about mone^ ’ Sir Marmaduke’s feelings on the matter 
were very much the same as those which had troubled 
Mr Outhouse, and he, personally, refused to touch the 
money, but his daughter paid her own share of the 
expenses of the journey 

They travelled at their ease, stopping at Pans, and at 
Geneva, and at Milan Lady Rowley thou^t that she 
was taken very fast, because she was allo^d to sleep 
only two nights at each of these places, and Sir Rowdey 
himself thought that he had achieved something of a 
Hannibalian enterprise in taking five ladies and two 
maids over the Simplon and down into the plains of 
Lombardy, with nobody to protect him but a single 
courier He had been a little nervous about it, being 
unaccustomed to European travelling, and had not at 
first realised the fact that the journey is to be made with 
less trouble than one from the Marble Arch to Mile 
End ‘My dears,’ he said to his younger daughters, as 
they were rattlmg round the steep downward twists and 
turns of the great road, ‘you must sit quite still on these 
descents, or you do not know where you may go The 
least thing would overset us ’ But Lucy and Sophy soon 
knew better, and became so intimate with the mountain, 
under the friendly guidance of their courier, that before 
the plains were reached, they were m and out, and here 
and there, and up and down, as though they had been 
bled among the valleys of the pass There would come 
a rmgmg laugh from some rock above their head, and 
Lady Rowley lookmg up would see their dresses 
fluttering on a pinnacle which appeared to her to be fit 
only for a bird, and there would be the courier behind 
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them, with two parasols, and a shawl, and a cloak, and 
an eye-glass, and a fine pair of grizzled whiskers They 
made an Alpme club of their own, refusing to admit 
their father because he would not climb up a rock, and 
Nora thought of the letters about it which she would 
write to her lover, — only that she had determined that 
she would not write to him at all without telling her 
mother, — ^and Mrs Trevelyan w^ould for moments 
almost forget that she had been robbed of her child 
From Milan they went on to Florence, and though 
they were by that time quite at home m Ital^ , and had 
become critical judges of Italian inns and Italian rail- 
ways, they did not find that journey to be quite so 
pleasant There is a romance to us still in the name of 
Italy which a near view of many details m the country 
fails to realise Shall we say that a journej'- through 
Lombardy is about as mteresting as one through the 
fiats of Cambridgeshire and the fens of Norfolk And 
the station of Bologna is not an interesting spot in 
which to spend an hour or two, although it may be con- 
ceded that provisions may be had there much better than 
any that can be procured at our own railway stations 
From thence they went, still by rail, over the Apennines, 
and unfortunately slept during the whole time The 
courier had assured them that if they would only look 
out they would see the castles of which they had read in 
novels, but the day had been very hot, and Sir Marma- 
duke had been cross, and Lady Rowley had been 
weary, and so not a castle was seen Pistoia, me lady, 
this,* said the courier opening the door, — to stop half 
an hour * 'Oh, why was it not Florence''* -Another 
hour and a half^ So they all went to sleep again, and 
were very tired when they reached the beautilul city 
Durmg the next day they rested at their inn, and 
sauntered through the Duomo, and broke their necks 
looking up at the inimitable glories of the campanile 
Such a one as Sir Marmaduke had of course not come to 
Florence without mtroductions The Foreign Office is 
always very civil to its next-door neighbours of the 
colonies, — civil and cordial, though perhaps a little 
507 z 
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patronising A minister is a bigger man than a gover- 
nor, and the smallest of the diplomatic fry are greater 
swells than even secretaries m quite important depen- 
dencies The attache, though he be unpaid, dwells in a 
capital, and flirts with a countess The governor’s 
right-hand man is confined to an island, and dances with 
a planter’s daughter The distinction is quite under- 
stood, but IS not mcompatible with much excellent good 
feelmg on the part of the superior department Sir 
Marmaduke had come to Florence fairly provided with 
passports to Florentme society, and had been mentioned 
m more than one letter as the distinguished Governor 
of the Mandarins, who had been called home from his 
seat of government on a special mission of great impor- 
tance On the second day he went out to call at the 
■embassy and to leave his cards ‘Have you been able 
to learn whether he is here*'’ asked Lady Rowley of her 
husband m a whisper, as soon as they were alone 
‘Who, — ^Trevelyan?’ 

I did not suppose you could learn about him, because 
he would be hiding himself But is Mr Glascock here?*’ 
‘I forgot to ask,’ said Sir Marmaduke 
Lady Rowley did not reproach him It is impossible 
that any father should altogether share a mother’s 
anxiety in regard to the marriage of their daughters 
But what a thmg it would be ^ Lady Rowley thought that 
she could compound for all misfortunes in other respects, 
if she could have a daughter married to the future Lord 
Peterborough She had been told m England that he 
was faultless, — ^not very clever, not very active, not 
hkeiy to be very famous, but, as a husband, simply 
faultiess He was very nch, very good-natured, easily 
managed, more likely to be proud of his wife than of 
himself, addicted to no jealousies, afflicted by no vices, 
so respectable in every way that he was sure to become 
great as an English nobleman by the very weight of his 
virtues And it had been represented also to Lady 
Rowley that this paragon among men had been passion- 
ately attached to her daughter’ Perhaps she magnified 
a little the romance of the story, but it seemed to her 
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that this greatly endowed lover had rushed away 
from his country m despair, because her daughter 
Nora would not smile upon him Now they were, as 
she hoped, m the same city with him But it was 
indispensable to her success that she should not seem to 
be running after him To Nora, not a word had been 
said of the prospect of meeting Mr Glascock at 
Florence Hardly more than a word had been said to 
her sister Emily, and that under mj unction of strictest 
secrecy It must be made to appear to all the world that 
other motives had brought them to Florence, — ^as, 
mdeed, other motives had brought them Not for 
worlds would Lady Rowlev have run after a man for her 
daughter, but still, still, — still, seeing that the man was 
himself so unutterably m love with her girl, seeing that 
he was so fully justified by his position to be in love with 
any girl, seeing that such a maximum of happmess 
would be the result of such a marriage, she did feel that, 
even for his sake, she must be domg a good thing to 
brmg them together ’ Somethmg, though not much of 
all this, she had been obliged to explain to Sir Marma- 
duke, — and yet he had not taken the trouble to mquire 
whether Mr Glascock was in Florence * 

On the third day after their arrival, the wife of the 
British minister came to call upon Lady Rowley, and the 
wife of the British minister was good-natured, easy- 
mannered, and very much given to conversation She 
preferred talking to listening, and m the course of a 
quarter of an hour had told Lady Rowley a good deal 
about Florence, but she had not mentioned Mr 
Glascock’s name It would have been so pleasant if the 
requisite information could have been obtained without 
the asking of any direct question on the subject ^ But 
Lady Rowley, who from many years’ practice of 
similar, though perhaps less distinguished, courtesies 
on her part, Imew well the first symptom of the coming 
end of her guest’s visit, found that the minister’s wife 
was about to take her departure without an allusion to 
Mr Glascock And yet the names had been mentioned 
of $0 many English residents m Florence, iivho neithar 
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in wealth, rank, or \irtue, were competent to hold a 
candle to that phoenix* She was forced, therefore, to 
pluck up courage, and to ask the question ‘Have you 
had a Mr Glascock here this spring?’ said Lady 
Rowley 

‘What, — ^Lord Peterborough’s son? Oh, dear, yes 
Such a singular being** 

Lady Rowley thought that she could perceive that 
her phoenix had not made himself agreeable at the 
embassy It might perhaps be that he had buried him- 
self away from society because of his love ‘And is here 
now?* asked Lady Rowley 

‘I cannot say at all He is sometimes here and some- 
times with his father at Naples But when here, he 
hves chiefly with the Americans They say he is gomg 
to marry an American girl, — ^their minister’s niece 
There are three of them, I think, and he is to take the 
eldest * Lady Rowley asked no more questions, and let 
her august visitor go, almost without another word 


CHAPTER LXXVI 
Ve shall be so poor' 

M r GLASCOCK at that moment was not only in 
Florence, but was occupymg rooms m the very 
hotel m which the Rowleys were staying Lady Rowley, 
when she heard that he was engaged to marry an 
American lady, became suddenly very sick at heart, — 
sick with a sickness that almost went beyond her heart 
She felt ill, and was glad to be alone The rumour might 
be untrue Such rumours generally are untrue But then, 
as Lady Rowley knew very well, they generally have 
some foundation in truth Mr Glascock, if he were not 
actually engaged to the American girl, had probably been 
fiirtmg with her, — ^and, if so, where was that picture 
which Lady Rowley had been painting for herself of a 
love-lorn swam to be brought back to the pleasures and 
occupations of the world only by the girl of whom he 
was enamoured? But still she would not quite give up 
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the project Mr Glascock, if he was in Italy, would no 
doubt see by the newspapers that Sir Marmaduke and 
his family were in Florence, — and would probably come 
to them Then, if Nora would only behave herself, the 
American girl might still be conquered 

During two or three days after this nothing was seen 
or heard of Mr Glascock Had Lady Rowley thought 
of mentioning the name to the waiter at the hotel, she 
would •have learned^ that he was living in the next 
passage, but it did not occur to her to seek information 
m that fashion Nor did she ask direct questions m 
other quarters about Mr Glascock himself She did, 
however, make inquiry about Americans livmg in 
Florence, — especially about the American Minister, — 
and, before a week had passed overhead, had been 
mtroduced to the Spaldings Mrs Spalding was very 
civil, and invited Lady Rowley and all the girls and Sir 
Marmaduke to come to her on her 'Fridays ’ She 
received her friends every Friday, and would continue 
to do so till the middle of June She had nieces who 
would, she said, be so happy to make the acquamtance of 
the Miss Rowleys 

By this time the picture galleries, the churches, and 
the palaces m Florence had nearly all been visited Poor 
Lady Rowley had dragged herself wearily from sight 
to sight, hoping always to meet with Mr Glascock, 
Ignorant of the feet that residents in a town do not pass 
their mornings habitually in looking after pictures 
During this time inquiries were being made, through 
the police, respecting Trevelyan, and Sir Marmaduke 
had obtained information that an English gentleman, 
with a little boy, had gone on to Siena, and had located 
himself there There seemed to be but little doubt that 
this was Trevelyan, — ^though nothing had been learned 
with certainty as to the gentleman’s name It had been 
decided that Sir Marmaduke, with his courier and Mrs 
Trevelyan, should go on to Siena, and endeavour to 
come upon the fugitive, and they had taken their 
departure on a certam morning On that same day Lady 
Rowley was walkmg with Nora and one of the other 
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girls through the hall of the hotel, when they were met 
in full face — by Mr Glascock ^ Lady Rowley and Lucy 
were in front, and the}^ of course, did not know the man 
Nora had seen him at once, and m her confusion hardly 
knew how to bear herself Mr Glascock was passing 
by her without recognising her, — ^had passed her mother 
and sister, and had so far gone on, that Nora had 
determined to make no sign, when he chanced to look 
up and see who it was that was s<^ close to him " ‘Miss 
Rowley,' he said, ‘who thought of meeting you in 
Florence*’ Lady Rowley, of course, turned round, and 
there was an introduction Poor Nora, though she 
knew nothmg of her mother’s schemes, was confused 
and lU at ease Mr Glascock was very civil, but at the 
same time rather cold Lady Rowley was all smiles and 
courtesy She had, she said, heard his name from her 
daughters, and was very happy to make his acquain- 
tance Lucy looked on somewhat astonished to find 
that the lover whom her sister had been blamed for 
rejecting, and who was spoken of with so many enco- 
miums, was so old a man Mr Glascock asked after 
Mrs Trevelyan, and Lady Rowley, in a low, melancholy 
whisper, told him that they were now all m Florence, m 
the hope of meeting Mr Trevelyan ‘You have heard 
the sad story, I know, Mr Glascock, — and therefore I 
do not mmd tellmg you ’ Mr Glascock acknowledged 
that he did know the story, and informed her that he had 
seen Mr Trevelyan in Florence within the last ten days 
This was so interestmg, that, at Lady Rowley’s request, 
he went with them up to their rooms, and m this way 
the acquamtance was made It turned out that Mr 
Glascock had spoken to Mr Trevelyan, and that 
Treveljran had told him that he meant for the present 
to take up his residence m some small Italian town 
‘And how was he looking, Mr Glascock 
‘Very ill, Lady Rowley, — ^very ill, indeed ’ 

‘Do not tell her so, Mr Glascock She has gone now 
with her father to Siena We think that he is there, 
with the boy, — or, at least, that he may be heard of 
there And you, — you are living here^’ Mr Glascock 
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said that he was living between Naples and Florence, — 
going occasionally to Naples, a place that he hated, to 
see his father, and coming back at intervals to the 
capital Nora sat by, and hardly spoke a w ord She was 
nicely dressed, with an exquisite little bonnet, which 
had been bought as they came through Pans, and Lady 
Rowley, with natural pride, felt that if he was ever in 
love with her child, that love must come back upon him 
now American girls, she had been told, were hard, and 
dry, and sharp, and angular She had seen some at the 
Mandarms, with whom she thought it must be impos- 
sible that any Englishman should be in love There 
never, surely, had been an American girl like her Nora 
‘Are you fond of pictures, Mr Glascock'* she asked 
Mr Glascock was not very fond of pictures, and thought 
that he was rather tired of them What was he fond of^ 
Of sitting at home and doing nothing That was his 
reply, at least, and a very unsatisfactory reply it was, 
as Lady Rowley could hardly propose that tYay should 
come and sit and do nothmg with him Could he have 
been lured mto churches or gallenes, Nora might have 
been once more thrown into his company Then Lady 
Rowley took courage, and asked him whether he knew 
the Spaldings They were gomg to Mrs Spalding s 
that very evenmg, — she and her daughters Mr Glas- 
cock replied that he did know the Spaldings, and that 
he also should be at their house Lady Rowley thought 
that she discovered somethmg like a blush about his 
cheekbones and brow, as he made his answer Then 
he left them, giving his hand to Nora as he went, — 
but there was nothing in his manner to justify the 
shghtest hope 

‘I don t think he is nice at all, said Lucy 

‘Don’t be so foolish, Lucy,’ said Lady Rowle}^ angrily 

‘I think he is very nice,’ said Nora ‘He was only 
talking nonsense when he said that he liked to sit still 
and do nothing He is not at all an idle man, — ^at least 
I am told so ’ 

‘But he is as old as Methuselah,’ said Luc^ 

‘He IS between thirty and forty,’ said Lady Rowley 
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'Of course we know that from the peerage ’ Lady Row- 
lej, howe\ er, was wrong Had she consulted the peer- 
age, she would have seen that Mr Glascock was over 
forty 

Nora, as soon as she was alone and could think about 
It all, felt quite sure that Mr Glascock would never 
make her another offer This ought not to have caused 
her any sorrow, as she was very well aware that she 
would not accept him, should he do so Yet, perhaps, 
there was a moment of some feeling akin to disappoint- 
ment Of course she w^ould not have accepted him How 
could she? Her faith was so plighted to Hugh Stanbury 
that she would be a by-word among women for ever, 
were she to be so false And, as she told herself, she 
had not the slightest feelmg of affection for Mr Glas- 
cock It was quite out of the question, and a matter 
simply for speculation Nevertheless it would have 
been a very grand thmg to be Lady Peterborough, and 
she almost regretted that she had a heart m her bosom 

She had become fully aware during that interview 
that her mother still entertamed hopes, and almost 
suspected that Lady Rowley had known something of 
Mr Glascock’s residence in Florence She had seen 
that her mother had met Mr Glascock almost as though 
some such meeting had been expected, and had spoken 
to him almost as though she had expected to have to 
speak to him Would it not be better that she should 
at once make her mother understand that all this could 
be of no avail? If she were to declare plainly that 
nothing could bring about such a marriage, would not 
her mother desist? She almost made up her mmd to do 
so, but as her mother said nothing to her before they 
started for Mr Spaldmg’s house, neither did she say 
anythmg to her mother She did not wish to have angry 
words if they covdd be avoided, and she felt that there 
might be anger and unpleasant words were she to insist 
upon her devotion to Hugh Stanbury while this rich 
prize was m sight If her mother should speak to her, 
then, mdeed, she would declare her own settled purpose, 
but she would do nothmg to accelerate the evil hour 
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There were but few people m Mrs Spalding’s draw- 
ing-room when they were announced, and Mr Glascock 
was not among them Miss Wallachia Peti le was there, 
and in the confusion of the introduction was presumed bj 
Lady Rowley to be one of the nieces introduced She had 
been distinctly told that Mr Glascock was to marry 
the eldest, and this lady was certainly older than the 
other two In this way Lady Rowley decided that Miss 
Wallachia Petrie washer daughter’s hated rival, and she 
certainly was much surprised at the gentleman’s taste 
But there is nothing, — ^nothing m the way of an absurd 
matrimonial engagement, — into which a man will not 
allow himself to be entrapped by pique Nora would 
have a great deal to answer for. Lady Rowley thought, 
if the unfortunate man should be driven by her cruelty 
to marry such a woman as this one now before her 

It happened that Lady Rowley soon found herself 
seated by Miss Petrie, and she at once commenced her 
questionings She intended to be very discreet, but 
die subject was too near her heart to allow her to be 
altogether silent T believe you know Mr Glascock?” 
she said 

'Yes,’ said Wallachia, T do know him ’ Now the 
peculiar nasal twang which our cousins over the water 
have learned to use, and which has grown out of a 
certain national mstinct which coerces them to express 
themselves with self-assertion, — ^let the reader go mto 
his closet and talk through his nose for awhile with 
steady attention to the effect which his own voice will 
have, and he will find that this theory is correct, — this 
intonation, which is so peculiar among intelligent 
A^mericans, had been adopted con amore, and, as it were, 
taken to her bosom by Miss Petrie Her ears had taught 
themselves to feel that there could be no vitality in speech 
without It, and that all utterance unsustained by such tone 
was effeminate, vapid, useless, unpersuasive, unmusical, 
— and English It was a complaint frequently made by 
her agamst her friends Carolme and Olivia that they 
iebased their voices, and taught themselves the puling 
British mode of speech T do know the gentleman/ 
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said Wallachia, — ^and Lady Rowley shuddered Could 
It be that such a woman as this was to reign over Monk- 
hams, and become the future Lady Petei borough 
‘He told me that he is acquainted with the family/ 
said Lady Rowley ‘He is staying at our hotel, and my 
daughter knew him very well when he was livmg in 
London ’ 

‘I dare say I believe that m London the titled 
aristocrats do hang pretty much tpgether ’ It had never 
occurred to poor Lady Rowley, since the day m which 
her husband had been made a knight, at the advice of the 
Colonial Minister, m order that the mhabitants of some 
island might be gratified by the opportunity of usmg 
the title, that she and her children had thereby become 
aristocrats Were her daughter Nora to marry Mr 
Glascock, Nora would become an aristocrat, — or would, 
rather, be ennobled, — all which Lady Rowley under- 
stood perfectly 

‘I don’t know that London society is very exclusive 
m that respect,’ said Lady Rowley 
‘I guess you are pretty particular,’ said Miss Petrie, 
‘and it seems to me you don’t have much regard to 
mteliect or erudition, — but fix things up straight 
according to birth and money ’ 

‘I hope we are not quite so bad as that,’ said Lady 
Rowley ‘I do not know London well myself, as I have 
passed my life in very distant places * 

‘The distant places are, m my estimation, the best 
The further the mmd is removed from the contamination 
mcidental to the centres of long-established luxury, the 
more chance it has of developmg itself according to the 
mtention of the Creator, when he bestowed his gifts of 
mteliect upon us ’ Lady Rowley, when she heard this 
eloquence, could hardly believe that such a man as Mr 
Glascock should really be mtent upon marrying such a 
lady as this who was sittmg next to her 

In the meantime, Nora and the real rival were to- 
gether, and they also were talkmg of Mr Glascock 
Caroline Spalding had said that Mr Glascock had 
spoken to her of Nora Rowley, and Nora acknowledged 
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that there had been some acquaintance between them in 
London ‘Almost more than that, I should have thought, 
said Miss Spalding, ‘if one might judge by his manner 
of speaking of 370U ’ 

‘He IS a little given to be enthusiastic,’ said Nora, 
laughing 

‘The least so of all mankind, I should ha\e said You 
must know he is very intimate m this house It begun 
in this way, — Olivia ^d I were travelling together, and 
there was — a difficulty, as we say in our country when 
three or four gentlemen shoot each other Then there 
came up Mr Glascock and another gentleman By-the- 
bye, the other gentleman was your brother-in-law ’ 
‘Poor Mr Trevelyan’* 

‘He is very ill, — is he not'*’ 

‘We think so My sister is with us, ^’’ou know That 
IS to say, she is at Siena to-day ’ 

I have heard about him, and it is so sad Mr Glas- 
cock knows him As I said, they were travelling to- 
gether, when Mr Glascock came to our assistance 
Since that, we have seen him very frequently I don t 
think he is enthusiastic, — except when he talks of you * 
‘I ought to be very proud,’ said Nora 
‘I think you ought, — as Mr Glascock is a man whose 
good opinion is certainly worth having Here he is 
Mr Glascock, I hope your ears are tingling They ought 
to do so, because we are saying all manner of fine things 
about 3^ou 

*I could not be well spoken of by two on whose good 
word I should set a higher value,* said he 
‘And whose do you value the most^^’ said Caroline 
‘I must first know whose eulogium wall run the 
highest ’ 

Then Nora answ^ered him ‘Mr Glascock, other 
people may praise you louder than I can do, but no one 
will ever do so with more sincerity ’ There was a 
pretty earnestness about her as she spoke, which Lady 
Rowley ought to have heard Mr Glascock bowed, 
ind Miss Spalding smiled, and Nora blushed 

If you are not overwhelmed now%’ said Miss Spalding, 
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‘you must be so used to flattery, that it has no longer 
any effect upon you You must be like a drunkard, to 
whom wine is as water, and who thinks that brandy is 
not strong enough " 

‘I thmk I had better go away, said Mr Glascock, 
‘for fear the brandy should be watered by degrees ’ 
And so he left them 

Nora had become quite aware, without much process 
of thinking about it, that her fprmer lover and this 
American young lady were very mtimate with each 
other The tone of the conversation had shewn that it 
was so, — and, then, how had it come to pass that Mr 
Glascock had spoken to this American girl about her, — 
Nora Rowley? It was evident that he had spoken of her 
with warmth, and had done so in a manner to impress 
his hearer For a mmute or two they sat together m 
silence after Mr Glascock had left them, but neither of 
them stirred Then Caroline Spalding turned suddenly 
upon Nora, and took her by the hand ‘I must tell you 
something,’ said she, ‘only it must be a secret for awhile ’ 

‘I will not repeat it * 

‘Thank you, dear I am engaged to him, — as his wife 
He asked me this very afternoon, and nobody knows it 
but my aunt When I had accepted him, he told me all 
the story about you He had very often spoken of you 
before, and I had guessed how it must have been He 
wears his heart so open for those whom he loves, that 
there is nothing concealed He had seen you just before 
he came to me But perhaps I am wrong to tell you 
that now He ought to have been thinking of you agam 
at such a time ’ 

T did not want him to think of me again ’ 

‘Of course you did not Of course I am joking You 
might have been his wife if you wished it He has told 
me all that And he especially wants us to be friends 
Is there anything to prevent it?’ 

‘On my part? Oh, dear, no, — except that you will be 
such grand folk, and we shall be so poor ’ 

‘Wef’ said Carolme, laughing *I am so glad that 
there is a “we *” 
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CHAPTER LXXFII 

THE FUTURE LADY PETERBOROUGH 

‘TF you have not sold yourself for British gold, and for 
X British acres, and for British rank, I have nothing to 
say against it,’ said Miss Wallachia Petrie that same 
evening to her friend Caroline Spaldmg 

‘You know that I Have not sold myself, as you call it,’ 
said Caroline There had been a long friendship between 
these two ladies, and the younger one knew that it be- 
hoved her to bear a good deal from the eldgr Miss Petrie 
was honest, clever, and m earnest We m England 
are not usually favourably disposed to women who 
take a pride in a certain antagonism to men in general, 
and who are anxious to shew the world that they 
can get on very well without male assistance, but there 
are many such in America who have noble aspirations, 
good intellects, much energy, and who are by no means 
unworthy of friendship The hope m regard to all such 
women, — the hope entertained not by themselves, but 
by those who are solicitous for them, — is that they will 
be cured at last by a husband and half-a-dozen children 
In regard to Wallachia Petrie there was not, perhaps, 
much ground for such hope She was so positively 
wedded to women’s rights m general, and to her own 
rights in particular, that it was improbable that she 
should ever succumb to any man, — ^and where would 
be the man brave enough to make the effort From 
circumstances Caroline Spalding had been the beloved 
of her heart since Carolme Spalding was a very little 
girl, and she had hoped that Caroline would through 
life have borne arms along with her in that contest 
which she was determmed to wage against man, and 
which she always waged with the greatest animosity 
against men of the British race She hated rank, she 
hated riches, she hated monarchy, — ^and with a true 
woman’s mstmct m battle, felt that she had a specially 
strong point agamst Englishmen, m that they sub- 
mitted themselves to dommion from a woman monardi 
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And now the chosen friend of her youth, — ^the friend 
who had copied out all her poetry, who had learned by 
heart all her sonnets, who had, as she thought, recipro- 
cated all her ideas, was going to be married, — and to 
be married to an English lord * She had seen that it was 
coming for some time, and had spoken out very plainly, 
hoping that she might still save the brand from the 
burning Now the evil was done , and Caroline Spalding, 
when she told her news, knew well that she would have* 
to bear some heavy reproaches 

How many of us are there who never know whether 
we sell ourselve^ or not*** said Wallachia ‘The senator 
who longs for office, and who votes this way instead 
of that in order that he may get it, thinks that he is 
voting honestly The minister who calls himself a 
teacher of God’s word, thinks that it is God’s word that 
he preaches when he strams his lungs to fill his church 
The question is this, Caroline, — ^would you have loved 
^e same man had he come to you with a woodman’s 
axe m his hand or a clerk’s quill behmd his ear^^ I guess 
not ’ 

‘As to the woodman’s axe, Wally, it is very well m 
theory, but ’ 

‘Thmgs good m theory, Caroline, will be good also 
when practised You may be sure of that We dislike 
theory simply because our intelligences are higher than 
our wills But we ^m 11 let that pass * 

‘Pray let it pass, Wally Do not preach me sermons 
to-night I am so happy, and you ought to wish me joy * 
‘If wishing you ]oy would get you joy, I would wish 
It you while I lived I cannot be happy that you should 
he token from us whither I shall never see you again ’ 
‘But you are to come to us I have told him so, and it 
is settled * 

‘No, dear, I shall not do that What should I be in 
the glittermg halls of an English baron? Could there 
be any visiting less fittmg, any admixture less appro- 
priate? Could I who have held up my voice m the Music 
Hall of Lacedaemon, amidst the glories of the West, m 
the great and free State of lUmois, against the corrup- 
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tion of an English aristocracy, — could I, who have been 
hstened to by two thousand of my countrywomen, — 
and men, — while I spurned the unmanly, inhuman 
errors of primogeniture, — could I, think you, hold my 
tongue beneath the roof of a feudal lord*’ Carolme 
Spaldmg knew that her friend could not hold her tongue, 
and hesitated to answer There had been that ^tal 
triumph of a lecture on the joint rights of men and 
women,'* and it had reiMered poor Wallachia Petrie unfit 
for ordinary society 

'You might come there without talking pohtics, 
Wally,’ said Caroline 

'No, Carolme, no I will go into the h*ouse of no man 
m which the free expression of my opinion is debarred 
me I will not sit even at your table with a muzzled 
tongue When you are gone, Caroline, I shall devote 
myself to what, after all, must be the work of my life, 
and I shall finish the biographical history of our great 
hero m verse, — which I hope may at least be not 
ephemeral From month to month I shall send you 
what I do, and you will not refuse me your friendly 
criticism, — and, perhaps, some slight meed of appro- 
bation, — because you are dwelling beneath the shade of 
a throne Oh, Caroline, let it not be a upas tree*’ 

The Miss Petries of the world have this advantage, — 
an advantage which rarely if ever falls to the lot of a 
man, — ^that they are never convmced of error Men, 
let them be ever so much devoted to their closets, let 
them keep their work ever so closely veiled from public 
scrutiny, still find themselves subjected to criticism, and 
under the necessity of either defending themselves or 
of succumbing If, indeed, a man neither speaks, nor 
writes, — if he be dumb as regards opinion, — ^he passes 
simply as one of the crowd, and is in the way neither 
of convincing nor of bemg convmced, but a woman may 
speak, and almost write, as she likes, without danger of 
being wounded by sustained conflict Who would have 
the courage to begm with such a one as Miss Petrie, 
and endeavour to prove to her that she is wrong from 
the beginning A little word of haif-dissent, a smile, a 
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shrug, and an ambiguous compliment which is mis- 
understood, are all Sie forms of argument which can 
be used against her Wallachia Petrie, in her heart of 
hearts, conceived that she had fairly discussed her great 
projects from year to year with mdomitable eloquence 
and unanswerable truth, — and that none of her opponents 
had had a leg to stand upon And this she believed 
because the chivalry of men had given to her sex that 
protection against which her liffe was one contmued 
protest 

'Here he is,’ said Caroline, as Mr Glascock came up 
to them 'Try and say a civil word to him, if he speaks 
about It Though he is to be a lord, still he is a man and 
a brother * 

'Carolme,* said the stem monitress, ‘you are already 
learning to laugh at principles which have been dear to 
you since you left your mother’s breast Alas, how true 
It IS, “You cannot touch pitch and not be defiled ’” 
The further progress of these friendly and feminine 
amenities was stopped by the presence of the gentleman 
who had occasioned them ‘Miss Petrie,’ said the hero 
of the hour, 'Carolme was to tell you of my good fortune, 
and no doubt she has done so ’ 

'I cannot wait to hear the pretty things he has to say,’ 
said Caroline, 'and I must look ^ter my aunt’s guests 
There is poor Signor Buonarosci without a soul to say 
a syllable to him, and I must go and use my ten Italian 
words ’ 

'You are about to take with you to your old country, 
Mr Glascock,’ said Miss Petrie, 'one of the brightest 
stars m our young American firmament ’ There could 
be no doubt, from the tone of Miss Petrie’s voice, that 
she now regarded this star, however bright, as one of a 
sort which is subjected to falling 

'I am going to take a very nice young woman,’ said 
Mr Glascock 

'I hate that word woman, sir, uttered with the half- 
hidden sneer which always accompanies its expression 
from the mouth of a man ' 

'Sneer, Miss Petrie 
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*I quite allow that it is involuntary, and not analysed 
or understood by yourselves If you speak of a dog, you 
intend to do so with affection, but there is always 
contempt mixed with it The so-called chivalry of man 
to woman is all begotten in the same spirit I want no 
favour, but I claim to be your equal 

‘I thought that American ladies were generally 
somewhat exacting as to those privileges which chivalry 
gives fhem ’ » 

‘It IS true, sir, that the only rank we know in our 
country is m that precedence which man gives to woman 
Whether we mamtain that, or whether we abandon it, 
we do not intend to purchase it at the price of an 
acknowledgment of mtellectual mferionty For my- 
self, I hate chivalry, — what you call chivalry I can 
carry my own chair, and I claim the right to carry it 
whithersoever I may please * 

Mr Glascock remained with her for some time, but 
made no opportunity for giving that invitation to 
Monkhams of which Caroline had spoken As he said 
afterwards, he found it impossible to expect her to 
attend to any subject so trivial, and when, afterwards* 
Carolme told him, with some slight mirth, — ^the capa- 
bility of which on such a subject was coming to her with 
her new ideas of life, — ^that, though he was partly saved 
as a man and a brother, still he was partly the reverse 
as a feudal lord, he began to reflect that Wallachia Petrie 
would be a guest with whom he would find it very 
difficult to make things go pleasantly at Monkhams. 
‘Does she not bully you horribly?’ he asked 

*Of course she bullies me, Carolme answered, ‘and I 
cannot expect you to understand as yet how it is that I 
love her and like her, but I do If I were in distress 
to-morrow, she would give everythmg she has in the 
world to put me right ’ 

‘So would I,’ said he 

*Ah, you, — ^that is a matter of course That is your 
business now And she would give everything she has 
m the world to set the world right Would you do 
that?’ 
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‘It would depend on the amount of my faith If I 
could believe m the result, I suppose I should do it ’ 
‘She would do it on the slightest hope that such giving 
would have any tendency that way Her philanthropy 
is all real Of course she is a bore to you * 

‘I am very patient ’ 

‘I hope I shall find you so, — ^always And, of course, 
she IS ridiculous — m your eyes I have learned^ to see 
It, and to regret it, but I shall nev^r cease to love her ' 
*I have not the slightest objection Her lessons will 
come from over the water, and mine will come from — 
where shall I saj? — over the table If I can’t talk her 
down with so much advantage on my side, I ought to be 
made a woman’s-right man myself ’ 

Poor Lady Rowley had watched Miss Petrie and Mr 
Glascock durmg those moments that they had been 
together, and had half believed the rumour, and had 
half doubted, thinking in the moments of her belief that 
Mr Glascock must be mad, and in the moments of 
unbelief that the rumours had been set afloat by the 
English Mmister’s wife with the express intention of 
turning Mr Glascock into ridicule It had never 
occurred to her to doubt that Wallachia was the eldest 
of that family of meces Could it be possible that a man 
who had known her Nora, who had undoubtedly loved 
her Nora, — ^who had travelled all the way from London 
to Nuncombe Putney to ask Nora to be his wife, — 
should within twelve months of that time have resolved 
to marry a woman whom he must have selected simply 
as bemg the most opposite to Nora of any female 
human being that he could find? It was not credible to 
her, and if it were not true, there might still be a hope 
Nora had met him, and had spoken to him, and it had 
seemed that for a moment or two they had spoken as 
friends Lady Rowley, when talkmg to Mrs Spalding, 
had watched fiiem closely, and she had seen that Nora’s 
eyes had been bright, and that there had been something 
between them which was pleasant Suddenly she found 
herself close to Wallachia, and thought that she would 
trust herself to a word 
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‘Have you been long m Florence?* asked Lady 
Rowley in her softest voice 

‘A pretty considerable time, ma*am, — that is, since 
the fall began ’ 

What a voice, — what an accent, — and what words’ 
Was there a man living with sufficient courage to take 
this woman to England, and shew her to the world as 
Lady Peterborough? 

‘Are you going to remain in Italy for the summer?’ 
continued Lady Rowley 

‘I guess I shall, — or, perhaps, locate myself in the 
purer atmosphere of the Swiss mountaiijs ’ 

‘Switzerland m summer must certainly be much plea- 
santer ’ 

‘I was thinking at the moment of the political 
atmosphere,’ said Miss Petrie, ‘for although, certainly, 
much has been done in this country in the way of 
striking off shackles and treading sceptres under foot, 
still. Lady Rowley, there remams here that pernicious 
thing, — a kmg The feeling of the domimon of a single 
man, — ^and that of a single woman is, for aught I know, 
worse, — ^with me so clouds the air, that the breath 
I breathe fails to fill my lungs ’ Wallachia, as she 
said this, put forth her hand, and raised her chin, and 
extended her arm She paused, feeling that justice 
demanded that Lady Rowley should have a right of reply 
But Lady Rowley had not a word to say, and Wallachia 
Petrie went on ‘I cannot adapt my body to the sweet 
savours and the soft luxuries of the outer world with any 
comfort to my inner self, while the circumstances of the 
society around me are oppressive to my spirit When 
our war was ragmg all around me I was light-spirited 
as the lark that mounts through the morning sky ’ 

‘I should have thought it was very dreadful,’ said 
Lady Rowley 

‘Full of dread, of awe, and of horror, were those fiery 
days of indiscriminate slaughter, but they were not days 
of desolation, because hope was always there by our 
side There was a hope in which the soul could trust, 
and the trustmg soul is ever bght and buoyant ’ 
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‘I dare say it is/ said Lady Rowley 

‘But apathy, and serfdom, and kmghood, and domi- 
nion, dram the fountam of its livmg springs, and the 
soul becomes like the plummet of lead, whose only 
tendency is to hide itself in subaqueous mud and un- 
savoury slush ’ 

Subaqueous mud and unsavoury slush’ Lady Rowley 
repeated the words to herself as she made gpod her 
escape, and again expressed to fierself her conviction 
that It could not possibly be so The subaqueous mud 
and unsavoury slush,* with all that had gone before it 
about the soul,^was altogether unintelligible to her, but 
she knew that it was American buncom of a high order 
of eloquence, and she told herself again and again that 
It could not be so She continued to keep her eyes upon 
Mr Glascock, and soon saw him again talking to Nora 
It was hardly possible, she thought, that Nora should 
speak to him with so much animation, or he to her, 
unless there was some feeling between them which, if 
properly handled, might lead to a renewal of the old 
tenderness She went up to Nora, having collected the 
other girls, and said that the carriage was then waiting 
for them Mr Glascock immediately offered Lady 
Rowley his arm, and took her down to the hall Could 
It be that she was leanmg upon a future son-in-law 
There was somethmg in the thought which made her 
lay her weight upon him with a freedom which she 
would not otherwise have used Oh’ — ^that her Nora 
should live to be Lady Peterborough’ We are apt to 
abuse mothers for wantmg high husbands for their 
daughters, — ^but can there be any point m which the 
true maternal instmct can shew itself with more 
affectionate enthusiasm? This poor mother wanted 
nothing for herself from Mr Glascock She knew very 
well that It was her fate to go back to the Mandarins, 
and probably to die there She knew also that such men 
as Mr Glascock, when they marry beneath themselves 
in rank and fortune, will not ordinarily trouble them- 
selves much with their mothers-m-law There was 
nothing desired for herself Were such a match accom- 
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plished, she might, perhaps, indulge herself in talking 
among the planters’ wives of her daughter’s coronet, 
but at the present moment there was no idea even of 
this m her mind It was of Nora herself, and of Nora’s 
sisters, that she was thmking, — ^for them that she was 
plotting, — ^that the one might be rich and splendid, and 
the others have some path opened for them to riches 
and splendour Husband-hunting mothers may be in- 
judicious, but surely^ they are maternal and unselfish 
Mr Glascock put her into the carnage, and squeezed 
her hand, — ^and then he squeezed Nora’s hand She saw 
It, and was sure of it ‘I am so glad you are going to be 
happy,’ Nora had said to him before thus 'As far as I 
have seen her, I like her so much ’ ‘If you do not come 
and visit her in her own house, I shall think you have no 
spirit of friendship,’ he said ‘I will,’ Nora had replied, 
— ‘I will ’ This had been said up-stairs, just as Lady 
Rowley was commg to them, and on this understandmg, 
on this footmg, Mr Glascock had pressed her hand 
As she went home. Lady Rowley’s mind was full of 
doubt as to the course which it was best that she should 
follow with her daughter She was not unaware how 
great was the difficulty before her Hugh Stanbury’s 
name had not been mentioned since they left London, 
but at that time Nora was obstmately bent on throwmg 
herself away upon the ‘penny-a-lmer ’ She had never 
been brought to acknowledge that such a marriage 
would be even inappropriate, and had withstood 
gallantly the expression of her father’s displeasure 
But with such a spirit as Nora’s, it might be easier to 
prevail by silence than by many words Lady Rowley 
was quite sure of this, — that it would be far better to 
say nothing further of Hugh Stanbury Let the cure 
come, if It might be possible, from absence and from 
her daughter’s good sense The only question was 
whether it would be wise to say any word about Mr 
Glascock In the carnage she was not only forbearing 
but flattering in her manner to Nora She caressed her 
girl’s hand and spoke to her, — ^as mothers know how 
to speak when they want to make much of their girls. 
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and to have it understood that those girls are behaving 
as girls should behave There was to be nobody to 
meet them to-night, as it had been arranged that Sir 
Marmaduke and Mrs Trevelyan should sleep at Siena 
Hardly a word had been spoken in the carnage, but 
up-stairs, in their drawing-room, there came a moment 
m which Lucy and Sophie had left them, and Nora was 
alone with her mother Lady Rowley almost knew that 
It would be most prudent to be* silent, — but a word 
spoken m season, — ^how good it is* And the thing was 
so near to her that she could not hold her peace 'I 
must say, Nora,* she began, ‘that I do like your Mr 
Glascock * f 

‘He IS not my Mr Glascock, mamma,* said Nora, 
smiling 

‘You know what I mean, dear * Lady Rowley had not 
mtended to utter a word that should appear like pressure 
on her daughter at this moment She had felt how 
imprudent it would be to do so But now Nora seemed 
to be leading the way herself to such discourse ‘Of 
course, he is not your Mr Glascock You cannot eat 
your cake and have it, nor can you throw it away and 
have it * 

‘I have thrown my cake away altogether, and cer- 
tainly I cannot have it * She was still smiling as she 
spoke, and seemed to be quite merry at the idea of 
regarding Mr Glascock as the cake which she had 
declmed to eat 

‘I can see one thing quite plainly, dear * 

‘What is that, mamma?’ 

‘That m spite of what you have done, you can still 
have your cake whenever you choose to take it * 

‘Why, mamma, he is engaged to be married** 

‘Mr Glascock?* 

‘Yes, Mr Glascock It’s quite settled Is it not sad?* 
‘To whom is he engaged?* Lady Rowley’s solemnity 
as she asked this question was piteous to behold 
‘To Miss Spalding, — Carohne Spalding * 

‘The eldest of those nieces?* 

‘Yes, — ^the eldest * 
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*I cannot believe it ’ 

‘Mamma, they both told me so I have sworn an 
eternal friendship with her already ’ 

‘I did not see you speaking to her * 

‘But I did talk to her a great deal ’ 

‘And he is really going to marry that dreadful woman'*’ 
‘Dreadful, mamma*’ 

‘Perfectly awful* She talked to me in a way that I 
have read about m Ijooks, but which I did not before 
believe to be possible Do you mean that he is gomg 
to be married to that hideous old maid, — ^that bell- 
clapper'*’ 

Oh, mamma, what slander* I think 4ier so pretty ’ 
‘Pretty*’ 

‘Very pretty And, mamma, ought I not to be happy 
that he should have been able to make himself so happy** 
It was quite, quite, quite impossible that I should have 
been his wife I have thought about it ever so much, and 
I am so glad of it* I think she is just the girl that is fit 
for him ’ 

Lady Rowley took her candle and went to bed, pro- 
fessmg to herself that she could not understand it But 
what did It signify? It was, at any rate, certain now 
that the man had put himself out of Nora’s reach, and 
if he chose to marry a republican virago, with a red nose. 
It could now make no difference to Nora Lady Rowley 
almost felt a touch of satisfaction m reflecting on the 
future misery of his married life 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

CASALUNGA 

S IR MARMADUKE had been told at the Florence 
post-office that he would no doubt be able to hear 
tidings of Trevelyan, and to learn his address, from the 
officials m the post-office at Siena At Florence he had 
been introduced to some gentleman who was certainly 
of importance, — ^a superintendent who had clerks under 
him and who was a big man This person had been very 
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courteous to him, and he had gone to Siena thinking 
that he would find it easy to obtam Trevelyan’s address, 
— or to learn that there was no such person there But 
at Siena he and his courier together could obtain no 
information They rambled about the huge cathedral 
and the picturesque market-place of that quamt old city 
for the whole day, and on the next morning after break- 
fast they returned to Florence They had learned 
nothmg The young man at the post-office hadr simply 
protested that he knew nothing of the name of Trevel- 
yan If letters should come addressed to such a name, 
he would keep them till they were called for, but, to the 
best of his knowledge, he had never seen or heard the 
name At the guard-house of the gendarmerie they 
could not, or would not, give him any information, and 
Sir Marmaduke came back with an impression that 
everybody at Siena was ignorant, idiotic, and brutal 
Mrs Trevelyan was so dispirited as to be ill, and both 
Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley were disposed to 
think that the world was all against them ‘You have 
no conception of the sort of woman that man is going to 
marry,’ said Lady Rowley 

‘'VV^at man?’ 

‘Mr Glascock^ A horrid American female, as old 
almost as I am, who talks through her nose, and preaches 
sermons about the rights of women It is mcredible^ 
And Nora might have had him just for liftmg up her 
hand ’ But Sir Marmaduke could not interest himself 
much about Mr Glascock When he had been told that 
his daughter had refused the heir to a great estate and a 
peerage, it had been matter of regret, but he had looked 
upon the affair as done, and cared nothing now though 
Mr Glascock should marry a transatlantic Xantippe 
He was angry with Nora because by her obstinacy she 
was addmg to the general perplexities of the family, but 
he could not make comparisons on Mr Glascock’s 
behalf between her and Miss Spalding, — as his wife was 
doing, either mentally or aloud, from hour to hour ‘I 
suppose It is too late now,’ said Lady Rowley, shakmg 
her head 
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‘Of course it is too late The man must marry whom 
he pleases I am beginnmg to wonder that anybody 
should ever want to get married I am indeed ' 

‘But what are the girls to do^** 

‘I don’t know what anybody is to do Here is a man 
as mad as a March hare, and yet nobody can touch him 
If It was not for the child, I should advise Emily to put 
him out of her head altogether ’ 

But tiiough Sir Marmaduke could not brmg himself 
to take any interest in Mr Glascock’s affairs, and would 
not ask a single question respectmg the fearful Ameri- 
can female whom this unfortunate man was about to 
translate to the position of an English peeress, yet 
circumstances so fell out that before three days were 
over he and Mr Glascock were thrown together in very 
intimate relations Sir Marmaduke had learned that 
Mr Glascock was the only Englishman in Florence to 
whom Trevelyan had been known, and that he was the 
only person with whom Trevelyan had been seen to 
speak while passing through the city In his despair, 
therefore. Sir Marmaduke had gone to Mr Glascock, 
and It was soon arranged that the two gentlemen should 
renew the search at Siena together, without havmg with 
them either Mrs Trevelyan or the courier Mr 
Glascock knew the ways of the people better than did 
Sir Marmaduke, and could speak the language He 
obtamed a passport to the good offices of the police 
at Siena, and went prepared to demand rather than to 
ask for assistance They started very early, before 
breakfast, and on arriving at Siena at about noon, first 
employed themselves in recruitmg exhausted nature 
By the time that they had both declared that the hotel at 
Siena was the very worst m aU Italy, and that a break- 
fast without eatable butter was not to be considered a 
breakfast at all, they had become so intimate that Mr 
Glascock spoke of his own mtended marriage He must 
have done this with the conviction on his mind that 
Nora Rowley would have told her mother of his former 
intention, and that Lady Rowley would have told Sir 
Marmaduke, but he did not feel it to be mcumbent on 
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himself to say anything on that subject He had nothing 
to excuse He had behaved fairly and honourably It 
was not to be expected that he should remain unmarried 
for ever for the sake of a girl who had twice refused 
him ‘Of course there are very many in England/ he 
said, ‘who will think me foolish to marry a girl from 
another country ’ 

‘It IS done every day,’ said Sir Marmaduke 
‘No doubt It IS I admit, however, that I ought to be 
more careful than some other persons There is a title 
and an estate to be perpetuated, and I cannot, perhaps, 
be justified in taking quite so much liberty as some other 
men may do, but I thmk I have chosen a woman born 
to have a high position, and who will make her own 
way in any society in which she may be placed ’ 

‘I have no doubt she will,’ said Sir Marmaduke, who 
had still sounding m his ears the alarming description 
which his wife had given him of this infatuated man s 
proposed bride But he would have been bound to say 
as much had Mr Glascock intended to marry as lowly 
as did Kmg Cophetua c 

‘She is highly educated, gentle-mannered, as sweetly 
soft as any English girl I ever met, and very pretty 
You have met her, I think ’ 

‘I do not remember that I have observed her 
‘She IS too young for me, perhaps,’ said Mr Glascock, 
‘but that IS a fault on the right side ’ Sir Marmaduke, as 
he wiped his beard after his breakfast, remembered 
what his wife had told him about the lady’s age But it 
was nothing to him ‘She is four-and-twenty, I think,’ 
said Mr Glascock If Mr Glascock chose to believe 
that his mtended wife was four-and-twenty instead of 
somethmg over forty, that was nothing to Sir Marma- 
duke 

‘The very best age in the world,’ said he 
They had sent for an officer of the police, and before 
they had been three hours in Siena they had been told 
that Trevelyan lived about seven miles from the town, 
in a small and very remote country house, which he had 
hired for twelve months from one of the city hospitals 
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He had hired it furnished, and had purchased a horse and 
small carnage from a man m the town To this man 
they went, and it soon became evident to them that he 
of whom they were m search was living at this house, 
which was called Casalunga, and, was not, as the police 
officer told them, on the way to any place They must 
leave Siena by the road for Rome, take a turn to the left 
about a mile beyond the city gate, and continue on along 
the country lane till they saw a certam round hill to the 
right On the top of that round hill was Casalunga As 
the country about Siena all lies in round hills, this was 
no adequate description, — but it was suggested that the 
country people would know all about They got a 
small open carnage in the market-place, and were dri\ en 
out Their driver knew nothmg of Casalunga, and 
simply went whither he was told But by the aid of the 
country people they got along over the unmade lanes, 
and in little more than an hour were told, at the 
bottom of the hill, that they must now walk up to 
Casalunga Though the hill was round-topped, and no 
more than a hill, still the ascent at last was very steep, 
and was paved with stones set edgeway in a manner 
that could hardly have been mtended to accommodate 
wheels When Mr Glascock asserted that the signor 
who lived there had a carriage of his own, the driver 
suggested that he must keep it at the bottom of the hill 
It was clearly not his intention to attempt to drive up 
the ascent, and Sir Marmaduke and Mr Glascock were 
therefore obliged to walk It was now in the latter half 
of May, and there was a blazing Italian sky over their 
heads Mr Glascock was acclimated to Italian skies, 
and did not much mind the work, but Sir Marmaduke, 
who never did much in walking, declared that Italy was 
infinitely hotter than the Mandarms, and could hardly 
make his way as far as the house door 

It seemed to both of them to be a most singular abode 
for such a man as Trevelyan At the top of the hill there 
was a huge entrance through a wooden gateway, which 
seemed to have been constructed with the mtention 
of defying any intruders not provided with warlike 
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ammunition The gates were, indeed, open at the period 
of their \isit, but it must be supposed that they were 
mtended to be closed at any rate at night Immediately 
on the right, as they entered through the gates, there 
was a large barn, m, which two men were coopermg 
wme vats From thence a path led slantmg to the house, 
of which the door was shut, and all the front windows 
blocked with shutters The house was very long, and 
only of one story for a portion of its length Over that 
end at which the door was placed there were upper 
rooms, and there must have been space enough for a 
large family with many domestics There was nothing 
round or near »^he residence which could be called a gar- 
den, so that Its look of desolation was extreme There 
were various large barns and outhouses, as though it had 
been intended by the builder that corn and hay and 
cattle should be kept there, but it seemed now that there 
was nothmg there except the empty vats at which the 
two men were coopering Had the Englishmen gone 
farther into the granary, they would have seen that 
there were wme-presses stored away m the dark 
comers 

They stopped and looked at the men, and the men 
halted for a moment from their work and looked at them, 
but the men spoke never a word Mr Glascock then 
asked after Mr Trevelyan, and one of the coopers 
pointed to the house Then they crossed over to tide 
door, and Mr Glascock finding there neither knocker 
nor bell, first tapped with his knuckles, and then struck 
with his stick But no one came There was not a 
sound in the house, and no shutter was removed ‘I 
don’t believe that there is a soul here,’ said Sir Marma- 
duke 

‘We’ll not give it up till we’ve seen it all at any rate,’ 
said Mr Glascock And so they went round to the 
other front 

On this side of the house the tilled ground, either 
ploughed or dug with the spade, came up to the very 
windows There was hardly even a particle of grass to 
be seen A short way down the hill there were rows of 
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olive trees, standing m prim order and at regular dis- 
tances, from which hung the vines that made the cooper- 
ing of the vats necessary Olives and vines have pretty 
names, and call up associations of landscape beauty 
But here they were in no way b’feautiful The ground 
beneath them was turned up, and brown, and and, so 
that there was not a blade of grass to be seen On some 
furrows^ the maize or Indian com was sprouting, and 
there were patches growth of other kinds, — each 
patch closely marked by its own straight lines, and there 
were narrow paths, so constructed as to take as little 
room as possible But all that had been^done had been 
done for economy, and nothing for beauty The occu- 
piers of Casalunga had thought more of tlie produce of 
their land than of picturesque or attractive appearance 
The sun was blazing fiercely hot, hotter on this side. 
Sir Marmaduke thought, even than on the other, and 
fiiere was not a wavelet of a cloud m the sky A balcony 
ran the whole length of the house, and under this Sir 
Marmaduke took shelter at once, leaning with his back 
against the wall ‘There is not a soul here at all,* said he 
‘The men m the barn told us that there was,* said Mr 
Glascock, ‘and, at any rate, we will try the windows * 
So saying, he walked along the front of the house. Sir 
Marmaduke following him slowly, till they came to a 
door, the upper half of which was glazed, and through 
which they looked into one of the rooms Two or three 
of the other windows in this frontage of the house came 
down to the ground, and were made for egress and 
mgress, but they had all been closed with shutters, as 
though the house was deserted But they now looked 
mto a room which contained some signs of habitation 
There was a small table with a marble top, on which lay 
two or three books, and there were two arm-chairs m 
the room, with gilded arms and legs, and a morsel of 
carpet, and a clock on a shelf over a stove, and — a, 
rocking-horse ‘The boy is here, you may be sure,* 
said Mr Glascock ‘The rocking-horse makes that 
certam But how are we to get at any one^* 

‘I never saw such a place for an Englishman to come 
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and live in before/ said Sir Marmaduke ‘What on 
earth can he do here all day’* As he spoke the door of 
the room v^as opened, and there was Trevelyan standmg 
before them, looking at them through the window He 
wore an old red English dressing-gown, which came 
down to his feet, and a small braided Italian cap on his 
head His beard had been allowed to grow, and he had 
neither collar nor cravat His trousers were unbraced, 
and he shuffled m with a pair of ‘slippers, which would 
hardly cling to his feet He was paler and still thinner 
than when he had been visited at Willesden, and his eyes 
seemed to be larger, and shone almost with a brighter 
brilliancy 

Mr Glascock tried to open the door, but found that 
It was closed ‘Sir Marmaduke and I have come to visit 
you,* said Mr Glascock, aloud ‘Is there any means by 
which we can get into the house J^* Trevelyan stood still 
and stared at them ‘We knocked at the front door, but 
nobody came,’ continued Mr Glascock ‘I suppose this 
IS the way you usually go m and out * 

‘He does not mean to let us m,* whispered Sir 
Marmaduke 

‘Can you open this door,* said Mr Glascock, ‘or shall 
we go round again?* Trevelyan had stood still con- 
templatmg them, but at last came forward and put back 
the bolt That is all right,* said Mr Glascock, entering 
‘I am sure you will be glad to see Sir Marmaduke ’ 

‘I should be glad to see him, — or you, if I could 
entertain you,* said Trevelyan His voice was harsh 
and hard, and his words were uttered with a certam 
amount of mtended grandeur ‘Any of the family would 
be welcome were it not ’ 

‘Were it not what?* asked Mr Glascock 

‘It can be nothing to you, sir, what troubles I have 
here This is my own abode, m which I had flattered 
myself that I could be free from intruders I do not 
want visitors 1 am sorry that you should have had 
trouble in coming here, but I do not want visitors I am 
very sorry that I have nothing that I can offer you, Mr 
Glascock ’ 
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‘Emily IS m Florence/ said Sir Marmaduke 
‘Who brought her?* Did I teU her to come? Let her 
go back to her home I have come here to be free from 
her, and I mean to be free If she wants my money, 
let her take it ' '> 

She wants her child/ said Mr Glascock 
‘He is my child,’ said Trevelyan, ‘and my right to him 
is better than hers Let her try it m a court of law, and 
she shall see Why did she deceive me with that man? 
Why has she driven me to this? Look here, Mr Glas- 
cock, — ^my whole life is spent m this seclusion, and it is 
her fault * 

‘Your wife is innocent of all fault, Trevelyan,’ said 
Mr Glascock 

‘Any woman can say as much as that, — and all women 
do say it Yet, — ^what are they worth?’ 

‘Do you mean, sir, to take away your wife’s character?’ 
said Sir Marmaduke, coming up m wrath ‘Remember 
that she is my daughter, and that there are thmgs which 
flesh and blood cannot stand * 

‘She IS my wife, sir, and that is ten times more Do 
you thmk that you would do more for her than I would 
do, — drmk more of Esill? You had better go away, Sir 
Marmaduke You can do no good by commg here and 
talking of your daughter I would have given the world 
to save her, — but she would not be saved ’ 

‘You are a slanderer f* said Sir Marmaduke, in his 
wrath 

Mr Glascock turned round to the father, and tried to 
quiet him It was so manifest to him that the balance of 
the poor man’s mind was gone, that it seemed to him to 
be ridiculous to upbraid the sufferer He was such a 
piteous sight to behold, that it was almost impossible 
to feel mdignation against him ‘You cannot wonder,’ 
said Mr Glascock, advancing close to the master of the 
house, ‘that the mother should want to see her only 
child You do not wish that your wife should be the 
most wretched woman in the world ’ 

‘Am not I the most wretched of men? Can anything 
be more wretched than this ? Is her life worse than mine ? 
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And whose fault was it? Had I any friend to whom she 

objected? Was I untrue to her m a smgle thought?* 

If you say that she was untrue, it is a falsehood,* 
said Sir Marmaduke 

*You allow yourself a liberty of expression, sir, 
because you are my wife’s father,’ said Trevelyan, 
‘which you would not dare to take in other circum- 
stances ’ 

‘I say that it is a false calumny, -^a he* and I Wbuld say 
so to any man on earth who should dare to slander my 
child’s name ’ 

‘Your child, sir* She is my wife, — ^my wife, — ^my 
wife*’ Trevel/an, as he spoke, advanced close up to his 
fadier-m-law, and at last hissed out his words, with his 
lips close to Sir Marmaduke’s face ‘Your right in her 
IS gone, sir She is mine, — ^mine, — ^mme* And you 
see the way in which she has treated me, Mr Glascock 
Everything I had was hers, but the words of a grey- 
haired sinner were sweeter to her than all my love I 
wonder whether you thmk that it is a pleasant thmg for 
such a one as I to come out here and live m such a place 
as this? I have not a friend, — a companion, — ^hardly a 
book There is nothing that I can eat or drink* I do not 
stir out of the house, — and I am ill, — ^very ill* Look 
at me See what she has brought me to * Mr Glascock, 
on my honour as a man, I never wronged her in a thought 
or a word ’ 

Mr Glascock had come to thmk that his best chance 
of doing any good was to get Trevelyan into conversa- 
tion with himself, free from the mterruption of Sir 
Marmaduke The father of the mjured woman could 
not bring himself to endure the hard words that were 
spoken of his daughter Durmg this last speech he 
had broken out once or twice, but Trevelyan, not 
heedmg him, had clung to Mr Glascock’s arm ‘Sir 
Marmaduke,’ said he, ‘would you not like to see the 
boy?’ 

‘He shall not see the boy,’ said Trevelyan ‘ Y ou may 
see him He shall not \^at is he that he should have 
control over me?’ 
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‘This IS the most fearful thing I ever heard of,’ said 
Sir Marmaduke ‘What are we to do with him^*’ 

Mr Glascock whispered a few words to Sir Marma- 
duke, and then declared that he was ready to be taken 
to the child ‘And he will remaih here?’ asked Trevel- 
yan A pledge was then given by Sir Marmaduke that he 
would not force his way farther mto the house, and the 
two other men left the chamber together Sir Marma- 
duke, as he paced up and down the room alone, per- 
spiring at every pore, thoroughly uncomfortable and 
ill at ease, thought of dl the hard positions of which he 
had ever read, and that his was harder^ than them all 
Here was a man married to his daughter, in possession 
of his daughter’s child, manifestly mad, — and yet he 
could do nothing to him’ He was about to return to the 
seat of his government, and he must leave his own 
child in this madman’s power’ Of course, his daughter 
could not go with him, leavmg her child in this mad- 
man’s hands He had been told that even were he to 
attempt to prove the man to be mad in Italy, the process 
would be slow, and, before it could be well commenced, 
Trevelyan would be off with the child elsewhere There 
never was an embarrassment, thought Sir Marma- 
duke, out of which It was so impossible to find a 
clear way 

In the meantime, Mr Glascock and Trevelyan were 
visiting the child It was evident that the father, let him 
be ever so mad, had discerned the expediency of allow- 
ing some one to see that his son was alive and in 
health Mr Glascock did not know much of children, and 
could only say afterwards that the boy ,was silent and 
very melancholy, but clean, and apparently well It 
appeared that he was taken out daily by his father in the 
cool hours of the morning, and that his father hardly 
left him from the time that he was taken up till he was 
put to bed But Mr Glascock’s desire was to see 
Trevelyan alone, and this he did after they had left the 
boy ‘And now, Trevelyan,’ he said, ‘what do you mean 
to do?’ 

‘To do?’ 
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*In what way do you propose to live? I want you to 
be reasonable with me * 

‘They do not treat me reasonably * 

‘Are you going to measure your own conduct by that 
of other people? In the first place, you should go back 
to England What good can you do here?* Trevelyan 
shook his head, but remained silent ‘You cannot like 
this life * 

‘No, indeed But whither can I go now that' I shall 
like to live?* 

‘Why not home?* 

‘I have no home * 

‘Why not goTack to England? Ask your wife to join 
you, and return with her She would go at a word * 
The poor wretch agam shook his head ‘I hope you 
think that I speak as your friend,* said Mr Glascock 
‘I believe you do * 

‘I will say nothing of any imprudence, but you cannot 
believe that she has been untrue to you?* Trevelyan 
would say nothing to this, but stood silent waiting for 
Mr Glascock to contmue ‘Let her come back to you — 
here, and then, as soon as you can arrange it, go to your 
own home * 

‘Shall I tell you something?’ said Trevelyan 
‘What is it?’ 

He came up close to Mr Glascock, and put his hand 
upon his visitor’s shoulder ‘I will tell you what she 
would do at once I dare say that she would come to me 
I dare say that she would go with me I am sure she 
would And directly she got me there, she would — ^say 
that I was — ^mad» She, — ^my wife, would do it’ He, — 
that feious. Ignorant old man below, tried to do it 
before His wife said that I was mad ’ He paused a 
moment, as though waiting for a reply, but Mr 
Glascock had none to make It had not been his object, 
m the advice which he had given, to entrap the poor 
fellow by a snare, and to induce him so to act that he 
should deliver himself up to keepers, but he was well 
aware that wherever Trevelyan might be, it would be 
desirable that he should be placed for awhile m the 
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charge of some physician He could not bring himself at 
the spur of the moment to repudiate the idea by which 
Trevelyan was actuated ‘Perhaps you think that she 
would be right said Trevelyan 

‘I am quite sure that she wouM do nothing that is not 
for the best/ said Mr Glascock 

‘I can see it all I will not go back to England, Mr 
Glascock I intend to travel I shall probably leave 
this and go to — ^to — - 1:0 Greece, perhaps It is a healthy 
place, this, and I like it for that reason, but I shall not 
stay here If my wife likes to travel with me, she can 
come But, — ^to England I will not go ’ 

‘You will let the child go to his moflier?’ 

‘Certainly not If she wants to see the child, he is 
here If she will come, — ^without her father, — ^she shall 
see him She shall not take him from hence Nor shall 
she return to live with me, without full acknowledg- 
ment of her fault, and promises of an amended life I 
know what I am saying, Mr Glascock, and have thought 
of these things perhaps more than you have done I am 
obliged to you for coming to me, but now, if you please, 
I would prefer to be alone ’ 

Mr Glascock, seeing that nothing further could be 
done, joined Sir Marmaduke, and the two walked down 
to their carriage at the bottom of the hill Mr Glascock, 
as he went, declared his conviction that the unfortunate 
man was altogether mad, and that it would be necessary 
to obtain some interference on the part of the authorities 
for the protection of the child How this could be done, 
or whether it could be done m time to intercept a 
further flight on the part of Trevelyan, Mr Glascock 
could not say It was his idea that Mrs Trevelyan 
should herself go out to Casalunga, and try the force of 
her own persuasion 

‘I believe that he would murder her/ said Sir 
Marmaduke 

‘He would not do that There is a glimmer of s^se 
in all his madness, which will keep him from any actual 
violence * 
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‘In what way do you propose to live^ I want you to 
be reasonable with me ’ 

‘They do not treat me reasonably ’ 

‘Are you going to measure your own conduct by that 
of other people? In ths first place, you should go back 
to England What good can you do here? Trevel3,an 
shook his head, but remained silent ‘You cannot like 
this life ’ 

‘No, indeed But whither can I go now that' I shall 
like to live''* 

‘Why not home?* 

*I have no home * 

‘Why not goTack to England? Ask your wife to join 
you, and return with her She would go at a word * 
The poor wretch agam shook his head ‘I hope you 
think that I speak as your friend,* said Mr Glascock 
‘I believe you do ’ 

‘I will say nothing of any imprudence, but you cannot 
believe that she has been untrue to you?* Trevelyan 
would say nothing to this, but stood silent waiting for 
Mr Glascock to continue ‘Let her come back to you — 
here, and then, as soon as you can arrange it, go to your 
own home * 

‘Shall I tell you somethmg?’ said Trevelyan 
‘What is It?* 

He came up close to Mr Glascock, and put his hand 
upon his visitor’s shoulder ‘I will tell you what she 
would do at once I dare say that she would come to me 
I dare say that she would go with me I am sure she 
would And directly she got me there, she would — ^say 
that I was — ^mad* She, — ^my wife, would do it’ He, — 
that furious, ignorant old man below, tried to do it 
before His wife said that I was mad * He paused a 
moment, as though waiting for a reply, but Mr 
Glascock had none to make It had not been his object, 
in the advice which he had given, to entrap the poor 
fellow by a snare, and to mduce him so to act that he 
should deliver himself up to keepers, but he was well 
aware that wherever Trevelyan might be, it would be 
desirable that he should be placed for awhile m the 
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charge of some physician He could not bring himself at 
the spur of the moment to repudiate the idea by which 
Trevelyan was actuated ‘Perhaps you think that she 
would be right?' said Trevelyan 

‘I am quite sure that she wouM do nothing that is not 
for the best,’ said Mr Glascock 

*I can see it all I will not go back to England, Mr 
Glascock I intend to travel I shall probably leave 
this and go to — ^to — -to Greece, perhaps It is a healthy 
place, this, and I like it for that reason, but I shall not 
stay here If my wife likes to travel with me, she can 
come But, — to England I will not go ’ 

‘You will let the child go to his mofher?’ 

‘Certainly not If she wants to see the child, he is 
here If she will come, — without her father, — she shall 
see him She shall not take him from hence Nor shall 
she return to live with me, without full acknowledg- 
ment of her fault, and promises of an amended life I 
know what I am saying, Mr Glascock, and have thought 
of these things perhaps more than you have done I am 
obliged to you for coming to me, but now, if you please, 
I would prefer to be alone ’ 

Mr Glascock, seeing that nothing further could be 
done, joined Sir Marmaduke, and the two walked down 
to their carriage at the bottom of the hill Mr Glascock, 
as he went, declared his conviction that the unfortunate 
man was altogether mad, and that it would be necessary 
to obtain some interference on the part of the authorities 
for the protection of the child How this could be done, 
or whether it could be done m time to intercept a 
further flight on the part of Trevelyan, Mr Glascock 
could not say It was his idea that Mrs Trevelyan 
should herself go out to Casalunga, and try the force of 
her own persuasion 

‘I believe that he would murder her,* said Sir 
Marmaduke 

‘He would not do that There is a glimmer of sense 
m all his madness, which will keep him from any actual 
violence * 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

"l CAN SLEEP ON THE BOARDS' 

T hree days after Chis there came another carriage 
to the bottom of the hill on which Casalunga stood, 
and a lady got out of it all alone It was Emily Trevel- 
yan, and she had come thither froin Siena in ques^t of her 
husband and her child On the pi evious day Sir Marma- 
duke’s courier had been at the house with a note from 
the wife to the husband, and had returned with an 
answer, in which Mrs Trevelyan was told that, if she 
would come quite alone, she should see her child Sir 
Marmaduke had been averse to any further intercourse 
with the man, other than what might be made in accor- 
dance with medical advice, and, if possible, with govern- 
ment authority Lady Rowley had assented to her 
daughter’s wish, but had suggested that she should at 
least be allowed to go also, — ^at any rate, as far as the 
bottom of the hill But Emily had been very firm, and 
Mr Glascock had supported her He was confident that 
the man would do no harm to her, and he was indisposed 
to believe that any mterference on the part of the Italian 
Government could be procured in such a case with 
sufficient celerity to be of use He still thought it might 
be possible that the wife might prevail over the hus- 
band, or the mothei over the father Sir Marmaduke 
was at last obliged to yield, and Mrs Trevelyan went 
to Siena with no other companion but the courier From 
Siena she made the journey quite alone, and having 
learned the circumstances of the house from Mr Glas- 
cock, she got out of the carnage, and walked up the hill 
There were still the two men coopering at the vats, but 
she did not stay to speak to them She went through the 
big gates, and along the slantmg path to the door, not 
doubtmg of her way, — ^for Mr Glascock had described 
It all to her, making a small plan of the premises, and 
even explaining to her the position of the room in which 
her boy and her husband slept She found the door open, 
and an Italian maid-servant at once welcomed her to the 
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house, and assured her that the signor would be with 
her immediately She was sure that the girl knew that 
she was the boy’s mother, and was almost tempted to 
ask questions at once as to the state of the household, 
but her knowledge of Italian was slight, and she felt 
that she was so utterly a stranger in the land that she 
could dare to trust no one Though the heat was great, 
her face was covered with a thick veil Her diess was 
black, from head to foot, and she was as a woman who 
mourned for her husband She was led into the room 
which her father had been allowed to enter through the 
wmdow, and here she sat, in her husband’s house, 
feelmg that in no position in the world cOuld she be more 
utterly separated from the interests of all around her 
In a few minutes the door was opened, and her husband 
was with her, brmging the boy in his hand He had 
dressed himself with some care, but it may be doubted 
whether the garments which he wore did not make him 
appear thinner even and more haggard than he had 
looked to be in his old dressmg-gown He had not 
shaved himself, but his long hair was brushed back 
from his forehead, after a fashion quaint and very 
foreign to his former ideas of dress His wife had not 
expected that her child would come to her at once, — 
had thought that some entreaties would be necessary, 
some obedience perhaps exacted from her, before she 
would be allowed to see him, and now her heart was 
softened, and she was grateful to her husband But she 
could not speak to him till she had had the boy in her 
arms She tore off her bonnet, and then clinging to the 
child, covered him with kisses 'Louey, my darling ^ 
Louey, you remember mamma The child pressed him- 
self close to his mother’s bosom, but spoke never a word 
He was cowed and overcome, not only by the incidents of 
the moment, but by the terrible melancholy of his whole 
Iffe He had been taught to understand, without actual 
spoken lessons, that he was to live with his father, and 
that the former woman-given happinesses of his life were 
at an end In this second visit from his mother he did 
not forget her He recognised the luxury of her love. 
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but It did not occur to him even to hope that she might 
have come to rescue him from the evil of his da\s 
Tre\elyan was standing by, the while, looking on, but 
he did not speak till she addressed him 

* I am so thankful to^ou for bnngmg him to me,’ she 
said 

‘I told you that you should see him,’ he said ‘Per- 
haps it might have been better that I should have sent 
him by a servant, but there aref circumstance% which 
make me fear to let him out of my sight ’ 

‘Do you thmk that I did not wish to see you also? 
Louis, why do you do me so much wrong? Why do you 
treat me with such cruelty?’ Then she threw her arms 
round his neck, and before he could repulse her, — 
before he could reflect whether it would be well that 
he should repulse her or not, — she had covered his brow 
and cheeks and lips with kisses ‘Louis,’ she said, 
‘Louis, speak to me’’ 

‘It IS hard to speak sometimes,’ he said ^ 

‘You lo\e me, Louis?’ j/firir" 

‘Yes, — I lo\e you But I am afraid of yiet 
‘What IS It that you fear? I would give my life for 
you, if you would only come back to me and let me feel 
that you believed me to be true ’ He shook his head, 
and began to thmk, — ^while she still clung to him He 
was quite sure that her father and mother had intended 
to bring a mad doctor down upon him, and he knew that 
his wife was in her mother’s hands Should he yield to 
her now, — should he make her any promise, — ^might 
not the result be that he would be shut up in dark rooms, 
robbed of his liberty, robbed of what he loved better 
than his liberty, — ^his power as a man She would thus 
get the better of him and take the child, and the world 
would say that in this contest between him and her he 
had been the sinning one, and she the one against whom 
the sin had been done It was the chief object of his 
mind, the one thmg for which he was eager, that this 
should never come to pass Let it once be conceded to 
him from all sides that he had been right, and then she 
might do with him almost as she willed He knew well 
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that he was ill When he thought of his child, he would 
tell himself that he was dying He was at some moments 
of his miserable existence fearfully anxious to come to 
terms with his wife, m order that at his death his boy 
might not be without a protectoe? Were he to die, then 
it would be better that his child should be with its 
mother In* his happy days, immediately after his 
marriage, he had made a will, in which he had left his 
entire property to his wife for her life, providing for its 
subsequent descent to his child, — or children It had 
never even occurred to his poor shattered bram tliat it 
would be well for him to alter his will Had he really 
believed that his wife had betrayed hi^n, doubtless he 
would have done so He would have hated her, have 
distrusted her altogether, and have believed her to be an 
evil thmg He had no such belief But in his desire to 
achieve empire, and in the sorrows which had come 
upon him in his unsuccessful struggle, his mind had 
wavered so frequently, that his spoken words were no 
true indicators of his thoughts, and m all his arguments 
he failed to express either his convictions or his desires 
When he would say somethmg stronger than he in- 
tended, and It would be put to him by his wife, by her 
father or mother, or by some friend of hers, whether he 
did believe that she had been untrue to him, he would 
recoil from the answer which his heart would dictate, 
lest he should seem to make an acknowledgment that 
might weaken the ground upon which he stood Then 
he would satisfy his own conscience by assuring himself 
that he had never accused her of such sm She was still 
clingmg to him now as his mind was working after this 
fashion Touis,’ she said, let it all be as though there 
had been nothing ’ 

‘How can that be, my dear?* 

‘Not to others , — but to us it can be so There shall be 
no word spoken of the past * Agam he shook his head 
‘Will It not be best that there should be no word spoken ?* 

‘“Forgiveness may be spoken with the tongue,”* he 
said, beginning to quote from a poem which had for- 
merly been frequent in his hands 
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'Cannot there be real forgiveness between you and me, 
— between husband and wife who, in truth, love each 
others* Do you thmk that I w^ould tell you of it again?* 
He felt that m all that she said there was an assumption 
that she had been rigkt, and that he had been wrong 
She was promismg to forgive She was undertaking to 
forget She was willmg to take him back to the warmth 
of her love, and the comfort of her kindness, — but was 
not asking to be taken back This was what he could 
not and w ould not endure He had determmed that if she 
behaved well to him, he would not be harsh to her, and 
he was strugglmg to keep up to his resolve He would 
accuse her of ncfthing, — if he could help it But he could 
not say a word that would even imply that she need 
forget, — ^that she should forgive It was for him to 
forgive, — and he was willing to do it, if she would 
accept forgiveness 'I will never speak a word, Louis,’ 
she said, laymg her head upon his shoulder 
'Your heart is still hardened,* he replied slowly 
'Hard to you''* 

‘And your mmd is dark You do not see what you 
have done In our religion, Emily, forgiveness is sure, 
not after penitence, but with repentance ’ 

‘What does that mean?* 

‘It means this, that though I would welcome you 
back to my arms with joy, I cannot do so, till you have 
— confessed your fault * 

‘What fault, Louis ? If I have made you unhappy, I do, 
mdeed, grieve that it has been so * 

‘It is of no use,* said he ‘I cannot talk about it Do 
you suppose that it does not tear me to the very soul to 
thmk of It?* 

‘What is It that you think, Louis?* As she had been 
travelling thither, she had determmed that she would 
say anything that he wished her to say, — make any 
admission that might satisfy him That she could be 
happy again as otiher women are happy, she did not 
expect, but if it could be conceded between them that 
bygones should be bygones, she might live with hirq 
and do her duty, and, at least, have her child with her 
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Her father had told her that her husband was mad, but 
she was willmg to put up with his madness on such 
terms as these What could her husband do to her m 
his madness that he could not do also to the child? Tell 
me what you want me to say, and I will say it,* she said 

‘You have sinned agamst me,’ he said, raising her 
head gently from his shoulder 

‘Never J * she exclaimed ‘As God is my j udge, I never 
have*’ As she said this, she retreated and took the sob- 
bing boy again into her arms 

He was at once placed upon his guard, telling himself 
that he saw the necessity of holding by his child How 
could he tell? Might there not be policehien down from 
Florence, ready round the house, to seize the boy and 
carry him away Though all his remaining life should 
be a torment to him, though infinite plagues should be 
poured upon his head, though he should die like a dog, 
alone, unfriended, and m despair, while he was fighting 
this battle of his, he would not give way ‘That is 
sufficient,’ he said ‘Louey must return now to his own 
chamber ’ 

‘I may go with him?’ 

‘No, Emily You cannot go with him now I will 
thank you to release him, that I may take him ’ She 
still held the little fellow closely pressed m her arms 
‘Do not reward me for my courtesy by further dis- 
obedience,’ he said 

‘You will let me come again?* To this he made no 
reply ‘Tell me that I may come again 

I do not think that I shall remain here long * 

‘And I may not stay now?’ 

‘That would be impossible There is no accommoda- 
tion for you ’ 

‘I could sleep on the boards beside his cot,’ said Mrs 
Trevelyan 

‘That IS my place,’ he replied ‘You may know that 
he is not disregarded With my own hands I tend him 
every morning I take him out myself I feed him 
myself He says his prayers to me He learns from me, 
and can say his letters nicely You need not fear for 
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him No mother was e\ er moi e tender with her child 
than I am with him ’ Then he gently withdrew the boy 
from her arms, and she let her child go, lest he should 
learn to know that there was a quarrel between his 
father and his mother^ *If 3 ^ou will excuse me/ he said, 
‘I w ill not come down to you again to-day My servant 
will see you to your carnage * 

So he left her, and she, with an Italian girl at her 
heels, got into her vehicle, and was taken back to Siena 
There she passed the night alone at the inn, and on the 
next mornmg returned to Florence by the railway 


CHAPTER LXXX 

ViLL THEY DESPISE HIM 

G radually the news of the intended marriage 
between Mr Glascock and Miss Spalding spread 
Itself over Florence, and people talked about it with 
that energy which subjects of such moment certamly 
deserve That Caroline Spalding had achieved a very 
great triumph, was, of course, the verdict of all men 
and of all women, and I fear that there was a cor- 
responding feelmg that poor Mr Glascock had been 
triumphed over, and, as it were, subjugated In some 
respects he had been remiss in his duties as a bachelor 
visitor to Florence, — as a visitor to Florence who had 
manifestly been much m want of a wife He had not 
given other girls a fair chance, but had thrown himself 
down at the feet of this American female in the weakest 
possible manner And then it got about the town that 
he had been refused over and over again by Nora 
Rowley It is too probable that Lady Rowley in her 
despair and dismay had been indiscreet, and had told 
secrets which should never have been mentioned by her 
And the wife of the English minister, who had some 
grudges of her own, lifted her eyebrows and shook her 
head and declared that all the Glascocks at home would 
be outraged to the last degree 'My dear Lady Rowley,' 
she said, 1 don't know whether it won’t become a ques- 
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tion with them whether they should issue a commission 
de lunatico ’ Lady Rowley did not know what a com- 
mission de lunatico meant, but was quite willing to 
regard poor Mr Glascock as a lunatic ‘And there is 
poor Lord Peterborough at Naples just at death’s door,' 
continued the British Minister’s wife In this she was 
perhaps nearl}^ correct, but as Lord Peterborough had 
now been in the same condition for many months, as his 
mind had altogether gone, and as the doctor declared 
that he might li\e in his present condition for a year, or 
for years, it could not fairly be said that Mr Glascock 
was acting without due filial feeling m engaging himself 
to marry a young lady ‘And she such a?creaturei’ said 
Lady Rowley, with emphasis This the British Minis- 
ter’s wife noticed simply by shaking her head Caroline 
Spalding was undoubtedly a pretty girl, but, as the 
British Mmister’s wife said afterwards, it was not 
surprising that poor Lady Rowley should be nearly out 
of her mind 

This had occurred a full week after the evening spent 
at Mr Spalding s house , and even yet Lady Rowley had 
never been put right as to that mistake of hers about 
Wallachia Petrie That other trouble of hers, and her 
eldest daughter’s journey to Siena, had prevented them 
from going out, and though the matter had often been 
discussed between Lady Rowley and Nora, there had 
not as yet come between them any proper explanation 
Nora would declare that the future bride was very 
pretty and very delightful, and Lady Rowley would 
throw up her hands in despair and protest that her 
daughter was insane ‘Why should he not marry whom 
he likes, mamma''* Nora once said, almost with indig- 
nation 

‘Because he will disgrace his family * 

‘I cannot understand what you mean, mamma They 
are, at any rate, as good as we are Mr Spalding 
stands quite as high as papa does ’ 

‘She IS an American,’ said Lady Rowley 

‘And her family might say that he is an Englishman/ 
said Nora 
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‘My dear, if you do not understand the incongruity 
between an English peer and a Yankee — ^female, I 
cannot help 3^ou I suppose it is because you have been 
brought up within the limited society of a small colony 
If so, It is not your faujt But I had hoped you had been 
m Europe long enough to ha\ e learned v hat was what 
Do you think, my dear, that she will look well when she 
IS presented to her Majesty as Lord Peterborough’s 
wife?* « , ^ 

Splendid,’ said Nora ‘She has just the brow for a 
coronet ’ 

Heavens ai!d earth*’ said Lady Rowley, throwing up 
her hands ‘And you believe that he will be proud of her 
m England?’ 

‘I am sure he will ’ 

‘My belief is that he will leave her behind him, or 
that they will settle somewhere in the wilds of America, 
— out in Mexico, or Massachusetts, or the Rocky 
Mountains I do not think that he will have the courage 
to shew her in London ’ 

The marriage was to take place in the Protestant 
church at Florence early in June, and then the bride and 
bridegroom were to go over the Alps, and to remain 
there subject to tidings as to the health of the old man 
at Naples Mr Glascock had thrown up his seat in 
Parliament, some month or two ago, knowing that he 
could not get back to his duties during the present 
session, and feeling that he would shortly be called upon 
to sit m the other House He was thus free to use 
his time and to fix his days as he pleased, and it was 
certainly clear to those who knew him, that he was not 
ashamed of his American bride He spent much of his 
time at the Spaldings’ house, and was always to be seen 
with them in the Casmo and at the Opera Mrs 
Spalding, the aunt, was, of course, m great glory A 
triumphant, happy, or even simply a splendid marriage, 
for the rising girl of a family is a great glory to the 
maternal mind Mrs Spaldmg could not but be aware 
that the very air around her seemed to breathe congratu- 
lations into her ears Her friends spoke to her, even on 
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indifferent subjects, as though everything was going 
well with her, — better with her than with anybody else, 
and there came upon her in these days a dangerous 
feeling, that in spite of all the preachings of the 
preachers, the next world might ])erhaps be not so very 
much better than this She was, in fact, the reverse of 
the medal of which poor Lady Rowley filled the obverse 
And th^ American Minister was certainly an inch taller 
than before, and made longer speeches, being much more 
regardless of mterruption Olivia was delighted at her 
sister’s success, and heard with rapture the description 
of Monkhams, which came to her second-hand through 
her sister It was already settled that she was to spend 
her next Christmas at Monkhams, and perhaps there 
might be an idea in her mind that there were other 
eldest sons of old lords who would like American 
brides Everything around Caroline Spaldmg was 
pleasant, — except the words of Wallachia Petrie 
Everything around her was pleasant till there came 
to her a touch of a suspicion ifiat the marriage which 
Mr Glascock was going to make would be detrimental 
to her mtended husband in his own country There 
were many in Florence who were saying this besides 
the wife of the English Minister and Lady Rowley Of 
course Caroline Spaldmg herself was the last to hear it, 
and to her the idea was brought by Wallachia Petrie 
‘I wish I could think you would make yourself happy, — 
or him,’ Wallachia had said, croaking 
‘Why should I fail to make him happy 
‘Because you are not of the same blood, or race, or 
manners as himself They say that he is very wealthy 
in his own country, and that those who live around him 
will look coldly on you ’ 

‘So that he does not look coldly, I do not care how 
others may look,’ said Caroline proudly 

‘But when he finds that he has mjured himself by 
such a marriage in the estimation of all his friends, — 
how will It be then*'* 

This set CS,roline Spalding thmking of what she was 
doing She began to realise the feehng that perhaps she 
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might not be a fit bride for an English lord’s son, and in 
her agony she came to Nora Rowley for counsel After 
all, how little was it that she knew of the home and the 
country to which she was to be carried f She might not, 
perhaps, get adequate%d\ ice from Nora, but she would 
probably learn something on which she could act There 
was no one else among the English at Florence to whom 
she could speak with freedom When she mentioned 
her fears to her aunt, her aunt of dourse laughed at her 
Mrs Spalding told her that Mr Glascock might be 
presumed to know his own business best, and that she, 
as an American lady of high standing, — the niece of a 
minister’ — ^wa^'a fitting match for any Englishman, let 
him be ever so much a lord But Carolme was not 
comforted by this, and m her suspense she went to 
Nora Rowley She wrote a line to Nora, and when she 
called at the hotel, was taken up to her friend’s bed- 
room She found great difficulty in telling her story, 
but she did tell it ‘Miss Rowley,’ she said, ‘if this is a 
silly thing that he is going to do, I am bound to save him 
from his own folly You know your own country better 
than I do Will they thmk that he has disgraced him- 
self?’ 

‘Certainly not that,’ said Nora 

‘Shall I be a load round his neck? Miss Rowley, for 
my own sake I would not endure such a position as that, 
not even though I love him But for his sake’ Think of 
that If I find that people thmk ill of him, — because of 
me — 

‘No one will thmk ill of him * 

‘Is it esteemed needful that such a one as he should 
marry a woman of his own rank I can bear to end it all 
now, but I shall not be able to bear his humiliation, and 
my own despair, if I find that I have mjured him Tell 
me plainly, — is it a marriage that he should not make?’ 
Nora paused for a while before she answered, and as 
she sat silent the other girl watched her face carefully 
Nora on being thus consulted, was very careful that 
her tongue should utter nothing that was not her 
true opinion as best she knew how to express it Her 
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sympathy would have prompted her to give such an 
answer as would at once have made Caroline happy m 
her mind She would have been delighted to have been 
able to declare that these doubts were utterly groundless, 
and this hesitation needless But’ she conceived that she 
owed it as a duty from one woman to another to speak 
the truth as she conceived it on so momentous an 
occasion, and she was not sure but that Mr Glascock 
would be considered by his friends in England to be 
doing badly m marrying an American girl What she 
did not remember was this, — that her very hesitation 
was in fact an answer, and such an answer as she was 
most unwilling to give ‘I see that it would be so,' said 
Caroline Spalding 
'No, — ^not thai * 

‘What then? Will they despise him, — and me?' 

‘No one who knows you can despise you No one 
who sees you can fail to admire you ' Nora, as she said 
this, thought of her mother, but told herself at once 
that in this matter her mother's judgment had been 
altogether destroyed by her disappointment ‘What 
I think will take place will be this His family, when 
first they hear of it, will be sorry ' 

‘Then,' said Carolme, I will put an end to it * 

‘You can't do that, dear You are engaged, and you 
haven t a right I am engaged to a man, and all my 
friends object to it But I shan't put an end to it I 
don't think I have a right I shall not do it any way, 
however ' 

But if It were for his good?' 

It couldn't be for his good He and I have got to go 
along together somehow ' 

‘You wouldn't hurt him,' said Caroline 
‘I won't if I can help it, but he has got to take me 
along with him any how, and Mr Glascock has got to 
take you If I were you, I shouldn't ask any more 
questions ’ 

‘It isn't the same You said that you were to be 
poor, but he is very rich And I am beginning to 
understand that these titles of yours are somethmg like 
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kings* crowns The man who has to wear them can’t 
do just as he pleases with them Noblesse oblige I can 
see the meaning of that, even when the obligation itself 
IS trumpery in its nature If it is a man’s duty to marry 
a Talbot because he’s 5 Howard, I suppose he ought to 
do his duty ’ After a pause she went on again ‘I do 
believe that I have made a mistake It seemed to be 
absurd at the first to think of it, but I do believe ^it now 
Even what you say to me makes me think it * 

‘At any rate you can’t go back,* said Nora enthu- 
siastically 
‘I will try ’ ^ 

‘Go to himself and ask him You must leave him to 
decide it at last I don’t see how a girl when she is 
engaged, is to throw a man over unless he consents Of 
course you can throw yourself into the Arno ’ 

‘And get the water mto my shoes, — ^for it wouldn’t 
do much more at present ’ 

‘And you can— jilt him,’ said Nora 
‘It would not be jilting him ’ 

‘He must decide that If he so regards it, it will be so 
I advise you to thmk no more about it, but if you speak 
to anybody it should be to him ’ This was at last the 
result of Nora’s wisdom, and then the two girls de- 
scended together to the room m which Lady Rowley was 
sittmg wifii her other daughters Lady Rowley was 
very careful in askmg after Miss Spalding’s sister, and 
Miss Spalding assured her that Olivia was quite weU 
Then Lady Rowley made some inquiry about Olivia and 
Mr Glascock, and Miss Spaldmg assured her that no 
two persons were ever such allies, and that she believed 
that they were together at this moment investigatmg 
some old church Lady Rowley simpered, and declared 
that nothing could be more proper, and expressed a hope 
that Olivia would like England Caroline Spalding, 
havmg still m her mind the trouble that had brought 
her to N ora, had not much to say about this * If she goes 
Spaldin^ ^^gland I am sure she will like it,’ replied Miss 

But of course she is going,’ said Lady Rowley 
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‘Of course she will some day, and of course she’ll like 
it,’ said Miss Spaldmg ‘We both of us have been there 
already ’ 

‘But I mean Monkhams,* said Lady Rowley, still 
simpering 

‘I declare I believe mamma thinks that your sister is 
to be married to Mr Glascock said Lucy 
‘And^so she is, — isn’t she^"’ said Lady ]^wley 
‘Oh, mamma*’ said'^ora, jumpmg up, ‘itis Caroline, 
— ^this one, this one, this one,’ — ^and Nora took her 
friend by the arm as she spoke, — ‘it is this one that is 
to be Mrs Glascock * ^ 

‘It is a most natural mistake to make,* said Caroline 
Lady Rowley became very red in the face, and was 
unhappy ‘I declare,’ she said, ‘that they told me it was 
your elder sister * 

‘But I have no elder sister,’ said Caroline, laughing 
‘Of course she is oldest,’ said Nora, — ‘and looks to be 
so, ever so much Don’t you. Miss Spaldmg?’ 

‘I have always supposed so ’ 

‘I don’t understand it at all,’ said Lady Rowley, who 
had no image before her mind’s eye but that of Walla- 
chia Petrie, and who was begmnmg to feel that she had 
disgraced her own judgment by the criticisms she had 
expressed everywhere as to Mr Glascock’s bride ‘I 
don’t understand it at all Do you mean that both your 
sisters are younger than you. Miss Spalding?’ 

‘I have only got one. Lady Rowley ’ 

‘Mamma, you are thinking of Miss Petrie,’ said 
Nora, clapping both her hands together 
‘I mean the lady that wears the black 
‘Of course you do, — Miss Petrie hass all 

along thought that Mr Glascock was gwg to carry 
away with him the republican Browning*’ 

‘Oh, mamma, how can you have made such a blunder*’ 
said Sophie Rowley ‘Mamma does make such delicious 
blunders ’ 

Sophie, my dear, that is not a proper way of speak- 
ing 

‘But, dear mamma, don’t you?* 
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*If somebody has told me wrong, that has not been my 
fault/ said Lady Rowley 

The poor woman was so evidently disconcerted that 
Caroline Spalding was quite unhappy ‘My dear Lady 
Rowley, there has beefi no fault And why shouldn’t it 
ha\e been so Wallachia is so clever, that it is the most 
natural thing m the world to have thought ’ 

‘I cannot say that I agree with you there,’ said Lady 
Rowley, somewhat recovering herself 

‘You must know the whole truth now,’ said Nora, 
turning to her friend, ‘and you must not be angry with 
us if we laugh ^ittle at your poetess Mamma has been 
frantic with Mr Glascock because he has been gomg to 
marry, — ^whom shall I say, — her edition of you She has 
sworn that he must be insane When we have sworn 
how beautiful you were, and how nice, and how jolly, 
and all the rest of it, — she has sworn that you were at 
least a hundred, and that you had a red nose Y ou must 
admit that Miss Petrie has a red nose ’ 

‘Is that a sin?’ 

‘Not at all in the woman who has it, but m the man 
who is going to marry it, — ^yes Can’t you see how we 
have all been at cross-purposes, and what mamma has 
been thmking and saying of poor Mr Glascock? You 
mustn’t repeat it, of course, but we have had such a 
battle here about it We thought that mamma had lost 
her eyes and her ears and her knowledge of things m 
general And now it has all come out’ You won t be 
angry?’ 

Why should I be angry?’ 

‘Miss Spaldmg,’ said Lady Rowley, ‘I am really 
unhappy at what has occurred, and I hope that there may 
be nothing more said about it I am quite sure that 
somebody told me wrong, or I should not have fallen 
mto such an error I beg your pardon, — and Mr 
Glascock’s’’ 

Beg Mr Glascock’s pardon, certainly,’ said Lucy 
Miss Spaldmg looked very pretty, smiled very grace- 
commg up to Lady Rowley to say good-bye, 
isseci her on her cheeks This overcame the spirit of 
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the disappointed mother, and Lady Rowley never said 
another word against Carolme Spalding or her marriage 
‘Now, mamma, what do you thmk of her?* said Nora, 
as soon as Carolme was gone 

‘Was it odd, my dear, that I Should be astonished at 
his wanting to marry that other woman 

‘But, mamma, when we told you that she was young 
and pretty and bright’* 

‘I thought that you were all demented I did indeed 
I still think It a pity that he should take an American 
I think that Miss Spalding is very nice, but there are 
English girls quite as mce-lookmg as |;er * After that 
there was not another word said by Lady Rowley 
against Caroline Spalding 

Nora, when she thought of it all that night, felt that 
she had hardly spoken to Miss Spalding as she should 
have spoken as to the treatment in England which would 
be accorded to Mr Glascock’s wife She became aware 
of the effect which her own hesitation must have had, and 
thought that it was her duty to endeavour to remove it 
Perhaps, too, the conversion of her mother had some 
effect m making her feel that she had been wrong m 
supposing that there would be any difficulty m Caro- 
line’s position in England She had heard so much ad- 
verse criticism from her mother that she had doubted 
m spite of her own convictions, — ^but now it had come 
to light that Lady Rowley’s criticisms had all come from 
a most absurd blunder ‘Only fancy,’ — she said to her- 
self, — ‘Miss Petrie coming out as Lady Peterborough’ 
Poor mamma’* And then she thought of the reception 
which would be given to Caroline, and of the place the 
future Lady Peterborough would fill in the world, and 
of the glories of Monkhams’ Resolving that she would 
do her best to counteract any evil which she might have 
done, she seated herself at her desk, and wrote the 
following letter to Miss Spaldmg — 

‘My dear Caroline, 

‘I am sure you will let me call you so, as had you not 
felt towards me like a friend, you would not have come 
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to me to-day and told me of your doubts I think that 
I did not answer } ou as I ought to have done when you 
spoke to me I did not like to say anything olf-hand, and 
m that way I misled y<^ I feel quite sure that you will 
encounter nothing in England as Mr Glascock's wife 
to make you uncomfortable, and that he will have no- 
thing to repent Of course Englishmen generally marry 
Englishwomen, and, perhaps, ther^ may be som^ people 
who will think that such a prize should not be lost to 
their countrywomen But that will be all Mr Glascock 
commands such universal respect that his wife will 
certainly be rejected, and I do not suppose that any- 
thmg will ever come m your way that can possibly make 
you feel that he is looked down upon I hope you will 
understand what I mean 

‘As for your changing now, that is quite impossible 
If I were you, I would not say a word about it to any 
living being, but just go on, — straight forward, — 
your own way, and take the good the gods provide 
you, — as the poet says to the king in the ode And I 
think the gods have provided for you very well, — ^and 
for him 

‘I do hope that I may see you sometimes I cannot 
explam to you how very much out of your line “we'" 
shall be, — ^for of course there is a “we " People are 
more separated with us than they are, I suppose, with 
you And my “we" is a very poor man, who works hard 
at wntmg in a dingy newspaper office, and we shall live 
m a garret and have brown sugar in our tea, and eat 
hashed mutton And I shall have nothmg a year to buy 
my clothes with Still I mean to do it, and I don't mean 
to be long before I do do it When a girl has made up her 
mind to be mairied, she had better go on with it at once, 
and take it all afterwards as it may come Nevertheless, 
perhaps, we may see each other somewhere, and I may 
be able to mtroduce you to the dearest, honestest, very 
best, and most affectionate man in the world And he is 
very, very clever 

‘Yours very affectionately, 

inursday morning ‘Nora Rowley 



CHAPTER LXXXI 

MR GLASCOCK IS MASTER 

C AROLINE SPALDING, wh^n she received Nora’s 
letter, was not disposed to gi\e much weight to it 
She declared to herself that the girl’s unpremeditated 
expression of opinion was worth more than her studied 
words But she was* not the less grateful or the less 
lovmg towards her new friend She thought how nice 
It would be to have Nora at that splendid abode m 
England of which she had heard so much, — but she 
thought also that m that splendid abrsde she herself 
ought never to have part or share If it were the case 
that this were an unfitting match, it was clearly her duty 
to decide that there should be no marriage Nora had 
been quite right m bidding her speak to Mr Glascock 
himsefr, and to Mr Glascock she would go But it was 
very difficult for her to determme on the manner m 
which she would discuss the subject with him She 
thought that she could be firm if her mmd were once 
made up She believed that perhaps she was by nature 
more firm than he In all their mtercourse together he 
had ever yielded to her, and though she had been always 
pleased and grateful, there had grown upon her an idea 
that he was perhaps too easy, — ^that he was a man as to 
whom it was necessary that ^ey who loved him should 
see that he was not led away by weakness mto folly 
But she would want to learn somethmg from him before 
her decision was finally reached, and in this she foresaw 
a great difficulty In her trouble she went to her usual 
counsellor, — the Republican Brownmg In such an 
emergency she could hardly have done worse ‘Wally,’ 
she said, ‘we talk about England, and Italy, and France, 
as though we knew all about them, but how hard it is to 
realise the difference between one’s own country and 
others * 

‘We can at least learn a great deal that is satis- 
factory,* said Wallachia ‘About one out of every five 
Italians can read a book, about two out of every five 
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Englishmen can read a book Out of every five New 
Englanders four and four-fifths can read a book I guess 
that IS knowing a good deal ’ 
don’t mean m statistics ’ 

cannot conceive ho^ you are to learn anything about 
any country except by statistics I have just discovered 

that the number of illegitimate children ’ 

‘Oh, Wally, I can’t talk about that, — ^not now at least 
What I cannot realise is this, — what sort of a kfe it is 
that they will lead at Monkhams ’ 

‘Plenty to eat and drink, I guess, and you’ll always 
have to go around m fine clothes ’ 

‘And that wiE be alP* 

‘No, — ^not all There will be carriages and horses, 
and all manner of people there who won’t care much 
about you If he is firm, — ^very firm, — if he have that 
firmness which one does not often meet, even in an 
American man, he will be able, after a while, to give 
you a position as an English woman of rank ’ It is to be 
feared that Wallachia Petrie had been made aware of 
Caroline’s idea as to Mr Glascock’s want of purpose 
‘And that will be alP’ 

‘If you have a baby, they’ll let you go and see it two 
or thi ee times a day I don’t suppose you will be allowed 
to nurse it, because they never do in England Y ou have 
read what the Saturday Review says In every other 
respect the Saturday Review has been the falsest of aU 
false periodicals, but I guess it has been pretty true in 
what It has said about English women ’ 

*I wish I knew more about it really ’ 

‘When a man has to leap through a wmdow in the 
dark, Caroline, of course he doubts whether the feather 
bed said to be below will be soft enough for him ’ 

‘I shouldn’t fear the leap for myself, if it wouldn’t 
hurt him Do you think it possible that society can be 
so formed that a man should lose caste because he 
doesn’t marry just one of his own set?* 

‘It has been so all over the world, my dear If like to 
like is to be true anywhere, it shoula be true m marriage ’ 
‘Yes, — but with a difference He and I are like to 
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like We come of the same race, we speak the same 
language, we worship the same God, we have the same 
ideas of culture and of pleasures The difference is one 
that IS not patent to the eye or to the ear It is a 
difference of accidental incident not of nature or of 
acquirement * 

I guess you would find, Carolme, that a jury of 
English matrons sworn to try you fairly, would not 
find yon to be entitled to come among them as one of 
themselves * 

‘And how will that affect him?** 

‘Less powerfully than many others, because he is not 
impassioned He is, perhaps — ^lethargic' 

No, Wally, he is not lethargic * 

‘If you ask me I must speak It would harass some 
men almost to death, it will not do so with him He 
would probably find his happiness best in leaving his 
old country and coming among your people ' 

The idea of Mr Glascock, — ^the future Lord Peter- 
borough, — cleaving England, abandoning Monkhams, 
deserting his duty in the House of Lords, and going 
away to live m an American town, in order that he 
might escape the miseries which his wife had brought 
upon him in his own country, was more than Caroline 
could bear She knew that, at any rate, it would not 
come to that The lord of Monkhams would live at 
Monkhams, though the heavens should fall — in regard 
to domestic comforts It was clear to Caroline that 
Wallachia Petrie had in truth never brought home to her 
own imagination the position of an English peer ‘I 
don’t thmk you understand the people at all,’ she said 
angrily 

‘You thmk that you can understand them better 
because you are engaged to this man*’ said Miss Petrie, 
with well-pronounced irony ‘ Y ou have found generally 
that when the sun shines in your eyes your sight is 
improved by it» You thmk that the love-talk of a few 
weeks gives clearer instruction than the laborious 
reading of many volumes and thoughtful converse with 
thinking persons? I hope that you may find it so. 
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Caroline * So saying Wallachia Petrie walked off in 
great dudgeon 

Miss Petrie, not having learned from her many 
volumes and her much converse with thoughtful persons 
to read human natur#> aright, was convinced by this 
conversation that her friend Caroline was blind to all 
results, and was determined to go on with this dangerous 
marriage, having the rays of that sun of Monkhams so 
full upon her eyes that she could not see at all -She was 
specially indignant at finding that her own words had 
no effect But, unfortunately, her words had had much 
effect, and Caroline, though she had contested her points, 
had done so ofHy with the intention of producing her 
Mentor’s admonitions Of course it was out of the 
question that Mr Glascock should go and live in 
Providence, Rhode Island, from which thriving town 
Carolme Spalding had come, but, because that was 
impossible, it was not the less probable that he might 
be degraded and made miserable in his own home That 
iaiggested jury of British matrons was a frightful con- 
clave to contemplate, and Caroline was disposed to 
believe that the verdict given m reference to herself 
would be adverse to her So she sat and meditated, and 
spoke not a word further to any one on the subject till 
she was alone with the man that she loved 

Mr Spalding at this time inhabited the ground floor 
of a large palace m the city, from which there was access 
to a garden which at this period of the year was green, 
bright, and shady, and which as being m the centre of a 
city was large and luxurious From one end of the 
house there projected a covered terrace, or loggia, in 
which there were chairs and tables, sculptured orna- 
ments, busts, and old monumental relics let into the wall 
in profusion It was half chamber and half garden, — 
such an adjunct to a house as in our climate would give 
only an idea of cold, rheumatism, and a false romance, 
but under an Italian sky is a luxury daily to be enjoyed 
durmg most months of the year Here Mr Glascock 
and Caroline had passed many hours, — ^and here they 
were now seated, late in the evenmg, while all others of 
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the family were away As far as regarded the rooms 
occupied by the American Minister, they had the house 
and garden to themselves, and there never could come 
a time more appropriate for the saymg of a thing 
difficult to be said Mr Glasco<«k had heard from his 
father’s physician, and had said that it was nearly 
certam now that he need not go down to Naples agam 
before his marriage Carolme was trembhng, not 
knowing how to speak, not knowmg how to begm, — 
but resolved that the thing should be done *He will 
never know you, Carry,’ said Mr Glascock ‘It is, 
perhaps, hardly a sorrow to me, but it is a regret ' 

‘It would have been a sorrow perhaps? to him had he 
been able to know me,’ said she, takmg the opportunity 
of rushing at her subject 

‘Why so? Of all human bemgs he was the softest- 
hearted ’ 

‘Not softer-hearted than you, Charles But soft hearts 
have to be hardened ’ 

‘W'hat do you mean? Am I becoming obdurate?’ 

‘I am, Charles,’ she said ‘I have got something to 
say to you What will your uncles and aunts and your 
mother’s relations say of me when they see me at 
Monkhams?’ 

‘They will swear to me that you are charmmg, and 
then, — ^when my back is turned, — ^they’ll pick you to 
pieces a little among themselves I believe that is the 
way of the world, and I don’t suppose that we are to do 
better than others ’ 

‘And if you had married an English girl, a Lady 
Augusta Somebody, — ^would they pick her to pieces?’ 

I guess they would, — ^as you say ’ 

‘Just the same?’ 

‘I don’t think anybody escapes, as far as I can see 
But that won’t prevent their becoming your bosom 
friends in a few weeks time ’ 

No one will say that you have been wrong to marry 
an American girl?’ 

‘Now, Carry, what is the meaning of all this'*’ 

‘Do you know any man m your position who ever did 
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marry an American girl, — ^any man of your rank m 
England?*’ Mr Glascock began to think of the case, and 
could not at the moment remember any instance 
^Charles, I do not think yon ought to be the first ’ 

‘And yet somebody must be first, if the thing is ever 
to be done, — and I am too old to wait on the chance of 
being the second * 

She felt that at the rate she was now progressing she 
would only run from one little sruggestion to^anothei, 
and that he, either wilfully or in sheer simplicity, 
would take such suggestions simply as jokes, and she 
was aware that she lacked the skill to brmg the conversa- 
tion round gr^ually to the point which she was bound 
to reach She must make another dash, let it be ever so 
sudden Her mode of doing so would be crude, ugly, — 
almost vulgar, she feared, but she would attain her 
object and say what she had to say When once she had 
warmed herself with the heat which argument would 

E roduce, then, she was pretty sure, she would find 
erself at least as strong as he ‘I don’t know that the 
thing ought to be done at all,’ she said Durmg the last 
moment or two he had put his arm round her waist, 
and she, not choosing to bid him desist from embracing 
her, but unwillmg m her present mood to be embraced, 
got up and stood before him ‘I have thought, and 
diought, and thought, and feel that it should not be done 
In marriage, like should go to like ’ She despised 
herself for using WaUachia’s words, but they fitted m 
so usefully, that she could not refrain from them ‘ I was 
wrong not to know it before, but it is better to know it 
now, than not to have known it till too late Every- 
thing that I hear and see tells me that it would be so 
If you were simply an Englishman, I would go anywhere 
with you, but I am not fit to be the wife of an English 
lord The time would come when I should be a disgrace 
to you, and then I should die ’ 

‘I thmk I should go near dying myself,’ said he, ‘if 
you were a disgrace to me ’ He had not risen from his 
chair, and sat calmly looking up into her face 

‘We have made a mistake, and let us unmake it,’ 
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she continued 'I will always be your friend I will 
correspond with you I will come and see your wife ’ 
‘That will be very kmd^* 

‘Charles, if you laugh at me, I shall be angry with you 
It IS right that ;you should look to^\our future life, as it is 
right that I should do so also Do you think that I am 
joking Do you suppose that I do not mean it?’ 

‘You have taken an extra dose this morning of 
Wallachia Petrie, and of course you mean it * 

‘If you think that I am spealang her mind and not my 
own, you do not know me ’ 

‘And what is it you propose?’ he said, still keeping his 
seat and looking calmly up into her fa.c2 

‘Simply that our engagement should be over * 

‘And why?’ 

‘Because it is not a fitting one for you to have made 
I did not understand it before, but now I do It will not 
be good for you to marry an American girl It will not 
add to your happiness, and may destroy it I have 
learned, at last, to know how much higher is your 
position than mine ’ 

‘And I am to be supposed to know nothing about it?’ 
‘Your fault is only this, — ^that you have been too 
generous I can be generous also ’ 

‘Now, look hei e, Caroline, you must not be angry with 
me if on such a subject I speak plainly You must not 
even be angry if I laugh a little ’ 

‘Pray do not laugh at me^ — not now ’ 

‘I must a little. Carry Why am I supposed to be so 
Ignorant of what concerns my own happiness and my 
own duties? If you will not sit down, I will get up, and 
we will take a turn together ’ He rose from his seat, 
but they did not leave the covered terrace They moved 
on to the extremity, and then he stood hemming her 
in against a marble table in the corner ‘In making 
this lather wild proposition, have you considered me 
at all?’ 

‘I have endeavoured to consider you, and you only ’ 
‘And how have you done it? By the aid of some 
misty, far-fetched ideas respectmg English society, for 
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which you have no basis except your own dreams, — ^and 

by the fantasies of a rabid enthusiast ’ 

*She is not rabid,* said Carolme earnestly, ‘other 
people think just the same * 

‘My dear, there is*only one person whose thinking 
on this subject is of any avail, and I am that person Of 
course, I can*t drag you into church to be married, but 
practically you can not help yourself from being taken 
there now As there need be no question about our 

marriage, — which is a thing as good as done * 

‘It IS not done at all,’ said Carolme 
‘I feel quite satisfied you will not jilt me, and as I 
shall insist on l»*avmg the ceremony performed, I choose 
to regard it as a certainty Passing that by, then, I will 
go on to the results My uncles, and aunts, and cousins, 
and the people you talk of, were very reasonable folk 
when I last saw them, and quite sufficiently alive to the 
fact that they had to regard me as the head of their 
family I do not doubt that we shall find them equally 
reasonable when we get home, but should they be 
changed, should there be any sign shewn that my choice 
of a wife had occasioned displeasure, — ^such displeasure 
would not affect you * 

‘But it would affect you ’ 

‘Not at all In my own house I am master, — and I 
mean to continue to be so You will be mistress there, 
and the only fear touching such a position is that it may 
be recognised by others too strongly Y ou have nothing 
io fear, Carry * 

‘It is of you I am thinking * 

: ‘Nor have I What if some old women, or even some 
»ung women, should turn up their noses at the wife I 
Kve chosen, because she has not been chosen from 
pnong their own countr 3 rwomen, is that to be a cause of 
^suffering to us? Can not we rise above that, — ^lastmg 
as It would do for a few weeks, a month or two perhaps, 
— ^say a year, — ^tiU my Caroline shall have made herself 
known? I think that we are strong enough to live down 
a trouble so light ’ He had come close to her as he was 
speaking, and had agam put his arm round her Waist 
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She tried to escape from his embrace, — ^not with per- 
sistency, not with the strength which always suffices for 
a woman when the embrace is m truth a thing to be 
avoided, but clutching at his fingers with hers, pressing 
them rather than loosenmg their ^asp ‘No, Carry,* he 
contmued, ‘we ha\e got to go through with it now, and 
we will try and make the best of it You may trust me 
that we shall not find^it difficult, — not, at least, on the 
ground of your present fears I can bear a heavier 
burden than you will bring upon me * ^ 

‘I know that I ought to prove to you that I am right,’ 
she said, still struggling with his hand ^ 

‘And I know that you can prove nothing of the kind 
Dearest, it is fixed between us now, and do not let us be 
so silly as to raise imaginary difficulties Of course you 
would have to marry me, even if there were cause for 
such fears If there were any great cause, still the game 
would be worth the candle There could be no going 
back, let the fear be what it might But there need 
be no fear if you will only love me ’ She felt that he 
was altogether too strong for her, — ^that she had mis- 
taken his character in supposing that she could be more 
firm than he He was so strong that he treated her 
almost as a child, — and yet she loved him infinitely the 
better for so treating her Of course, she knew now 
that her objection, whether true or unsubstantial, could 
not avail As he stood with his arm round her, she 
was powerless to contradict him m anything She had 
so far acknowledged this that she no longer struggled 
with him, but allowed her hand to remain quietly within 
his If there was no going back from this bargain that 
had been made, — why, then, there was no need for 
combating And when he stooped over her and kissed 
her lips, she had not a word to say ‘Be good to me,* he 
said, ‘and tell me that I am right * 

‘Ydu must be master, I suppose, whether you are 
right or wrong A man always thinks himself entitled 
to his own way * 

‘Why, yes When he has won the battle, he claims 
his captive Now, the truth is this, I have won the 
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battle, and your friend. Miss Petrie, has lost it I hope 
she will understand that she has been beaten at last out 
of the field ’ As he said this, he heard a step behind 
them, and turning round saw Wailachia there almost 
before he could drop’*iis arm 

'I am sorry that I ha\e intruded on you,' she said 
very grimly 

‘Not in the least,* said Mr Glascock ‘Caroline and I 
have had a little dispute, but we have settled if without 
coming to blows ’ 

‘I do not suppose that an English gentleman ever 
absolutely strikes a lady,* said Wailachia Petrie 

‘Not excepf on strong provocation,* said Mr Glas- 
cock ‘In reference to wives, a stick is allowed as big as 
your thumb ’ 

‘I have heard that it is so by the laws of England,’ 
said Wailachia 

‘How can you be so ridiculous, Wally** said Caroline 
‘There is nothing that you would not believe * 

‘I hope that it may never be true in your case,* said 
Wailachia 

A couple of days after this Miss Spalding found that 
it was absolutely necessary that she should explain the 
circumstances of her position to Nora She had left 
Nora with the purpose of performing a very high- 
minded action, of sacrificmg herself for the sake of her 
lover, of giving up all her golden prospects, and of 
becommg once agam the bosom friend of Wailachia 
Petrie, with this simple consolation for her future life, — 
that she had refused to marry an English nobleman 
because the English nobleman's condition was unsuited 
to her It would have been an episode in female life m 
which pride might be taken, — but all that was now 
changed She had made her little attempt, — ^had made 
It, as she felt, m a very languid manner, and had found 
herself treated as a child for doing so Of course she was 
happy m her ill success, of course she would have been 
broken-hearted had she succeeded But, nevertheless, 
she was somewhat lowered in her own esteem, and it was 
necessary that she should acknowledge the truth to the 
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friend whom she had consulted A day or two had 
passed before she found herself alone with Nora, but 
when she did so she confessed her failure at once 
You told him all, thenf** said Nora 
‘Oh ^es, I told him all That isf I could not really tell 
him 'When the moment came I had no words ’ 

‘And what did he say? 

‘He had words enough I never knew him to be 
eloquentrbefore * 

‘He can speak out if he likes,’ said Nora 
‘So I have found, — with a vengeande Nobody was 
ever so put down as I was Don t you know that there 
are times when it does not seem to be wc^th your while 
to put out your strength against an adversary? So it 
was with him He just told me that he was my master, 
and that I was to do as he bade me ’ 

‘And what did you say?’ 

‘I promised to be a good girl,’ said Carolme, ‘and not 
to pretend to have any opinion of my own ever agam 
And so we kissed, and were friends ’ 

‘I dare say there was a kiss, my dear ’ 

‘Of course there was, — and he held me in his arms, 
and comforted me, and told me how to behave, — just as 
you would do a little girl It ’s all over now, of course, 
and if there be a mistake, it is his fault I feel that all 
responsibility is gone from myself, and that for all the 
rest of my life I have to do just what he tells me ’ 

‘And what says the divine Wallachia?’ 

‘Poor Wally f She says nothing, but she thinks that 
I am a castaway and a recreant I am a recreant, I 
know, — but yet I think that I was right I know I could 
not help myself ’ 

‘Of course you were right, my dear,’ said the sage 
Nora ‘If you had the notion m your head, it was wise 
i to get rid of it, but I knew how it would be when you 
spoke to him ’ 

^ ‘You were not so weak when he came to you ’ 
j ‘That was altogether another thing It was not 
1 arranged in heaven that I was to become his captive ’ 

V After that Wallachia Petrie never again tried her 
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influence on her former friend, but admitted to herself 
that the evil was done, and that it could not be remedied 
According to her theory of life, Caroline Spalding had 
been wrong, and weA, — ^had shewn herself to be 
comfort-loving and li?Kunously-minded, had looked to 
get her happiness from soft effeminate pleasures rather 
than from rational work and the useful, mdependent 
exercise of her own mtelligence ^ In the privacy of her 
little chamber Wallachia Petrie shed, — ^not "'absolute 
tears, — but ma4y tearful thoughts over her friend It 
was to her a thing very terrible that the chosen one of 
her heart shoi^Jd prefer the career of an English lord^s 
wife to that of an American citizeness, with all manner 
of capability for female voting, female speechmaking, 
female poetising, and, perhaps, female political action 
before her It was a thousand pities’ ‘You may take a 
horse to water,’ — ^said Wallachia to herself, thinking of 
the ever-ffeshly sprmging fountain of her own mind, at 
which Caroline Spaldmg would always have been made 
welcome freely to quench her thirst, — ‘but you cannot 
make him drink if he be not athirst ’ In the future she 
would have no friend Never again would she subject 
herself to the disgrace of such a failure But the 
sacrifice was to be made, and she knew that it was 
bootless to waste her words further on Caroline 
Spaldmg She left Florence before the weddmg, and 
returned alone to the land of liberty She wrote a letter 
to Carolme expiammg her conduct, and Carolme 
Spalding shewed the letter to her husband, — as one 
that was both lovmg and eloquent 

‘Very loving and eloquent,’ he said ‘But, neverthe- 
less, one does think of sour grapes ’ 

‘There I am sure you wrong her,’ said Carolme 
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CHAPTER LXXXII 

MRS french's carving KNIFE 

D uring these days there v^re terrible doings at 
Exeter Camilla had sworn that if Mr Gibson did 
not come to, there should be a tragedy, and it appeared 
that she was mclined to keep her word Immediately 
after the receipt of her letter from Mr Gibson she had 
had an interview with that gentleman in his lodgings, 
and had asked him his intentions He hasi taken measures 
to fortify himself against such an attack, but, whatever 
those measures were, Camilla had broken through 
them She had stood before him as he sat in his arm- 
chair, and he had been dumb m her presence It had 
perhaps been well for him that the eloquence of her 
mdignation had been so great that she had hardly 
been able to pause a moment for a reply ‘Will you 
take your letter back again?* she had said ‘I should be 
wrong to do that,* he had lisped out m reply, ‘because it 
IS true As a Christian minister I could not stand with 
you at the altar with a lie in my mouth * In no other way 
did he attempt to excuse himself, — but that, twice 
repeated, filled up all the pause which she made for him 
There never had been such a case before, — ^so 
impudent, so cruel, so gross, so uncalled for, so un- 
manly, so unnecessary, so unjustifiable, so damnable, — 
so sure of eternal condemnation’ All this she said to 
him with loud voice, and clenched fist, and starting 
eyes, — ^regardless utterly of any hsteners on the stairs, 
or of outside passers in the street In very truth she 
was moved to a sublimity of indignation Her low 
nature became nearly poetic under frie wrong inflicted 
upon her She was almost tempted to tear him with 
her hands, and mflict upon him at the moment some 
terrible vengeance which should be told of for ever in 
the annals of Exeter A man so mean as he, so weak, so 
cowardly, one so little of a hero, — ^that he should dare to 
do It, and dare to sit there before her, and to say that he 
would do It’ ‘Your gown shall be torn off your back, 
507 B b 
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sir, and the very boys of Exeter shall drag you through 
the gutters’* To this threat he said nothing, but sat 
mute, hidmg his face in his hands ‘And now tell me 
this, sir, — is there anything between you and Bella?’ 
But there was no voic^ in reply ‘Answer my question, 
sir I ha\ e a right to ask it * Still he said not a word 
‘Listen to me Sooner than that you and she should be 
man and wife, I would stab her’ Yes, I would, — ^you 
poor, paltry, lying, cowardly creature’* She remained 
with him for more than half an hour, and then banged 
out of the room flashing back a look of scorn at him as 
she w^ent Martha, before that day was over, had learned 
the whole stor}" from Mr Gibson’s cook, and had told 
her mistress 

‘I did not think he had so much spirit m him,* was 
Miss Stanbury’s answer Throughout Exeter the great 
wonder arising from the crisis was the amount of spirit 
which had been displayed by Mr Gibson 

'When he was left alone he shook himself, and began 
to think that if there were danger that such interviews 
might occur frequently he had better leave Exeter for 
good As he put his hand over his forehead, he declared 
to himself that a very little more of that kind of thing 
would kill him When a couple of hours had passed over 
his head he shook himself again, and sat down and wrote 
a letter to his mtended mother-m-law 

*I do not mean to complam,* he said, ‘God knows I 
have no right, but I cannot stand a repetition of what has 
occurred just now If your younger daughter comes to 
see me again I must refuse to see her, and shall leave 
the town I am ready to make what reparation may be 
possible for the mistake into which I have fallen 

‘T G* 

Mrs French was no doubt much afraid of her younger 
daughter, but she was less afraid of her than were other 
people Familiarity, they say, breeds contempt, and who 
can be so familiar with a child as its parent? She did not 
m her heart believe that Camilla would murder anybody, 
and she fully realised the conviction that, even after 
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all that was come and gone, it would be better that one 
of her daughters should ha\e a husband than that 
neither should be so blessed If only Camilla could be 
got out of Exeter for a few months, — how good a thing 
It would be for them all* She hac^ brother m Glouces- 
ter, — if only he could be got to take Camilla for a few 
months * And then, too, she knew that if the true rights 
of her two daughters were strictly and impartially 
examined, Arabella’s Claim was much stronger than any 
that Camilla could put forward to the hand of Mr 
Gibson • 

‘You must not go there again, Camilla,’ the mother 
said • 

I shall go whenever I please,’ replied the fury 
Now, Camilla, we may as well understand each other 
I will not have it done If I am provoked, I will send 
to your uncle at Gloucester ’ Now the uncle at Glouces- 
ter was a timber merchant, a man witli protuberant eyes 
and a great square chin, — ^known to be a very stern man 
mdeed, and not at all afraid of young women 

What do I care for my uncle? My uncle would take 
my part ’ 

‘No, he would not The truth is, Camilla, you mter- 
fered with Bella first ’ 

‘Mamma, how dare you say so*’ 

‘You did, my dear And these are the consequences ’ 
And you mean to say that she is to be Mrs Gibson?’ 
‘I say nothing about that But I do not see why they 
shouldn’t be married if their hearts are inclmed to each 
other ’ 

‘I will die first*’ 

‘Your dying has nothing to do with it, Camilla ’ 
‘And I will kill her*’ 

‘If you speak to me agam in that way I will write to 
your uncle at Gloucester I have done the best I could 
for you both, and I will not bear such treatment ’ 

‘And how am I treated?’ 

‘You should not have interfered with your sister ’ 
‘You are all m a conspiracy together,* shouted 
Camilla, ‘you are* There never was anybody so badly 
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treated, — ^ne\er, — ^never, — ^never’ What will every- 
body say of me?* 

‘They will pity you, if you will be quiet * 

‘I don’t want to be pitied, — I won’t be pitied I wish 
I could die, — ^and I \^i]l die* Anybody else would, at 
any rate, have had their mother and sister with them*’ 
Then she burst mto a flood of real, true, womanly 
tears 

After this there was a lull at He'avitree for a few days 
Camilla did not speak to her sister, but she condes- 
cended to hold some mtercourse with her mother, and 
to take her meals at the family table She did not go out 
of the house, but she employed herself m her own room, 
doing no one knew what, with all that new clothing and 
household gear which was to have been transferred m 
her tram to Mr Gibson’s house Mrs French was 
somewhat uneasy about the new clothing and household 
gear, feeling that, m the event of Bella’s marriage, at 
least a considerable portion of it must be transferred to 
the new bride But it was impossible at the present 
moment to open such a subject to Camilla, — it would 
have been as a proposition to a lioness respecting the 
taking away of her whelps Nevertheless, the day must 
soon come m which something must be said about the 
clothing and household gear All the property that had 
l^en sent into the house at Camilla’s orders could not 
be allowed to remam as Camilla’s perquisites, now that 
Camilla was not to be married ‘Do you know what 
she is doing, my dear?’ said Mrs French to her elder 
daughter 

‘Perhaps she is picking out the marks,’ said Bella 

‘I don’t think she would do that as yet,’ said Mrs 
French 

‘She might just as well leave it alone,’ said Bella, 
feelmg that one of the two letters would do for her 
But neither of them dared to speak to her of her occupa- 
tion in these first days of her despair 

Mr Gibson m the meantime remained at home, or 
only left his house to go to the Cathedral or to visit the 
narrow confines of his little parish When he was out 
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he felt that everybody looked at him, and it seemed to 
him that people whispered about him when they saw 
him at his usual desk in the choir His friends passed him 
merely bowing to him, and he was aware that he had 
done that w^hich would be regarded by every one around 
him as unpardonable And yet,— %hat ought he to have 
done? He acknowledged to himself that he had been 
very foolish, mad, — quite demented at the moment, — 
when hq allowed hirgself to think it possible that he 
should marry Camilla French But having found out 
how mad he had been at that moment* having satisfied 
himself that to live with her as his wife would be impos- 
sible, was he not right to break th^ engagement? 
Could anything be so wicked as marrying a woman 
whom he — ^hated? Thus he tried to excuse himself, but 
yet he knew that all the world would condemn him 
Life m Exeter would be impossible, if no way to social 
pardon could be opened for him He was willing to do 
anythmg within bounds m mitigation of his offence He 
would give up fifty pounds a year to Camilla for his 
life, — or he would marry Bella Yes, he would marry 
Bella at once, — if Camilla would only consent, and give 
up that idea of stabbing some one Bella French was 
not very nice in his eyes, but she was quiet, he thought, 
and It might be possible to live with her Nevertheless, 
he told himself over and over again that the manner in 
which unmarried men with mcomes were set upon by 
ladies in want of husbands was very disgraceful to the 
country at large That mission to Natal which had once 
been offered to him would have had charms for him 
now, of which he had not recognised the force when he 
rejected it 

‘Do you think that he ever was really engaged to 
her?' Dorothy said to her aunt Dorothy was now 
living in a seventh heaven of happiness, wntmg love- 
letters to Brooke Burgess every other day, and devotmg 
to this occupation a number of hours of which she ought 
to have been ashamed, making her purchases for her 
wedding, — with nothing, however, of the magnificence 
of a Camilla, — but discussing everything with her aunt. 
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who urged her on to extravagances which seemed 
bej^ond the scope of her owm economical ideas, settling, 
or trying to settle, little difficulties which perplexed her 
somewhat, and ’wondering at her own career She could 
not of course be married without the presence of her 
mother and sister, and her aunt, — ^with something of 
a grim courtesy, — had intimated that they should be 
made welcome to the house m the Close for the special 
occasion But nothing had been said about Hugh The 
wedding was to be m the Cathedral, and Dorothy had a 
httle scheme in her head for meeting her brother among 
the aisles He would no doubt come down with Brooke, 
and nothing perhaps need be said about it to Aunt 
Stanbury But still it was a trouble Her aunt had been 
so good that Dorothy felt that no step should be taken 
which would vex the old woman It was evident enough 
that when permission had been given foi the visit of 
Mrs Stanbury and Priscilla, Hugh s name had been 
purposely kept back There had been no accidental 
omission Dorothy, therefore, did not dare to mention 
It, — and yet it was essential for her happmess that he 
should be there At the present moment Miss Stan- 
bury’s intense interest in the Stanbury wedding was 
somewhat mitigated by the excitement occasioned by 
Mr Gibson’s refusal to be mariied Dorothy was so 
shocked that she could not bring herself to believe the 
statement that had reached them through Martha 

‘Of course he was engaged to her We all knew that,' 
said Miss Stanbury 

‘I thmk there must have been some mistake,' said 
Dorothy ‘I don’t see how he could do it ’ 

There is no knowing what people can do, my dear, 
when they're hard dnven I suppose we shall have a 
lawsuit now, and he'll have to pay ever so much money 
Well, well, well^ see what a deal of trouble you might 
have saved 

‘But, he'd have done the same to me, aunt, — only, 
you know, I never could have taken him Isn't it better 
as It IS, aunt? Tell me ' 

‘I suppose young women always think it best when 
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they can get their own ways An old woman like me has 
only got to do what she is bid ’ 

‘But this was best, aunt, — ^was it not?' 

‘My dear, you've had your way, and let that be 
enough Poor Camilla French is not allowed to ha\e 
heis at all Dear, dear, dear’ 1 didn't think the man 
would ever have been such a fool to begin with, — or 
that he would ever have had the heart to get out of it 
afterwards ’ It astonished Dorothy to fmd that her 
aunt was not loud m reprobation of Mr Gibson's very 
dreadful conduct ^ 

In the meantime Mrs French had written to her 
brother at Gloucester The maid-ser^jjiant, m making 
Miss Camilla's bed, and in ‘putting the room to rights,’ as 
she called it, — ^which desci iption probably was intended 
to cover the circumstances of an accurate search, — had 
discovered, hidden among some linen, — a carving knife’ 
such a knife as is used for the cutting up of fowls, and, 
after two days' interval, had imparted the discovery to 
Mrs French Instant visit was made to the pantry, and 
It was found that a very aged but unbroken and sharply- 
pointed weapon was missing Mrs Fiench at once 
accused Camilla, and Camilla, after some hesitation, 
admitted that it might be there Molly, she said, was a 
nasty, sly, wicked thing, to go looking in her drawers, 
and she would never leave anything unlocked again 
The knife, she declared, had been taken up-stairs, 
because she had wanted something very sharp to cut, — 
the bones of her stays The knife was given up, but Mrs 
French thought it best to write to her brother, Mr 
Crump She was in great doubt about sundry matters 
Had the carving knife really pointed to a domestic 
tragedy, — and if so, what steps ought a poor widow to 
take with such a daughter? And what ought to be done 
about Mr Gibson? It ran through Mrs French's mmd 
that unless something were done at once, Mr Gibson 
would escape scot-free It was her wish that he should 
yet become her son-in-law Poor Bella was entitled to 
her chance But if Bella was to be disappointed, — ^from 
fear of carving knives, or for other reasons, — ^dien there 
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came the question whether Mr Gibson should not be 
made to pa> in purse for the mischief he had done With 
all these thoughts and doubts running through her head, 
Mrs French wrote to her brother at Gloucester 
There came back an answer from Mr Crump, in 
which that gentiemaB expressed a very strong idea 
that Mr Gibson should be prosecuted for damages with 
the utmost virulence, and with the least possible delay 
No compromise should be accepted Mr Crump would 
himself come to Exeter and see the lawyer as soon as he 
should be told th^t there was a lawyer to be seen As to 
the carving knife, Mr Crump was of opinion that it did 
not mean anything Mr Crump was a gentleman who 
did not believe in strong romance, but who had great 
trust m all pecuniary claims The Frenches had always 
been genteel The late Captain French had been an 
officer m the army, and at ordinary times and seasons 
the Frenches were rather ashamed of the Crump con- 
nection But now the timber merchant might prove 
himself to be a useful friend 

Mrs French shewed her brother’s letter to Bella, — 
and poor Bella was again sore-hearted, seeing that 
nothing was said m it of her claims ‘It will be dreadful 
scandal to have it all m the papers said Bella 
‘But what can we do?’ 

‘Anything would be better than that,’ said Bella 
‘And you don’t want to punish Mr Gibson, mamma ’ 
‘But my dear, you see what your uncle says What 
can I do, except go to him for advice?’ 

‘Why don t you go to Mr Gibson yourself, mamma?* 
But nothing was said to Camilla about Mr Crump, — 
nothing as yet Camilla did not love Mr Crump, but 
there was no other house except that of Mr Crump’s at 
Gloucester to which she might be sent, if it could be 
arranged that Mr Gibson and Bella should be made 
one Mrs French took her eldest daughter’s advice, 
and went to Mr Gibson, — ^taking Mr Crump’s letter 
m her pocket For herself she wanted nothing, — but 
was It not the duty of her whole life to fight for her 
daughters? Poor woman ^ If somebody would only 
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have taught her how that duty might best be done, she 
would have endeavoured to obey the teachmg *You 
know I do not want to threaten you/ she said to Mr 
Gibson, ‘but you see what my brother says Of course 
I wrote to my brother What could a poor woman do in 
such circumstances except writ^to her brother?* 

‘If you choose to set the bloodhounds of the law at 
me, of course you can,* said Mr Gibson 

‘I do^not want to go to law at all, — God knows I do 
notf* said Mrs French Then there was a pause ‘Poor 
dear Bella^* ejaculated Mrs French 
‘Dear Bella** echoed Mr Gibson 
‘What do you mean to do about Bella?’ asked Mrs 
French * 

‘I sometimes think that I had better take poison and 
have done with it*’ said Mr Gibson, feeling himself to 
be very hard pressed 

CHAPTER LXXXIII 

BELLA VICTRIX 

M r crump arrived at Exeter Camilla was not 
told of his coming till the morning of the day 
on which he arrived, and then the tidings were com- 
municated, because it was necessary that a change 
should be made in the bed-rooms She and her sister 
had sepal ate rooms when there was no visitor with 
them, but now Mr Crump must be accommodated 
There was a long consultation between Bella and Mrs 
French, but at last it was decided that Bella should 
sleep with her mother There would still be too much of 
the lioness about Camilla to allow of her bemg regarded 
as a safe companion through the watches of the night 
‘Why is Uncle Jonas coming now?* she asked 
‘I thought It better to ask him,* said Mrs French 
After a long pause, Camilla asked another question 
‘Does Uncle Jonas mean to see Mr Gibson?* 

‘I suppose he will,* said Mrs French 

‘Then he will see a low, mean fellow, — ^the lowest. 
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mealiest fellow that ever was heard of* But that won't 
make much difference to Uncle Jonas I wouldn’t have 
him now , if he was to ask me e\er so, — that I wouldn’t*' 
Mr Crump came, and kissed his sister and two nieces 
The embrace with Camilla was not very affectionate 
‘So jour Joe has been and jilted you? said Uncle Jonas, 
— ‘it’s like one of them clergymen They say so many 
prayers, they think the} ma} do almost anything after- 
wards Another man v\ould have had his head punched ’ 
‘The less talk there is about it the**better,’ said Camilla 
On the follov ing day Mr Crump called by appomt- 
ment on Mr Gibson, and remained closeted with that 
gentleman for the greater portion of the morning 
Camilla knew well that he was going, and went about 
the house like a perturbed spirit during his absence 
There was a look about her that made them all doubt 
whether she was not, m truth, losing her mind Her 
mother more than once went to the pantry to see that 
the knives were right, and, as regarded that sharp- 
pointed weapon, was careful to lock it up carefully out of 
her daughter’s way Mr Crump had declared himself 
willing to take Camilla back to Gloucester, and had 
laughed at the obstacles which his niece might, perhaps, 
throw m the way of such an arrangement ‘She mustn’t 
have much luggage, — ^tliat is all,’ said Mr Crump For 
Mr Crump had been made aware of the circumstances 
of the trousseau About three o’clock Mr Crump came 
back from Mr Gibson’s, and expressed a desire to be 
left alone with Camilla Mrs French was prepared for 
everything, and Mr Crump soon found himself with 
his younger mece 

‘Camilla, ray dear,’ said he, ‘this has been a bad 
business ’ 

‘I don’t know what business you mean, Uncle Jonas ' 
‘Yes, you do, my dear, — ^you know And I hope it 
won’t come too late to prove to you that young women 
shouldn’t be too keen m setting their caps at the gentle- 
men It s better for them to be hunted, than to hunt ' 
‘Uncle Jonas, I will not be insulted ’ 

‘Stick to that, ray dear, and you won’t get mto a 
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scrape agam Now, look here This man can never be 
made to marry you, anyhow ' 

‘I wouldn’t touch him with a pair of tongs, if he were 
kneeling at my feet*’ 

‘That’s right, stick to that Of course, you wouldn’t 
now, after all that has come an<f gone No girl with any 
spirit would * 

‘He ’s a coward and a thief, and he’ll be damned 

for w}\at he has doge, some of these da^j-s*’ 

. ‘T-ch, t-ch, t-ch* That isn’t a proper way for a young 
lady to talk That’s cursing and swearing ’ 

‘It isn’t cursmg and swearmg, — ^it’s what the Bible 
says ’ 

‘Then we’ll leave him to the Bible In the meantime, 
Mr Gibson wants to marry some one else, and that 
can’t hurt you ’ 

‘He may marry whom he hkes, — but he shan’t marry 
Bella — ^that’s all** 

‘It IS Bella that he means to marry ’ 

‘Then he won’t I’ll forbid the banns I’ll write to 
the bishop I’ll go to the church and prevent its being 
done I’ll make such a noise in the town that it can’t be 
done It’s no use your looking at me like that, Uncle 
Jonas I’ve got my own feelings, and he shall never 
marry Bella It’s what they have been intending aU 
through, and it shan t be done*’ 

‘It will be done ’ 

‘Uncle Jonas, I’ll stab her to the heart, and him too-, 
before I’ll see it done* Though I were to be killed the 
next day, I would Could you bear it?* 

‘I’m not a young woman Now, I’ll tell you what I 
want you to do ’ 

‘I’ll not do anything ’ 

‘Just pack up your things, and start with me to 
Gloucester to-morrow ’ 

‘I — won’t*’ 

‘Then you’ll be earned, my dear I’ll write to your 
aunt, to say that you’re coming, and we’ll be as jolly 
as possible when we get you home ’ 

‘I won’t go to Gloucester, Uncle Jonas I won’t go 
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a^ay from Exeter I won’t let it be done She shall 

never, never, never be that man’s wife^’ 

Nevertheless, on the day but one after this, Camilla 
French did go to Gloucester Before she went, however, 
tilings had to be done in that house which almost made 
hirs French repent th£t she had sent for so stern an 
assistant Camilla was at last told, m so many words, 
that the things which she had prepared for her own 
wedding must be given up for the wedding ^of her 
sister, and it seemed that this item in the list of her 
sorrows troubled almost more than any other She 
sw ore that whither she went there should go the dresses, 
and the handkei;chiefs, and the hats, the bonnets, and 
the boots 'Let her have them,’ Bella had pleaded But 
Mr Crump was mexorable He had looked into his 
sister’s affairs, and found that she was already in debt 
To his practical mind, it was an absurdity that the 
unmarried sister should keep things that were wholly 
unnecessary, and that the sister that was to be married 
should be without things that were needed There was 
a big trunk, of which Camilla had the key, but which, 
unfortunately for her, had been deposited in her mother’s 
room Upon this she sat, and swore that nothing should 
move her but a promise that her plunder should remam 
untouched But there came this advantage from the 
terrible question of the weddmg raiments, — that m her 
energy to keep possession of them, she gradually 
abandoned her opposition to her sister’s marriage She 
had been driven from one pomt to another till she was 
compelled at last to stand solely upon her possessions 
‘Perhaps we had better let her keep them,’ said Mrs 
French ‘Trash and nonsense*’ said Mr Crump ‘If 
she wants a new frock, let her have it, as for the sheets 
and tablecloths, you’d better keep them yourself But 
Bella must have the rest ’ 

It was found on the eve of the day on which she was 
told that she was to depart that she had m truth armed 
herself with a dagger or clasp knife She actually 
displayed it when her uncle told her to come away from 
the chest on which she was sitting She declared that 
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she would defend herself there to the last gasp of her 
life, but of course the knife fell from her hand the first 
moment that she was touched ‘I did think once that 
she was going to make a poke at me,’ Mr Crump said 
afterwards, ‘but she had screamed herself so weak that 
she couldn’t do it ’ 

When the morning came, she was taken to the fly and 
driven to the station without any further serious out- 
^break * She had even condescended to select certain 
‘articles, leavmg the rest of the hymeneal wealth behmd 
her Bella, early on that mornmg ?>f departure, with 
great humility, implored her sister to forgive her, but 
no entreaties could induce Camilla* to address one 
gracious word to the proposed bride ‘You’ve been 
cheating me all along she said, and that was the last 
word she spoke to poor Bella 

She went, and the field was once more open to the 
amorous Vicar of St Peter’s-cum-Pumpkm It is. 
astonishing how the greatest difficulties will sink away, 
and become as it were nothing, when they are encoun- 
tered face to face It is certam that Mr Gibson’s posi- 
tion had been one most trying to the nerves He had 
speculated on various modes of escape, — a curacy in the 
north of England would be welcome, or the duties of a 
missionary m New Zealand, — or death To tell the 
truth, he had, during the last week or two, contemplated 
even a return to the dominion of Camilla That there 
should ever again be things pleasant for him in Exeter 
seemed to be quite impossible And yet, on the evening 
of the day but one after the departure of Camilla, he was 
seated almost comfortably with his own Arabella* 
There is nothing that a man may not do, nothing that 
he may not achieve, if he have only pluck enough to go* 
through with it 

‘You do love me?’ Bella said to him It was natural 
that she should ask him, but it would have been better 
perhaps if she had held her tongue Had she spoken to 
him about his house, or his income, or the servants, or 
the duties of his parish church, it would have been easier 
for him to make a comfortable reply 
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‘Yes, — I love you,* he replied, ‘of course I love you 
We have always been friends, and I hope things v^iU go 
straight now I ha\e had a great deal to go through, 
Bella, and so ha’ve you, — but God will temper the wind 
to the shorn lambs How w^as the w ind to be tempered 
for the poor lamb who had gone forth shorn down to the 
ver} skm’ 

Soon after this Mrs Fiench returned to the room, 
and then there was no more romance Mrs French had 
by no means forgiven Mr Gibson all the trouble he 
had brought into tfee family, and mixed a certain amount 
of acrimony with her entertainment of him She dic- 
tated to him, treated him with but scant respect, and did 
not hesitate to let him understand that he was to be 
watched \ery closely till he was actually and absolutely 
married The poor man had m truth no further idea of 
escape He was aware that he had done that which made 
it necessary that he should bear a great deal, and that he 
had no right to resent suspicion When a day was fixed 
m June on which he should be married at the church of 
Heavitree, and it was proposed that he should be 
married by banns, he had nothing to urge to the 
contrary And when it was also suggested to him by 
one of the prebendaries of the Cathedral that it might 
be well for him to change his clerical duties for a period 
with the vicar of a remote parish m the north of Corn- 
wall, — so as to be out of the way of remark from those 
whom he had scandahsed by his conduct, — ^he had no 
objection to make to that arrangement When Mrs 
MacHugh met him m the Close, and told him that 
he was a gay Lothario, he shook his head with a 
melancholy self-abasement, and passed on without even 
a feeling of anger ‘When they smite me on the right 
cheek, I turn unto them my left,* he said to himself, 
when one of the cathedral vergers remarked to him 
tiiat after ail he was gomg to be married at last 
Even Bella became dominant over him, and assumed 
with him occasionally the air of one who had been 
mjured 

Bella wrote a touching letter to her sister , — sl letter 
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that ought to have touched Camilla, begging for forgive- 
ness, and for one word of sisterly love Camilla answered 
tlie letter, but did not send a word of sisterly love 
‘According to my way of thinking, you have been a nasty 
sly thing, and I don’t believe y#u’ll ever be happy As 
for him, ril never speak to him again ’ That was nearly 
the whole of her letter ‘You must leave it to time,’ 
said Mrs French wisely, ‘she’ll come round some day ’ 
And thhn Mrs Freribh thought how bad it would be for 
her if the daughter who was to be her future companion 
did not ‘come round’ some day • 

And so It was settled that they should be married m 
Heavitree Church, — Mr Gibson and*his first love, — 
and things went on pretty much as though nothing 
had been done amiss The gentleman from Cornwall 
came down to take Mr Gibson’s place at St Peter’ s- 
cum-Pumpkin, while his duties in the Cathedral were 
temporarily divided among the other pnest-vicars, — 
with some amount of grumbling on their part Bella 
commenced her modest preparations without any of the 
eclat which had attended Camilla’s operations, but she 
felt more certainty of ultimate success than had ever 
fallen to Camilla’s lot In spite of all that had come and 
gone, Bella never feared again that Mr Gibson would 
be untrue to her In regard to him, it must be doubted 
whether Nemesis ever fell upon him with a hand suffi- 
ciently heavy to punish him for the great sms which he 
had manifestly committed He had encountered a bad 
week or two, and there had been days in which, as has 
been said, he thought of Natal, of ecclesiastical censures, 
and even of annihilation, but no real punishment seemed 
to fall upon him It may be doubted whether, when the 
whole arrangement was settled for him, and when he 
heard that Camilla had yielded to the decrees of Fate, he 
did not rather flatter himself on being a successful man 
of mtrigue, — whether he did not take some glory to 
himself for his good fortune with women, and pride 
himself amidst his self-reproaches for the devotion 
which had been displayed for him by the fair sex in 
general It is quite possible that he taught himself to 
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believe that at one time Dorothy Stanbury was devotedly 
m love With him, and that \\hen he reckoned up his sms 
she was one of those m regard to whom he accounted 
himself to have been a sinner The spirit of intrigue 
with women, as to whjwh men will flatter themselves, 
IS customarily so vile, so mean, so vapid a reflection of 
a feeling, so aimless, resultless, and utterly unworthy* 
Passion exists and has its sway Vice has its votaries, — 
and there is, too, that worn-out longing for vice, 
‘prurient, yet passionless, cold-studied lewdness,’ whicli 
drags on a feeble c&ntmuance with the aid of money But 
the commonest folly of man in regard to women is a 
weak taste for iiTtngue, with little or nothmg on which 
to feed it , — a worse tiian femmine aptitude for male 
coquetry, which never ascends beyond a desire that 
somebody shall hmt that there is something peculiar, 
and which is shocked and retreats backwards into its 
boots when anything like a consequence forces itself on 
the apprehension Such men have their glory m their own 
estimation We remember how Falstalf flouted the pride 
of his companion whose victory m the fields of love had 
been but little glorious But there are victories going 
now-a-days so infinitely less glorious, that FalstafF’s 
page was a Lothario, a very Don Juan, in comparison 
with the heroes whose praises are too often sung by 
their own lips There is this recompense, — that their 
defeats are ^ways sung by lips louder than their own 
Mr Gibson, when he found that he was to escape 
apparently unscathed, — ^that people standing respectably 
before the world absolutely dared to whisper words to 
him of congratulation on this third attempt at marriage 
withm little more than a year, took pride to himself, and 
bethought himself that he was a gay deceiver He 
believed that he had selected his wife, — and that he had 
done so in circumstances of peculiar difficulty* Poor 
Mr Gibson, — ^we hardly know whether most to pity 
him, or the unfortunate, poor woman who ultimately 
became Mrs Gibson 

‘And so Bella French is to be the fortunate woman 
ajfter all,’ said Miss Stanbury to her niece 
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*It does seem to me to be so odd/ said Dorothy *I 
wonder how he looked when he proposed it " 

‘Like a fool, — as he always does ’ 

Dorothy refrained from remarkmg that Miss Stan- 
bury had not always thought that Mr Gibson looked 
like a fool, but the idea occurred to her mind ‘I hope 
they will be happy at last,’ she said 

‘Pshaw f Such people can’t be happy, and can’t be 
unhappy* I don’t suppose it much matters which he 
rnarnes, or whether he marries them both, or neither 
They are to be married by banns, thej^say, — at Heavi- 
tree ’ 

‘I don’t see anything bad in that ’ * 

‘Only Camilla might step out and forbid them,’ said 
Aunt Stanbury 'I almost wish she would ’ 

‘She has gone away, aunt, — ^to an uncle who lives at 
Gloucester ’ 

‘It was well to get her out of the way, no doubt 
They’ll be married before you now, Dolly ’ 

‘That won’t break my heart, aunt ’ 

*I don’t suppose there’ll be much of a wedding They 
haven’t anybody belonging to them, except that uncle 
at Gloucester ’ Then there was a pause 1 think it is 
a nice thing for friends to collect togetlier at a wedding,’ 
continued Aunt Stanbury 

*I thmk It is,’ said Dorothy, in the mildest, softest 
voice 

‘I suppose we must make room for that black sheep 
of a brother of yours, Dolly, — or else you won’t be 
contented ’ 

‘Dear, dear, dearest aunt*’ said Dorothy, falling 
down on her knees at her aunt’s feet 



CHAPTER LXXXIV 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

T revelyan, when his wife had left him, sat for 
hours in silence pondering over his own position 
and hers He had taken his child to an upper room, m 
which was his own bed and the boy's cot, and before he 
seated himself, he spread out varibus toys whidh he had 
been at pams to purchase for the unhappy little fellow,— 
a regiment of G^aribaldian soldiers, all with red shirts, 
and a drum to give the regiment martial spirit, and a 
soft flufiy Itall^ baU, and a battledore and a shuttle- 
cock, — ^mstruments enough for juvenile joy, if only there 
had been a companion with whom the child could use 
them But the toys remained where the father had placed 
them, almost unheeded, and the child sat looking out of 
the window, melancholy, silent, and repressed Even 
the drum did not tempt him to be noisy Doubtless he 
did not know why he was wretched, but he was fully 
conscious of his wretchedness In the meantime the 
father sat motionless, m an old worn-out but once 
handsome leathern arm-chair, with his eyes fixed 
against the opposite wall, thinking of the wreck of his 
life 

Thought deep, correct, continued, and energetic is 
quite compatible with madness At this time Trevel- 
yan's mind was so far unhinged, his ordinary faculties 
were so greatly impaired, that they who declared him to 
be mad were justified in their declaration His condition 
was such that the happiness and welfare of no human 
being, — not even his own, — could safely be entrusted 
to his keeping He considered himself to have been so 
injured by the world, to have been the victim of so cruel 
a conspiracy among those who ought to have been his 
friends, that there remained nothing for him but to flee 
away from them and remain in sohtude But yet, 
through It all, there was somethmg approaching to a 
conviction that he had brought his misery upon himself 
by bemg isnlike to other men, and he declared to him- 
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self over and over again that it was better that he should 
suffer than that others should be punished When he 
was alone his reflections respecting his wife were much 
juster than were his words when he spoke either with 
her, or to others, of her conduct He would declare 
to himself not only that he did not believe her to have 
been false to him, but that he had never accused her 
of such crime He had demanded from her obedience, 
and she had been disobedient It had been incumbent 
upon him, — so ran his own ideas, as expressed to him- 
self in these long unspoken solilocfbies, — ^to exact 
obedience, or at least compliance, let the consequences 
be what they might She had refused to <fbey or even to 
comply, and the consequences were very grievous But, 
though he pitied himself with a pity that was feminine, 
yet he acknowledged to himself that her conduct had 
been ihe result of his own moody temperament Every 
friend had parted from him All those to whose counsels 
he had listened, had counselled him that he was wrong 
The whole world was against him Had he remained m 
England, the doctors and lawyers among them would 
doubtless have declared him to be mad He knew all 
this, and yet he could not yield He could not say that he 
had been wrong He could not even thmk that he had 
been wrong as to the cause of the great quarrel He was 
one so miserable and so unfortunate, — so he thought, — 
that even in doing right he had fallen into perdition’ 
He had had two enemies, and between them they had 
woiked his ruin^ These were Colonel Osborne and 
Bozzle It may be doubted whether he did not hate the 
latter the more strongly of the two He knew now that 
Bozzle had been untrue to him, but his disgust did not 
spring from that so much as from the feeling that he had 
defiled himself by dealing with the man Though he was 
quite assured that he had been right m his first cause of 
offence, he knew that he had fallen from bad to worse in 
every step that he had taken since Colonel Osborne had 
marred his happiness by vanity, by wicked intrigue, by 
a devilish delight m doing mischief^ but he, he himself, 
had consummated the evil by his own foUy Why iiad 
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he not taken Colonel Osborne by the throat, instead 
of going to a low-born, vile, mercenary spy for assis- 
tance? He hated himself for what he had done, — and 
yet It was impossible that he should yield 

It was impossible ^at he should yield, — ^but it was 
yet open to him to sacrifice himself He could not go 
back to his wife and say that he was wrong, but he could 
determine that the destruction should fall upon him and 
not upon her If he gave up his child and then died, — • 
died, alone, witljout any friend near him, with no word 
of love m his ears, in that solitary and miserable abode 
which he had ^ound for himself, — ^then it would at least 
be acknowledged that he had expiated the injury that he 
had done She would have his wealth, his name, his 
child to comfort her, — ^and would be troubled no longer 
by demands for that obedience which she had sworn at 
the altar to give him, and which she had since declined 
to render to him Perhaps there was some feeling that 
the coals of fire would be hot upon her head when she 
should think how much she had received from him and 
how little she had done for him And yet he loved her, 
with all his heart, and would even yet dream of bliss that 
might be possible with her, — ^had not the terrible hand 
of irresistible Fate come between them and marred it 
all It was only a dream now It could be no more than 
a dream He put out his thin wasted hands and looked 
at them, and touched the hollowness of his own cheeks, 
and coughed that he might hear the hacking sound of his 
own infirmity, and almost took glory m &s weakness 
It could not be long before the coals of fire would be 
heaped upon her head 

‘Louey,' he said at last, addressmg the child who had 
sat for an hour gazmg through the window without 
stirring a limb or uttermg a sound, *Louey, my boy, 
would you like to go back to mamma?" The child turned 
round on the floor, and fixed his eyes on his father's face, 
but made no immediate reply Touey, dear, come to 
papa and tell him Would it be nice to go back to 
mamma?" And he stretched out his hand to the boy 
Louey got up, and approached slowly and stood 
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between his father’s knees *Teil me, darling, — ^you 
understand what papa says^’ 

‘Altro’’ said the boy, who had been long enough 
among Italian servants to pick up the common words of 
the language Of course he would like to go back How 
indeed could it be otherwise? ^ 

Then you shall go to her, Louey ’ 

To-day, papa?’ 

‘Not to-day, nor to-morrow * 

^‘But tfie day after?’ 

‘That IS sufficient You shall go Jt is not so bad 
with you that one day more need be a sorrow to you 
You shall go, — and then you will never see your father 
agam*’ Trevelyan as he said this drew nis liands away 
so as not to touch the child The little fellow had put 
out his arm, but seeing his father’s angry gesture had 
made no further attempt at a caress He feared his 
father from the bottom of his little heart, and yet was 
aware that it was his duty to try to love papa He did 
not understand the meanmg of that last threat, but 
slunk back, passmg his untouched toys, to the window, 
and there seated himself agam, filling his mind with the 
thought that when two more long long days should have 
crept by, he should once more go to his mother 
Trevelyan had tried his best to be soft and gentle to 
his child All that he had said to his wife of his treat- 
ment of the boy had been true to the letter He had 
spared no personal trouble, he had done all that he had 
loiown how to do, he had exercised all his mtelligence 
to procure amusement for the boy, — ^but Louey had 
hardly smiled smce he had been taken from his mother 
And now that he was told that he was to go and never 
see his father agam, the tidings were to him simply 
tidmgs of joy ‘There is a curse upon me,* said Trevel- 
yan, ‘it IS written down in the book of my destmy that 
nothmg shall ever love me’* 

He went out from the house, and made his way down 
by the narrow path through the olives and vmes to tiie 
bottom of the hill in front of the villa It w^s evenmg 
now, but the evening was very hot, and though the olive 
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trees stood in long rows, there was no shade Quite at 
the bottom of the hill there was a little sluggish muddy 
brook, along the sides of which the reeds grew thickly 
and the dragon-flies were playing on the w^ater There 
was nothing attracti\ e in the spot, but he was weary, and 
sat himself down on Qie dry hard bank which had been 
made by repeated clearmg of mud from the bottom of 
the little rivulet He sat watching the dragon-flies as 
they made their short flights in the warm air^ and told 
himself that of all God's creatures there was not one^ro 
whom less pow^^r of disporting itself m God's sun was 
given than to him Surely it would be better for him 
that he shoul<^die, than live as he was now hvmg with- 
out any of the joys of life The solitude of Casalunga 
was intolerable to him, and yet there was no whither that 
he could go and find society He could travel if he 
pleased He had money at command, and, at any rate as 
yet, there was no embargo on his personal liberty But 
how could he travel alone, — even if his strength might 
suffice for the work^^ There had been moments in which 
he had bought that he would be happy m the love of his 
child, — that the companionship of an infant would 
suffice for him if only the infant would love him But 
all such dreams as that were over To repay him for 
his tenderness his boy was always dumb before him 
Louey would not prattle as he had used to do He would 
not even smile, or give back the kisses with which his 
father had attempted to win him In mercy to the boy 
he would send him back to his mother, — in mercy to the 
boy if not to the mother also It was in vain that he 
should look for any joy in any quarter Were he to 
return to England, they would say that he was mad* 

He lay there by the brook-side till the evening was 
far advanced, and then he arose and slowly returned to 
the house The labour of ascending the hill was so 
great to him that he was forced to pause and hold by 
Sie olive trees as he slowly performed his task The 
perspiration came m profusion from his pores, and he 
found himself to be so weak that he must in future 
regard the brook as bemg beyond the tether of his 
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daily exercise Eighteen months ago he had been a 
strong walker, and the snow-bound paths of Swiss 
mountains had been a joy to him He paused as he was 
slowly dragging himself on, and looked up at the 
wretched, desolate, comfortless abode which he called 
his home Its dreariness was so^odious to him that he 
was half-minded to lay himself down where he was, and 
let the night air come upon him and do its worst In 
such case, however, some Italian doctor would be sent 
down who would say* that he was mad Above all the 
tSings, and to the last, he must save himself from that 
degradation ^ 

When he had crawled up to the house, he went to his 
child, and found that the woman had purthe boy to bed 
Then he was angry with himself in Aiat he himself had 
not seen to this, and kept up his practice of attendmg the 
child to the last He would, at least, be true to his 
resolution, and prepare for the boy's return to his 
mother Not knowing how otherwise to manage it, he 
wrote that night the following note to Mr Glascock, — 

‘Casalunga, Thursday night 

‘My dear Sir, 

‘Since you last were considerate enough to call upon 
me I have resolved to take a step in my affairs which, 
though It will rob me of my only remaming gratifica- 
tion, will tend to lessen the tioubles under which Mrs 
Trevelyan is labourmg If she desires it, as no doubt 
she does, I will consent to place our boy again m her 
custody, — trusting to her sense of honour to restore him 
to me should I demand it In my present unfortunate 
position I cannot suggest that she should come for the 
boy I am unable to support the excitement occasioned 
by her presence I will, however, deliver up my 
darling eitlier to you, or to any messenger sent by you 
whom I can trust I beg heartily to apologise for the 
trouble I am giving you, and to subscribe myself yours 
very faithfully, 

‘Louis Trevelyan. 

'The Hon C Glascock 
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T S — It IS as well, perhaps, that I should explain 
that I must decline to receive any visit from Sir Marma- 
duke Rowley Sir Marmaduke has insulted me grossly 
on each occasion on which I have seen him smce his 
return home ’ 


CHAPTER LXXXV 

THE BATHS OF EUCCA 

J UNE was nojv far advanced, and the Rowleys and 
the Spaldings had removed from Florence to the 
Baths of Lucca Mr Glascock had followed m their 
wake, and the^vhole party were living at the Baths in 
one of those hotels m which so many English and 
Americans are wont to congregate m the early weeks 
of the Italian summer The marriage was to take place 
m the last week of title month, and all the party were 
to return to Florence for the occasion, — ^with the excep- 
tion of Sir Marmaduke and Mrs Trevelyan She was 
altogether unfitted for wedding joys, and her father had 
promised to bear her company when the others left her 
Mr Glascock and Caroline Spalding were to be married 
in Florence, and were to depart immediately from thence 
for some of the cooler parts of Switzerland After that 
Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley were to return to 
London with their daughters, preparatory to that dreary 
journey back to the Mandarins, and they had not even 
yet resolved what they had better do respectmg that 
unfortunate man who was livmg m seclusion on the hill- 
top near Siena They had consulted lawyers and doctors 
m Florence, but it had seemed that everybody there was 
afraid of putting the law m force against an Englishman 
Doubtless there was a law m respect to the custody of 
the insane, and it was admitted that if Trevelyan were 
dangerously mad somethmg could be done, but it 
seemed #at nobody was willing to stir in such a case as 
that which now existed Sometiiing, it was said, might 
be done at some future time, but the difficulties were so 
great that nothing could be done now 
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It was very sad, because it was necessary that some 
decision should be made as to the future residence of 
Mrs Trevelyan and of Nora Emily had declared that 
nothing should induce her to go to the Islands with her 
father and mother unless her boy went \\ ith her Since 
her journey to Casalunga she nad also expressed her 
unwillingness to leave her husband Her heart had been 
greatly softened towards him, and she had declared that 
where ^Je remained, jthere would she remain, — as near 

him as circumstances would admit It might be that 
at last her care would be necessary fog his comfort He 
supplied her with means of living, and she would use 
these means as well as she might be ab^e in his service 

Then there had arisen the question of Nora's future 
residence And there had come troubles and storms in the 
family Nora had said that she would not go back to the 
Mandarins, but had not at first been able to say where 
or how she would live She had suggested that she 
might stay with her sister, but her father had insisted 
that she could not live on the mcome supplied by Trevel- 
yan Then, when pressed hard, she had declared tiiat 
she mtended to live on Hugh Stanbury's mcome She 
would marry him at once, — ^with her father's leave, if 
she could get it, but without it if it needs must be so Her 
mother told her that Hugh Stanbury was not himself 
ready for her, he had not even proposed so hasty a 
marriage, nor had he any home fitted for her Lady 
Rowley, in arguing this, had expressed no assent to 
the marriage, even as a distant arrangement, but had 
thought thus to vanquish her daughter by suggesting 
small but insuperable difficulties On a sudden, how- 
ever, Lady Rowley found that all this was turned against 
her, by an offer that came direct from Mr Glascock 
His Caroline, he said, was very anxious that Nora should 
come to them at Monkhams as soon as they had returned 
home from Switzerland They mtended to be there by 
the middle of August, and would hurry there sooner, 
if there was any immediate difficulty about finding a 
home for Nora Mr Glascock said nothing about Hugh 
Stanbury, but, of course. Lady Rowley understood that 
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Nora had told all her troubles and hopes to Caroline, 
and that Caroline had told them to her future husband 
Lady Rowley, m answer to this, could only say that she 
would consult her husband 

There was somethmg \ery grievous in the proposi- 
tion to Lady Rowley *If Nora had not been self-v/illed 
and stiff-necked beyond the usual self-willedness and 
stiff-neckedness of young women she might have been 
herself the mistress of Monkhams It was proposed 
now that she should go there to wait till a poor man 
should have got together shillings enough to buy a few 
chairs and tables, and a bed to lie upon’ The thought of 
this was very hitter ‘I cannot think, Nora, how you 
could have the heart to go there,* said Lady Rowley 

‘I cannot understand why not, mamma Caroline and 
I are friends, and surely he and I need not be enemies 
He has never injured me, and if he does not take offence, 
why should P* 

If you don’t see it, I can’t help it,’ said Lady Rowley 

And then Mrs Spalding’s triumph w^s terrible to 
Lady Rowley Mrs Spalding knew nothing of her future 
son-m-law’s former passion, and spoke of her Caroline 
as ha\ing achieved triumphs beyond the reach of other 
girls Lady Rowley bore it, never absolutely telling 
the tale of her daughter’s fruitless victory She was too 
good at heart to utter the boast, — ^but it was very hard 
to repress it Upon the whole she would have preferred 
that Mr Glascock and his bride should not have become 
the fast friends of herself and her family There was 
more of pain than of pleasure m the alliance But 
circumstances had been too strong for her Mr 
Glascock had been of great use in reference to Trevel- 
yan, and Caroline and Nora had become attached to 
each other almost on their first acquaintance Here they 
were together at the Baths of Lucca, and Nora was to be 
one of tihe four bridesmaids When Sir Marmaduke was 
ccHisulted about this visit to Monkhams, he became 
fretful, and would give no answer The marriage, he 
said, was impossible, and Nora was a fool He could 
give her no allowance more than would sufflceifor her 
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clothes, and it was madness for her to think of stopping 
m England But he was so full of cares that he could 
come to no absolute decision on this matter Nora, 
however, had come to a very absolute decision 

‘Caroline,’ she said, ‘if you will have me, I will go to 
Monkhams * ^ 

‘Of course we will have you Has not Charles said 
how delighted he would be^’ 

‘Oh yes, — ^your Chailes,’ said Nora laughing 
^ ‘He is mine now, dear You must not expect him to 
change his mind again I gave hirg the chance, you 
know, and he would not take it But, Nora, come to 
Monkhams, and stay as long as it suil^ I have talked 
it all over with him, and we both agiee that you shall 
have a home there You shall be just like a sister 
Olivia IS coming too after a bit, but he says there is 
room for a dozen sisters Of course it will be all right 
with Mr Stanbury after a while ' And so it was settied 
among them that Nora Rowley should find a home at 
Monkhams, if a home in England should be wanted for her 
It wanted but four days to that fixed for the marriage 
at Florence, and but six to that on which the Rowleys 
were to leave Italy for England, when Mr Glascock 
received Trevelyan’s letter It was brought to him as 
he was sitting at a late breakfast in the garden of the 
hotel, and there were present at the moment not only 
all the Spalding family, but the Rowleys also Sir 
Marmaduke was there and Lady Rowley, and the three 
unmarried daughters, but Mrs Trevelyan, as was her 
wont, had remained alone m her own room Mr Glascock 
read the letter, and read it again, without attracting 
much attention Caroline, who was of course sitting 
next to him, had her eyes upon him, and could see that 
the letter moved him, but she was not curious, and at 
any rate asked no question He himself understood 
fully how great was the offer made, — ^how all-important 
to the happiness of the poor mother, — and he was also 
aware, or thought that he was aware, how likely it might 
be that the offer would be retracted As regarded hin>- 
self, a journey from the Baths at Lucca to Casalunga and 
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back before his marriage, would be a great infliction on 
his patience It was his plan to stay where he was till 
the day before his marriage, and then to return to 
Florence with the rest of the party All this must be 
altered, and sudden changes must be made, if he decided 
on going to Siena himsHf The weather now was very 
hot, and such a journey would be most disagreeable to 
him Of course he had little schemes m his head, little 
amatory schemes for praenuptial enj03nnent, w 4 iich, in 
spite of his mature years, were exceedmgly agreeabh* 
to him The chestnut woods round the Baths of Lucca 
are very pleasant m the early summer, and there were 
excursions planned in which Caroline would be close by 
his side, — almost already his wife But, if he did not go, 
whom could he send? It would be necessary at least 
that he should consult her, the mother of the child, 
before any decision was formed 

At last he took Lady Rowley aside, and read to her 
the letter She understood at once that it opened almost 
a heaven of bliss to her daughter, — and she understood 
also how probable it might be that that wretched man, 
with his shaken wits, should change his mmd T think 
I ought to go,’ said Mr Glascock 

‘But how can you go now?’ 

‘I can go,’ said he ‘There is time for it It need not 
put off my marriage, — ^to which of course I could not 
consent I do not know whom I could send ’ 

‘Monnier could go,’ said Lady Rowley, naming the 
courier 

‘Yes, — ^he could go But it might be that he would 
return without the child, and then we should not forgive 
ourselves I will go. Lady Rowley After all, what does 
It signify? I am a little old, I sometimes think, for this 
philandering You shall take his letter to your 
daughter, and I will explain it all to Caroline * 

Caroline had not a word to say She could only kiss 
him, and promise to make him what amends she could 
when he came back ‘Of course you are right,’ she said 
‘Do you think that I would say a word against it, even 
though the marriage were to be postponed?’ 
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‘I should , — z good many words But I will be back 
in time for that, and will bring the boy with me ' 

Mrs Trevelyan, when her husband’s letter was read 
to her, was almost overcome by the feelings which it 
excited In her first paroxysm of joy she declared that 
she would herself go to Siena, not for her child’s sake, 
but for that of her husband She felt at once that the 
boy was being given up because of the father s weakness, 
—because he felt himself to be unable to be a protector 
to his son, — ^and her woman’s hearty was melted with 
softness as she thought of the condition of the man to 
whom she had once given her whole heart Since then, 
doubtless, her heart had revolted from^him Since that 
time there had come hours m which she had almost 
hated him for his cruelty to her There had been 
moments m which she had almost cursed his name 
because of the aspersion which it had seemed that he had 
thrown upon her But this was now forgotten, and she 
remembered only his weakness ‘Mamma,’ she said, 
‘I will go It is my duty to go to him ’ But Lady 
Rowley withheld her, explaining that were she to go, 
the mission might probably fail m its express purpose 
‘Let Louey be sent to us first, ^ said Lady Rowley, ‘and 
then we will see what can be done afterwards ’ 

And so Mr Glascock started, taking with him a 
maid-servant who might help him with the charge of 
the child It was certainly very hard upon him In order 
to have time for his journey to Siena and back, and time 
also to go out to Casalunga, it was necessary that he 
should leave the Baths at five in the morning If ever 
there was a hero of romance, you are he’’ said Nora to 
him 

‘The heroes of life are so much better than the heroes 
of romance,’ said Caroline 

‘That is a lesson from the lips of the American 
Browning,’ said Mr Glascock ‘Nevertheless, I think 
I would rather ride a charge against a Paynim Imight m 
Palestine than get up at half-past four m the morning * 
‘We Will get up too, and give the knight his coffee,’ 
said Nora They did get up, and saw him off, and when 
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Mr Glascock and Caroline parted with a lover’s 
embrace, Nora stood by as a sister might have done 
Let us hope that she remembered that her own time 
was coming 

There had been a premise given by Nora, when she 
left London, that she would not correspond with Hugh 
Stanbury while she was in Italy, and this promise had 
been kept It may be remembered^that Hugh had made 
a proposition to his lady-love, that she should walk out 
of the house one fine morning, and get herself marrie5 
without any reference to her father s or her mother’s 
washes But she had not been willing to take upon her- 
self as yet independence so complete as this would have 
required She had assured her lover that she did mean 
to marry him some day, even though it should be in 
opposition to her father, but that she thought that the 
period for filial persuasion was not yet over, and then, 
m explaming all this to her mother, she had given a 
promise neiSier to write nor to receive letters during 
the short period of her sojourn m Italy She would be 
an obedient child for so long, — but, after that, she must 
claim the right to fight her own battle She had told her 
lover that he must not write, and, of course, she had not 
written a word herself But now, when her mother 
threw It m her teeth that Stanbury would not be ready 
to marry her, she thought that an unfair advantage was 
being taken of her, — and of him How could he be 
expected to say that he was ready, — deprived as he was 
of the power of say mg anythmg at alH 

* Mamma,’ she said, the day before they went to 
Florence, has papa fixed about your leaving England 
yet? I suppose you’ll go now on the last Saturday m 
July!’* 

I suppose we shall, my dear ’ 

*Has not papa written about the berths?' 

T believe be has, my dear ’ 

‘Because he ought to know who are going I will not ^ 
go ’ 

‘You will not, Nora Is that a proper way of speak- 
ing?’ 
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*Dear mamma, I mean it to be proper I hope it is 
proper But is it not best that we should understand 
each other All my life depends on my going or my 
staying now I must decide ’ 

‘After what has passed, you cio not, I suppose, mean 
to live in Mr Glascock’s house'*’ 

‘Certainly not I mean to live with, — with, — with 
my husband Mamma, I promised not to write, and I 
have not written AAd he has not written, — because I 
told him not Therefore, nothing is settled But it is 
not fair to throw it m my teeth that nt)thing is settled ’ 
‘I have thrown nothing m your teeth, Nora ’ 

‘Papa talks sneeringly about chairs ^d tables Of 
course, I know what he is thinking of As I cannot go 
with him to the Mandarms, I think I ought to be allowed 
to look after the chairs and tables ’ 

‘What do you mean, my dear?’ 

‘That you should absolve me from my promise, and 
let me write to Mr Stanbury I do not want to be left 
without a home ’ 

‘You cannot wish to write to a gentleman and ask him 
to marry you*’ 

‘Why not? We are engaged I shall not ask him to 
marry me, — that is already settled, but I shall ask him 
to make arrangements ’ 

‘Your papa will be very angry if you break your word 
to him ’ 

‘I will write, and show you the letter Papa may see 
It, and if he will not let it go, it shall not go He shall 
not say that I broke my word But, mamma, I will not 
go out to the Islands I should never get back again, 
and I should be broken-hearted ’ Lady Rowley had 
nothing to say to this, and Nora went and wrote her 
letter ‘Dear Hugh,’ the letter ran, ‘Papa and mamma 
leave England on the last Saturday m July I have told 
mamma that I cannot return with them Of course, you 
know why I stay Mr Glascock is to be married the 
day after to-morrow, and they have asked me to go with 
them to Monkhams some time m August I thmk I 
shall do so, unless Emily wants me to remain with her 
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At any rate, I shall try to be with her till I go there 
You will understand why I tell you all this Papa and 
mamma know that I am writing It is only a busmess 
letter, and, therefore, I shall say no more, except that 
I am ever and always y^urs, — ^N ora ' ‘There/ she said, 
handing her letter to her mother, ‘I think that that ought 
to be sent If papa chooses to prevent its going, he can ’ 
Lady Rowley, when she handed the letter to her 
husband, recommended that it should be allowed to go 
to Its destination She admitted that, if they sent ii, 
they would thereoy signify their consent to her engage- 
ment, — and she alleged that Nora was so strong m her 
will, and that the circumstances of their journey out to 
the Antipodes were so peculiar, that it was of no avail 
for them any longer to oppose the match They could 
not force their daughter to go with them ‘But I can 
cast her off from me, if she be disobedient,’ said Sir 
Marmaduke Lady Rowley, however, had no desire 
that her daughter should be cast off, and was aware that 
Sir Marmaduke, when it came to the pomt of casting oflf, 
would be as little mclined to be stern as she was herself 
Sir Marmaduke, still hoping that firmness would carry 
the day, and believing that it beho\ed him to maintain 
his parental authority, ended the discussion by keepmg 
possession of the letter, and saying that he would take 
time to consider the matter ‘What security have we 
tot he will ever marry her, if she does stay?’ he asked 
the next morning Lady Rowley had no doubt on this 
score, and protested that her opposition to Hugh 
Stanbury arose simply from his want of income ‘I 
should never be justified,’ said Sir Marmaduke, ‘if I 
were to go and leave my girl as it were in the hands of 
a penny-a-liner ’ The letter, m the end, was not sent, 
and Nora and her father hardly spoke to each other as 
they made their journey back to Florence together 
Emily Trevelyan, before the arrival of that letter 
from her husband, had determmed tot she would not 
leave Italy It had been her purpose to remain some- 
where m the neighbourhood of her husband and child, 
and to overcome her difficulties, — or be overcome by 
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them, as circumstances might direct Now her plans 
were again changed, — or, rather, she was now without 
a plan She could form no plan till she should again see 
Mr Glascock Should her child be restored to her, 
would it not be her duty to reipam near her husband? 
All this made Nora's line of conduct the more difficult 
for her It was acknowledged that she could not remain 
in Italy Mrs Trevelyan's position would be most 
embarrassing, but as ^1 her efforts were to be used 
t;:?wards a reconciliation with her husband, and as his 
state utterly precluded the idea of a m*:ed household, — 
of any such a family arrangement as that which had 
existed in Curzon Street, — Nora could jaot remain with 
her Mrs Trevelyan herself had declared that she 
would not wish it And, m that case, where was Nora 
to bestow herself when Sir Marmaduke and Lady 
Rowley had sailed? Caroline offered to curtail those 
honeymoon weeks m Switzerland, but it was impossible 
to listen to an offer so magnanimous and so unreason- 
able Nora had a dim romantic idea of sharing Priscilla's 
bedroom in that small cottage near Nuncombe Putney, 
of which she had heard, and of there leammg lessons in 
strict economy, — but of this she said nothing The 
short journey from the Baths of Lucca to Florence was 
not a pleasant one, and the Rowley family were much 
disturbed as they looked into the future Lodgings had 
now been taken for them, and there was the great 
additional doubt whether Mrs Trevelyan would find 
her child there on her arrival 

The Spaldings went one way from the Florence 
station, and the Rowleys another The American 
Minister had returned to the city some days previously, 
— drawn there nominally by pleas of business, but, m 
truth, by the necessities of the wedding breakfast, — ^and 
he met them at the station *Has Mr Glascock come 
back?' Nora was the first to ask Yes, — ^he had come 
He had been in the city since two o'clock, and had been 
up at the American Minister’s house for half a minute 
‘And has he brought the child?' asked Caroline, relieved 
of doubt on her own account Mr Spaldmg did not 
507 c c 
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know, — ^indeed, he had not interested himself quite so 
intently about Mrs Trevelyan’s little boy, as had all 
those who had just returned from the Baths Mr 
Glascock had said nothing to him about the child, and 
he had not quite understood why such a man should 
have made a journey lo Siena, leaving his sweetheart 
behind him, ]ust on the eve of his marriage He hurried 
his women-kmd into their carriage, and they were 
driven away, and then Sir Marmaduke was driven 
away with his women-kmd Caroline Spalding hed 
perhaps thoughtr that Mr Glascock might have been 
there to meet her 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 
MR GLASCOCK AS NURSE 

A MESSAGE had been sent by the wires to Trevel- 
yan, to let him know that Mr Glascock was himself 
coming for the boy Whether such message would or 
would not be sent out to Casalunga Mr Glascock had 
been quite ignorant, — but it could, at any rate, do no 
harm He did feel it hard as m this hot weather he made 
the journey, first to Florence, and then on to Siena 
What was he to the Rowleys, or to Trevelyan himself, 
that such a job of work should fall to his lot at such a 
period of his life? He had been very much m love with 
Nora, no doubt, but, luckily for him, as he thought, 
Nora had refused him As for Trevelyan, — Trevelyan 
had never been his friend As for Sir Marmaduke, — Sir 
Marmaduke was nothing to him He was almost angry 
even with Mrs Trevelyan as he arrived tired, heated, 
and very dusty, at Siena It was his purpose to sleep 
at Siena that night, and to go out to Casalunga early 
die next morning If the telegram had not been for- 
warded, he would ^end a message on that evening On 
inquiry, however, 1^ found that the message had been 
sent, and that the paper had been put into the Signore’s 
own hand by the Sienese messenger Then he got into 
some discourse with the landlord about the strange 
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gentleman at Casalunga Trevelyan was beginning to 
become the subject of gossip in the town, and people 
were saving that the stranger was very strange indeed 
The landloid thought that if the Signore had any 
friends at all, it would be well^that such friends should 
come and look after him Mr Glascock asked if Mr 
Trevelyan was ill It was not onl} that the Signore was 
out of health, — so the landlord heard, — but that he was 

also somewhat * And then the landlord touched his 

■^ead He eat nothing, and went nowhere, and spoke to 
no one, and the people at the hospital to which Casa- 
lunga belonged were beginning to be uneasy about their 
tenant Perhaps Mr Glascock had c«me to take him 
away Mr Glascock explained that he had not come to 
take Mr Trevelyan away, — but only to take away a 
little boy that was with him For this reason he was 
travelling with a maid-servant, — a fact for which Mr 
Glascock clearly thought it necessary that he should 
give an intelligible and credible explanation The land- 
lord seemed to think that the people at the hospital 
would have been much rejoiced had Mr Glascock 
mtended to take Mr Trevelyan away also 

He started after a very early breakfast, and found 
himself walking up over the stone ridges to the house 
between nine and ten in tHe morning He himself had 
sat beside the driver and had put the maid inside the 
carriage He had not deemed it wise to take an 
undivided charge of the boy even from Casalunga to 
Siena At the door of the house, as though waiting for 
him, he found Trevelyan, not dirt^ as he had been before, 
but dressed with much appearance of smartness He 
had a brocaded cap on his head, and a shirt with a laced 
front, and a worked waistcoat, and a frockcoat, and 
coloured bright trowsers Mr Glascock knew at once 
that all the clothes which he saw before him had been 
made for Italian and not for English wear, and could 
almost have said that they had been bought in Siena and 
not in Florence 'I had not mtended to impose this 
labour on you, Mr Glascock," Trevelyan said, raismg 
his cap to salute his visitor 
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‘For fear there might be mistakes, I thought it better 
to come myself/ said Mr Glascock ‘You did not wish 
to see Sir Marmaduke?* 

‘Certainly not Sir Marmaduke,* said Trevelyan, with 
a look of anger that w?js almost grotesque 

‘And you thought it better that Mrs Trevelyan should 
not come * 

‘Yes, — I thought it better, — but not from any feeling 
of anger towards her If I could welcome my wife here, 
Mr Glascock, without a risk of wrath on her part, 
should be very h^ppy to receive her I love my wife, 
Mr Glascock I love her dearly But there have been 
misfortunes N^ver mind There is no reason why I 
should trouble you with them Let us go in to break- 
fast After your drive you will have an appetite ’ 

Poor Mr Glascock was afraid to decline to sit down 
to the meal which was prepared for him He did mutter 
something about havmg already eaten, but Trevelyan 
put this aside with a wave of his hand as he led the way 
into a spacious room, m which had been set out a table 
with almost a sumptuous banquet The room was very 
bare and comfortless, having neither curtains nor 
matting, and contammg not above half a dozen chairs 
But an effort had been made to give it an air of Italian 
luxury The wmdows wer^ thrown open, down to the 
ground, and the table was decorated with fruits and 
three or four long-necked bottles Trevelyan waved 
with his hand towards an arm-chair, and Mr Glascock 
had no alternative but to seat himself He felt that he was 
sitting down to breakfast with a madman, but if he did 
not sit down, the madman might perhaps break out into 
madness Then Trevelyan went to the door and called 
aloud for Catarina ‘In these remote places,* said he, 
‘one has to do without the civilisation of a bell Perhaps 
one gams as much m quiet as one loses in comfort ' Then 
Catarina came with hot meats and fried potatoes, and 
Mr Glascock was compelled to help himself 

*I am but a bad trencherman myself,* said Trevelyan, 
‘but I shall lament my misfortune doubly if that should 
interfere with your appetite ’ Then he got up and poured 
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out wine into Mr Glascock’s glass ‘They tell me that 
It comes from the Baron’s vineyard,’ said Trevelyan, 
alluding to the wine-farm of Ricasoli, ‘and that there is 
none better m Tuscany I never was myself a judge of 
the grape, but this to me is as 4 )alatable as any of the 
costlier French wmes How grand a thmg woidd wine 
really be, if it could make glad the heart of man How 
truly would one worship Bacchus if he could make one’s 
heart to'*rejoice But* if a man have a real sorrow, wine 
will not wash it away, — ^not though a man were drowned 
m It, as Clarence was ’ • 

Mr Glascock hitherto had spoken hardly a word 
There was an attempt at joviality aboiffc this breakfast, 
— or, at any rate, of the usual comfortable luxury of 
hospitable entertainment, — which, coming as it did 
from Trevelyan, almost locked his lips He had not 
come there to be jovial or luxurious, but to perform a 
most melancholy mission, and he had brought with him 
his saddest looks, and was prepared for a few sad words 
Trevelyan’s speech, indeed, was sad enough, but Mr 
Glascock could not take up questions of the worship of 
Bacchus at half a minute’s warning He eat a morsel, 
and raised his glass to his lips, and felt himself to be 
very uncomfortable It was necessary, however, that 
he should utter a word ‘Do you not let your little boy 
come in to breakfast he said 

‘He IS better away,’ said Trevelyan gloomily 
‘But as we are to travel together,’ said Mr Glascock, 
*we might as well make acquaintance ’ 

‘You have been a little hurried with me on that score,* 
said Trevelyan ‘I wrote certainly with a determmed 
mind, but things have changed somewhat since then ’ 
‘You do not mean that you will not send him?’ 

‘You have been somewhat hurried with me, I say If 
I remember rightly, I named no time, but spoke of the 
future Could I have answered the message which I 
received from you, I would have postponed your visit 
for a week or so ’ 

‘Postponed it* Why, — I am to be marned the day 
after to-morrow It was just as much as I was able to do. 
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to come here at all ’ Mr Glascock now pushed his chair 
back from the table, and prepared himself to speak up 
‘Your wife expects her child now, and you will never 
break her heart by refusing to send him ' 

‘Nobody thinks of heart, Mr Glascock ’ 

‘But this is your own offer * 

‘Yes, it was my own offer, certainly I am not going 
to deny my own words, which have no doubt been pre- 
served in testimony against me * ’ ^ 

‘Mr Trevelyaijt, what do you mean^’ Then, when he 
was on the pomt of boiling over with passion, Mr 
Glascock remembered that his companion was not 
responsible for fiis expressions ‘I do hope you will let 
the child go away with me,’ he said ‘You cannot 
conceive the state of his mother’s anxiety, and she will 
send him back at once if you demand it * 

‘Is that to be m good faith^*’ 

‘Certainly, in good faith I would lend myself to 
nothing, Mr Trevelyan, that was not said and done m 
good faith ’ 

‘She will not break her word, excusing herself, 
because I am ^mad?’ 

‘I am sure that there is nothing of the kind in her 
mind ’ 

‘Perhaps not now, but such things grow There is no 
iniquity, no breach of promise, no treason that a woman 
will not excuse to herself, — or a man either, — by the 
comfortable self-assurance that the person to be injured 

IS ^mad A hound without a friend is not so cruelly 

treated The outlaw, the murderer, the perjurer has 
surer privileges than the man who is m the way, and to 

whom his friends can point as being ^mad’’ Mr 

Glascock knew or thought that he knew that his host 
m truth was mad, and he could not, therefore, answer 
this tirade by an assurance that no such idea was likely 
to prevail ‘Have they told you, I wonder,’ continued 
Trevelyan, ‘how it was that, driven to force and an 
ambuscade for the recovery of my own child, I waylaid 
my wife and took him from her 5^ I have done nothing to 
forfeit ray right as a man to the control of my own 
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family I demanded that the boy should be sent to me, 
and she paid no attention to my words I was compelled 
to vindicate my own authority, and then, because I 
claimed the right which belongs to a father, they said that 

I was ^mad^ Ay, and they w#uld have proved it, too, 

had I not fled from my country and hidden myself m this 
desert Think of that, Mr Glascock ^ Now they have 
followed me here, — ^not out of love for me, and that man 
whom they call a governor comes and insults me, and my 
wife promises to be good to me, and says that she will 
forgive and forget' Can she ever forgR^-e herself her own 
folly, and the cruelty that has made shipwreck of my life^ 
They can do nothing to me here, but tffey would entice 
me home because there they have friends, and can fee 
doctors, — with my own money, — and suborn law 3 ^ers, 
and put me away, — ^somewhere in the dark, where I shall 
be no more heard of among men' As you are a man of 
honour, Mr Glascock, — ^tell me, is it not so^* 

'I know nothing of their plans, — beyond this, that 
you wrote me word that you would send them the boy ’ 
‘But I know their plans What you say is true I 
did write you word, — and I meant it Mr Glascock, 
sitting here alone from morning to night, and lying 
down from night till morning, without companionship, 
without love, in utter misery, I taught myself to feel 
that I should think more of her than of myself ’ 

‘If you are so unhappy here, come back yourself with 
the child Your wife would desire nothing better 
‘Yes, — and submit to her, and her father, and her 
mother No, — Mr Glascock, never, never Let her 
come to me * 

‘But you will not receive her ’ 

‘Let her come in a proper spirit, and I will receive her 
She IS the wife of my bosom, and I will receive her with 
joy But if she is to come to me and tell me that she 
forgives me, — ^forgives me for the evil that she has 
done, — ^then, sir, she had better stay away Mr 
Glascock, you are going to be married Believe me, — 
no man should submit to be forgiven by his wife Every- 
thing must go astray if that be done I would rather 
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encounter their mad doctors, one of them after another 
till they had made me mad, — I would encounter any- 
thing rather than that But, sir, you neither eat nor 
drink, and I fear that my speech disturbs you ’ 

It was like enough that it may have done so Trevel- 
yan, as he had been speaking, had walked about the 
room, going from one extremity to the other with 
hurried steps, gesticulating with his arms, and every 
now and then pushing back with his hands the l&ng hair 
from off his forehead Mr Glascock was in truth very 
much disturbed '"He had come there with an express 
object, but, whenever he mentioned the child, the father 
became almost 7abid m his wrath ‘I have done very 
well, thank you,’ said Mr Glascock ‘I will not eat any 
more, and 1 beheve I must be thmkmg of going back to 
Siena ’ 

1 had hoped you would spend the day with me, 
Mr Glascock’ 

*I am to be married, you see, in two days, and I must 
be m Florence early to-morrow I am to meet my — 
wife, as she will be, and the Rowleys, and your wife 
Upon my word I can’t stay Won’t you just say a word 
to the young woman and let the boy be got ready 
‘I thmk not, — ^no, I thmk not ’ 

*And am I to have had all this journey for nothing? 
You will have made a fool of me m writing to me ’ 

‘I intended to be honest, Mr Glascock ’ 

‘Stick to your honesty, and send the boy back to his 
mother It will be better for you, Trevelyan ’ 

‘Better for me^ Nothing can be better for me All 
must be worst It will be better for me, you say, and 
you ask me to give up the last drop of cold water where- 
with I can touch my parched lips Even m my hell I had 
so much left to me of a limpid stream, and you tell me 
that it will be better for me to pour it away You may 
take him, Mr Glascock The woman will make him 
ready for you What matters it whether the fiery 
furnace be heated seven times, or only six, — either 
degree the flames are enough f You may take him, — ^you 
may take him^* So saymg, Trevelyan walked out of the 
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window, leaving Mr Glascock seated in his chair He 
walked out of the window and went down among the 
olive trees He did not go far, however, but stood with 
his arm round the stem of one of them, playing with the 
shoots of a vine with his hand ^r Glascock followed 
him to the wmdow and stood looking at him for a few 
moments But Trevelyan did not turn or move There 
he stood gazing at the pale, cloudless, heat-laden, 
motionless sky, thihking of his own sorrows, and 
r'Smembering too, doubtless, with the vanity of a mad- 
man, that he was probably being watdhied m his reverie 
Mr Glascock was too practical a man not to make 
the most of the offer that had been mack to him, and he 
went back among the passages and called for Catarina 
Before long he had two or three women with him, 
mcluding her whom he had brought from Florence, and 
among them Louey was soon made to appear, dressed 
for his journey, together with a small trunk in which 
were his garments It was quite clear that the order for 
his departure had been given before that scene at the 
breakfast-table, and that Trevelyan had not intended to 
go back on his promise Nevertheless Mr Glascock 
thought It might be as well to hurry his departure, and 
he turned back to say the shortest possible word of 
farewell to Trevelyan in the garden But when he got 
to the window, Trevelyan was not to be found among 
the olive trees Mr Glascock walked a few steps down 
the hill, looking for him, but seemg nothing of him, 
returned to the house The elder woman said that her 
master had not been there, and Mr Glascock started 
with his charge Trevelyan was manifestly mad, and it 
was impossible to treat him as a sane man would have 
been treated Nevertheless, Mr Glascock felt much 
compunction m carrying the child away without a final 
kiss or word of farewell from its father But it was not 
to be so He had got mto the carriage with the child, 
having the servant seated opposite to him , — for he was 
moved by some undefinable fear which made him deter- 
mine to keep the boy close to him, and he had not, there- 
fore, returned to the driver^s seat, — ^when Trevelyan 
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appeared standing by the road-side at the bottom of the 
hill ‘Would you take him away from me without one 
wordf’ said Trevelyan bitterly 

*I went to look for you but you were gone,’ said Mr 
Glascock ^ 

‘No, sir, I was not gone I am here It is the last 
time that I shall ever gladden my eyes with his bright- 
ness Louey, my love, will you come to your father^"’ 
Louey did not seem to be particularly willing lo leave 
the carnage, but he made no loud objection when Mf 
Glascock held hirr up to the open space above the door 
The child had realised the fact that he was to go, and 
did not believe that his father would stop him now, but 
he was probably of opmion that the sooner the carriage 
began to go on the better it would be for him Mr 
Glascock, thinking that his father intended to kiss him 
over the door, held him by his frock, but the doing of 
this made Trevelyan very angry ‘Am I not to be 
trusted with my own child in my anils'^’ said he ‘Give 
him to me, sir I begm to doubt now whether I am right 
to deliver him to you ’ Mr Glascock immediately let 
go his hold of the boy’s frock and leaned back m the 
carnage ‘Louey will tell papa that he loves him before 
he goes?’ said Trevelyan The poor little fellow 
murmured something, but it did not please his father, 
who had him in his arms ‘You are like the rest of them, 
Louey,’ he said, ‘because I cannot laugh and be gay, all 
my love for you is nothing, — ^nothmgf You may take 
him He is all that I have, — ^all that I have, — and I shall 
never see him again*’ So saying he handed the child 
mto the carnage, and sat himself down by the side of 
the road to watch till the vehicle should be out of sight 
As soon as the last speck of it had vanished from his 
sight, he picked himself up, and dragged his slow foot- 
steps back to the bouse 

Mr Glascock made sundry attempts to amuse the 
child, witih whom he had to remain all that night at 
Siena, but his efforts m that line were not very success- 
ful The boy was brisk enough, and happy, and social by 
nature, but the events, or rather the want of events of 
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the last few months, had so cowed him, that he could 
not recover his spirits at the biddmg of a stranger *If 
I have any of my own,’ said Mr Glascock to himself, 
‘I hope they will be of a more cheerful disposition ’ 

As we have seen, he did not meet Caroline at the 
station, — ^thereby incurring his lady-love’s displeasure 
for the period of half-a-minute, but he did meet Mrs 
Trevelyan almost at the door of Sir Marmaduke’s 
lodging’s ‘Yes, Mrs Trevelyan, he is here ’ 

‘How am I ever to thank you for such goodness J*’ 
said she ‘And Mr Trevelyan, — yotf saw him?’ 

‘Yes, — I saw him ’ 

Before he could answer her further sfte was up-stairs, 
and had her child in her arms It seemed to be an age 
since the boy had been stolen from her m the early 
spring in that unknown, dingy street near Tottenham 
Court Road Twice she had seen her darling since 
that, — ^twice during his captivity, but on each of these 
occasions she had seen him as one not belonging to 
herself, and had seen him under circumstances which 
had robbed the greetmg of almost all its pleasure But 
now he was her own again, to take whither she would, 
to dress and to undress, to feed, to coax, to teach, and 
to caress And the child lay up close to her as she hugged 
him, putting up his little cheek to her chin, and burying 
himself happily in her embrace He had not much as yet 
to say, but she could feel that he was contented 

Mr Glascock had promised to wait for her a few 
minutes, — even at the risk of Caroline’s displeasure, — 
and Mrs Trevelyan ran down to him as soon as the 
first craving of her mother s love was satisfied Her 
boy would at any rate be safe with her now, and it was 
her duty to learn something of her husband It was 
more than her duty, — if only her services might be of 
avail to him ‘And you say he was well?’ she asked 
She had taken Mr Glascock apart, and they were alone 
together, and he had determined that he would tell her 
the truth 

‘I do not know that he is ill, — ^though he is pale and 
altered beyond belief ’ 
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'Yes, — I saw that * 

'I never knew a man so thin and haggard * 

‘My poor Louis’* 

‘But that IS not the worst of it * 

‘What do you mean^^Mr Glascock?* 

‘I mean that his mind is astray, and that he should not 
be left alone There is no knowing what he might do 
He is so much more alone there than he would be m 
England There is not a soul who could interfere * 
‘Do you mean that you think — ^that he is in danger— 
from himself?’ 

‘I would not say so, Mrs Trevelyan, but who can 
tell? I am sure <5f this, — that he should not be left alone 
If It were only because of the misery of his life, he shoidd 
not be left alone * 

‘But what can I do? He would not even see papa * 
‘He would see you ’ 

‘But he would not let me guide him m anythmg I 
have been to him twice, and he breaks out, — ^as if I 
were — ^ bad woman ’ 

‘Let him break out What does it matter?’ 

‘Am I to own to a falsehood, — and such a falsehood?* 
‘Own to anything, and you will conquer him at once 
That IS what I think You will excuse what I say, Mrs 
Trevelyan * 

‘Oh, Mr Glascock, you have been such a friend I 
What should we have done without you’* 

‘You cannot take to heart the words that come from a 
disordered reason In truth, he believes no ill of you ’ 
‘But he says so * 

‘It IS hard to know what he says Declare that you 
Will submit to him, and I think that he will be softened 
towards you Try to brmg him back to his own country 
It may be that were he to-^ie there, alone, the memory 
of his lonelmess would be heavy with you m after days * 
Then, havmg so spoken, he rushed off, declarmg, with a 
forced laugh, that Carolme Spalding would never for- 
give him 

The next day was the day of the wedding, and Emily 
Trevelyan was left all alone It was of course out of the 
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question that she should join any party the purport of 
which was to be festive Sir Marmaduke went with 
some grumbling, declaring that wme and severe food 
m the mornings were sms against the plainest rules of 
life And the three Rowley girlj^ went, Nora officiating 
as one of the bridesmaids But Mrs Trevelyan was 
left with her boy, and during the day she was forced to 
resolve what should be the immediate course of her life 
Two days after the v^edding her family would return to- 
England It was open to her to go with them, and to 
take her boy with her But a few day* since how happy 
she would have been could she have been made to believe 
that such a mode of returning wouW be within her 
power* But now she felt that she might not return and 
leave that poor, suffering wretch behind her As she 
thought of him she tried to mterrogate herself in regard 
to her feelmgs Was it love, or duty, or compassion 
which stirred her?* She had loved him as fondly as any 
bright young woman loves the man who is to take her 
away from everything else, and make her a part of his- 
house and of himself She had loved him as Nora now 
loved the man whom she worshipped and thought to be 
a god, doing godlike work in the dmgy recesses of the 
D R office Emily Trevelyan was forced to tell herself 
that all that was over with iher Her husband had shown 
himself to be weak, suspicious, unmanly, — by no means 
like a god She had learned to feel that she could not 
trust her comfort in his hands, — ^that she could never 
know what his thoughts of her might be But still he 
was her husband, and the father of her child, and though 
she could not dare to look forward to happiness in 
living with him, she could understand that no comfort 
would be possible to her were she to return to England 
and to leave him to perish alone at Casalunga Fate 
seemed to have intended that her life should be one of 
misery, and she must bear it as best she might 
The more she thought of it, however, the greater 
seemed to be her difficulties What was she to do when 
her father and mother should have left her? She could 
not go to Casalunga if her husband would not give her 
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entrance, and if she did go, would it be safe for her to 
take her boy with her? Were she to remain m Florence 
she would be hardly nearer to him for any useful purpose 
than m England, and even should she pitch her tent at 
Siena, occupying there 5ome desolate set of huge apart- 
ments in a deserted palace, of what use could she be to 
him? Could she stay there if he desired her to go, and 
was It probable that he would be willing that she should 
be at Siena while he was living at Casalunga, — mo more 
than two leagues distant? How should she begin hsr 
work, and if he# repulsed her, how should she then 
continue it? 

But durmg these wedding hours she did make up her 
mind as to what she would do for the present She 
would certainly not leave Italy while her husband 
remained there She would for a while keep her rooms 
m Florence, and there should her boy abide But from 
time to time, — ^twice a-week perhaps, — she would go 
down to Siena and Casalunga, and there form her plans 
in accordance with her husband’s conduct She was his 
wife, and nothing should entirely separate her from him, 
now that he so sorely wanted her aid 


CHAPTER LXXXFII 
MR Glascock's marriage completed 

T he Glascock marriage was a great affair in 
Florence, — ^so much so, that there were not a few 
who regarded it as a strengthening of peaceful relations 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, 
and who thought that the Alabama claims and the 
question of naturalisation might now be settled with 
comparative ease An English lord was about to marry 
tlie niece of an American Minister to a foreign court 
The bridegroom was not, indeed, quite a lord as yet, 
Imt It was known to all men that he must be a lord in a 
very short time, and the bride was treated with more 
than usual bridal honours because she belonged to 
a legation She was not, indeed, an ambassador’s 
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daughter, but the niece of a daughterless ambassador, 
and therefore almost as good as a daughter The wives 
and daughters of other ambassadors, and the ambas- 
sadors themselves, of course, came to the wedding, and 
as the palace in which Mr gpaldmg had apartments 
stood alone, in a garden, with a separate carnage 
entrance, it seemed for all wedding purposes as though 
the whole palace were his own The English Minister 
came, "and his wifo, — although she had never quite 
^iven over turning up her nose at the American bride 
whom Mr Glascock had chosen for himself It was 
such a pity, she said, that such a man as Mr Glascock 
should marry a young woman from Providence, Rhode 
Island Who m England would know anythmg of 
Providence, Rhode Island And it was so expedient, in 
her estimation, that a man of family should strengthen 
himself by marrying a woman of family It was so 
necessary, she declared, that a man when marrying 
should remember that his child would have two grand- 
fathers, and would be called upon to account for four 
great-grandfathers Nevertheless Mr Glascock was — 
Mr Glascock, and, let him marry whom he would, his 
wife would be the future Lady Peterborough Remem- 
bering this, the English Minister’s wife gave up the 
point when the thing was really settled, and benignly 
promised to come to the breakfast with all the secretaries 
and attaches belongmg to the legation, and all the wives 
and daughters thereof What may a man not do, and do 
with eclat, if he be heir to a peer and have plenty of money 
in his pocket? 

Mr and Mrs Spalding were covered with glory on 
the occasion, and perhaps they did not bear their glory 
as meekly as they should have done Mrs Spalding laid 
herself open to some ridicule from the British Minister’s 
wife because of her inability to understand with absolute 
clearness the condition of her niece’s husband in respect 
to his late and future seat m Parliament, to the fact of 
his being a commoner and a nobleman at the same time, 
and to certain information which was conveyed to her, 
surely m a most unnecessary manner, that if Mr 
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Glascock were to die before his father her niece would 
ne\er become Lady Peterborough, although her niece’s 
son, if she had one, would be the future lord No doubt 
she blundered, as was most natural, and then the British 
Minister’s wife made ^e most of the blunders, and 
when once Mrs Spaldmg ventured to speak of Caroline 
as her ladyship, not to 5ie British Minister’s wife, but 
to the sister of one of the secretaries, a story was made 
out of it which was almost as false as it was ill-isatured 
Poor Caroline was spoken of as her ladyship backward 
and forwards amcng the ladies of the legation in a 
manner which might have vexed her had she known 
anything about «it, but nevertheless, all the ladies 
prepared their best flounces to go to the weddmg The 
time would soon come when she would m truth be a 
ladyship,’ and she might be of social use to any one of 
the ladies m question 

But Mr Spalding was, for the time, the most dis- 
turbed of any of the party concerned He was a taU, 
thin, clever Republican of the North, — ^very fond of 
hearmg himself talk, and somewhat apt to take advan- 
tage of the courtesies of conversation for the purpose of 
makmg unpardonable speeches As long as there was 
any give and take gomg on m the melee of words he 
would speak quickly and with energy, seizing his 
chances among others, but the moment he had estab- 
lished his right to the floor, — as soon as he had won for 
himself the position of havmg his turn at the argument, 
he would dole out his words with considerable slowness, 
raise his hand for oratorial effect, and proceed as though 
Time were annihilated And he would go further even 
than this, for, — ^fearing by experience the escape of his 
victims, — ^he would catch a man by the button-hole of 
his coat, or back him ruthlessly mto the corner of a 
room, and then lay on to him without quarter Since 
the aflair with Mr Glascock had been settled, he had 
talked an immensity about England, — ^not absolutely 
taking honour to himself because of his intended con- 
nection with a lord, but making so many references 
to the aristocratic side of the British constitution as ta 
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leave no doubt on the minds of his hearers as to the 
source of his arguments In old days, before all this was 
happening, Mr Spalding, though a courteous man in 
his personal relations, had constantly spoken of England 
with the bitter indignation of ihe ordinary American 
politician England must be made to disgorge England 
mu&t be made to do justice England must be taught 
her place m the world England must give up her 
claims In hot moments he had gone further, and had 
declared that England must be — ^whipped He had 
been specially loud against that aristdbracy of England 
which, according to a figure of speech often used by him, 
was always feeding on the vitals of the |3^ople But now 
all this was very much changed He did not go the 
length of expressing an opinion that the House of Lords 
was a valuable mstitution, but he discussed questions 
of primogeniture and hereditary legislation, m reference 
to their fitness for countries which were gradually 
emerging from feudal systems, with an equanimity, an 
impartiality, and a perseverance which soon convinced 
those who listened to him where he had learned his 
present lessons, and why ‘The conservative nature of 
your institutions, sir,' he said to poor Sir Marmaduke 
at the Baths of Lucca a very few days before the marriage, 
‘has to be studied with great care before its effects can 
be appreciated m reference to a people who, perhaps, I 
may be allowed to say, have more m their composition 
of constitutional reverence than of educated intelligence ' 
Sir Marmaduke, having suffered before, ha*d endea- 
voured to bolt, but the American had caught him and 
pinned him, and the Governor of the Mandarins was 
impotent m his hands ‘The position of the great peer 
of Parliament is doubtless very splendid, and may be 
very useful,' continued Mr Spalding, who was intend- 
mg to bring round his argument to the evil domgs of 
certain scandalously extravagant young lords, and to 
offer a suggestion that m such cases a committee of aged 
and respected peers should sit and decide whether a 
second son, or some other heir should not be called to 
the inheritance both of the title and the property But 
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Mrs Spalding had seen the sufferings of Sir Marmaduke, 
and had rescued him ‘Mr Spalding,’ she had said, ‘it 
IS too late for politics, and Sir Marmaduke has come out 
here for a holiday ’ Then she took her husband by the 
arm, and led him away helpless 

In spite of these drawbacks to the success, — if ought 
can be said to be a drawback on success of which the 
successful one is unconscious, — the marriage was pre- 
pared with great splendour, and everybody who was 
anybody in Florence was to be present There w^re 
only to be four*' bridesmaids, Caroline herself having 
strongly objected to a greater number As Wallachia 
Petrie had fled«at the first note of preparation for these 
trivial and unpalatable festivities, another American 
young lady was found, and the sister of the English 
secretary of legation, who had so maliciously spread 
that report about her ‘ladyship,’ gladly agreed to be the 
fourth 

As the reader will remember, the whole party from 
the Baths of Lucca reached Florence only the day before 
the marriage, and Nora at the station promised to go up 
to Caroline that same evening ‘Mr Glascock wiU 
tell me about the httle boy,’ said Caroline, ‘but I shall 
be so anxious to hear about your sister ’ So Nora 
crossed the bridge after dinner, and went up to the 
American Mmister’s palatial residence Caroline was 
then m the loggia, and Mr Glascock was with her, and 
for a while they talked about Emily Trevelyan and her 
misfortunes Mr Glascock was clearly of opinion that 
Trevelyan would soon be either in an asylum or m his 
grave ‘I could not bring myself to tell your sister so,’ 
he said, ‘but I think your father should be told, — or your 
iiother Somethmg should be done to put an end to that 
fearful residence at Casalunga ’ Then by degrees the 
pnversation changed itself to Nora’s prospects, and 
Kurohne, with her friend’s hand m hers, asked after 
Pugh Stanbury 

‘You will not mmd speakmg before him, — ^will you?’ 
said Caroline, puttmg her hand on her own lover’s arm 

‘Not unless he should mmd it,* said Nora, smilmg 
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She had meant nothing beyond a simple reply to her 
friend’s question, but he took her words m a different 
sense, and blushed as he remembered his visit to Nun- 
combe Putney 

‘He thinks almost more of yo^ happiness than he does 
of mine,’ said Caroline, ‘which isn’t fair, as I am sure 
^at Mr Stanbury will not reciprocate the attention 
And now, dear, when are we to see you?* 

‘Who on earth can say?’ 

* ‘I suppose Mr Stanbury would say something, — only 
he IS not here ’ ^ 

‘And papa won’t send my letter,’ said Nora 
‘You are sure that you will not go cJlit to the Islands 
with him?’ 

‘Quite sure,’ said Nora ‘I have made up my mind so 
far as that ’ 

‘And what will your sister do?’ 

*I think she will stay I think she will say good-bye 
to papa and mamma here in Florence ’ 

‘I am quite of opinion that she should not leave her 
husband alone in Italy, said Mr Glascock 

She has not told us with certainty, said No^'a, but I 
feel sure that she will stay Papa thmks she ought to go 
with them to London ’ 

Your papa seems to have two ver> mti actable 
daughters,’ said Caroline 

‘As for me,’ declared Nora, solemnly, nothing shall 
make me go back to the Islands, — ^unless Mr Stanbury 
should tell me to do so • 

And they start at the end of July?’ 

‘On the last Saturday 

‘And what will you do then, Nora^’ 

‘I believe there are casual w^ards that people go to ’ 
‘Casual wards'* said Caroline 
‘Miss Rowley is condescendmg to poke her fun at 
you,’ said Mr Glascock 

‘She is quite welcome, and shall poke as much as she 
likes only we must be serious now If it be necessary, 
we will get back b}^ the end of July, — ^won’t we, Charles?’ 
‘You will do nothing of the kmd,’ said Nora ‘What* 
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— give up your honeymoon to provide me with board 
and lodgings* How can you suppose that I am so 
selfish or so helpless? I would go to my aunt, Mrs 
Outhouse * 

‘We know that th^ wouldn't do,' said Caroline 
*You might as well be in Italy as far as Mr Stanbury is 
concerned ’ 

‘If Miss Rowley would go to Monkhams, she might 
wait for us,’ suggested Mr Glascock ‘Oid Mrs 
Richards is there, and though of course she would be 
dull ’ «■ 

‘It IS quite unnecessary,’ said Nora ‘I shall take a 
two-pair back f5i a respectable feminine quarter, like 
any other young woman who wants such accommodation, 
and shall wait there till my young man can come and 
give me his arm to church That is about the way we 
shall do it I am not gomg to give myself any airs, 
Mr Glascock, or make any difficulties Papa is always 
talking to me about chairs and tables and fr 3 nng-pans, 
and I shall practise to do with as few of them as possible 
As I am headstrong about having my young man, — ^and 
I own that I am headstrong about that, — I guess I've 
got to fit myself for that sort of life ' And Nora, as she 
said this, pronounced her words with something of a 
nasal twang, imitatmg certam countrywomen of her 
friend's 

‘I like to hear you jokmg about it, Nora, because your 
voice IS so cheery and you are so bright when you joke 
But, nevertheless, one has to be reasonable, and to look 
the facts in the face I don't see how you are to be left 
in London alone, and you know that your aunt Mrs 
Outhouse, — or at any rate your uncle, — would not 
receive you except on receiving some strong anti- 
Stanbury pledge ' 

‘I certainly shall not give an anti-Stanbury pledge ' 

‘And, therefore, that is out of the question You will 
have a fortnight or three weeks m London, m all the 
bustle of their departure, and I declare I think that at the 
last moment you will go with them * 

‘Never* — unless he says so ' 
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‘I don’t see how you are even to meet — “him,” and 
talk it over ’ 

‘I’ll manage that My promise not to write lasts only 
while we are in Italy ’ 

‘I think we had better get baqk to England, Charles, 
and take pity on this poor destitute one * 

‘If you talk of such a thing I will swear that I will 
never go to Monkhams You will find that I shall 
manage “It It may be that I shall do something very 
sRockmg, — so that all your patronage will hardly be 
able to bring me round afterwards, bfit I will do some- 
thmg that will serve my purpose I have not gone so 
far as this to be turned back now ’ Nora^ as she spoke of 
having ‘gone so far,’ was looking at Mr Glascock, who 
was seated in an easy arm-chair close to the girl whom 
he was to make his wife on the morrow, and she was 
thinking no doubt, of the visit which he had made to 
Nuncombe Putney, and of the first irretrievable step 
which she had taken when she told him that her love 
was given to another That had been her Rubicon And 
though there had been periods with her since the passing 
of It, in which she had felt that she had crossed it in vain, 
that she had thrown away the splendid security of the 
other bank without obtaining the perilous object of her 
ambition, — ^though there had been moments m which 
she had almost regretted her own courage and noble 
action, still, havmg passed the river, there was nothmg 
for her but to go on to Rome She was not going to be 
stopped now by the want of a house m whidi to hide 
herself for a few weeks She was without money, except 
so much as her mother might be able, almost surrepti- 
tiously, to give her She was without friends to help 
her, — except these who were now with her, whose 
friendship had come to her in so smgular a manner, and 
whose power to aid her at the present moment was 
cruelly curtailed by their own circumstances Nothmg 
was settled as to her own marriage In consequence of 
the promise that had been extorted from her that she 
should not correspond with Stanbury, she knew nothing 
of his present wishes or mtention Her father was so 
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offended by her firmness that he would hardly speak to 
her And it was evident to her that her mother, though 
disposed to yield, was still in hopes that her daughter, 
m the press and difficulty of the moment, would allow 
herself to be carried away with the rest of the family to 
the other side of the world She knew all this, — but she 
had made up her mmd that she would not be carried 
away It was not very pleasant, ^the thought that she 
would be obliged at last to ask her young man as she 
called him, to provide for her, but she would do that and 
trust herself altogether m his hands sooner than be 
taken to the Antipodes ‘I can be very resolute if I 
please, my deaf,’ she said, looking at Caroline Mr 
Glascock almost thought that she must have mtended to 
address him 

They sat there discussmg the matter for some time 
through the long, cool, evening hours, but nothing 
could be settled further, — except that Nora would write 
to her friend as soon as her affairs had begun to shape 
themselves after her return to England At last Caro- 
line went into the house, and for a few minutes Mr 
Glascock was alone with Nora He had remained, 
determining that the moment should come, but now 
that It was there he was for awhile unable to say the 
words that he wished to utter At last he spoke ‘Miss 
Rowley, Carolme is so eager to be your friend ’ 

‘I know she is, and I do love her so dearly But, with- 
out joke, Mr Glascock, there will be as it were a great 
gulf between us ’ 

‘I do not know that there need be any gulf, great or 
litde But I did not mean to allude to that What I 
want to say is this My feelings are not a bit less warm 
or sincere than hers Y ou know of old that I am not very 
good at expressing myself ’ 

‘I know nothmg of the kind ’ 

There is no such gulf as what you speak of All that 
is mostly gone by, and a nobleman m England, though 
he has advantages as a gentleman, is no more than a 
gentleman But that has nothmg to do with what I am 
saymg now I shall never forget my journey to Devon- 
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shire I won’t pretend to say now that I regret its 
result ’ 

‘I am quite sure you don’t ’ 

*No, I do not, — ^though I thought then that I should 
regret it always But remembe^ this. Miss Rowley, — 
that you can never ask me to do anything that I will not, 
if possible, do for you You are m some little difficulty 
now ’ 

‘It wiH disappear, Mr Glascock Difficulties always 
do’ 

‘But we will do anything that we are wanted to do, 
and should a certain event take place ’ 

‘It will take place some day ’ »» 

‘Then I hope that we may be able to make Mr 
Stanbury and his wife quite at home at Monkhams ’ 
After that he took Nora’s hand and kissed it, and at that 
moment Caroline came back to them 

‘To-morrow, Mr Glascock,’ she said, ‘you will, I 
believe, be at liberty to kiss everybody, but to-day you 
should be more discreet ’ 

It was generally admitted among the various lega- 
tions in Florence that there had not been such a weddmg 
in the City of Flowers since it had become the capital of 
Italia Mr Glascock and Miss Spalding were married 
m the chapel of the legation, — z, legation chapel on the 
ground floor having been extemporised for the occasion 
This greatly enhanced the pleasantness of the thing, and 
saved the necessity of matrons and bridesmaids packing 
themselves and their flnery into close fusty carriages A 
portion of the guests attended m the chapel, and the 
remainder, when the ceremony was over, were found 
strollmg about the shady garden The whole affair of 
the breakfast was very splendid and lasted some hours 
In the midst of this the bride and bridegroom were 
whisked away with a pair of grey horses to the railway 
station, and before the last toast of the day had been 
proposed by the Belgian Councillor of Legation, they 
were half way up the Apennines on their road to Bologna 
Mr Spalding behaved himself like a man on the occasion 
JNpthmg was spared m the way of expense, and when he 
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made that celebrated speech, m which he declared that 
the republican virtue of the New World had linked itself 
m a happy alliance with the aristocratic splendour of the 
Old, and went on with a simile about the lion and the 
lamb, everybody accepl^d it with good humour m spite 
of Its being a little too long for the occasion 

‘It has gone off very well, mamma, has it not?' said 
Nora, as she returned home with her mother to her 
lodgmgs 

‘Yes, my dear, much, I fancy, as these things generally 
do * 

‘I thought It was so nice And she looked so very 
well And he fvas so pleasant, and so much like a 
gentleman, — ^not noisy, you know, — and yet not too 
serious ' 

‘I dare say, my love ’ 

‘It IS easy enough, mamma, for a girl to be married, 
for she has nothmg to do but to wear her clothes and 
look as pretty as she can And if she cries and has a red 
nose It IS forgiven her But a man has so difficult a part 
to play' If he tries to carry himself as though it were 
not a special occasion, he looks like a fool that way, 
and if he is very special, he looks like a fool the other 
way I thought Mr Glascock did it very well ' 

‘To tell you the truth, my dear, I did not obsei ve him ' 

‘I did, — ^narrowly He hadn't tied his cravat at all 
nicely ' 

‘How could you thmk of his cravat, Nora, with such 
memone&^as you must have, and such regrets, I cannot 
understand ’ 

‘Mamma, my memories of Mr Glascock are pleasant 
memories, and as for regrets, — I have not one Can I 
regret, mamma, fihiat I did not marry a man whom I did 
not love, — and that I rejected him when I knew that I 
loved another? You cannot mean that, mamma ' 

*I know this, — ^that I was thmkmg all the time how 
proud I should have been, and how much more fortunate 
he would have been, had you been standing there instead 
of that American young woman ' As she said this Lady 
Rowley burst mto tears, and Nora could only answer 
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her mother by embracing her They were alone 
togetitier, their party having been too large for one 
carriage, and Sir Marmaduke having taken his two 
younger daughters ‘Of course, I feel it,’ said Lady 
Rowley, through her tears ‘It ^ould have been such a 
position for my child* And that young man, — ^without 
a shilling in the world, and writing m that way, just for 
bare bread*’ Nora had nothing more to say A feeling 
that in •herself would have been base, was simply 
affectionate and maternal in her mother It was impos- 
sible that she should make her moltier see it as she 
saw It 

There was but one mtervening d^ and then the 
Rowleys returned to England There had been, as it 
were, a tacit agreement among them that, in spite of all 
their troubles, their holiday should be a holiday up to the 
^ime of the Glascock marriage Then must commence 
at once the stern necessity of their return home, — Thorne, 
not only to England, but to those antipodean islands 
from which it was too probable that some of them might 
never come back And the difficulties m their way 
seemed to be almost msuperable F irst of all there was to 
be the parting from Emily Trevelyan She had deter- 
mined to remain m Florence, and had written to her 
husband saying that she would do so, and declaring her 
willingness to go out to him, or to receive him in 
Florence at any time and m any manner that he might 
appoint She had taken this as a first step, mtendmg to 
go to Casalunga very shortly, even though ^e should 
receive no answer from him The partmg between her 
and her mother and father and sisters was very bitter 
Sir Marmaduke, as he had become estranged from Nora, 
had grown to be more and more gentle and loving with 
his eldest daughter, and was nearly overcome at the idea 
of leaving her in a strange land, with a husband near her, 
mad, and yet not within her custody But he could do 
nothing, — could hardly say a word, — ^toward opposing 
her Though her husband was mad, he supplied her 
with the means of hving, and when she said that it was 
her duty to be near him, her father could not deny it 
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The parting came ‘I will return to you the moment 
you send to me/ were Nora’s last words to her sister 
‘I don’t suppose I shall send/ said Emily 1 shall try 
to bear it without assistance * 

Then the journey fsoxn Italy to England was made 
without much gratification or excitement, and the 
Rowley family again found themselves at Gregg’s 
Hotel 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIl 

(5ROPPER AND BURGESS 

W E must now go back to Exeter and look after 
Mr Brooke Burgess and Miss Dorothy Stan- 
bury It IS rather hard upon readers that they should be 
thus hurried from the completion of hymeneals at 
Florence to the preparations for other hymeneals in 
Devonshire, but it is the nature of a complex story to 
be entangled with many weddmgs towards its close In 
this little history there are, we fear, three or four more 
to come We will not anticipate by alluding prema- 
turely to Hugh Stanbury’s treachery, or death, — or the 
possibility that he after all may turn out to be the real 
descendant of the true Lord Peterborough and the 
actual inheritor of the title and estate of Monkhams, 
nor will we speak of Nora s certain fortitude under 
either of these emergencies But the mstructed reader 
must be 'aware that Camilla French ought to have a 
husband found for her, that Colonel Osborne should be 
caught m some matrimonial trap, — as, how otherwise 
should he be fitly punished? — and that something should 
be at least attempted for Priscilla Stanbury, who from 
the first has been mtended to be the real heroine of these 
pages That Martha should marry Giles Hickbody, and 
Barty Burgess run away with Mrs MacHugh, is of 
course evident to the meanest novel-expounding capa- 
city, but the fate of Brooke Burgess and of Dorothy will 
require to be evolved with some delicacy and much 
detail 
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There was considerable difficulty m fixing the day 
In the first place Miss Stanbury was not very well, — 
and then she was very fidgety She must see Brooke 
again before the day was fixed, and after seeing Brooke 
shp must see her lawyer ‘To %ave a lot of money to 
look after is more plague than profit, my dear,* she said 
to Dorothy one day, paiticularly when you don’t quite 
know what you ought to do with it * Dorothy had always 
avoided any conversation with her aunt about money 
since the first moment in which she had thought of 
accepting Brooke Burgess as her hufband She knew 
that her aunt had some feeling which made her averse 
to the idea that any portion of the pro5)erty which she 
had inherited should be enjoyed by a Stanbury after her 
death, and Dorothy, guided by this knowledge, had 
almost convinced herself that her love for Brooke was 
treason either against him or against her aunt If, by 
engaging herself to him, she would rob him of his 
inheritance, how bitter a burden to him would her love 
have been’ If, on the other hand, she should reward her 
aunt for all that had been done for her by forcing herself, 
a Stanbury, into a position not mtended for her, how base 
would be her ingratitude’ These thoughts had troubled 
her much, and had always prevented her from answering 
any of her aunt’s chance allusions to the property For 
her, things had at last gone very right She did not 
quite know how it had come about, but she was engaged 
to marry the man she loved And her aunt was, at any 
rate, reconciled to the marriage But when Miss Stan- 
bury declared that she did not know what to do about 
the property, Dorothy could only hold her tongue She 
had had plenty to say when it had been suggested to her 
that the marriage should be put off yet for a short while, 
and that, m the meantime, Brooke should come agam 
to Exeter She swore that she did not care for how long 
It was put off, — only that she hoped it might not be put 
off altogether And as for Brooke’s coming, that, for the 
present, would be very much nicer than being marned 
out of hand at once Dorothy, m truth, was not at all m 
a hurry to be marned, but she would have: liked to have 
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had her lover always coming and going Since the 
courtship had become a thing permitted, she had had 
the privilege of welcommg him twice at the house in the 
Close, and that running down to meet him in the little 
front parlour, and the getting up to make his breakfast 
for him as he started m the morning, were among the 
happiest epochs of her life And then, as soon as ever 
the breakfast was eaten, and he was gone, she would 
sit down to write him a letter Oh, those letters, so 
beautifully crossed, more than one of which was copied 
from beginning tC end because some word m it was not 
thought to be sweet enough, — what a heaven of happi- 
ness they were^to her^ The writing of the first had 
disturbed her greatly, and she had almost repented of 
the privilege before it was ended, but with the first and 
second the difficulties had disappeared, and, had she not 
felt somewhat ashamed of the occupation, she could have 
sat at her desk and written him letters all day Brooke 
would answer them, with fair regularity, but in a most 
cursory manner, — ^sendmg seven or eight lines in return 
for two sheets fully crossed, but this did not discompose 
her in the least He was worked hard at his office, and 
had hundreds of other things to do He, too, could say, 
— ^so thought Dorothy, — more m eight lines than she 
could put mto as many pages 
She was quite happy when she was told that the 
marriage could not take place till August, but that 
Brooke must come agam m July Brooke did come in the 
first week of July, and somewhat horrified Dorothy by 
declarmg to her that Miss Stanbury was unreasonable 
'If I insist upon leaving London so often for a day or 
two,’ said he, 'how am I to get anything like leave of 
absence when the time comes In answer to this 
Dorothy tried to make him understand that business 
should not be neglected, and that, as far as she was 
concerned, she could do very well without that trip 
abroad which he had proposed for her Tm not going 
to be done in that way,* said Brooke 'And now that I 
am here she has nothing to say to me I’ve told her a 
dozen times that I don’t want to know anythmg about 
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her will, and that Fll take it allTor granted There is 
something to be settled on you, that she calls her own ' 
‘She is so generous, Brooke ’ 

‘She is generous enough, but she is very whimsical 
She is gomg to make her wholjj will over again, and 
now she wants to send some message to Uncle Barty 
I don’t know what it is yet, but I am to take it As far 
as I can understand, she has sent all the way to London 
for me, m order that I may take a message across the 
CIbse ’ 

‘You talk as though it were very disagreeable, com- 
ing to Exeter,* said Dorothy, with a little pout 
‘So it IS, — ^very disagreeable * 

‘Oh, Brooke »* 

‘Very disagreeable if our marriage is to be put off by 
it I think It will be so much nicer making love some- 
where on the Rhme than having snatches of it here, and 
talkmg all the time about wills and tenements and 
settlements ’ As he said this, with his arm round her 
waist and his face quite close to hers, — shewmg thereby 
that he was not altogether averse even to his present 
privileges, — ^she forgave him 

On that same afternoon, just before the banking hours 
were over, Brooke went across to the house of Cropper 
and Burgess, having first been closeted for nearly an 
hour with his aunt, — ^and, as he went, his step was 
sedate and his air was serious He found his uncle 
Barty, and was not very long in delivering his message 
It was to this effect, — ^that Miss Stanbury particularly 
wished to see Mr Bartholomew Burgess on business, 
at some hour on that afternoon or that evening Brooke 
himself had been made acquamted with the subject m 
regard to which this singular mterview was desired, 
but It was not a part of his duty to communicate any 
information respecting it It had been necessary that 
his consent to certain arrangements should be asked 
before the invitation to Barty Burgess could be given, 
but his present mission was confined to an authority to 
give the invitation 

Old Mr Burgess was much surprised, and was at 
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first disposed to decline the proposition made by the 
*old harridan/ as he called her He had never put any 
restraint on his language in talking of Miss Stanbury 
with his nephew, and was not disposed to do so now, 
because she had taken a new vagary into her head But 
there was something'" in his nephew’s manner which 
at last induced him to discuss the matter rationally 

*And you don t know what it’s all about f*’ said Uncle 
Barty 

*I can’t quite say that I suppose I do know pretty 
well At any rate, I know enough to think that you 
ought to come But I must not say what it is ’ 

‘Will it do pie or anybody else any good?” 

‘It can’t do you any harm She won’t eat you ’ 

‘But she can abuse me like a pickpocket, and I should 
return it, and then there would be a scolding match 
I always have kept out of her way, and I think I had 
better do so still ’ 

Nevertheless Brooke prevailed, — ^or rather the feeling 
of curiosity which was naturally engendered prevailed 
For very, very many years Barty Burgess had never 
entered or left his own house of business without seeing 
the door of that m which Miss Stanbury lived, — and he 
had never seen that door without a feeling of detestation 
for the owner of it It would, perhaps, have been a more 
rational feeling on his part had he confined his hatred to 
the memory of his brother, by whose will Miss Stanbury 
had been enriched, and he had been, as he thought, 
impovepshed But there had been a contest, and litiga- 
tion, and disputes, and contradictions, and a long course 
of those incidents in hfe which lead to rancour and ill 
blood, after the death of the former Brooke Burgess, 
and, as the result of all this. Miss Stanbury held the 
property and Barty Burgess held his hatred He had 
never been ashamed of it, and had spoken his mmd out 
to all who would hear him And, to give Miss Stanbury 
her due, it must be admitted that she had hardly been 
behind him in the warmth of her expression, — of which 
old Barty was well aware He hated, and knew that he 
was hated in return And he knew, or thought that he 
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knew, that his enemy was not a woman to relent because 
old age and weakness and the fear of death were coming 
on her His enemy, with all her faults, was no coward 
It could not be that now at the eleventh hour she should 
desire to reconcile him by any act of tardy justice, — ^nor 
did he wish to be reconciled at'^iis, the eleventh hour 
His hatred was a pleasant ^excitement to him His abuse 
of Miss Stanbury was a chosen recreation His unuttered 
daily cuTjse, as he looked over to her door, was a relief 
m him Nevertheless he would go As Brooke had 
said, — ^no harm could come of his goij^g He would go, 
and at least listen to her proposition 

About seven in the evenmg his knqpk was heard at 
the door Miss Stanbury was sitting m the small up- 
stairs parlour, dressed in her second best gown, and was 
prepared with considerable stiffness and state for the 
occasion Dorothy was with her, but was desired in a 
quick voice to hurry away the moment the knock was 
heard, as though old Barty would have jumped from the 
hall door into the room at a bound Dorothy collected 
herself with a little start, and went without a word She 
had heard much of Barty Burgess, but had never spoken 
to him, and was subject to a feeling of great awe when 
she would remember that the grim old man of whom 
she had heard so much evil would soon be her uncle 
According to arrangement, Mr Burgess was shewn 
up-stairs by his nephew Barty Burgess had been born 
m this very house, but had not been inside the walls of it 
for more than thirty years He also was somewhat awed 
by the occasion, and followed his nephew without a 
word Brooke was to remain at hand, so that he might 
be summoned should he be wanted, but it had been 
decided by Miss Stanbury that he should not be present 
at the interview As soon as her visitor entered the 
room she rose m a stately way, and curtseyed, propping 
herself with one hand upon the table as she did so She 
looked him full in the face meanwhile, and curtseymg a 
second time asked him to seat himself in a chair which 
had been prepared for him She did it all very well, and 
It may be surmised that she had rehearsed the little 
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scene, perhaps more than once, when nobody was 
looking at her He bowed, and walked round to the 
chair and seated himself, but finding that he was so 
placed that he could not see his neighbour’s face, he 
moved his chair He w^ not going to fight such a duel 
as this with the disadvantage of tjfie sun in his eyes 
Hitherto there had hardly been a word spoken Miss 
Stanbury had muttered something as she was curtseying, 
and Barty Burgess had made some return Then she 
began ‘Mr Burgess,’ she said, ‘I am mdebted to you 
for your complaisrnce m coming here at my request ’ To 
this he bowed agam ‘I should not have ventured thus 
to trouble you w/ere it not that years are dealing more 
hardly with me than they are with you, and that I could 
not have ventured to discuss a matter of deep interest 
otherwise than m my own room ’ It was her room now, 
certamly, by law, but Barty Burgess remembered it 
when It was his mother’s room, and when she used to 
give them all their meals there, — ^now so many, many 
years ago* He bowed again, and said not a word He 
knew well that she could sooner be brought to her pomt 
by his silence than by his speech 
She was a long time coming to her point Before she 
could do so she was forced to allude to times long past, 
and to subjects which she found it very difficult to touch 
without saying that which would either belie herself, or 
seem to be se\ere upon him Though she had prepared 
herself, she could hardly get the words spoken, and she 
was greatly impeded by the obstmacy of his silence 
But at last her proposition was made to him She told 
him that his nephew, Brooke, was about to be married 
to her niece, Dorothy, and that it was her intention to 
make Brooke her heir in the bulk of the property which 
she had received under the will of the late Mr Brooke 
Burgess ‘Indeed,’ she said, ‘all that I received at your 
brother’s hands shall go back to your brother’s family 
unimpaired ’ He only bowed, and would not say a word 
Then she went on to say that it had at first been a matter 
to her of deep regret that Brooke should have set his 
affections upon her niece, as there had been in her mmd 
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a strong desire that none of her own people should 
enjoy the reversion of the wealth, which she had always 
regarded as being hers only for the term of her life, but 
that she had found that the young people had been so 
much in earnest, and that her c^wn feeling had been so 
near akin to a prejudice, ,that she had yielded When 
this was said Barty smiled instead of bowing, and Miss 
Stanbur^ felt that there might be something worse even 
than hislsilence His smile told her that he believed her 
to be lying Nevertheless she went on She was not fool 
enough to suppose that the whole natiSre of the man was 
to be changed by a few words from her So she went on 
The marriage was a thing fixed, and Jhe was thmkmg 
of settlements, and had been talkmg to lawyers about a 
new will 

‘I do not know that I can help you,’ said Barty, finding 
that a longer pause than usud made some word from 
him absolutely necessary 

‘I am going on to that, and I regret that my story 
should detain you so long, Mr Burgess ’ And she did 
go on She had, she said, made some saving out of her 
mcome She was not going to trouble Mr Burgess 
with this matter, — only that she might explam to him 
that what she would at once give to the young couple, 
and what she would settle on Dorothy after her own 
death, would all come from such savings, and that such 
gifts and bequests would not dimmish the family 
property Barty again smiled as he heard this, and Miss 
Stanbury m her heart likened him to the deviWn person 
But still she went on She was very desirous that Brooke 
Burgess should come and live at Exeter His property 
woifid be in the town and the neighbourhood It would 
be a seemly thing, — ^such was her word, — ^that he 
should occupy the house that had belonged to his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather, and then, moreover, — 
she acknowledged that she spoke selfishly, — ^she dreaded 
the idea of being left alone for the remamder of her own 
years Her proposition at last was uttered It was 
simply this, that Barty Burgess should give to his 
nephew, Brooke, his share in the bank 

507 D d 
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‘I am damned, if I do** said Barty Burgess, rising up 
from his chair 

But before he had left the room he had agreed to 
consider the proposition Miss Stanbury had of course 
known that any such suggestion coming from her with- 
out an adequate reason assigned, would have been mere 
idle wind She was prepared with such adequate reason 
If Mr Burgess could see his way to make the proposed 
transfer of his share of the bank business, she, Mi^s 
Stanbury, would hand over to him, for his life, a certam 
proportion of th^ Burgess property which lay m the 
city, the income of which would exceed that drawn by 
him from the busmess Would he, at his time of life, 
take that for doing nothmg which he now got for work- 
ing hard? That was the meanmg of it And then, too, 
as far as the portion of the property went, — and it 
extended to the houses owned by Miss Stanbury on the 
bank side of the Close, — it would belong altogether to 
Barty Burgess for his life ‘It will simply be this, Mr 
Burgess, — that Brooke will be your heir, — ^as would be 
natural ’ 

‘I don’t know that it would be at all natural,* said he 
‘I should prefer to choose my own heir * 

‘No doubt, Mr Burgess, — ^in respect to your own 
property,* said Miss Stanbury 

At last he said that he would think of it, and consult 
his partner, and then he got up to take his leave ‘For 
myself,* gaid Miss Stanbury, 1 would wish that all 
animosities might be buried * 

‘We can say that they are buried,’ said the grim old 
man, — ‘but nobody will believe us ’ 

‘What matters , — if we could believe it ourselves?* 
‘But suppose we didn’t I don’t believe that much 
good can come from talking of such thmgs. Miss Stan- 
bury You and I have grown too old to swear a friend- 
ship I will think of this thing, and if I find that it can 
be made to suit without much difficulty, I will perhaps 
entertain it * Then the mterview was over, and old 
Barty made his way down-stairs, and out of the house 
He looked over to the tenements m the Close which 
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were offered to him, every circumstance of each one of 
which he knew, and felt that he might do worse Were 
he to leave the bank he could not take his entire mcome 
with him, and it had been long said of him that he ought 
tQ leave it The Croppers, who^vere his partners, — and 
whom he had never lovei — ^would be glad to welcome 
in his place one of the old family who would have money, 
and then the name would be perpetuated in Exeter, 
which, even to Barty Burgess, was something 

On that night the scheme was divulged to Dorothy, 
and she was m ecstasies London ha® always sounded 
bleak and distant and terrible to her, and her heart had 
misgiven her at the idea of leaving h8r aunt If only 
this thing might be arranged^ When Brooke spoke 
the next morning of returning at once to his office, 
he was rebuked by both the ladies What was the 
Ecclesiastical Commission Office to any of them, when 
matters of such importance were concerned But 
Brooke would not be talked out of his prudence He was 
very willing to be made a banker at Exeter, and to go 
to school again and learn banking business, but he 
would not throw up his occupation m London till he 
knew that there was another ready for him in the country 
One day longer he spent in Exeter, and during that day 
he was more than once with his uncle He saw also 
the Messrs Cropper, and was considerably chilled by the 
manner in which they at first seemed to entertain the 
proposition Indeed, for a couple of hours he thought 
that the scheme must be abandoned It was pointed out 
to him that Mr Barty Burgess’s life would probably be 
short, and that he — Barty — ^had but a small part of the 
business at his disposal But gradually a way to terms 
was seen, — ^not quite so simple as that which Miss 
Stanbury had suggested, and Brooke, when he left 
Exeter, did believe it possible that he, after all, might 
become the family representative m the old bankmg- 
house of the Burgesses 

‘And how long will it take, Aunt Stanbury?* Dorothy 
asked 

‘Don’t you be impatient, my dear ’ 
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‘I am not the least impatient, but of course I want 
to tell mamma and Priscilla It will be so nice to live 
here and not go up to London Are we to stay here, — 
m this very house?’ 

‘Have you not found out yet that Brooke will be 
likely to have an opmion of his own on such things?* 
‘But would you wish us to live here, aunt?’ 

‘I hardly know dear I am a foolish old woman, and 
cannot say what I would wish I cannot bear to be alone * 
‘Of course we will stay with you ’ 

‘And yet I should be jealous if I were not mistress of 
my own house ’ 

‘Of course you will be mistress ’ 

‘I believe, Dolly, that it would be better that I should 
die I have come to feel that I can do more good by 
going out of the world than by remammg m it ’ Dorothy 
hardly answered this m words, but sat close by her aunt, 
holding the old woman’s hand and caressing it, and 
administering that love of which Miss Stanbury had 
enjoyed so little durmg her life and which had become 
so necessary to her 

The news about the bank arrangements, though kept 
of course as a great secret, soon became common m 
Exeter It was known to be a good thing for the firm m 
general that Barty Burgess should be removed from 
his share of the management He was old-fashioned, 
unpopular, and very stubborn, and he and a certam Mr 
Julius Cropper, who was the leadmg man among the 
Croppersrhad not always been comfortable together It 
was at first hinted that old Miss Stanbury had been 
softened by sudden twinges of conscience, and that she 
had confessed to some terrible crime m the way of 
forgery, perjury, or perhaps worse, and had relieved 
herself at last by makmg full restitution But such a 
1 umour as this did not last long or receive wide credence 
When It was hmted to such old fi lends as Sir Peter 
Mancrudy and Mrs MacHugh, they laughed it to 
scorn, — and it did not exist even m the vague form of 
an undivulged mystery for above three days Then it 
was asserted that old Barty had been found to have no 
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real claim to any share m the and that he was to 
be turned out at Miss Stanbury*s mstance, — ^that he was 
to be turned out, and that Brooke had been acknowledged 
to be the owner of the Burgess share of her business 
Then came the fact that old Barty had been bought out, 
ahd that the future husband of Miss Stanbury’s niece 
was to be the junior pai*tner A general feelmg pre- 
vailed at last that there had been another great battle 
between Miss Stanbury and old Barty, and that the old 
naid had prevailed now as she had done in former days 
Before the end of July the papers w^re m the lawyer’s 
hands, and all the terms had been fixed Brooke came 
down again and again, to Dorothy’s great delight, and 
displayed considerable firmness m the management of 
his own interest If Fate intended to make him a banker 
in Exeter instead of a clerk in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Office, he would be a banker after a respectable 
fashion There was more than one little struggle 
between him and Mr Julius Cropper, which ended m 
accession of respect on the part of Mr Cropper for his 
new partner Mr Cropper had thought that the estab- 
lishment might best be known to the commercial world 
of the West of England as ‘Croppers’ Bank,’ but Brooke 
had been very firm in asserting that if he was to have 
anythmg to do with it the old name should be maintamed 
‘It’s to be “Cropper and Burgess,’” he said to 
Dorothy one afternoon ‘They fought hard for “Crop- 
per, Cropper, and Burgess,’’ — ^but I wouldn’t stand 
more than one Cropper • 

‘Of course not,’ said Dorothy, with something almost 
of scorn in her voice By this time Dorothy had gone 
very deeply mto bankmg busmess 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX 
*l wouldn’t do it, if I WAS YOU* 

M ISS STANBURY^at this time was known all 
through Exeter to be very much altered from 
the Miss Stanbury of old, — or even from the Miss 
Stanbury of two years since The Miss Stanbury of old 
was a stalwart lady who would play her rubber of whist 
five nights a week, and could hold her own m conversa!- 
tion against the berst woman in Exeter, — ^not to speak of 
her acknowledged superiority over every man in that 
city Now she c?red little for the glories of debate, and 
though she still liked her rubber, and could wake her- 
self up to the old fire m the detection of a revoke or the 
claim for a second trick, her rubbers were few and far 
between, and she would leave her own house on an 
evenmg only when all circumstances were favourable 
and with many precautions agamst wind and water 
Some said that she was becommg old, and that she was 
going out like the snuff of a candle But Sir Peter 
Mancrudy declared that she might live for the next 
fifteen years, if she would only think so herself ‘It was 
true,’ Sir Peter said, ‘that in the winter she had been ill, 
and that there had been danger as to her throat during 
the east wmds of the sprmg, — but those dangers had 
passed away, and, if she would only exert herself, she 
might be almost as good a woman as ever she had been ’ 
Sir Peter was not a man of many words, or given to talk 
frequently of his patients, but it was clearly Sir Peter’s 
opinion that Miss Stanbury ’s mind was ill at ease She 
had become discontented with life, and therefore it was 
that she cared no longer for the combat of tongues, and 
had become cold even towards the card-table It was 
so m truth, and yet perhaps the lives of few men or 
women had been more innocent, and few had struggled 
harder to be just m their dealmgs and generous in their 
thoughts 

There was ever present to her mmd an idea of failure 
and a fear lest she had been mistaken m her views 
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throughout her life No on# had ever been more 
devoted to peculiar opinions, or more strong in the use 
of language for their expression, and she was so far true 
to herself, that she would never seem to retreat from 
the position she had taken She would still scorn the 
new fangles of the world aromfd her, and speak of the 
changes which she saw ^s all tending to evil But, 
through it all, there was an idea present to herself that 
it could not be God’s mtention that things should really 
change for the worse, and that the fault must be in her, 
because she had been unable to m(;^ve as others had 
moved She would sit thinking of the circumstances of 
her own life and tell herself that witjj her everything 
had failed She had loved, but had quarrelled with her 
lover, and her love had come to nothing — but barren 
wealth She had fought for her wealth and had con- 
quered, — and had become hard m the fight, and was 
conscious of her own hardness In the early days of her 
riches and power she had taken her nephew by the hand, 
— ^and had thrown him away from her because he would 
not dress himself m her mirror She had believed her- 
self to be right, and would not, even now, tell herself 
that she had been wrong, but there were doubts, and 
qualms of conscience, and an uneasiness, — because her 
life had been a failure Now she was seeking to appease 
her self-accusations by sacrificing everything for the 
happmess of her niece and her chosen hero, but as she 
went on with the work she felt that all would be in vain, 
unless she could sweep herself altogether fr«m olF the 
scene She had told herself that if she could bring 
Brooke to Exeter, his prospects would be made infinitely 
brighter than they would be in London, and that she in 
her last days woifid not be left utterly alone But as the 
prospect of her future life came nearer to her, she saw, 
or thought that she saw, that there was still failure 
before her Young people would not want an old 
woman m the house with them, — even though the old 
woman would declare that she would be no more m the 
house than a tame cat And she knew herseif also too 
well to believe that she could make herself a tame cat in 
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the home that had so long been subject to her dominion 
W^ould It not be better that she should go away some- 
where, — and die? 

*If Mr Brooke is to come here,* Martha said to her 
one day, ‘we ought to begm and make the changes, 
ma*am * ” 

‘What changes? You are always wantmg to make 
changes * 

‘If they was never made till I wanted them they’d 
never be made, ma’am But if there is to be a married 
couple there should be thmgs proper Anyways, ma’am, 
we ought to know, — oughtn’t we?’ 

The truth of this statement was so evident that Miss 
Stanbury could not contradict it But she had not even 
yet made up her mmd Ideas were runnmg through her 
head which she knew to be very wild, but of which she 
could not divest herself ‘Martha,’ she said after a 
while, ‘I think I shall go away from this myself’ 
‘Leave the house, ma’am?’ said Martha, awestruck 
‘There are other houses in the world, I suppose, m 
which an old woman can live and die ’ 

‘There is houses, ma’am, of course ’ 

‘And what is the difference between one and another?* 
‘I wouldn’t do it, ma’am, if I was you I wouldn’t do 
It if It was ever so Sure the house is big enough for 
Mr Brooke and Miss Dorothy along with you I 
wouldn’t go and make such change as that, — I wouldn’t 
indeed, ma’am ’ Martha spoke out almost with 
eloquencej^ so much expression was there m her face 
Miss Stanbury said nothing more at the moment, 
beyond signifying her mdisposition to make up her 
mmd to anythmg at the present moment Yes, — the 
house was big enough as far as rooms were concerned, 
but how often had she heard that an old woman must 
always be m the way, if attemptmg to live with a newly- 
marned couple? If a mother-m-law be unendurable, 
how much more so one whose connection would be less 
near? She could keep her own house no doubt, and let 
them go elsewhere, but what then would come of her 
old dream, that Burgess, the new banker in the city. 
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should live in the very house thJrt had been inhabited by 
the Burgesses, the bankers of old? There was certainly 
only one way out of all these troubles, and that way 
would be that she should — go from them and be at rest 

Her will had now been di awn out and completed for 
the third or fourth time, and shelhad made no secret of its 
contents either with Brooks or Dorothy The whole estate 
she left to Brooke, mcludmg the houses which were to 
become his after his uncle’s death, and in regard to the 
property she had made no further stipulation ‘I might 
have settled it on your children,’ she s^id to him, ‘but m 
domg so I should have settled it on hers I don’t know 
why an old woman should try to mtetfere with thmgs 
after she has gone I hope you won’t squander it, 
Brooke ’ 

‘I shall be a steady old man by that time,’ he said 

‘I hope you’ll be steady at any'^rate But there it is, 
and God must direct you m the use of it, if He will It 
has been a burthen to me, but then I have been a solitary 
old woman ’ Half of what she had saved she proposed 
to give Dorothy on her marriage, and for doing this 
arrangements had already been made There were 
various other legacies, and the last she announced was 
one to her nephew, Hugh *I have left him a thousand 
pounds,’ she said to Dorothy, — ‘so that he may remem- 
ber me kindly at last ’ As to this, however, she exacted 
a pledge that no intimation of the legacy was to be made 
to Hugh Then it was that Dorothy told her aunt that 
Hugh intended to marry Nora Rowley, one o^the ladies 
who had been at the Clock House durmg the days m 
which her mother had lived in grandeur, and then it was 
also that Dorothy obtained leave to mvite Hugh to her 
own wedding ‘I hope she will be happier than her 
sister,’ Miss Stanbury said, when she heard of the 
mtended marriage 

‘It wasn’t Mrs Trevelyan’s fault, you know, aunt ’ 

‘I say nothing about anybody’s fault, but this I do 
say, that it was a very great misfortune I fought all 
that battle with your sister Priscilla, and I don’t mean 
to fight It again, my dear If Hugh marries the youii^ 
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lady, I hope she will oe more happy than her sister 
There can be no harm m saying that ’ 

Dorothy’s letter to her brother shall be given, 
because it will inform the reader of all the arrangements 
as they were made up to that time, and will convey the 
Exeter news respectm^ various persons with whom our 
story is concerned 

The Close, July 20, 186— 

‘Dear Hugh, 

‘The day for my marriage is now fixed, and I wish 
with all my hear that it was the same with you Pray 
give my love to Nora It seems so odd that, though 
she was livmg fox a while with mamma at Nuncombe 
Putney, I never should have seen her yet I am very 
glad that Brooke has seen her, and he declares that she 
is quite magnificently beautiful Those are his own words 

‘We are to be nferned on the 10th of August, a 
Wednesday, and now comes my great news Aunt 
Stanbury says that you are to come and stay in the 
house She bids me tell you so with her love, and that 
you can have a room as long as you like Of course, 
you must come In the first place, you must because you 
are to give me away, and Brooke wouldn’t have me if 
I wasn’t given away properly, and then it will make me 
so happy that you and Aunt Stanbury should be friends 
again You can stay as long as you like, but, of course, 
you must come the day before the wedding We are to 
be married in the Cathedral, and there are to be two 
clergymen, but I don’t yet know who they will be, — 
not Mr Gibson, certamly, as you were good enough to 
suggest 

Mr Gibson is married to Arabella French, and they 
have gone away somewhere mto Cornwall Camilla 
has come back, and I have seen her once She looked 
ever so fierce, as though she intended to declare that 
she didn’t mind what anybody may think They say 
that she still protests that she never will speak to her 
sister again 

‘I w^as mtroduced to Mr Barty Burgess the other day 
Brooke was here, and we met him in the Close I hardly 
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knew what he said to me, I was so frightened, but 
Brooke said that he meant to be civil, and that he is going 
to send me a present I have got a quantity of things 
already, and yesterday Mrs MacHugh sent me such a 
beautiful cream-jug If you’ll come m time on the 9th, 
yOu shall see them all before tWby are put away 
‘Mamma and Priscilla are to be here, and they will 
come on the 9th also Poor, dear mamma is, I know, 
terribly burned about it, and so is Aunt Stanbury It is 
so long since they have seen each other I don’t think 
Priscilla feels it Ae same way, becau^ she is so brave 
Do you remember when it was first proposed that I 
should come here? I am so glad I ca]^e, — ^because of 
Brooke He will come on the 9th, quite early, and I do 
so hope you will cpme with him 

‘Yours most affectionately, 

‘Dorothy Stanbury 
‘Give my best, best love to Nora ’ 

CHAPTER XC 

LADY ROWLEY CONQUERED 

W HEN the Rowleys were back m London, and 
began to employ themselves on the terrible 
work of making ready for their journey to the Islands, 
Lady Rowley gradually gave way about Hugh Stanbury 
She had become aware that Nora would not go back 
with them, — unless under an amount of pressiire which 
she would find it impossible to use And if Nora did not 
go out to the Islands, what was to become of her unless 
she married this man? Sir Marmaduke, when all was 
explained to him, declared that a girl must do what her 
parents ordered her to do ‘Other girls live with their 
fathers and mothers, and so must she ’ Lady Rowley 
endeavoured to explain that other girls lived with their 
fathers and mothers, because they found themselves in 
established homes from which they are not disposed to 
run away, but Nora’s position was, as she alleged, very 
different Nora’s home had latterly been with her sister. 
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and It was hardly to* be expected that the parental 
authority should not find itself impaired by the interreg- 
num which had taken place Sir Marmaduke would not 
see the thing m the same light, and was disposed to treat 
his daughtei with a high hand If she would not do as 
she was bidden, she snould no longer be daughter" of 
his In answer to this Lady*' Rowley could only repeat 
her conviction that Nora would not go out to the Man- 
darins, and that as for disinheriting her, casting her off, 
cursing her, and the rest, — she had no belief m such 
doings at all *0:8 the stage they do such thmgs as that,* 
she said, ‘and, perhaps, they used to do it once in reality 
But you know that it*s out of the question now Fancy 
your standing up and cursing at the dear girl, just as we 
are all starting from Southampton^’ Sir Marmaduke 
knew as well as his wife that it would be impossible, and 
only muttered something about the ‘dear girF behaving 
herself with great impropriety 
ITiey were all aware that Nora was not going to 
leave England, because no berth had been taken for her 
on board the ship, and because, while the other girls 
were preparing for their long voyage, no preparations 
were made for her Of course she was not going Sir 
Marmaduke would probably have gi'ven way altogether 
immediately on his return to London, had he not 
discussed the matter with his friend Colonel Osborne 
It became, of course, his duty to make some mqmry as 
to the Stanbury family, and he knew that Osborne had 
visited Mrs Stanbury when he made his unfortunate 
pilgrimage to the porch of Cockchaffington Church He 
told Osborne the whole story of Nora’s engagement, 
telling also that other most heart-breaking tale of her 
conduct in regard to Mr Glascock, and asked the Colonel 
what he thought about the Stanburys Now the Colonel 
did not hold 3ie Stanburys in high esteem He had met 
Hugh, as the reader may perhaps remember, and had 
had some mtercourse with the young man, which had 
not been quite agreeable to him, on the platform of the 
railway station at Exeter And he had also heard some- 
thing of the ladies at Nuncombe Putney during his 
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short sojourn at the house of Mrs Crocket *My belief 
IS, they are beggars,’ said Colonel Osborne 

suppose so,’ said Sir Marmaduke, shaking his head 
‘When I went over to call on Emily, — ^that time I was 
at Cockchaflfington, you know,«when Trevelyan made 

himself such a d fool, — I found the mother and 

sister living m a decentish house enough, but it wasn’t 
their house ’ 

^‘Not their own, you mean?’ 

‘It was a place that Trevelyan had got this young man 
to take for Emily, and they had merelj^ gone there to be 
with her They had been living m a little bit of a cottage , 
a sort of place that any — any ploughmSn would live in 
Just that kind of cottage * 

‘Goodness gracious’* 

‘And they’ve gone to another just like it, — so I’m 
told’ 


‘And can’t he do anythmg better for them than that?’ 
asked Sir Marmaduke 

‘I know nothing about him I have met him, you 
know He used to be with Trevelyan, — that was when 
Nora took a fancy for him, of course And I saw him 
once down m Devonshire, when I must say he behaved 
uncommonly badly, — domg all he could to foster 
Tjrevelyan’s stupid jealousy ’ 

‘He has changed his mind about that, I think ’ 
‘Perhaps he has, but he behaved very badly then Let 
him shew up his income, — ^that, I take it, is the question 
in such a case as this His father was a clerg^an, and 
therefore I suppose he must ber considered to be a 
gentleman But has he means to support a wife, and keep 
up a house in London? If he has not, that is an end to it, 
I should say ’ 

But Sir Marmaduke could not see his way to any such 
end, and, although he still looked black upon Nora, and 
talked to his wife of his determmation to stand no 
contumacy, and hmted at cursmg, disinheritmg, and the 
hke, he began to perceive that Nora would have her 
own way In his unhappiness he regretted this visit to 
England, and almost thought that the Mandarins were 
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a pleasanter residence than London He could do pretty 
much as he pleased there, and could live quietly, without 
the trouble which encountered him now on every side 
Nora, immediately on her return to London, had 
written a note to Hugh^ simply telling him of her arrival 
and begging him to come and see her * Mamma,’ she 
said, ‘I must see him, and it would be nonsense to say 
that he must not come here I have done what I have 
said I would do, and you ought not to make difficulties * 
Lady Rowley declared that Sir Marmaduke would be 
very angry if Hugh were admitted without his express 
permission 'I jion’t want to do anything in the dark,* 
continued Nora, ‘but of course I must see him I suppose 
It will be better that he should come to me than that I 
should go to him^^* Lady Rowley quite understood the 
threat that was conveyed in this It would be much 
better that Hugh should come to the hotel, and that he 
should be treated then as an accepted lover She had 
come to that conclusion But she was obliged to vacillate 
for awhile between her husband and her daughter 
Hugh came of course, and Sir Marmaduke, by his wife’s 
advice, kept out of the way Lady Rowley, though she 
was at home, kept herself also out of the way, remam- 
ing above with her two other daughters Nora thus 
achieved the glory and happmess of receiving her lover 
alone 

‘My own true girB* he said, speaking with his arms 
still round, her waist 

*I am true enough, but whether I am your own, — ^that 
IS another question * 

‘You mean to be?’ 

‘But papa doesn’t mean it Papa says that you are 
nobody, and that you haven’t got an mcome, and thinks 
that I had better go back and be an old maid at the 
Mandarins ’ 

‘And what do you think yourself, Nora?’ 

‘What do I thmk? As far as I can understand, young 
ladies are not allowed to thmk at all They have to do 
what their papas tell them That will do, Hugh You 
can talk without taking hold of me * 
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‘It IS such a tune since I have^ad a hold of you, — as 
you call it ’ 

‘It will be much longer before you can do so again, if 
I go back to the Islands with papa I shall expect you to 
be; true, you know, and it will ten years at the least 
before I can hope to be hgme again ’ 

‘I don’t think you mean to go, Nora ’ 

‘But what am I to do? That idea of yours of walking 
out to the next church and gettmg ourselves married 
so^unds very nice and independent, but you know that 
It is not practicable ’ ^ 

‘On the other hand, I know it is ’ 

‘It IS not practicable for me, Hugh •Of all things m 
the world I don’t want to be a Lydia I won’t do any- 
thing that anybody shall ever say that your wife ought 
not to have done Y oung women when they are married 
ought to have their papas* and mammas’ consent I 
have been thinking about it a great deal for the last 
month or two, and I have made up my mmd to that ’ 
‘What IS It all to come to, then?’ 

‘I mean to get papa’s consent That is what it is to 
come to ’ 

‘And if he is obstinate?’ 

‘I shall coax him round at last When the time for 


going comes, he’ll yield then ’ 

‘But you will not go with them?’ As he asked this he 
came to her and tried again to take her by the waist, but 
she retreated from him, and got herself clear from his 
arm ‘If you are afraid of me, I shall know tha^you think 
it possible that we may be parted’ 

‘I am not a bit afraid of you, Hugh ’ 

‘Nora, I thmk you ought to tell me somethmg 
definitely ’ 

‘I think I have been definite enough, sir Y ou may be 
sure of this, however, — I will not go back to the Islands ’ 
‘Give me your hand on that ’ 

‘There is my hand But, remember, — I had told you 
just as much before I don’t mean to go back I mean to 
stay here I mean, — but I do not thmk I will tell you all 
the thmgs I mean to do ’ 
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‘You mean to be my wife?’ 

‘Certainly, — some day, when the difficulty about the 
chairs and tables can settle itself The real question now 
IS, — ^what am I to do with myself when papa and 
mamma are gone?’ r 

‘Become Mrs H Stanbury at once Chairs and 
tables* You shall have chairs and tables as many as you 
want You won’t be too proud to live in lodgings for a 
few months?’ ^ 

‘There must be preliminaries, Hugh, — even for 
lodgings, though they may be very slender Papa goes 
m less than three weeks now, and mamma has got 
somethmg else fo thmk of than my marriage garments 
And then there are all manner of difficulties, money 
difficulties and others, out of which I don’t see my way 
yet ’ Hugh began to asseverate that it was his business 
to help her through all money difficulties as well as 
others, but she soon stopped his eloquence ‘It will be 
by-and-by, Hugh, and I hope you’ll support the burden 
like a man, but just at present there is a hitch I 
shouldn’t have come over at all, — I should have stayed 
with Emily m Italy had I not thought that I was bound 
to see you ’ 

My own darlmg*’ 

‘When papa goes, I thmk that I had better go back to 
her ’ 

‘I’ll take you*’ said Hugh, picturing to himself all 
the pleasures of such a tour together over the Alps 
‘No yoli won’t, because that would be improper 
When we travel together we must go Darby and Joan 
fashion, as man and wife I think I had better go back to 
Emily, because her position there is so terrible There 
must come some end to it, I suppose soon He will be 
better, or he wiU become so bad that, — ^that medical 
mterference will be unavoidable But I do not like that 
she should be alone She gave me a home when she had 
one,-— and I must always remember that I met you 
there ’ After this there was of course another attempt 
with Hugh s right arm, which on this occasion was not 
altogether unsuccessful And then she told him of her 
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friendship for Mr Glascock's wife, and of her intention 
at some future time to visit them at Monkhams 

‘And see all the glories that might have been your 
own,’ he said 

, ‘And think of the young mag who has robbed me of 
them air Ajid you are to .go there too, so that you may 
see what you have done There was a time, Hugh, 
when I was very nearly pleasing all my friends and 
shewing myself to be a young lady of high taste and 
noble fortune, — and an obedient, good girl * 

‘And why didn’t you?’ 

‘I thought I would wait just a little longer Because, 

— ^because, — because Oh, Hugl?, how cross you 

were to me afterwards when you came down to Nun- 
combe and would hardly speak to me^’ 

‘Auid why didn’t I speak to you?’ 

*I don’t know Because you were cross, and surly, 
and thinking of nothing but your tobacco, I believe Da 
you remember how we walked to Liddon, and you hadn't 
a word for anybody?* 

‘I remember I wanted you to go down to the river 
with me, and you wouldn’t go ’ 

‘You asked me only once, and I did so long to go with 
you Do you remember the rocks m the river? I 
remember the place as though I saw it now, and how I 
longed to jump from one stone to another Hugh, if we 
are ever married, you must take me there, and let me 
jump on those stones ’ 

‘You pretended that you could not thmlCof wetting 
your feet ’ 

‘Of course I pretended, — ^because you were so cross, 
and so cold Oh, dear* I wonder whether you will ever 
know It all ’ 

‘Don’t I know it all now?’ 

‘I suppose you do, nearly There is mighty little of a 
secret in it, and it is the same thmg that is going on 
always Only it seems so strange to me that I should 
ever have loved any one so dearly, — and that for next 
to no reason at all You never made yourself very 
charming that I know of , — did you?’ 
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did my best It wasn't much, I dare say * 

‘You did nothing, sir, — except just let me fall m love 
with you And you were not quite sure that you would 
let me do that ' 

‘Nora, I don’t think you do understand ' 

‘I do, — ^perfectly Why vg,ere you cross with me, 
instead of saying one nice word when you were down 
at Nuncombe? I do understand ' 

‘Why was it?* 

‘Because 3^ou did not think well enough of me to 
believe that I woi^d give myself to a man who had no 
fortune of his own I know it now, and I knew it then, 
and therefore I v;ouldn’t dabble m the river with you 
But It’s all over now, and well go and get wet together 
like dear little children, and Priscilla shall scold us when 
we come back ' 

They were alone m the sitting-room for more than 
an hour, and Lady Rowley was patient up-stairs as 
mothers will be patient in such emergencies Sophie and 
Lucy had gone out and left her, and there she remained 
telling herself, as the weary minutes went by, that as the 
thmg was to be, it was well that the young people should 
be together Hugh Stanbury could never be to her what 
Mr Glascock would have been, — a son-in-law to sit and 
think about, and dream of, and be proud of, — whose 
existence as her son-in-law would m itself have been a 
happiness to her out m her banishment at the other side 
of the world, but nevertheless it was natural to her, as a 
soft-hearteti loving mother with many daughters, that 
any son-m-law should be dear to her Now that she had 
gradually brought herself round to believe in Nora’s 
marriage, she was disposed to make the best of Hugh, 
to remember that he was certainly a clever man, that 
he was an honest fellow, and that she had heard of him 
as a good son and a kind brother, and that he had behaved 
well in reference to her Emily and Trevelyan She was 
quite willing now that Hugh should be happy, and she 
sat there thmking that the time was very long, but still 
waiting patiently till she should be summoned ‘You 
must let me go for mamma for^ moment,’ Nora said 
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‘I want you to see her and make yourself a good boy 
before her If you are ever to be her son-in-law, you 
ought to be m her good graces * Hugh declared that he 
would do his best, and Nora fetched her mother 
Stanbury found some difficMty m making himself a 
‘good boy m Lady Rowley’s presence, and Lady Rowley 
herself, for some time, felt very strongly the awkward- 
ness of |he meeting She had never formally recognised 
the young man as her daughter’s accepted suitor, and 
was not yet justified in doing so by a^y permission from 
Sir Marmaduke, but, as the young people had been for 
the last hour or two alone together, wjfh her connivance 
and sanction, it was mdispensable that she should in 
some way signify her parental adherance to the arrange- 
ment Nora began by talking about Emily, and Trevel- 
yan’s condition and mode of living were discussed Then 
Lady Rowley said something about their commg 
murney, and Hugh, with a lucky blunder, spoke of 
Nora’s intended return to Italy ‘We don’t know how 
that may be,’ said Lady Rowley ‘Her papa still wishes 
her to go back with us ’ 

‘Mamma, you know that that is impossible, ’said Nora 
‘Not impossible, my love * 

‘But she will not go back,’ said Hugh ‘Lady Rowley, 
you would not propose to separate us by such a distance 
as that^” 

‘It is Sir Marmaduke that you must ask ’ 

‘Mamma, mammal’ exclaimed Nora, rus^mg to her 
mother’s side, *it is not papa that we must ask, — ^not 
now We want you to be our fri&d Don’t we, Hugh? 
And, mamma, if you will really be our friend, of course, 
papa will come round ’ 

‘My dear Nora*’ 

‘You know he will, mamma, and you know that you 
mean to be good and kind to us Of course I can’t go 
back to the Islands with you How could I go so far and 
leave him behind? He might have half-a-dozen wives 

before I could get back to him 

‘If you have not more trust m him than that 

‘Long engagements •are awful bores,’ said Hugh, 
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finding it to be necessary that he also should press 
forward his argument 

can trust him as far as I can see him/ said Nora, ‘and 
therefore I do not want to lose sight of him altogether * 
Lady Rowley of cource gave way and embraced her 
accepted son-in-law After alkt might have been worse 
He saw his way clearly, he said, to making six hundred a 
year, and did not at aU doubt that before long h^e would 
do better than that He proposed that they should be 
married some time m the autumn, but was willing to 
acknowledge that much must depend on the position of 
Trevelyan and his wife He would hold himself ready 
at any moment, fie said, to start to Italy, and would do 
all that could be done by a brother Then Lady Rowley 
gave him her blessing, and kissed him again, — ^and 
Nora kissed him too, and hung upon him, and did not 
push him away at all when his arm crept round her 
waist And that feeling came upon him which must 
surely be acknowledged by all engaged young men when 
they first find themselves encouraged by mammas m the 
taking of liberties which they have hitherto regarded as 
mysteries to be hidden, especially from maternal eyes, — 
that feeling of bemg a fine fat calf decked out with 
ribbons for a sacrifice 


CHAPTER XCl 
fiOUR o’clock in the morning 

ANOTHER week Went by and Sir Marmaduke had 
XX even yet not surrendered He quite understood 
that Nora was not to go back to the Islands And had 
visited Mr and Mrs (XithouseatSt Diddulph’s in order 
to secure a home for her there, if it might be possible 
Mr Outhouse did not refuse, but gave the permission 
m such a fashion as to make it almost equal to a refusal 
‘He was,’ he said, ‘much attached to his niece Nora, but 
be had heard that there was a love affair ’ Sir Marma- 
duke, of course, could not deny the love affair There 
was certainly a love affair of whiCh he did not personally 



approve, as the gentleman had] no fixed income and as 
far as he could understand no fixed profession *Such a 
love affair,' thought Mr Outhouse, *was a sort of thing 
that he didn't know how to manage at all If Nora came 
to him, was the young man to visit at the house, or was 
He not?' Then Mrs Outhouse^aid something as to the 
necessity of an anti-Staflbury pledge on Nora's part, 
and Sir Marmaduke found that that scheme must be 
abandoned Mrs Trevelyan had written from Florence 
more than once or twice, and m her last letter had said 
that she would prefer not to have l^ora with her She 
was at that time living in lodgmgs at Siena and had her 
boy there also She saw her husband^every other day, 
but nevertheless, — according to her statements, — ^her 
visits to Casalunga were made m opposition to his 
wishes He had even expressed a desire that she should 
leave Siena and return to England He had once gone 
so far as to say that if she would do so, he would follow 
her But she clearly did not believe him, and in all her 
letters spoke of him as one whom she could not regard 
as being under the guidance of reason She had taken 
her child with her once or twice to the house, and on the 
first occasion Trevelyan had made much of his son, had 
wept over him, and professed that m losing him he had 
lost his only treasure, but after that he had not noticed 
the boy, and latterly she had gone alone She thought 
that perhaps her visits cheered him, breaking the 
intensity of his solitude, but he never expressed him- 
self gratified by them, never asked her to rgnam at the 
house, never returned with her mto Siena, and con- 
tinually spoke of her return to Emgland as a step which 
must be taken soon, — and the sooner the better He 
intended to follow her, he said, and she explained very 
fully how manifest was his wish that she should go, by 
the temptation to do so which he thought that he held 
out by this promise He had spoken, on every occasion 
of her presence with him, of Sir Marmaduke's attempt 
to prove him to be a madman, but declared that he was 
afraid of no one in England, and would face all the 
lawyers m Chancery Lane and all the doctors in Savile 
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Row Nevertheless, sof>aid Mrs Trevelyan, he would 
undoubtedly remain at Casalunga till after Sir Marma- 
duke should have sailed He was not so mad but that he 
knew that no one else would be so keen to take steps 
agamst him as would Sir Marmaduke As for his health, 
her account of him was ^ery sad ‘He seemed,' she said, 
‘to be withermg away ' His hafld was mere skin and bone 
His hair and beard so covered his thm long cheeks, that 
there was nothmg left of his face but his briglv*-, large, 
melancholy eyes His legs had become so frail and weak 
that they would hardly bear his weight as he walked, 
and his clothes, though he had taken a fancy to throw 
aside all that he^had brought with him from England, 
hung so loose about him that they seemed as though 
they would fall from him Once she had ventured to 
send out to him from Siena a doctor to whom she had 
been recommended m Florence, but he had taken the 
visit in very bad part, had told the gentleman that he 
had no need for any medical services, and had been 
furious with her, because of her offence m having sent 
such a visitor He had told her that if ever she ventured 
to take such a liberty agam, he would demand the child 
back, and refuse her permission inside the gates of 
Casalunga ‘Don't come, at any rate, till I send for you,' 
Mrs Trevelyan said m her last letter to her sister 
‘Your being here would do no good, and would, I think, 
make him feel that he was being watched My hope is, 
at last, to get him to return with me If you wei e here, 

I think thisb would be less likely And then why should 
you be mixed up wi^h such unutterable sadness and 
distress more than is essentially necessary? My health 
stands wonderfully well, though the heat here is very 
great It is cooler at Casalunga than in the town, — of 
which I am glad for his sake He perspires so profusely 
that it seems to me he cannot stand the waste much 
longer I know he will not go to England as long as 
papa IS there, — but I hope that he may be induced to do 
so by slow stages as soon as he knows that papa has 
gone Mind you send me a newspaper, so that he may 
see It stated in print that papa ha| sailed ' 
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It followed as one consequeijce of these letters from 
Florence that Nora was debarred from the Italian 
scheme as a mode of passmg her time till some house 
should be open for her reception She had suggested to 
Hugh that she might go for a few weeks to Nuncombe 
Putney, but he had explamed ^o her the nature of his 
mother's cottage, and h^d told her that there was no 
hole there in which she could lay her head ‘There never 
was such a forlorn young woman,* she said ‘When 
papa goes I shall literally be without shelter ’ There 
had come a letter from Mrs Glascoqjk, — at least it was 
signed Caroline Glascock, though another name might 
have been used, — dated from Milan, paying that they 
were hurrying back to Naples even at that season of 
the year, because Lord Peterborough was dead ‘And 
she is Lady Peterborough** said Lady Rowley, unable 
to repress the expression of the old regrets ‘Of 
course she is Lady Peterborough, mamma, what else 
should she be? — ^though she does not so sign herself * 
‘We think,’ said the American peeress, ‘that we shall 
be at Monkhams before the end of August, and 
Charles says that you are to come just the same 
There will be nobody else there, of course, because 
of Lord Peterborough’s death ’ *I saw it m the 
paper,’ said Sir Marmaduke, ‘and quite forgot to 
mention it ’ 

That same evening there was a long family discussion 
about Nora’s prospects They were all together m the 
gloomy sitting-room at Gregg’s Hotel, and Sir Marma- 
duke had not yielded The ladies^ had begun to feel that 
It would be well not to press him to yield Practically 
he had yielded There was now no question of cursing 
and of so-called disinheritance Nora was to remam m 
England, of course with the mtention of bemg married 
to Hugh Stanbury, and the difficulty consisted in the 
need of an immediate home for her It wanted now but 
twelve days to that on which the family were to sail firom 
Southampton, and nothing had been settled ‘If papa 
will allow me something ever so small, and will trust 
me, I will live alone m lodgmgs,* said Nora 
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‘It IS the maddest hing I ever heard/ said Sir 
Marmaduke 

‘Who would take care of you, Nora?* asked Lady 
Rowley 

‘And who would walk about with you?* said Lucy 
‘I don t see how it wdbld be possible to live alone like 
that,’ said Sophie 

‘Nobody would take care of me, and nobody would 
walk about with me, and I could live alone ve^y well,* 
said Nora ‘I don’t see why a young woman is to 
supposed to be sq- absolutely helpless as all that comes 
to Of course it won’t be very nice, — ^but it need not be 
for long ’ ^ 

‘Why not for long?’ asked Sir Marmaduke 
‘Not for very long,’ said Nora 
‘It does not seem to me,’ said Sir Marmaduke, after 
a considerable pause, ‘that this gentleman himself is so 
particularly anxious for the match I have heard no day 
named, and no rational proposition made ’ 

‘Papa, that is unfair, most unfair, — ^and ungenerous * 
‘Nora,’ said her mother, ‘do not speak in that way to 
your father ’ 

‘Mamma, it is unfair Papa accuses Mr Stanbury of 
bemg, — ^bemg lukewarm and untrue, — of not being in 
earnest ’ 

‘I would rather that he were not in earnest,’ said Sir 
Marmaduke 

‘Mr Stanbury is ready at any time,’ continued Nora 
‘He wouldjiave the banns at once read, and marry me in 
three weeks, — ^if I would let him * 

‘Good gracious, Nora’’ exclaimed Lady Rowley 
‘But I have refused to name any day, or to make any 
arrangement, because I did not wish to do so before 
papa had given his consent That is why things are m 
this way If papa will but let me take a room till I can 
go to Monkhams, I will have everything arranged from 
Siere Y ou can trust Mr Glascock for that, and you can 
trust her ’ 

‘I suppose your papa will make you some allowance/ 
said Lady Rowley 
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‘She IS entitled to nothing, as *Jhe has refused to go to 
her proper home,' said Sir Marmaduke 

The conversation, which had now become very 
disagreeable, was not allowed to go any further And 
it was well that it should be mterrupted They all knew 
that Sir Marmaduke must be brought round by degrees, 
and that both Nora and Lady Rowley had gone as far as 
was prudent at present But all trouble on this head was 
suddenly „ended for this evening by the entrance of the 
waiter with a telegram It was addressed to Lady 
Rowley, and she opened it with trembling hands, — ^as 
ladies always do open telegrams Itfwas from Emily 
Trevelyan ‘Louis is much worse Let somebody come 
to me Hugh Stanbury would be the Sest ' 

In a few minutes they were so much disturbed that no 
one quite knew what should be done at once Lady 
Rowley began by declaring that she would go herself 
Sir Marmaduke of course pomted out that this was 
impossible, and suggested that he would send a lawyer 
Nora professed herself ready to start immediately on 
the journey, but was stopped by a proposition from her 
sister Lucy that m that case Hugh Stanbury would of 
course go with her Lady Rowley asked whether Hugh 
would go, and Nora asserted lhat he would go im- 
mediately as a matter of course She was sure he 
would go, let the people at the D R say what they 
might According to her there was always somebody at 
the call of the editor of the D R to do the work of any- 
body else, when anybody else wanted to go^away Sir 
Marmaduke shook his head, and was very uneasy He 
Still thought that a lawyer would be best, feeling, no 
doubt, that if Stanbury's ser\ices were used on such an 
occasion, there must be an end of all opposition to the 
marriage But before half-an-hour was over Stanbury 
was sent for The boots of the hotel went ofFm a cab to 
the office of the D R with a note from Lady Rowley 
‘Dear Mr Stanbury, — We have had a telegram from 
Emily, and want to see you, at once Please come We 
shall sit up and wait for you till you do come — ^E R ’ 

It was very distressmg to them because, let the result 
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be what it might, it v|as all but impossible that Mrs 
Trevelyan should be with them before they had sailed, 
and It was quite out of the question that they should now 
postpone their journey Were Stanbury to start by the 
morning tram on the following day, he could not reach 
Siena till the aftemoor of the fourth day, and let the 
result be what it might whenrhe arrived there, it would 
be out of the question that Emily Trevelyan should come 
back quite at once, or that she should travel at4:he same 
speed Of course they might hear again by telegram, 
and also by letter, but they could not see her, or have 
any hand m her plans ‘If anything were to happen, she 
might have come with us,* said Lady Rowley 

‘It IS out of the question,* said Sir Marmaduke 
gloomily ‘I could not give up the places I have taken * 
*A few days more would have done it * 

‘I don’t suppose she would wish to go,* said Nora 
‘Of course she would not take Louey there Why should 
she? And then I don’t suppose he is so ill as that * 
‘There is no saymg,* said Sir Marmaduke It was 
very evident that, whatever might be Sir Marmaduke’s 
opmion, he had no strongly developed wish for his 
son-in-law s recovery 

They all sat up waiting for Hugh Stanbury till 
eleven, twelve, one, and two o’clock at night The 
‘boots* had returned saying that Mr Stanbury had not 
been at the office of the newspaper, but that, according 
to information received, he certainly would be there 
that nighty No other address had been given to the man, 
and the note had therefore of necessity been left at the 
office Sir MarmaduTce became very fretful, and was 
evidently desirous of being liberated from his night 
watch But he could not go himself, and shewed his 
impatience by endeavouring to send the others away 
Lady Rowley replied for herself that she should certainly 
remain in her corner on the sofa all night, if it were 
necessary, and as she slept very soundly in her corner, 
her comfort was not much impaired Nora was pertina- 
cious m refusing to go to bed *I should only go to my 
own room, papa, and remam there,’ she said ‘Of course ^ 
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I must speak to him before he gjpes ’ Sophie and Lucy 
considered that they had as much right to sit up as Nora, 
and submitted to be called geese and idiots by their 
father 

Sir Marmaduke had arisen with a snort from a short 
slilmber, and had just sworn that he and everybody else 
should go to bed, when there came a ring at the front- 
door bell The trusty boots had also remained up, and 
in two m,inutes Hugh Stanbury was m the room He 
had to make his excuses before anythmg else could be 
said When he reached the D R (^ce between ten 
and eleven, it was absolutely incumbent on him to write 
a leading article before he left it He Jiad been m the 
reporter’s gallery of the House all the evening, and he 
had come away laden with his article It was certainly 
better that we should remain up, than that the whole 
town should be disappointed,’ said Sir Marmaduke, 
with something of a sneer 

‘It is so very, very good of you to come,’ said Nora 
‘Indeed it is,* said Lady Rowley, but ^\e were quite 
sure you would come ’ Having kissed and blessed him 
as her son-in-law, Lady Rowley was now prepared to 
love him almost as well as though he had been Lord 
Peterborough 

‘Perhaps, Mr Stanbury, we had better shew you this 
telegram,* said Sir Marmaduke, who had been standing 
with the scrap of paper m his hand since the ring of the 
bell had been heard Hugh took the message and read 
It ‘I do not know what should have made m^f daughter 
mention your name,* ccmtmued Sir Marmaduke, — ‘but 
as she has done so, and as perhaps the unfortunate 
mvalid himself may have alluded to you, we thought it 
best to send for you ’ 

‘No doubt It was best, Sir Marmaduke * 

‘We are so situated that I cannot go It is absolutely 
necessary that we should leave town for Southampton 
on Friday week The ship sails on Saturday * 

‘I will go as a matter of course,’ said Hugh ‘I will 
start at once, — ^at any time To tell the truth, when I 
got Lady Rowley’S note, I thought that it was to be so 
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Trevelyan and I were ^ery intimate at one time, and it 
may be that he will receive me without displeasure * 
There was much to be discussed, and considerable 
difficulty in the discussion This was enhanced, too, by 
the feeling in the mmds of all of them that Hugh and Sir 
Marmaduke would notfmeet again, — ^probably for m^ny 
years Were they to part now on terms of close affec- 
tion, or weie they to part almost as strangers Had 
Lucy and Sophie not persistently remained Aip, Nora 
would have faced the difficulty, and taken the bull by ffie 
horns, and asked Jier father to sanction her engagement 
m the presence of her lover But she could not do it 
before so many4>ersons, even though the persons were 
her own nearest relatives And then there arose another 
embarrassment Sir Marmaduke, who had taught him- 
self to believe that Stanbury was so poor as hardly to 
have the price of a dinner m his pocket, — although, in 
fact, our friend Hugh was probably the richer man of the 
two, — ^said something about defraymg the cost of the 
journey 'It is taken altogether on our behalf,' said Sir 
Marmaduke Hugh became red m the face, looked 
angry, and muttered a word or two about Trevelyan 
being the oldest friend he had m the world, — ‘even if 
there were nothing else * Sir Marmaduke felt ashamed 
of himself, — ^without cause, indeed, for the offer was 
natural, — ^said nothmg further about it, but appeared to 
be more stiff and ungainly than ever 
The Bradshaw was had out and consulted, and nearly 
half an hour was spent in poring over that wondrous 
volume It IS the fasluon to abuse Bradshaw, — ^we speak 
now especially of Bradshaw the Contmental, — because 
all the mmutest details of the autumn tour, just as the 
tourist thmks that it may be made, cannot be made 
patent to him at once without close research amidst 
crowded figures After much experience we make bold 
to say that Bradshaw knows more, and will divulge 
more in a quarter of an hour, of the properest mode of 
getting from any city m Europe to any other city more 
than fifty miles distant, than can be learned m that first 
city m a single mommg with^the did of a courier, a 
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carriage, a pair of horses, and 3ll the temper that any 
ordinary tourist possesses The Bradshaw was had out, 
and it was at last discovered that nothing could be 
gained in the journey from London to Siena by starting 
in^the morning Intending as Ijf did to travel through 
without sleeping on the pad, Stanbury could not do 
better than leave London by the night mail tram, and 
this he determined to do But when that was arranged, 
then camb the nature of his commission What was he 
to* do? No commission could be given to him A tele- 
gram should be sent to Emily the next morning to say 
that he was coming, and then he would hurry on and 
take his orders from her • 

They were all in doubt, terribly m doubt, whether 
the aggravated malady of which the telegram spoke was 
malady of the mind or of the body If of the former 
nature then the difficulty might be very great indeed, 
and It would be highly expedient that Stanbury should 
have some one in Italy to assist him It was Nora who 
suggested that he should carry a letter of introduction 
to Mr Spalding, and it was she who wrote it Sir 
Marmaduke had not foregatl ered very closely with the 
English Minister, and nothing was said of assistance 
that should be peculiarl}?’ Bi itish Then, at last, about 
three or four m the morning came the moment for 
parting Sir Marmaduke had suggested that Stanbury 
should dme with them on the next day before he started, 
but Hugh had declined, allegmg that as the day was at 
his command it must be devoted to the worl^of provid- 
mg for his absence In truth, Sir Marmaduke had given 
the invitation with a surly voice, and Hugh, though he 
was ready to go to the North Pole for any others of the 
family, was at the moment in an aggressive mood of 
mind towards Sir Marmaduke 

‘I will send a message directly I get there,' he said, 
holdmg Lady Rowley by the hand, ‘and will write 
fully, — ^to you, — immediately ’ 

‘God bless you, my dear friend*’ said Lady Rowley, 
crying 

‘Good night. Sir Ma^rmaduke,' said Hugh 
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‘Good night, Mr Stanbury * 

Then he gave a hand to the two girls, each of whom, 
as she took it, sobbed, and looked away from Nora 
Nora was standing away from them, by herself, and 
away from the door, holding on to her chair, and wjth 
her hands clasped together She had prepared nothing, 
— ^not a word, or an attitude, not a thought, for this 
farewell But she had felt that it was coming, and had 
known that she must trust to him for a cue for her own 
demeanour If he could say adieu with a quiet voice, and 
simply with a toxfv.h of the hand, then would she do the 
same, — and endeavour to think no worse of him Nor 
had he prepared* anything, but when the moment came 
he could not leave her Ster that fashion He stood a 
moment hesitatmg, not approaching her, and merely 
called her by her name, — ‘Nora^’ For a moment she 
was still, for a moment she held by her chair, and then 
she rushed into his arms He did not much care for her 
father now, but kissed her hair and her forehead, and 
held her closely to his bosom ‘My own, own Nora*’ 

It was necessary that Sir Marmaduke should say 
something There was at first a little scene between aU 
the women, dunng which he arranged his deportment 
‘Mr Stanbury,’ he said, ‘let it be so I could wish for 
my child’s sake, and also for your own, that your 
means of living were less precarious ’ Hugh accepted 
this simply as an authority for another embrace, and then 
he allowed them all to go to bed 


CHAPTER XCIl 

TREVELYAN DISCOURSES ON LIFE 

S TANBURY made his journey without pause or 
hindrance till he reached Florence, and as the tram 
for Siena made it necessary that he should remain there 
for four or five hours, he went to an inn, and dressed and 
washed himself, and had a meal, and was then driven to 
Mr Spalding’s house He found the American Minister 
at home, and was received wth cordiality, but Mr 
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Spalding could tell him little or ncAhing about Trevelyan 
They went up to Mrs Spalding’s room, and Hugh was 
told by her that she had seen Mrs Trevelyan once since 
her niece’s marriage, and that then she had represented 
her husband as being very feebk Hugh, in the midst 
of his troubles, was amused by a second and a third, 
perhaps by a fourth, reference to ‘Lady Peterborough 
Mrs Spalding’s latest tidings as to the Trevelyans had 
bepn received through ‘Lady Peterborough’ from Nora 
Rowley ‘Lady Peterborough’ was at the present 
moment at Naples, but was expected to pass north 
through Florence in a day or two They, the Spaldings 
themselves, were kept in Florence iif this very hot 
weather by this circumstance They were going up to the 
Tyrolese mountains for a few weeks as soon as Lady 
Peterborough’ should have left them for England ‘Lady 
Peterborough’ would have been so happy to make Mr 
Stanbury’s acquaintance, and to have heard something 
direct from her friend Nora Then Mrs Spalding 
smiled archly, showing thereby that she knew all about 
Hugh Stanbury and his relation to Nora Rowley From 
all which, and in accordance with the teaching which we 
got, — alas, now many years ago, — ^from a great master 
on the subject, we must conclude that poor, dear Mrs 
Spalding was a snob Nevertheless, with all deference 
to the memory of that great master, we think that Mrs 
Spalding’s allusions to the success in life achieved by 
her niece were natural and altogether pardonable, and 
that reticence on the subject, — a calculated Jetermina- 
tion to abstain from mentioning af* triumph which must 
have been very dear to her, — ^would have betrayed on 
the whole a condition of mind lower than that which she 
exhibited While rank, wealth, and money are held to 
be good things by all around us, let them be acknow- 
ledged as such It is natural that a mother should be as 
proud when her daughter marries an Earl’s heir as when 
her son becomes Senior Wrangler, and w^hen we meet 
a lady in Mrs Spalding’s condition who purposely 
abstains from mentioning the name of her titled 
daughter, we shall be disposed to judge harshly of the 
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secret workings ot tha? lady’s thoughts on the subject 
We prefer the exhibition, which we feel to be natural 
Mr Spalding got our friend by the button-hole, and 
was making him a speech on the perilous condition in 
which Mrs Trevely^ was placed, but Stanbury, 
urged by the circumstances rOf his position, pulled out 
his watch, pleaded tlie hour, and escaped 
He found Mrs Trevelyan waiting for him at the 
station at Siena He would hardly have known her,— 
not from any alteration that was physically personarto 
herself, not that *he had become older in face, or thin, 
or grey, or sickly, — but that the trouble of her life had 
robbed her for fne time of that brightness of apparel, of 
that pride of feminme gear, of that sheen of high-bred 
womanly bearing with which our wives and daughters 
are so careful to mvest themselves She knew herself to be 
a wretched woman, whose work m life was now to watch 
over a poor prostrate wretch, and who had thrown 
behind her all ideas of grace and beauty It was not 
quickly that this condition had come upon her She had 
been unhappy at Nuncombe Putney, but unhappiness 
had not then told upon the outward woman She had 
been more wretched still at St Diddulph’s, and all the 
outward circumstances of life m her uncle’s parsonage 
had been very wearisome to her, but she had striven 
against it all, and the sheen and outward brightness had 
still been there After that her child had been taken from 
her, and the days which she had passed m Manchester 
Street had been very gnevousu — but even yet she had 
not given way It was not till her child had been brought 
back to her, and she had seen the life which her husband 
was living, and that her anger, — ^hot anger, — had 
changed to pity, and that with pity love had returned, it 
was not till this pomt had come m her sad life that her 
dress became always black and sombre, that a veil 
habitually covered her face, that a bonnet took the place 
of the jaunty hat that she had worn, and that the pretti- 
nesses of her life were lain aside ‘It is very good of you 
to come,* she said, ‘very good, I hardly knew what to ^ 
do, I was so wretched On the^day that I sent he was so ' 
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bad that I was obliged to do sclnethmg ’ Stanbury, of 
course, inquired after Trevelyan’s health, as they were 
being driven up to Mrs Trevelyan’s lodgings On the 
day on which she had sent the telegram her husband 
h^d again been furiously angry ’^ith her She had inter- 
fered, or had endeavoured to interfere, in some arrange- 
ments as to his health and comfort, and he had turned 
upon her with an order that the child should be at once 
sent back to him, and that she should immediately quit 
Siena ‘When I said that Louey could not be sent, — and 
who could send a child mto such keeping? — ^he told me 
that I was the basest liar that ever broke a promise, and 
die vilest traitor that had ever returnedi*evil for good I 
was never to come to him again, — ^never, and the gate 
of the house would be closed against me if I appeared 
there ’ 

On the next day she had gone again, however, and 
had seen him, and had visited him on e\ery day since 
Nothing further had been said about the child, and he 
had now become almost too weak for violent anger ‘I 
told him you weie coming, and though he would not 
say so, I think he is glad of it He expects you to- 
morrow ’ 

‘I will go this evening, if he will let me ' 

‘Not to-night I think he goes to bed almost as the 
sun sets I am never there myself after four or five m 
the afternoon I told him that you should be there to- 
morrow, — ^alone I have hired a little carriage, and you 
can take it He said specially that I was not tcRcome w ith 
you Papa goes certainly on nexti Saturday?’ It was a 
Saturday now, — this day on which Stanbury had arrived 
at Siena 

‘He leaves town on Friday 

‘You must make him believe that Do not tell him 
suddenly, but bring it in by degrees He thinks that I 
am deceiving him He would go back if he knew that 
papa were gone * 

They spent a long evening together, and Stanbury 
learned all that Mrs Trevelyan could tell him of her 
husband’s state There #vas no doubt, she said, that his 
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reason was affected, bit she thought the state of his 
mind was diseased in a ratio the reverse of that of his 
body, and that when he was weakest in health, then were 
his ideas the most clear and rational He never now men- 
tioned Colonel Osbornes name, but would refer to t]je 
affairs of the last two years as though they had been gov- 
erned by an inexorable Fate which had utterly destroyed 
his happmess without any fault on his part ‘You may be 
sure,* she said, ‘that I never accuse him Even'^when he 
says terrible thmgs of me, — which he does, — I never 
excuse myself I do not think I should answer a word, 
if he called me the vilest thing on earth ’ Befoi e they 
parted for the night many questions were of course 
asked about Nora, and Hugh descnbed the condition in 
which he and she stood to each athei ‘Papa has con- 
sented, then?’ 

‘Yes, — at four o’clock m the morning, — -just as I was 
leavmg them * 

‘And when is it to be?’ 

‘Nothing has been settled, and I do not as yet know 
where she will go to when they leave London I thmk 
she will visit Monkhams when the Gla^ock people 
return to England ’ 

‘What an episode in life, — ^to go and see the place, 
when it might all now have been hers’* 

‘I suppose I ought to feel dreadfully ashamed of my- 
self for having marred such promotion,* said Hugh 
‘Nora IS such a singular girl , — so firm, so headstrong, 
so good, and so self-reliant that she will do as well with 
a poor man as she would have clone with a rich Shall I 
confess to you that I did wish that she should accept Mr 
Glascock, and that I pressed it on her very strongly? 
You will not be angry with me?’ 

*I am only the more proud of her, — and of myself’ 
‘When she was told of all that he had to give in the 
way of wealth and rank, she took the bit between her 
teeth and would not be turned an inch Of course she was 
in love * 

‘I hope she may never regret it, — that is all ’ 

She must change her nature first Everything she 
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sees at Monkhams will make her stronger in her choice 
With all her girlish ways, she is like a rock,— nothing 
can move her ’ 

Early on the next morning Hugh started alone for 
Ciasalunga, having first, however, seen Mrs Trevelyan 
He took out with him certam little things for the sick 
man’s table, — ^as to which, however, he was cautioned 
to say not a word to the sick man himself And it was 
arranged that he should endeavour to fix a day for 
Trevelyan’s return to England That was to be the one 
object in view 'If we could get hirft to England,’ she 
said, 'he and I would, at any rate, be together, and 
gradually he would be taught to sifbmit himself to 
advice ’ Before ten in the morning, Stanbury was walk- 
ing up the hill to the house, and wondering at the dreary, 
hot, hopeless desolation of the spot It seemed to him 
that no one could live alone m such a place, in such 
weather, without being driven to madness The soil 
was parched and dusty, as though no drop of ram had 
fallen there for months The lizards, glancing in and out 
of the broken walls, added to the appearance of heat 
The vegetation itself was of a faded yellowish green, as 
though the glare of the sun had taken the fi esh colour 
out of It There was a noise of grasshoppers and a hum 
of flies in the air, hardly audible, but all giving evidence 
of the heat Not a human voice was to be heard, nor the 
sound of a human foot, and there was no shelter, but the 
sun blazed down full upon everything He took off his 
hat, and rubbed his h^d with his handkeitihief as he 
struck the door with his stick Oh God, to what misery 
had a little folly brought two human beings who had had 
every blessing that the world could give within their 
reach’ 

In a few minutes he was conducted through the house, 
and found Trevelyan seated in a chair under the veran- 
dah which looked down upon the olive trees He did not 
even get up from his seat, but put out his left hand and 
welcomed his old friend 'Stanbury,’ he said, 'I am glad 
to see you, — ^for auld lang syne's sake When I found 
out this retreat, I did not mean to have friends round me 
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here I wanted to try what solitude was, — and, by 
heaven. I’ve tried it’" He was diessed in a bright 
Italian dressing-gown, or woollen paletot, — Italian, as 
having been bought in Italy, though, doubtless, it had 
come from France, — ^a^d on his feet he had gre^n 
worked slippers, and on his h^d a brocaded cap He had 
made but little other preparation for his friend m the 
way of dressing His long dishevelled hair came down 
over his neck, and his beard covered his face "'Beneath 
his dressmg-gown he had on a mght-shirt and drawers, 
and was as dirty^m appearance as he was gaudy in 
colours ‘Sit down and let us two moralise,’ he said 
‘I spend my 15fe here domg nothing, — ^nothing, — • 
nothing, while you cudgel your brain from day to day to 
mislead the British public Which of us two is taking 
the nearest road to the deviP’ 

Stanbury seated himself in a second arm-chair, which 
there was there m the verandah, and looked as carefully 
as he dared to do at his friend There could be no mistake 
as to the restless gleam of that eye And then the affected 
air of ease, and the would-be cynicism, and the pretence 
of false motives, all told the same story ‘They used to 
tell us,’ said Stanbury, ‘that idleness is the root of all 
evil ’ 

‘They have been telling us since the world began so 
many hes, that I for one have determined never to 
believe anything agam Labour leads to greed, and 
greed to selfishness, and selfishness to treachery, and 
treachery Straight to the devil,— straight to the devil 
Ha, my friend, all yo«r leading articles won’t lead you 
out of that What’s the news'^ Who’s alive Who 
dead? Who in? Who out? What thmk you of a man 
who has not seen a newspaper for two months, and who 
holds no conversation with the world further than is 
needed for the cookmg of his polenta and the cooling of 
his modest wine-flask?’ 

‘You see your wife sometimes,’ said Stanbury 

*My wife’ Now, my friend, let us drop that subject 
Of all topics of talk it is the most distressing to man in 
general, and I own that I am exception to the lot; 
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Wives, Stanbury, are an evil, nire or less necessary to 
humanity, and I own to being one who has not escaped 
The world must be populated, though for what reason 
one does not see I have helped, — ^to the extent of one 
male bantling, and if you are oje who consider popula- 
tion desirable, I will express my regret that I should 
have done no more ’ 

It was very difficult to force Trevelyan out of this 
humour, ’and it was not till Stanbury had risen apparently 
td take his leave that he found it possible to say a word 
as to his mission there ‘Don’t you tfeink you would be 
happier at home?’ he asked 
‘Where is my home. Sir Knight of th* midnight pen?’ 
‘England is your home, Trevelyan ’ 

‘No, sir, England was my home once, but I have 
taken the liberty accorded to me by my Creator of 
choosmg a new country Italy is now my nation, and 
Casalunga is my home ’ 

‘Every tie you have in the world is m England ' 

‘I have no tie, sir, — ^no tie anywhere It has been my 
study to untie all the ties , and, by Jove, I have succeeded 
Look at me here I have got rid of the trammels pretty 
well, — ^haven’t I? — ^have unshackled myself, and thrown 
off the paddings, and the wrappings, and the swaddling 
clothes I have got rid of the conventionalities, and can 
look Nature straight in the face I don t even want the 
Daily Record, Stanbury, — ^think of that’ 

Stanbury paced the length of the terrace, and then 
stopped for a moment down under the blaze the sun, 
m order that he mignt think tow to address this 
philosopher ‘Have you heard,’ he said at last, ‘that I 
am going to marry your sister-in-law, Nora Rowley?* 
‘Then there will be two more full-grown fools in the 
world certainly, and probably an mfinity of young fools 
coming afterwards Excuse me, Stanbury, but this 
solitude is apt to make one plain-spoken * , 

‘I got Sir Marmaduke’s sanction the day before I left 
‘Then you got the sanction of an illiterate, ignorant, 
self-sufficient, and most contemptible old man, and 
much good may it do ypu * 
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‘Let him be -what he rf ay, I was glad to have it Most 
probably I shall never see him again He sails fiom 
Southampton for the Mandarms on this day week ’ 

‘He does, — does he? May the devil sail along with 
him’ — ^that is all I say ^And does my much respected 
and ever-to-be-beloved moth$;r-in-law sail with him?’ 
‘They all return together, — except Nora ’ 

‘Who remains to comfort you? I hope you may be 
comforted, — that is all Don’t be too particular Let 
her choose her own friends, and go her own gait, and 
have her own wa^, and do you be blind and deaf and 
dumb and properly submissive, and it may be that she’ll 
give you your bffeakfast and dinner m your own house, 
— so long as your hours don’t interfere with her 
pleasures If she should even urge you beside yourself 
by her vanity, folly, and disobedience, — so that at last 
you are driven to express your feeling, — ^no doubt she 
will come to you after a while and tell you with the 
sweetest condescension that she forgives you When 
she has been out of your house for a twelvemonth or 
more, she will offer to come back to you, and to forget 
everything, — on condition that you will do exactly as 
she bids you for the future * 

This attempt at satire, so fatuous, so plain, so false, 
together with the would-be jaunty manner of the speaker, 
who, however, failed repeatedly m his utterances from 
sheer physical exhaustion, was excessively painful to 
Stanbury What can one do at any time with a madman ? 
‘I mention'fed my marriage,’ sai^ he, ‘to prove my right 
to have an additional«interest m your wife’s happiness * 
‘You are quite welcome, whether you marry the other 
one or not, — ^welcome to take any interest you please 
I have got beyond all that, Stanbury, — yes, by Jove, a 
long way beyond all that * 

‘You have not got beyond lovmg your wife, and your 
chdd, Trevelyan?’ 

‘Upon my word, yes, — I think I have There may be 
a gram of weakness left, you know But what have you 
to do with my love for my wife?’ 

‘I was thinking more just imlw of her love for you^ 
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There she is at Siena You canribt mean that she should 
remain there?’ 

‘Certainly not What the deuce is there to keep her 
there?’ 

, ‘Come with her then to Engird ’ 

‘Why should I go to Eijgland with her? Because you 
bid me, or because she wishes it, — or simply because 
England is the most damnable, puritanical, God- 
forgotteh, and stupid country on the face of the globe? 
I Icnow no other reason for going to England Will > ou 
take a glass of wine, Stanbury ?’ Huglf declined the ofer 
‘You will excuse me,’ contmued Trevelyan, ‘I always 
take a glass of wine at this hour ’ Tlfen he rose from 
his chair, and helped himself from a cupboard that was 
near at hand Stanbury, watchmg him as he filled his 
glass, could see that his legs were hardly strong enough 
to carry him And Stanbury saw, moreover, that the 
unfortunate man took two glasses out of the bottle 
‘Go to England mdeed I do not think much of this 
country, but it is, at any rate, better than England * 
Hugh perceived that he could do nothing more on the 
present occasion Having heard so much of Trevelyan’s 
debility, he had been astonished to hear the man speak 
with so much volubility and attempts at high-flown 
spirit Before he had taken the wme he had almost sunk 
into his chair, but still he had contmued to speak with 
the same fluent would-be cynicism ‘I will come and see 
you again,’ said Hugh, getting up to take his departure 
‘You might as well ^ve your trouble, St^bury, but 
you can come if you please, you4aiow If you should 
find yourself locked out, you won’t be angry A hermit 
such as I am must assume privileges ’ 

*I won’t be angry,’ said Hugh, good humouredly 
*I can smell what you are come about,’ said Trevelyan 
‘You and my wife want to take me away from here 
among you, and I think it best to stay here I don’t 
want much for myself, and why should I not live here? 
My wife can remain at Siena if she pleases, or she can 
go to England if she pleases She must give me the same 
liberty,— the same liberty, — ^the same liberty ’ After 
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this he fell a-coughing?fv^iolently, and Stanbury thought 
It better to leave him He had been at Casalunga about 
two hours, and did not seem as yet to have done any 
good He had been astonished both by Trevelyan’s 
weakness, and by his strength, by his folly, and by ^iis 
sharpness Hitherto he coulcj see no way for his future 
sister-in-law out of her troubles 

When he was with her at Siena, he described what had 
taken place with all the accuracy in his power* ‘He has 
mtermittent days,’ said Emily ‘To-morrow he will be 
m quite another^'frame of mind, — ^melancholy, silent 
perhaps, and self-reproachful We will both go to- 
morrow, and WE shall find probably that he has for- 
gotten altogether what has passed to-day between you 
and him ’ 

So their plans for the morrow were formed 


CHAPTER XCIIl 

*SAY THAT YOU FORGIVE ME' 

O N the following day, again early in the morning, 
Mrs Trevelyan and Stanbury were driven out to 
Casalunga The country people along the road knew 
the carriage well, and the lady who occupied it, and 
would say that the English wife was going to see her 
mad husband Mrs Trevelyan knew that these words 
were common in the people’s mouths, and explained to 
her companion how necessary it would be to use these 
rumours, to aid her hi putting *some restraint over her 
husband even m this country, should they fail in their 
effort to take him to England She saw the doctor in 
Siena constantly, and had learned from him how such 
steps might be taken The measure proposed would be 
slow, difficult, inefficient, and very hard to set aside, if 
once taken, — but still it might be indispensable that 
something should be done ‘He would be so much 
worse off here than he would be at home,’ she said, — 
only make him understand that it would be 
so Then Stanbury asked abogt the wme It seemed 
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that of late Trevelyan had talien to drink freely, but 
only of the wine of the country But the wine of the 
country in these parts is sufficiently stimulating, and 
Mrs Trevelyan acknowledged that hence had arisen a 
fi^rther cause of fear ^ 

They walked up the hill together, and Mrs Trevel- 
yan, now well knowing the ways of the place, went 
round at once to the front terrace There he was, 
seated m his arm-chair, dressed m the same way as 
yesterday, dirty, dishevelled, and gaudy with various 
colours, but Stanbury could see at o*ice that his mood 
had greatly changed He rose slowly, dragging himself 
up out of Ins chair, as they came up to kim, but shewing 
as he did so, — and perhaps somewhat assummg, — ^the 
impotency of querulous sickness His wife went to him, 
and took him by the hand, and placed him back m his 
chair He was weak, he said, and had not slept, and 
suffered from the heat, and then he begged her to give 
Jum wine This she did, half filling for him a tumUer, 
of which he swallowed the contents greedily ‘You see 
me very poorly, Stanbury, — ^very poorly,' he said, 
seeming to ignore all that had taken place on the pre- 
vious day 

‘You want change of climate, old fellow,’ said 
Stanbury 

‘Change of everything, — want change of every- 
thing,’ he said ‘If I could have a new body and a new 
mind, and a new soul*’ 

‘The mind and soul, dear, will do well enmigh, if you 
will let us look after tTie body,’ ^aid his wife, seating 
herself on a stool near his feet Stanbury, who had 
settled beforehand how he would conduct himself, took 
out a cigar and lighted it, — ^and then they sat together 
silent, or nearly silent, for half an hour She had said 
that if Hugh would do so, Trevelyan would soon become 
used to the presence of his old friend, and it seem^ 
that he had already done so More than once, when he 
coughed, his wife fetched him some drmk|0 a cup, which 
he took from her without a word And Stan&ry the 
while went on smokmg^m silence * ^ ^ 
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‘You have heard, Ldtiis,’ she said at last, ‘that, after 
all, Nora and Mr Stanbury are going to be married?’ 

‘Ah, — ^yes, I think I was told of it I hope you may 
be happy, Stanbury, — ^happier than I have been ’ This 
was unfortunate, but neither of the visitors winced, pr 
said a word 

‘It will be a pity that papa and mamma cannot be 
present at the wedding,’ said Mrs Trevelyan 

‘If I had to do it again, I should not regret your 
father’s absence, I must say that He has been my 
enemy Yes, Sta»^bury, — ^my enemy I don’t care who 
hears me say so I am obliged to stay here, because that 
man would swear every shilling I have away from me 
if I were m England He would strive to do so, and 
the struggle m my state of health would be too much 
for me ’ 

‘But Sir Marmaduke sails from Southampton this 
very week,’ said Stanbury 

‘I don’t know He is always sailing, and always 
coming back agam I never asked him for a shilling in 
my life, and yet he has treated me as though I were his 
bitterest enemy ’ 

‘He will trouble you no more now, Louis,’ said Mrs 
Trevelyan 

‘He cannot trouble you again He will have left 
England before you can possibly reach it ’ 

‘He will have left other traitors behind him, — ^though 
none as bad as himself,’ said Trevelyan 

Stanbury, when his cigar w^ finished, rose and left 
the husband and wife together on the terrace There was 
little enough to be seen at Casalunga, but he strolled 
about looking at the place He went into the huge 
granary, and then down among the olive trees, and up 
into the sheds which had been built for beasts He stood 
and teased the lizards, and listened to the hum of the 
insects, and wipmg away the perspiration which rose 
to his brow even as he was standing And all the while 
he was thinking what he would do next, or what say 
next’ with the view of getting Trevelyan away jfrom 
the place Hitherto he had bee» very tender with him. 
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contradicting him m nothing, laking from him good 
humouredly any absurd msult which he chose to offer, 
pressing upon him none of the evil which he had him- 
self occasioned, saying to him no word that could hurt 
either his pride or his comfort But he could not see 
that this would be efficaqjous for the purpose desired 
He had come thither to help Nora’s sister in her terrible 
distress, and he must take upon himself to make some 
p^an for *givmg this aid When he had thought of aU 
this and made his plan, he sauntered back round the 
house on to the terrace She was still there, sitting at 
her husband’s feet, and holdmg one of his hands in hers 
It was well that the wife should b# tender, but he 
doubted whether tenderness would suffice 

‘Trevelyan,’ he said, ‘you know why I have come 
over here?’ 

‘I suppose she told you to come,’ said Trevelyan 
‘Well, yes, she did tell me I came to try and get 
you back to England If you remam here, the climate and 
solitude together will kill you ’ 

‘As for the climate, I like it, — ^and as for the solitude, 
I have got used even to that ’ 

‘And then there is another thmg,’ said Stanbury 
‘What IS that?’ asked Trevelyan, startmg 
‘You are not safe here * 

‘How not safe?’ 

‘She could not tell you, but I must ' His wife was still 
holding his hand, and he did not at once attempt to 
withdraw it, but he raised himself in his chal^, and fixed 
his eyes fiercely on Stanbury ‘They will not let you 
remain here quietly,’ said Stanbury 
‘Who will not?’ 

‘The Italians They are already saying that you are 
not fit to be alone, and if once they get you into their 
hands, — under some Italian medical board, perhaps into 
some Italian asylum, it might be years before you could 
get out, — if ever I have come to tell you what the dan- 
ger is I do not know whether you will believe me * 

‘Is it so?’ he said, turning to his wife 
‘I believe it is, Loui« ' 
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‘And who has told th&n? Who has been putting them 
uptoit?*' Now his hand had been withdrawn ‘MyGod, 
am I to be followed here too with such persecution as 
this?’ 

‘Nobody has told th^m, — but people have eyes ^ 

‘Liar, traitor, fiend* — ^it is you** he said, turning upon 
his wife 

‘Louis, as I hope for mercy, I have said not a word to 
any one that could m)ure you ’ * 

‘Trevelyan, do not be so unjust, and so foolish,’ said 
Stanbury ‘ It is net her doing Do you suppose that you 
can live here like this and give rise to no remarks? Do 
you think that people’s eyes are not open, and that their 
tongues will not speak? I tell you, you are in danger 
here ’ 

‘What am I to do? Where am I to go? Can not they 
let me stay till I die? Whom am I hurting here? She 
may have all my money, if she wants it She has got my 
child ’ 

‘I want nothing, Louis, but to take you where you 
may be safe and well ’ 

‘Why are you afraid of gomg to England?’ Stanbury 
asked 

‘Because they have threatened to put me — a mad- 
house ’ 

‘Nobody ever thought of so treatmg you,’ said his 
wife 

‘Your father did, — ^and your mother They told 
me so ’ ^ ^ 

‘Look here, Treveilyan Sir Marmaduke and Lady 
Rowley are gone They will have sailed, at least, before 
we can reach England Whatever may have been 
either their wishes or their power, they can do nothing 
now Here somethmg would be done, — ^very soon, you 
may take my word for that If you will return with me 
and your wife, you shall choose your own place of abode 
Is not that so, Emily?’ 

h choose everythmg His boy will be with 

^ t>e contradicted 

thing If he only knew mji heart towards him*’ 
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‘You hear what she says, Trevelyan?* 

‘Yes, I hear her * 

‘And you believe her?’ 

‘Fm not so sure of that Stanbury, how should you 
like to be locked up in a madho^^se and grin through the 
bars till your heart was broken It would not take long 
with me, I know ’ 

‘You shall never be locked up, — ^never be touched,’ 
s|id his wife 

‘I am very harmless here,’ he said, almost crying, 
‘very harmless I do not thmk anybody here will touch 
me,’ he added afterwards ‘And there are other places 
There are other places My God, ^hat I should be 
driven about the world like this’’ The conference was 
ended by his saying that he would take two days to 
think of it, and by his then desiring that they would both 
leave him They did so, and descended the hill together, 
knowing that he was watching them, — that he would 
watch them till they were out of sight from the gate, — 
for, as Mrs Trevelyan said, he never came down the 
hill now, knowing that the labour of ascending it was 
too much for him When they were at the carriage they 
were met by one of the women of the house, and strict 
injunctions were given to her by Mrs Trevelyan to 
send on word to Siena if the Signore should prepare to 
move ‘He cannot go far without my knowing it,’ said 
she, ‘because he diaws his money in Siena, and lately 
I have taken to him what he wants He has not enough 
with him for a long jmirney ’ For Stanbuty had sug- 
gested that he might be off to seek another residence 
in another country, and that they would find Casalunga 
vacant when they reached it on the following Tuesday 
But he told himself almost immediately, — ^not caring to 
express such an opinion to Emil3% — that Trevelyan 
would hardly have strer^th even to prepare for such a 
journey by himself 

On the intervening day, the Monday, Stanbury had 
no occupation whatever, and he thought that since he 
was born no day had ever been so long Siena contains 
many monuments of interest, and much that is valuable 
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in art, — Shaving had a s(5iool of painting of its own, and 
still retaining m its public gallery specimens of its 
school, of which as a city it is justly proud There are 
palaces there to be beaten for gloomy majesty by none 
in Italy There is a cathedral which was to have been 
the largest in the world, and i-than which few are more 
worthy of prolonged mspection The town is old, and 
quaint, and picturesque, and dirty, and attractive, — as 
It becomes a town m Italy to be But in July all such 
charms are thrown away In July Italy is not a land of 
charms to an Englishman Poor Stanbury did wander 
mto the cathedral, and finding it the coolest place in the 
town, went to sl5bp on a stone step He was awoke by 
the voice of the priests as they began to chant the 
vespers The good-natured Italians had let him sleep, 
and would have let him sleep till the doors were closed 
for the night At five he dined with Mrs Trevelyan, 
and then endeavoured to while away the evening 
thinking of Nora with a pipe m his mouth He was 
standing m this way at the hotel gateway, when, on a 
sudden, all Siena was made alive by the clatter of an 
open carnage and four on its way through the town to 
the railway On looking up, Stanbury saw Lord 
Peterborough in the carnage, — with a lady whom he 
did not doubt to be Lord Peterborough’s wife He 
himself had not been recognised, but he slowly followed 
the carnage to the railway station After the Italian 


fashion, the arrival was three-quarters of an hour before 
the proper time, and Stanbury bad full opportunity of 
learning their news and telling his own They were 
coming up from Rome, and thought it preferable to take 
the route by Siena than to use the railway through the 
Maremma, and they mtended to reach Florence that night 

‘And do you think he is really mad^^’ asked Lady 
Peterborough 

‘He IS undoubtedly so mad as to be unfit to manage 
^ything for himself, but he is not m such a condition 
Tf would wish to see him put into confinement 

thoifp-iTt^! mad there would be less difficulty, 

though there might be more disfress ’ 
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A great deal was said aboA Nora, and both Lord 
Peterborough and his wife insisted that the marriage 
should take place at Monkhams 'We shall be home 
now in less than three weeks,’ said Caroline, 'and she 
must come to us at once Bu4l will write to her from 
Florence, and tell her haw we «aw you smoking your 
pipe under the archway Not that my husband knew 
you in the least ’ 

^ ‘Upon my word no,’ said the husband, — 'one didn’t 
expect to find you here Good-bye I hope you may 
succeed in getting him home I went to him once, but 
could do very little ’ Then the train started, and Stan- 
bury went back to Mrs Trevelyan • 

On the next day Stanbury went out to Casalunga 
alone He had calculated, on leavmg England, that if 
any good might be done at Siena it could be done in 
three days, and that he would have been able to start on 
his return on the Wednesday morning, — or on Wed- 
nesday evening at the latest But now there did not 
seem to be any chance of that, — and he hardly knew 
how to guess when he might get away He had sent a 
telegram to Lady Rowley after his first visit, m which 
he had simply said that things were not at all changed at 
Casalunga, and he had written to Nora each day smce 
his arrival His stay was prolonged at great expense 
and inconvenience to himself, and yet it was impossible 
that he should go and leave his work half finished As 
he walked up the hill to the house he felt very angry 
with Trevelyan, and pj^pared himself to us^hard words 
and dreadful threats But at the very moment of his 
entrance on the terrace, Trevelyan professed himself 
ready to go to England 'That’s right, old fellow,’ 
said Hugh 'I am so glad ’ But m expressing his joy he 
had hardly noticed Trevelyan’s voice and appearance 
'I might as well go,’ lie said 'It matters little where 
I am, or whether they say that I am mad or sane ’ 
'Wien we have you over there, nobody shall say a 
word that is disagreeable ’ 

‘I only hope that you may not have the trouble of < 
burying me on the rwad You don’t know, Stanbury, 
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how ill I am I cannotfeat If I were at the bottom of 


that hill, I could no more walk up it than I could fly I 
cannot sleep, and at night my bed is wet through with 
perspiration I can remember nothing, — ^nothmg but 
what I ought to forget 

‘We’ll put you on your legs again when we get you 
to your own climate ’ 

‘I shall be a poor traveller, — b. poor traveller, but I 
will do my best ’ 

When would he start? That was the next question 
Trevelyan asked fer a week, and Stanbury brought him 
down at last to three days They would go to Florence 
by the evening tfem on Friday, and sleep there Emily 
should come out and assist him to arrange his things on 
the morrow Havmg finished so much of his busmess, 
Stanbury returned to Siena 

They both feared that he might be found on the next 
day to have departed from his intention, but no such 
idea seemed to have occurred to him He gave instruc- 
tions as to the notice to be served on the agent from the 
Hospital as to his house, and allowed Emily to go among 
his things and make preparations for the journey He 
did not say much to her, and when she attempted, with 
a soft half-uttered word, to assure him that the threat of 
Italian interference, which had come from Stanbury, had 
not reached Stanbury from her, he simply shook his 
head sadly She could not understand whether he did 


not believe her, or whether he simply wished that the 
subject shodld be dropped She^ould elicit no sign of 
affection from him, nor would he willingly accept such 
from her, — but he allowed her to prepare for the 
journey, and never hmted that his purpose might again 
be liable to change On the Friday, Emily with her 
cliild, and Hugh with all their baggage, travelled out 
on the road to Casalunga, thinking it better that there 
^ould be no halt in the town on their return At 
Casalunga, Hugh went up the hill with the driver, 
Trevelyan m the carriage He had been 
^ouse before in the morning, and had given 
all necessary orders ~-but still «t the last moment he 
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thought that there might be faiAre But Trevelyan was 
ready, having dressed himself up with a laced shirt, and 
changed his dressing-gown for a blue frock-coat, and 
his brocaded cap for a Pans hat, very pointed before 
md behind, and closely turnol up at the sides But 
Stanbury did not in the least care for his friend’s dress 
‘Take my arm,’ he said, ‘and we will go down, fair and 
easy Emily would not come up because of the heat ’ 
I;le suffered himself to be led, or almost carried down 
the hill, and three women, and the coachman, and an 
old countryman who worked on the firm, followed with 
the luggage It took about an hour and a half to pack 
the things, but at last they were all packed, and corded, 
and bound together with sticks, as though it were 
intended that they should travel in that form to Moscow 
Trevelyan the meanwhile sat on a chair which had been 
brought out for him from one of the cottages, and his 
wife stood beside him with her boy ‘Now then we are 
ready,’ said Stanbury And m that way they bade fare- 
well to Casalunga Trevelyan sat speechless in the 
carriage, and would not even notice the child He 
seemed to be half dreaming and to fix his eyes on 
vacancy ‘He appears to think of nothing now,’ Emily 
said that evening to Stanbury But who can tell how 
busy and how troubled are the thoughts of a madman ^ 
1 hey had now succeeded in their object of inducing 
their patient to return with them to England, but what 
were they to do with him when they had reached home 
with him? They rested only a night at Florence, but 
they found their fellow-traveller* so weary, that they 
were unable to get be^^ond Bologna on the second day 
Many questions were asked of him as to where he him- 
self would wish to take up his residence in England, but 
It was found almost impossible to get an answer Once 
he suggested that he would like to go back to Mrs 
Fuller’s cottage at Willesden, from whence they 
concluded that he would wish to live somewhere out of 
London On his first day’s journey, he was moody and 
silent, — ^wilfully assuming the airs of a much-injured 
person He spoke haflf'dly at aU, and would notice 
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nothing that was said A him by his wife He declared 
once that he regarded Stanbury as his keeper, and 
endeavoured to be disagreeable and sullenly combative, 
but on the second day, he was too weak for this, and 
accepted, without remonstrance, the attentions that 
were paid to him AfBologtia they rested a day, and 
from thence both Stanbury and Mrs Trevelyan wrote 
to Nora They did not know where she mighj be now 
staying, but the letters, by agreement, were addressed 
to Gregg’s Hotel It was suggested that lodgings, or, 
if possible, a small furnished house, should be taken in 
the neighbourhood of Mortlake, Richmond, or Tedding- 
ton, and that a t&egram as well as letter should be sent 
to them at the Paris hotel As they could not travel 
quick, there might be time enough for them in this way 
to know whither they should go on their reachmg 
London 

They stayed a day at Bologna, and then they went on 
again, — ^to Turm, over the mountains to Chambery, 
thence to Dijon, and on to Pans At Chambery they 
remamed a couple of days, fancymg that the air there 
was cool, and that the delay would be salutary to the 
sick man At Turm, findmg that they wanted further 
assistance, they had hired a courier, and at last Trevel- 
yan allowed himself to be carried in and out of tlie 
carnages and up and down the hotel stairs almost as 
though he were a child The delay was terribly grievous 
to Stanbury, and Mrs Trevelyan, perceivmg this more 
than once, begged him to leav^them, and to allow her 
to finish the journey* with the aid of the courier But 
this he could not do He wrote letters to his friends at 
the D R office, explammg his position as well as he 
could, and suggesting that this and that able assistant 
should enlighten the British people on this and that 
subject, which would, — in tke course of nature, as 
arranged at the D R office, have fallen into his hands 
He and Mrs Trevelyan became as brother and sister 
to each other on their way home, — as, indeed, it was 
natural that they should do Were they doing right or 
wiong in this journey that t]:]fty were taking? They 
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could not conceal from themsewes that the labour was 
almost more than the poor wretch could endure, and 
that It might be, as he himself had suggested, that they 
would be called on to bury him on the road But that 
residence at Casalunga had •been so terrible, — ^the 
circumstances of it, including the solitude, sickness, 
madness, and habits of life of the wretched hermit, had 
been so ^iangerous, — ^the probability of interference on 
the part of some native authority so great, and the chance 
of the house being left in Trevelyan’s possession so 
sihall, that it had seemed to him that*they had no other 
alternative, and yet, how would it be if they were 
killing him by the toil of travelling^* From Chambery, 
they made the lourney to Pans m two days, and during 
that time Trevelyan hardly opened his mouth He 
slept much, and ate better than he had done in the hotter 
climate on the other side of the Alps 

They found a telegram at Pans, which simply con- 
tained the promise of a letter for the next day It had 
been sent by Nora, before she had gone out on her 
search But it contained one morsel of strange mfor- 
mation, ‘Lady Milborough is going with me ’ On the 
next day they got a letter, saymg that a cottage had been 
taken, furnished, between Richmond and Twickenham 
Lady Milborough had known of the cottage, and every- 
thing would be ready then Nora would herself meet 
them at the station m London, if they would, as she 
proposed, stay a night at Dover They wer^to address 
to her at Lady Milberough’s house, in Eccleston 
Square In that case, she would haVe a carnage for them 
at the Victoria Station, and would go down with them 
at once to the cottage 

There were to be two days more of weary travelling, 
and then they were to be at home again She and he 
would have a house together as husband and wife, and 
the curse of their separation would, at any rate, be over 
Her mind towards him had changed altogether since 
the days in which she had been so mdignant, because he 
had set a policqpian to watch over her All feelmg of 
anger was over with hdt* now% There is nothmg tiiat a 
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woman will not forgive^ man, when he is weaker than 
she IS herself 

The journey was made first to Dover, and then to 
London Once, as they were making their way through 
the Kentish hop-fields, fee put out his hand feebly, and 
touched hers They had tho carnage to themselves, 
and she was down on her knees before him instantly 
‘Oh, Louis* Oh, Louis* say that you forgive mej* What 
could a woman do more than that in her mercy to a mai),? 

‘Yes, — ^yes, yes,’ he said, ‘but do not talk now, I am 
so tired ’ 


CHAPTER XCIV 

A REAL CHRISTIAN 

I N the meantime the Rowleys were gone On the 
Monday after the departure of Stanbury for Italy, 
Lady Rowley had begun to look the difficulty about 
Nora in the face, and to feel that she must do something 
towards providing the poor girl with a temporary home 
Everybody had now agreed Biat she was to marry Hugh 
Stanbury as soon as Hugh Stanbury could be ready, and 
It was not to be thought of that she should be left out m 
the world as one m disgrace or under a cloud But what 
was to be done? Sir Marmaduke was quite incapable of 
suggesting anythmg He would make her an allowance, 
and leave her a small sum of ready money, — but as to 
residence, Ije could only suggest agam and again that 
she should be sent to Mrs X)uthouse Now Lady 
Rowley was herself iTot very fond of Mrs Outhouse, 
and she was aware that Nora herself was almost as 
averse to St Diddulph’s as she was to the Mandarins 
Nora already knew Aat she had the game in her own 
h^ds Once when m her presence her father suggested 
prudent character and intense 
behmd Outhouse, Nora, who was sitting 

and Lady shook her head at her mother, 

Diddulph s Th ^ knew that Nora would not go to St 
proposition was d ^ occasion on which that 
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Throughout all the Treveljan troubles Lady Mil- 
borough had continued to shew a friendly anxiety on 
behalf t)f Emily Trevelyan She had called once or 
twice on Lady Rowley, and Lady Rowley had of course 
returned the visits She had b^n forward m expressing 
her belief that m truth tbp wifeiiad been but httle if at 
all to blame, and had won her way with Lady Rowley, 
though she had never been a favourite with either of 
Lady Rdwley’s daughters Now, m her difficulty. Lady 
Rowley went to Lady Milborough, and returned with 
an invitation that Nora should come t® Eccleston Square, 
either till such time as she might think fit to go to 
Monkhams, or till Mrs Trevelyan should have returned, 
and should be desirous of having her sister with her 
When Nora first heard of this she almost screamed with 
surprise, and, if the truth must be told, with disappoint- 
ment also 

‘She never liked me, mamma ’ 

‘Then she is so much more good-natured ’ 

‘But I don’t want to go to her merely because she is 
good-natured enough to receive a person she dislikes 
I know she is very good I know she would sacrifice 
herself for anythmg she thought right But, mamma, she 
is such a bore*’ 

But Lady Rowley would not be talked down, e\en by 
Nora, in this fashion Nora was somewhat touched with 
an idea that it would be a fine independent thing to live 
alone, if it were only for a week or two, just because 
other young ladies nevgi lived alone Perhsfps there was 
some half-formed notion in her nwnd that permission to 
do so was part of the rew^ard due to her for having 
refused to marry a lord Stanbury was in some respects 
a Bohemian, and it would become her, she thought, to 
have a little practice herself m the Bohemian line She 
had, indeed, declmed ^ Bohemian marriage, feeling 
strongly averse to encounter the loud displeasure of her 
father and mother, — but as long as everything was 
quite proper, as long as there should be no running 
away, or subjection of her name to scandal, she con- 
sidered that a little independence would be useful and 
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agreeable She had locked forward to sitting up at 
night alone by a single tallow candle, to stretching a 
beefsteak so as to last her for two days’ dinners, and 
perhaps to making her own bed Now, there would not 
be the slightest touch romance in a visit to Lady 
Milborough’s house in^Eccleston Square, at the end of 
July Lady Rowley, however, was of a different 
opinion, and spoke her mind plainly ‘Nora, my dear, 
don’t be a fool A young lady like you can’t go'^and livp 
m lodgings by herself All manner of things would be 
said And this is^’such a very kind offer f You must 
accept It, — ^for Hugh’s sake I have already said that 
you would accept it ’ 

‘But she will be going out of town * 

‘She will stay till you can go to Monkhams, — if 
Emily IS not back before then She knows all about 
Emily’s affairs, and if she does come back, — ^which I 
doubt, poor thing, — ^Lady Milborough and you will be 
able to judge whether you should go to her ’ So it was 
settled, and Nora’s Bohemian Castle m the Air fell into 
shatters 


The few remaining days before the departure to 
Southampton passed quickly, but yet sadly Sir Marma- 
duke had come to England expecting pleasure, — and 
with that undefined idea which men so employed always 
have on their return home that something will turn up 
which will make their going back to that same banish- 
ment unnecessary What Governor of Hong-Kong, 
what Minister to Bogota, what general of the Forces at 
the Gold Coast, evef left the scene of his official or 
military labours without a hope, which was almost an 


expectation, that a grateful country would do something 
better for him before the period of his return should 
have arrived ? But a grateful country was doing nothing 
oetter for Sir Marmaduke, and. an ungrateful Secretary 
Colonial Office would not extend the 
special which he could regard himself as absent on 

first 

expense of come home at the 

the Crown, and wiihout diminution of his 
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official income^ He had now teen m England for five 
months, with a per diem allowance, with his very cabs 
paid for him, and he was discontented, sullen, and with 
nothing to comfort him but his official grievance, because 
hjg could not be allowed to expend his period of special 
service more than two , months beyond the time at 
which those special services were m truth ended* There 
had been a change of Ministry m the last month, and he 
had thcfUght that a Conservative Secretary of State 
would have been kinder to him ‘The Duke says I can 
stay three months with leave of absence, — and have 
half my pay stopped I wonder whether it ever enters 
into his august mmd that even a Colonial Governor 
must eat and drink ' It was thus he expressed his great 
grievance to his wife ‘The Duke,* however, had been 
as inexorable as his predecessor, and Sir Rovley, with 
his large family, was too wise to remain to the detriment 
of his pocket In the meantime the clerks in the office, 
who had groaned in spirit over the ignorance displayed 
in his evidence before the committee, were whispering 
among themselves that he ought not to be sent back to 
his seat of government at all 

Lady Rowley also was disappointed and unhappy She 
had expected so much pleasure from her visit to her 
daughter, and she had received so little* Emily*s con- 
dition was very sad, but m her heart of hearts perhaps 
she groaned more bitterly over all that Nora had lost, 
than she did over the real sorrows of her elder child To 
have had the cup at her lip, and then ftot to have 
tasted It* And she haa the solace of no communion in 
this sorrow She had accepted Hugh Stanbury as her 
son-in-law, and not for worlds would she now say a 
word against him to any one She had already taken 
him to her heart, and she loved him But to have had 
It almost within her grajp to have had a lord, the owner 
of Monkhams, for her son-in-law* Poor Lady Rowley* 
Sophie and Lucy, too, were returnmg to their dis- 
tant and dull banishment without any realisation of 
their probable but unexpressed ambition They made 
no complaint, t)ut yet«it was hard on them that their 
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sister’s misfortune shoiild have prevented them from 
going, — ^almost to a single dance Poor Sophie and 
poor Lucy* They must go, and we shall hear no more 
about them It was thought well that Nora should not 
go down with them to Sauthampton What good woujd 
her going do^ ‘God b&s you, my darling,’ said the 
mother, as she held her child m her arms 
‘Good-bye, dear mamma ’ 

‘Give my best love to Hugh, and tell him that I pray 
him With my last word to be good to you ’ Even th& 
she was thinking of Lord Peterborough, but the memory 
of what might have been was buried deep m her mind 
‘Nora, tell me^all about it,’ said Lucy 
‘There will be nothing to tell,’ said Nora 
‘TeU it all the same,’ said Lucy ‘And bring Hugh 
out to write a book of travels about the Mandarins 


Nobody has ever written a book about the Mandarins * 
So they parted, and when Sir Marmaduke and his party 
were taken off m two cabs to the Waterloo Station, 
Nora was taken m one cab to Eccleston Square 

It may be doubted whether any old lady since the 
world began ever did a more thoroughly Christian and 
friendly act that this which was now being done by Lady 
Milborough It was the end of July, and she would 
already have been down m Dorsetshire, but for her devo- 
tion to this good deed For, m truth, what she was 
doing was not occasioned by any express love for Nora 
Rowley Nora Rowley was aU very well, but Nora 
Rowley tov;ards her had been flippant, impatient, and, 
mdeed, not always so^ivil as a young lady should be to 
the elderly friends of her married sister But to Lady 
Milborough it had seemed to be quite terrible that a 


young girl should be left alone in the world, without 
^ybody to take care of her Y oung la,dies, according to 
her views of life, were fragile plants that wanted much 
nursing before they could be allowed to be planted out 
she heard^^f world as married women When 

to marrv Rowley that Nora was engaged 

Peterboro^if T — ‘"^ou know all about Lord 

> t^ady Milborougjjt, but itTis no use going 
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back to that now, — ^is it? And Stanbury has behaved 
so exceedingly well in regard to poor Louis,’ — ^when 
Lady Milborough heard this, and heard also that Nora 
was talking of going to live by herself in — ^lodgings* — 
she swore to herself, like a goodly Christian woman, as 
she was, that such a thing n^^st not be Eccleston 
Square in July and August is not pleasant, unless it be 
to an inhabitant who is mterested m the fag-end of the 
parliamentary session Lady Milborough had no 
Interest in politics,— had not much interest even m 
seeing the social season out to its dr§gs She ordinarily 
remained in London till the beginning or middle of 
July, because the people with whom ghe lived were m 
the habit of doing so, — but as soon as ever she had 
fixed the date of her departure, that day to her was a 
day of release On this occasion the day had been fixed, 
— ^and It was unfixed, and changed, and postponed, 
because it was manifest to Lady Milborough tnat she 
could do good by remaining for another fortnight 
When she made the offer she said nothing of her 
previous arrangements ‘Lady Rowley, let her come to 
me As soon as her friend Lady Peterborough is at 
Monkhams, she can go there * 

Thus It was that Nora found herself established in 
Eccleston Square As she took her place m Lady 
Milborough s drawing-room, she remembered well a 
certain day, now two years ago, when she had first 
heard of the glories of Monkhams in that very house 
Lady Milborough, as good-natured then^as she was 
now, had brought M^ GlascocJ^ and Nora together, 
simply because she had heard that the gentleman 
admired tlie young lady Nora, in her pride, had 
resented this as interference, — ^had felt that the thing had 
been done, and, though she had valued the admiration 
of the man, had ridiculed the action of the woman As 
she thought of it now She was softened by gratitude 
She had not on that occasion been suited with a hus- 
band, but she had gained a friend My dear,’ said Lady 
Milborough, as at her request Nora took off her hat, 
‘I am afraid that the pfirties are mostly over, — that is. 
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those I go to, but we wll drive out every day, and the 

time won’t be so very long * 

‘It won’t be long for me, Lady Milboroughf — but I 
cannot but know how terribly I am putting you out * 

‘I am never put out, I^iss Rowley,’ said the old lady, 
‘as long as I am made to think that what I do is taken in 
good part ’ 

‘Indeed, indeed it shall be taken in good part,* said 
Nora, — mdeed it shall ’ And she swore ^ solemn 
silent vow of friendship for the dear old woman 

Then there came letters and telegrams from Cham- 
bery, Dijon, and Pans, and the jomt expedition in 
search of the cottage was made to Twickenham It was 
astonishing how enthusiastic and how loving the elder 
and the younger lady were together before the party 
from Italy had arrived m England Nora had explained 
everythmg about herself, — how impossible it had been 
for her not to love Hugh Stanbury, how essential it had 
been for her happiness and self-esteem that she should 
refuse Mr Glascock , how terrible had been the tragedy of 
her sister’s marriage Lady Milborough spoke of the 
former subject with none of Lady Rowley’s enthusiasm, 
but still with an evident partiality for her own rank, 
which almost aroused Nora to indignant eloquence 
Lady Milborough was contented to acknowledge that 
Nora might be right, seemg that her heart was so 
firmly fixed, but she was clearly of opinion that Mr 
Glascock, bemg Mr Glascock, had possessed a better 
right to the prize m question than could have belonged 
to any man who had no recognised position in the woild 
Seeing that her heart nad been given away, Nora was 
no doubt right not to separate her hand from her heart, 
but Lady Milborough was of opinion that young ladies 
ought to have their hearts under better control, so that 
the men entitled to the prizes ghould get them It was 
for the welfare of England at large that the eldest sons 
of good families should marry the sweetest, prettiest, 
brightest, and most lovable girls of their age It is a 
doctrine on behalf of which very much may be said 
On that other matter, touch;ing Entily Trevelyan, 
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Lady Milborough frankly owi^d that she had seen 
early m the day that he was the one most m fault ‘I 
must say, my dear,’ she said, ‘that I very greatly 
dislike your friend, Colonel Osborne ’ 

,‘I am sure that he meant notJ:he slightest harm, — no 
more than she did ’ ^ 

‘He was old enough, and ought to have known better 
And when the first hint of an uneasiness m the mind of 
Louis wa^ suggested to him, his feelmgs as a gentleman 
sKould have prompted him to remove himself Let the 
suspicion have been ever so absurd, he should have 
removed himself Instead of that, he went after her, — 
mto Devonshire * « 

‘He went to see other friends. Lady Milborough ' 

‘I hope It may have been so, — I hope it ma} ha\ e been 
so But he should have cut off his hand before he rang 
at the door of the house in which she was luing You 
will understand, my dear, that I acquit your sister 
altogether I did so all through, and said the same to 
poor Louis when he came to me But Colonel Osborne 
should have known better ^^/hy did he write to her? 
Why did he go to St Diddulph s? Why did he let it be 
thought that, — that she was especially his friend Oh 
dear, oh dear, oh dear^ I am ^raid he is a very bad 
man ’ 

‘We had knowm him so long. Lady Milborough ' 

‘I wish you had never known him at all Poor Louis ^ 
If he had only done what I told him at fii st, all might 
have been well “Go to Naples, with your wife,” I said 
“Go to Naples ” If he^ad gone to Naples, there would 
have been no journeys to Siena, no living at Casalunga, 
no separation But he didn’t seem to see it in the same 
light Poor dear Louis I wish he had gone to Naples 
when I told him ’ 

While they were going backwards and forwards, 
looking at the cottage *at Twickenham and trying to 
make things comfortable there for the sick man. Lady 
Milborough hinted to Nora that it might be distasteful 
to Trevelyan, in his present condition, to have even a 
sister-in-law sftiying iij the house with him There was 
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a little chamber which iJSfora had appropriated to her- 
self, and at first it seemed to be taken for granted that 
she should remam there at least till the 10th of August, 
on which day Lady Peterborough had signified that she 
and her husband would ready to receive their visitor 
But Lady Milborough -slept on the suggestion, and on 
the next morning hmted her disapprobation ‘ Y ou shall 
take them down m the carriage, and their luggage can 
follow in a cab, — but the carriage can bring ynu back 
You will see how things are then ’ 

‘Dear Lady Miiborough, you would go out of town 
at once if I left you ’ 

‘And I shall n(*t go out of town if you don’t leave me 
What difference does it make to an old woman like me? 


I have got no lover coming to look for me, and all I have 
to do IS to tell my daughter-m-law that I shall not be 
there for another week or so Augusta is very glad to 
have me, but she is the wisest woman m the world, and 
can get on very well without me ’ 

‘And as I am the silliest, I cannot ^ 

‘You shall put It m that way if you like it, my dear 
Girls m your position often do want assistance I dare 
say you think me very straight-laced, but I am quite 
sure Mr Stanbury will be grateful to me As you are to 
be married from Monkhams, it will be quite well that 
you should pass thither through my house as an inter- 
mediate resting-place, after leavmg your father and 
mother ’ By all which Lady Milborough intended to 
express an^Dpinion that the value of the article which 
Hugh Stanbury would receive^ at the altar would be 
enhanced by the distmguished purity of the hands 
through which it had passed before it came into his 


possession, — m which opinion she was probably right 
as regarded the price put upon the article by the world 
at large, though it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
recipient himself would be of the same opinion 

1 “ope vou know that I am grateful, whatever he may 
^ h “ft®*" a pause ^ 

me quite coSortebl?® 
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‘Lady Milborough, I shall lov^ you for ever and ever 
I don’t think I ever knew anybody so good as you are, — 
or so nitse ’ 

‘Then I shall be more than comfortable,’ said Lady 
Milborough After that there was an embrace, and the 
thing was settled 


CHAPTER XCF 
TREVELYAN BACK IN ENGLAND 

N ora, with Lady Milborough’s carriage, and Lady 
Milborough’s coach and footmari and with a cab 
ready for the luggage close behmd the carriage, was 
waiting at the railway station when the party fiom 
Dover arrived She soon saw Hugh upon the platform, 
and ran to him with her news They had not a word to 
say to each other of themselves, so anxious were the} 
both respecting Trevelyan ‘We got a bed-carnage for 
him at Dover,’ said Hugh, ‘and I think he has borne the 
journey pretty well, — but he feels the heat almost as 
badly as in Italy You will hardly know him when you 
see him ’ Then, when the rush of passengers was gone, 
Trevelyan was brought out by Hugh a^id the courier, 
and placed m Lady Milborough’s carnage He just 
smiled as his eye tell upon IS ora, but he did not even 
put out his hand to greet her 

‘I am to go m the carnage with him,’ said his wife 
‘Of course you are,— and so will I aii& Louey I 
think there will be room it is so Jarge There is a cab 
for all the things Dear Emily, I am so glad to see 
you 

‘Dearest Nora* I shall be able to speak to you by-and- 
by, but you must not be angry with me now How 
good you have been ’ ^ 

‘Has not she been good** I don’t understand about 
the cottage It belongs to some friend of hers, and I 
have not been able to say a word about the rent It is so 
nice, — and looks upon the river I hope that he will 
like It ’ 
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‘You will be with 

‘Not just at first Lady Milborough thinks I had 
better not, — that he will like it better I will come down 
almost every day, and will stay if you thmk he will 
like it ’ ^ 

These few words ^ere §aid while the men were 
puttmg Trevelyan into the carriage And then another 
arrangement was made Hugh hired a second cab, in 
which he and the courier made a part of the pfocessicm, 
and so they all went to Twickenham together Hugh 
had not yet leaiwied that he would be rewarded by 
coming back alone with Nora in the carriage 

The cottage by the River Thames, which, as far as 
the party knew, was nameless, was certainly very much 
better than the house on the top of the hill at Casalunga 
And now, at last, the wife would sleep once more under 
the same roof with her husband, and the separation 
would be over ‘I suppose that is the Thames,' said 
Trevelyan, and they were nearly the only words he 
spoke in Nora’s hearing that evening Before she started 
on her leturn journey, the two sisters were together for 
a few minutes, and each told her own budget of news in 
short, broken fragments There was not much to tell 
‘He IS so weak,' said Mrs Trevelyan, that he can do 
literally nothing He can hardly speak When we give 
him wine, he will say a few words, and his mind seems 
then to be less astray than it was I have told him just 
simply that it was all my doing, — that I have been in 
fault all through, and every now and then he will say a 
word, to shew me •that he remembers that I have 
confessed ' 

‘My poor Emily^* 

‘It was better so What does it all matter? He had 
suffered so, that I would have said worse than that to 
give him relief The pride hag gone out of me so, that 
I do not regard what anybody may say Of course. 
It will be said that I — ^went astray, and that he for- 
ga\e me ’ 

will say that, dearest, nobody Lady 
Milborough is quite aware how it all V^as * 
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*What does it signify? There^e things in life worse 
even than a bad name * 

But he does not think it?* 

‘Nora, his mind is a mastery to me I do not know 
wjiat IS m it Sometimes I fancv that all facts ha\ e been 
forgotten, and that he ^merSiv wants the childish 
gratification of being assured that he is the master 
Then, again, there come moments, in which I feel sure 
that suspicion is lurking within him, that he is remem- 
bering the past, and guarding against the future When 
he came into this house, a quarter of at^ hour ago, he was 
fearful lest there was a mad doctor lurking about to 
pounce on him I can see in his eye Aat he had some 
such idea He hardly notices Louey, — ^though there as 
a time, even at Casalunga, when he would not let the 
child out of his sight * 

* What will you do now?* 

T will try to do my duty, — that is all * 

‘But you will have a doctor?’ 

* Of course He was content to see one m Pans, though 
he would not let me be present Hugh saw the gentle- 
man afterwards, and he seemed to think that the body 
was worse than the mind ’ Then Nora told her the 
name of a doctor whom Lady Milborough had suggested, 
and took her departure along with Hugh m the carnage 

In spite of all the sorrow that they had witnessed and 
just left, their journey up to London was very pleasant 
Perhaps there is no period so pleasant among all the 
pleasant periods of love-making as that in Which the in- 
timacy between the lovers is $o assured, and the 
coming event so near, as to produce and to endure 
conversation about the ordinary little matters of life, — 
what can be done with the limited means at their 
mutual disposal, how that life shall be begun which 
they are to lead together, what idea each has of the 
other’s duties, what eacn can do for the other, what 
each will renounce for the other There was a true 
sense of the delight of intimacy in the girl who declared 
that she had never loved her lover so well as when she 
told him how iflan^ payrs of stockings she had got It 
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IS very sweet to gazetat the stars together, and it is 
sweet to sit out among the haycocks The reading of 
poetry together, out of the same book, with brows all 
close, and arms all mingled, is very sweet The pouring 
out of the whole hearj in written words, which tlie 
writer knows would be hel^ to be ridiculous by any 
eyes, and any ears, and any sense, but the eyes and ears 
and sense of the dear one to whom they are sent, is very 
sweet, — but for the girl who has made a shift for the 
man that she loves, there has come a moment m the last 
stitch of It, sweater than any that stars, haycocks, 
poetry, or superlative epithets have produced Nora 
Rowley had nevsr as yet been thus useful on behalf of 
Hugh Stanbury Had she done so, she might perhaps 
have been happier even than she was durmg this 
journey, — but, without the shirt, it was one of the 
happiest moments of her life There was nothing now 
to separate them but their own prudential scruples, — 
and of them it must be acknowledged that Hugh Stan- 
bury had very few According to his shewmg, he was 
as well provided for matrimony as the gentleman in the 
song, who came out to woo his bride on a rainv night 
In live stock he was not so well provided as the Irish 
gentleman to whom we allude, but in regard to all other 
provisions for comfortable married life, he had, or at a 
moment’s notice could have, all that was needed Nora 
could live just where she pleased, — ^not exactly m 
Wliitehall Gardens or Belgrave Square, but the New 
Road, Lupus Street, Montagu^Place, the North Bank, 
or Kennington Oval,® with all their surrounding cres- 
cents, terraces, and rows, offered, according to him, a 
choice so wide, either for lodgings or small houses, that 
their only embarrassment was in their riches He had 
already insured his hfe for a thousand pounds, and, after 
paying yearly for that, and prpviding a certain surplus 
for savmg, five hundred a year was the income on which 
they were to commence the world ‘Of course, I wish 
it were five thousand for your sake,’ he said, ‘and I wish 
I were a Cabinet Minister, or a duke, or a brewer, but, 
even in heaven, you know all the angeL can’t be arch- 
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angels ’ Nora assured him ttot she would be quite 
content with virtues simply angelic *I hope you hke 
mutton-chops and potatoes, I do,’ he said Then she 
told him of her ambition about the beef-steak, acknow- 
ledging that, as It must now be shared between two, 
the glorious idea of puttmg a jjart of it away m a cup- 
board must be abandoned ‘I don’t believe in beef- 
steaks,’ he said ’A beef-steak may mean anything 
At our club, a beef-steak is a sumptuous and expensive 
Wury Now, a mutton-chop means somethmg definite, 
and must be economical ’ 

‘Then we will have the mutton-cht>ps at home,’ said 
Nora, ‘and you shall go to your club for the beef-steak ’ 
When they reached Eccleston Square, Nora insisted 
on taking Hugh Stanbury up to Lady Milborough It 
was in vain that he pleaded that he had come all the way 
from Dover on a very dusty day, — ^all the way from 
Dover, including ajourney in a Hansom cab to Twicken- 
ham and back, without washing his hands and face 
Nora msisted that Lady Milborough was such a dear, 
good, considerate creature, that she would understand 
all that, and Hugh was taken into her presence T am 
delighted to see you, Mr Stanbury, said the old lady, 
‘and hope you will think that Nora is in good keeping ’ 
‘She has been telling me how very kind you ha\e been 
to her I do not know where she could have bestowed 
herself if you had not recei\ed her 

‘There, Nora, — I told you he would say so I won’t 
tell tales, Mr Stanbury, but she had all manner of wild 
plans which I knew yow wouldn’t approve '' But she is 
very amiable, and if she will only submit to you as well 
as she does to me ’ 

‘I don’t mean to submit to him at all. Lady Mil- 
borough, — of course not I am going to marry for 
hberty ’ 

‘My dear, what you s%y, you say in joke, but a great 
many young women of the present day do, I really 
believe, go up to the altar and pronounce their marriage 
vows, with the simple idea that as soon as they have 
done so, they are to have their own way in everythmg 
507 « pf 
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And then people complafin that young men won’t marry* 
Who can wonder at it?*® 

*l don’t thmk the young men think much abput the 
obedience/ said Nora ‘Some marry for money, and 
some for love But I don’t think they marry to get a 
slave * * 

‘What do you say, *Mr Stanbury?’ asked the old 
lady 

*I can only assure you that I shan’t marry for money,’ 
said he • 

Two or three days after this Ndra left her friend in 
Eccleston Square, Ind domesticated herself for awhile 
with her sister Mrs Trevelyan declared that such an 
arrangement would be comfortable for her, and that it 
was very desirable now, as Nora would so soon be 
beyond her reach Then Lady Milborough was enabled 
to go to Dorsetshire, which she did not do, however, till 
she had presented Nora with the veil which she was to 
wear on the occasion of her wedding ‘Of course I 
cannot see it, my dear, as it is to take place at Monk- 
hams, but you must write and tell me the day, — and I 
will thmk of you And you, when you put on the veil, 
must think of me ’ So they parted, and Nora knew that 
she had made a friend for life 

When she first took her place in the house at Twicken- 
ham as a resident, Trevelyan did not take much notice 
of her, — but, after awhile, he would say a few words to 
her, especially when it might chance that she was with 
him in her sister’s absence He would speak of dear 
Emily, and poor Emily, and shafee his head slowly, and 
talk of the pity of it ‘The pity of it, lago, oh, the pity 
of It,’ he said once The allusion to her was so terrible 
that she almost burst out in anger, as she would have done 
formerly She almost told him that he had been as wrong 
throughout as was the jealous husband m the play whose 
words he quoted, and that his jer lousy, if continued, was 
likely to be as tragical But she restrained herself, and 
kept close to her needle, — ^making, let us hope, an 
auspicious garment for Hugh Stanbury ‘She has seen 
it now,’ he contmued, ‘she has seen it pow ’ Still she 
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went on with her hemming m s^ence It certamly could 
not be her duty to upset at a w?>rd all that her sister had 
achieved ‘You know that she has confessed?' he asked 
Tray, pray do not talk about it, Louis ' 

‘I thmk you ought to know,’ he said Then she rose 
from her seat and left the roo«i She could not stand it, 
even though he were mad, — ev^n though he were dying ’ 
She went to her sister and repeated what had been 
said ‘You had better not notice it,’ said Emily It is 
®nly a proof of what I told you There are times m 
which his mind is a^ active as ever it was, but it is active 
m so terrible a direction’’ ^ 

T cannot sit and hear it And what am I to say when 
he asks me a question as he did just iJow? He said that 
you had confessed ’ 

‘So I have Do none confess but the guilty? What is 
all that we have read about the Inquisition and the old 
tortures ? I have had to learn that torturing has not gone 
out of the woild, — that is all ’ 

T must go away if he says the same thing to me so 
again ’ 

‘That IS nonsense, Nora If I can bear lU cannot you? 
Would you have me drive him mto violence again by 
disputing with him on such a subject?’ 

‘But he may recover, — and then he will remember 
what you have said ’ 

‘If he recovers altogether he will suspect nothing 
I must take my chance of that You cannot suppose that 
I have not thought about it I have often sworn to 
myself that though the world should fall around me, 
nothing should make me ackncy^dedge that I had ever 
been untrue to my duty as a married woman, either in 
deed, or word, or thought I have no doubt that the poor 
wretches who were tortured m their cells used to make 
the same resolutions as to their confessions But yet, 
when their nails were 4ragged out of them, they would 
own to anything My nails have been dragged out, 
and I have been willing to confess anything When he 
talks of the pity of it, of course I know what he 
means Ther^ has been something, some remamder of 
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a feeling, which has sfill kept him from asking me 
that question May Gftd, m his mercy, contmue to 
him that feeling** 

‘But you would answer truly?* 

‘How can I say what I might answer when the tor- 
turer IS at my nails? If'^you knew how great was th'e 
difficulty to get hun a^ay from that place m Italy and 
bring him here, and what it was to feel that one was 
bound to stay near him, and that yet one was impotent, 
— and to know that even that refuge must soon cease 
for him, and that he might have gone out and died on 
the road-side, or hSve done anything which the momen- 
tary strength of madness might have dictated, — if you 
could understand^all this, you would not be surprised at 
my submitting to any degradation which would help to 
brmg him here * 

Stanbury was often down at the cottage, and Nora 
could discuss the matter better with him than with her 
sister And Stanbury could learn more thoroughly from 
the physician who was now attending Trevelyan what 
was the state of the sick man, than Emily could do 
According te the doctor’s idea there was more of ailment 
m the body than m the mind He admitted that his 
patient’s thoughts had been forced to dwell on one 
subject till they had become distorted, untrue, jaundiced, 
and perhaps mono-maniacal, but he seemed to doubt 
whether there had ever been a time at which it could 
have been decided that Trevelyan was so mad as to 
make it necessary that the law should interfere to take 
care of him A man, — ^so argueit the doctor, — need not 
be mad because he is jealous, even though his jealousy 
be ever so absurd And Trevelyan, m his jealousy, had 
done nothmg cruel, nothing wasteful, nothing infamous 
In all this Nora was very little mclined to agree with 
the doctor, and thought nothmg could be more infamous 
than Trevelyan’s conduct at the present moment,— 
unless, mdeed, he could be screened from infamy by 
that plea of madness But then there was more behind 
^ Trevelyan had been so wasted by the kmd of life which he 
’ had led, and possessed by nature stamina sip insufficientto 
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resist such debility, that it wasNery doubtful whether 
he would not sink altogether before he could be made to 
begin tc^ rise But one thing was clear He should be 
contradicted in nothing If he chose to say that the 
moon was made of green cheese, let it be conceded to 
hihi that the moon was made Of green cheese Should 
he make any other assertion equally removed from the 
truth, let It not be contradicted 'VVTio would oppose a 
man with one foot m the graved* 

"‘‘Then, Hugh, the sooner I am at Monkhams the 
better,’ said Nora, who had again been subjected to 
inuendoes which had been unendurable to her This 
was on the 7th of August, and it still y^anted three days 
to that on which the journey to Monkhams was to be 
made 

‘He never says anything to me on the subject,’ said 
Hugh 

‘Because you ha’ve made him afraid of you I almost 
think that Emily and the doctor are wrong in their 
treatment, and that it would be better to stand up to 
him and tell him the truth ’ But the three days passed 
away, and Nora was not driven to any such* vindication 
of her sister’s character to'wards her sister’s husband 


CHAPTER XCVI 

MONKHAMS 

O N the 10th of August Nora Rowley left the cottage 
by the nver-side Twickenham, and went down 
to Monkhams The reader ne§d hardly be told that 
Hugh brought her up from Twickenham and sent her 
off in the railw^ay carnage They agreed that no day 
could be fixed for their marriage till something further 
should be known of Trevelyan’s state While he was 
in his present condition^uch a marriage could not have 
been other than very sad Nora, when she left the 
cottage, was still \ery bitter against her brother-in-law, 
quoting the doctor’s opinion as to his sanity, and express- 
ing her own a£ to his^ conduct under that supposition 
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She also believed that Ife would rally m health, and was 
therefore, on that account, less inclined to pity him than 
was his wife Emily Trevelyan of course saw ;iiore of 
him than did her sister, and understood better how 
possible It was that a man might be m such a condition 
as to be neither mad nSr sane, — ^not mad, so that ^11 
power over his own actions n€ed be taken from him, nor 
sane, so that he must be held to be accountable for his 
words and thoughts Trevelyan did nothmg, and 
attempted to do nothing, that could injure his wife and 
child He submitted himself to medical advice He did 
not throw away ms money He had no Bozzle now 
waiting at his lapels He was generally passive m his 
wife’s hands as to all outward things He was not 
violent m rebuke, nor did he often allude to their past 
unhappiness But he still mamtamed, by a word spoken 
every now and then, that he had been right throughout 
m his contest with his wife, — and that his wife had at 
last acknowledged that it was so She never contra- 
dicted him, and he became bolder and bolder m his 
assertions, endeavourmg on various occasions to obtain 
some expression of an assent from Nora But Nora 
would not assent, and he would scowl at her, saying 
words, both m her presence and behind her back, which 
implied that she was his enemy ‘Why not yield to 
him?* her sister said the day before she went ‘I have 
yielded, and your domg so cannot make it worse * 

‘I can’t do it It would be false It is better that I 
should go away I cannot pretend to agree with him, 
when I know that his mind is \^rking altogether under 
a delusion ’ When the hour for her departure came, and 
Hugh was waitmg for her, she thought that it would be 
better that she should go, without seeing Trevelyan 
‘There will only be more anger,* she pleaded But her 
sister would not be contented that she should leave the 
house m this fashion, and ufged at last, with tears 
running down her cheeks, that this might possibly be 
the last interview between them 
‘Say a word to him in kindness before you leave us,’ 
said Mrs Trevelyan Then Nora went up to her 
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brother-m-law’s bed-side, and told him that she was 
going, and expressed a hope thSt he might be stronger 
when st^e returned And as she did so she put her hand 
upon the bed-side, intending to press his m token of 
affection But his face was turned from her, and he 
seemed to take no notice of het ‘Louis,* said his wife, 
‘Nora is going to Monkhams Vou will say good-bye 
to her before she goes?’ 

‘If she.be not my enemy, I will,’ said he 
0*1 have never been your enemy, Louis,* said Nora, 
‘and certainly I am dot now ’ 

‘She had better go,’ he said ‘It Is very little more 
that I expect of any one m this world, — but I will 
recognise no one as my friend who will not acknowledge 
that I have been sinned against durmg the last two 
years, — sinned against cruelly and utterly ’ Emily, who 
was standing at the bed-head, shuddered as she heard 
this, but made no reply Nor did Nora speak again, 
but crept silently out of the room, — ^and m half a 
minute her sister followed her 

‘I feared how it would be,’ said Nora 
‘We can only do our best God knows that I try to do 
mine 

‘I do not think you will ever see him agam,’ said 
Hugh to her in the tram 

‘\Vould you have had me act otherwise? It is not 
that It would have been a lie I would not have minded 
that to ease the shattered feelings of one so infirm and 
suffering as he In dealing with mad peopje I suppose 
one must be false But i should have been accusing her, 
and It may be that he will get well, and it might be that 
he would then remember what I had said 

At the station near Monkhams she was met by Lady 
Peterborough in the carriage A tall footman in livery 
came on to the platform to shew her the way and to look 
after her luggage, and »he could not fail to remember 
that the man might have been her own servant, instead 
of being the servant of her who now sat m Lord Peter- 
borough’s carriage And when she saw the carriage, 
and her ladysl^p’s great bay horses, and the glittering 
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harness, and the respeciably responsible coachman, and 
the arms on the panel, she smiled to herself at the sight 
of these first outward manifestations of the r<iank and 
wealth of the man who had once been her lover There 
are men who look as though they were the owners 
of bay horses and respbnsible coachmen and family 
blazons, — from whose outward personal appearance, 
demeanour, and tone of voice, one would expect a 
following of liveries and a magnificence of belongings, 
but Mr Glascock had by no means been such a man •It 
had suited his ta^e to keep these things in abeyance, 
and to place his pride in the oaks and elms of his park 
rather than m ainy of those appanages of grandeur which 
a man may carry about with him He could talk of his 
breed of sheep on an occasion, but he never talked of his 
horses, and though he knew his position and all its 
glories as well as any nobleman m England, he was ever 
inclined to hang back a little m going out of a room, and 
to bear himself as though he were a small personage in 
the world Some perception of all this came across 
Nora’s mind as she saw the equipage, and tried to reflect, 
at a momertt’s notice, whether the case might have been 
different with her, had Mr Glascock worn a little of 
his tinsel outside when she first met him Of course she 
told herself that had he worn it all on the outside, and 
carried it ever so gracefully, it could have made no 
difference 

It was very plain, however, that, though Mr Glas- 
cock did noi- like bright feathers for himself, he chose 
that his wife should wear thtm Nothing could be 
prettier than the way m which Caroline Spalding, whom 
we first saw as she was about to be stuck into the interior 
of the diligence, at St Michael, nqw filled her carnage 
as Lady Peterborough The greeting between them 
was very affectionate, and there was a kiss m the 
carnage, even though the tv^ pretty hats, perhaps, 
suffered something ‘We are so glad to have you at 
last,’ said Lady Peterborough Of course we are very 
quiet, but you won’t mind that ’ Nora declared that no 
house could be too quiet for her, and tfeen said some- 
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thing of the melancholy scene V^hich she had just left 
‘And no time is fixed for youi *>)wn marriage But of 
course it^has not been possible And why should you be 
in a hurry?" We quite understand that this is to be your 
home till everything has arranged itself ’ There was a 
dilve of four or five miles befo^ they reached the park 
gates, and nothing could be kindeb or more friendly than 
was the new peeress, but Nora told herself that there 
was no fprgetting that her friend was a peeress She 
would not be so ill-conditioned as to suggest to herself 
that her friend patrdhised her, — ^and, indeed, had she 
done so, the suggestion would have b^n false, — but she 
could not rid herself of a certain sensation of external 
inferiority, and of a feeling that the superiority ought 
to be on her side, as all this might have been hers, — 
only that she had not thought it worth her while to 
accept It As these ideas came into her mind, she hated 
herself for entertaming them, and yet, come they would 
While she was talking about her emblematic beef-steak 
with Hugh, she had no regret, no uneasiness, no con- 
ception that any state of life could be better for her than 
that state in which an emblematic beef-st«ak was of 
vital importance, but she could not bring her mind to 
the same condition of unalloyed purity while sitting 
with Lady Peterborough in Lord Peterborough’s car- 
nage And for her default m this respect she hated 
herself 

‘This is the beginning of the park,’ said her friend 

‘And where is the house f-’ ^ 

‘You can’t see the ho»se for ever so far yet, it is two 
miles off There is about a mile bfefore you come to the 
gates, and over a mile afterwards One has a sort of 
feeling when one is in that one can’t get out, — it is so 
big ’ In so speaking,*it was Lady Peterborough’s special 
endeavour to state without a boast facts which were 
indifferent, but which m*st be stated 

‘It IS very magnificent,* said Nora There was in her 
voice the slightest touch of sarcasm, which she would 
have given the world not to have uttered, — but it had 
been irrepressible 
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Lady Peterborough tinderstood it instantly, and for- 
gave It, not attributing^ o it more than its true meaning, 
acknowledging to herself that it was natural^ ‘Dear 
Nora,’ she said, — ^not knowing what to say, blushmg as 
she spoke, — ‘the magnificence is nothing, but the man’s 
love is everything ’ 

Nora shook herself* and ^termmed that she would 
behave well The effort should be made, and the 
required result should be produced by it ‘The mag- 
nificence, as an adjunct, is a great deal,’ she said, ‘and 
for his sake, I hope that you enjoJ it ’ 

‘Of course I enjoy it ’ 

‘Wallachia’s teachings and preachings have all been 
thrown to the wmd, I hope ’ 

‘Not quite all Poor dear Wally* I got a letter from 
her the other day, which she began by saying that she 
would attune her correspondence to my changed condi- 
tion m life I understood the reproach so thoroughly* 
And, when she told me little details of mdividual men 
and women, and of things she had seen, and said not a 
word about the rights of women, or even of politics 
generally, i felt that I was a degraded creature in her 
sight But, though you laugh at her, she did me good , — 
and will do good to others Here we are inside Monk- 
hams, and now you must look at the avenue ’ 

Nora was now rather proud of herself She had made 
the effort, and it had been successful, and she felt that 
she could speak naturally, and express her thoughts 
honestly ‘J remember his telling me about the avenue 
the first time I ever saw him, -•and here it is I did not 
think then that I shofild ever live to see the glories of 
Monkhams Does it go all the way like this to tlie 
house?’ 

‘Not quite, — ^where you see the* light at the end the 
road turns to the right, and the house is just before you 
There are great iron gates, and terraces, and wondrous 
paraphernalia before you get up to the door I can tell 
you Monkhams is quite a wonder I have to shut myself 
up every Wednesday mornmg, and hand the house over 
to Mrs Crutch, the housekeeper, who^pomes out in a 
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miraculous brown silk gown, to shew it to visitors On 
other days, you’ll find Mrs Crutlih quite civil and useful, 
— but on Wednesdays, she is majestic Charles always 
goes off among his sheep on that day, and I shut myself 
up with a pile of books m a little room You wiU have 
to be imprisoned with me I d® so long to peep at the 
visitors ’ > ’ 

'And I dare say they want to peep at you * 

'I proposed at first to shew them round myself, — ^but 
Charles wouldn’t let me * 

'It would have brdken Mrs Crutch’s heart ' 

'That’s what Charles said He Ithmks that Mrs 
Crutch tells them that I’m locked up somewhere, and 
that that gives a zest to the search S3me people from 
Nottingham once did break mto old Lady Peter- 
borough’s room, and the shew was stopped for a year 
There was such a row about it* It prevented Charles 
coming up for the county But he wouldn’t have got m, 
and therefore it was lucky, and saved money ’ 

By this time Nora was quite at her ease, but still there 
was before her the other difficulty, of meeting Lord 
Peterborough They were driven out of ^e avenue, 
and round to the right, and through the iron gate, and 
up to the huge front door There, upon the top step, 
was standing Lord Peterborough, with a billycock hat 
and a very old shooting coat, and nankeen trousers, 
which were considerably too short for him It was one 
of the happinesses of his life to dress just as he pleased 
as he went about his own place, and it certamly was his 
pleasure to wear older clothes than any one else in his 
establishment Miss Rowley,’ he?said, coming forward 
to give her a hand out of the carnage, *I am delighted 
that you should see Monkhams at last ’ 

'You see I have kept you to your promise Carohne 
has been telling me everything about it, but she is not 
quite a complete guide a^yet She does not know where 
the seven oaks are Do you remember tellmg me of the 
seven oaks?*’ 

'Of course I do They are five miles off, — ^at Clatton 
farm. Cany I/lon’t think you have been near Clatton 
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yet We will ride thefe to-morrow * And thus Nora 
Rowley was made at htee at Monkhams 

She was made at home, and after a week or two she 
was very happy She soon perceived that her host was 
a perfect gentleman, and as such, a man to be much 
loved She had probably never questioned the fact, 
whether Mr Glascock ^as a gentleman or not, and now 
she did not analyse it It probably never occurred to her, 
even at the present time, to say to herself th^ he was 
certainly that thing, so impossible of definition, and so 
capable of recognition, but she kn^w that she had to do 
with one whose presence was always pleasant to her, 
whose words and acts towards her extorted her appro- 
bation, whose thoughts seemed to her to be always good 
and manly Of course she had not loved him, because 
she had previously known Hugh Stanbury There could 
be no comparison between the two men There was a 
brightness about Hugh which Lord Peterborough could 
not rival Otherwise, — except for this reason, — it 
seemed to her to be impossible that any young woman 
should fail to love Lord Peterborough when asked to 
do so <1 

About the middle of September there came a very 
happy time for her, when Hugh was asked down to 
shoot partridges, — ^in the doing of which, however, 
all his brightness did not bring him near m excellence 
to his host Lord Peterborough had been shootmg 
partridges all his life, and shot them with a precision 
which excited Hugh’s envy To own the truth, Stan- 
bury did not shoot well, and was treated rather with 
scorn by the gamekeeper, but in other respects he spent 
three or four of the happiest days of his life He had his 
work to do, and after the second day over the stubbles, 
declared that the exigencies of the l5 R were too severe 
to enable him to go out with his gun again, but those 
rambles about the park with Mora, for which, among 
the exigencies of the D R , he did find opportunity, 
were never to be forgotten 

‘Of course I remember that it might have been mine,’ 
she said, sittmg with him under an old, hqjlow, withered 
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sloping stump of an oak, whibh still, however, had 
sufficient of a head growing froA one edge of the trunk 
to give jthem the shade they wanted, ‘and if you wish 
me to own to regrets, — I will * 

‘It would kill me, I think, if you did, and yet I cannot 
gSt It out of my head that if it i!ad not been for me your 
rank and position m hfe might have been so — so suitable 
to you ' 

‘No, Hugh, there you’re wrong I have thought 
about It a good deal, too, and I know very well tliat the 
cold beef-steak in tfie cupboard is the thing for me 
Caroline will do very well here IShe looks like a 
peeress, and bears her honours grandjy, but they will 
never harden her I, too, could have been magnificent 
with fine feathers Most birds are equal to so much as 
that I fancy that I could have looked the part of the 
fine English lady, and could have patronised cierg3nnen’s 
wives m the country, could have held my own among 
my peers in London, and could have kept Mrs Crutch 
m order, but it would have hardened me, and I should 
have learned to think that to be a lady of fashion was 
everything ’ » 

‘I do not believe a bit of it * 

‘It is better as it is, Hugh, — ^for me at least I had 
always a sort of conviction that it would be better, 
diough I had a longing to play the other part Then >ou 
came, and you have saved me Nevertheless, it is very 
nice, Hugh, to have the oaks to sit under ’ Stanbury 
declared that it was very nice » 

But still nothing wa® settled about the weddmg 
Trevelyan’s condition was so unc^tam that it was very 
difficult to settle anything Though nothing was said 
on the subject between Stanbury and Mrs Trevelyan, 
and nothing written between Nora and her sister, it could 
not but be remembered that should Trevelyan die, his 
widow would require atiome with them They were 
deterred from choosing a house by this refiection, and 
were deterred from naming a day also by the considera- 
tion that were they to do so, Trevelyan s state might 
still probably prevent it But this was arranged, that if 
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Trevelyan lived throu^ the winter, or even if he should 
not live, their mamageshould not be postponed beyond 
the end of March Till that time Lord PeterJ^orough 
would remain at Monkhams, and it was understood that 
Nora’s invitation extended to that period 

‘If my wife does nolfget tired of you, I shall not,’ 
Lord Peterborough said to *Nora ‘The thing is that 
when you do go we shall miss you so terribly ’ In 
September, too, there happened another eve^nt which 
took Stanbury to Exeter, and all needful particulars«as 
to that event shaU be narrated in^'the next chapter 


CHAPTER XCVII 
MRS BROOKE BURGESS 

I T may be doubted whether there was a happier young 
woman in England than Dorothy Stanbury when that 
September came which was to make her the wife of Mr 
Brooke Burgess, the new partner in the firm of Cropper 
and Burgess Her early aspirations in life had been so 
low, and o^ late there had come upon her such a succes- 
sion of soft showers of success, — ^mingled now and then 
with slight threatenmgs of storms which had passed 
away, — that the Close at Exeter seemed to her to have 
become a very Paradise Her aunt’s temper had some- 
times been to her as the threat of a storm, and there had 
been the Gibson marriage treaty, and the short-lived 
opposition^ to the other marriage treaty which had 
seemed to her to be so very preferable, but everythmg 
had gone at last zi though she had been Fortune’s 
favourite, — and now had come this beautiful arrange- 
ment about Cropper and Burgees, which would save 
her from being carried away to live among strangers in 
London! When she first became known to us on her 
coming to Exeter, in confjliance with her aunt’s 
suggestion, she was timid, silent, and altogether with- 
out self-reliance Even they who knew her best had 
never guessed that she possessed a keen sense of humour, 
a nice appreciation of character, and a quiet reticent wit 
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of her own, under that staid an<f frightened demeanour 
Since her engagement with Brooke Burgess it seemed 
to thosejjWho watched her that her character had become 
changed, as does that of a flower when it opens itself in 
Its growth The sweet gifts of nature within became 
visible, the petals sprang to vi^v^ and the leaves spread 
themselves, and the sweel: scent was felt upon the air 
Had she remained at Nuncombe, it is probable that none 
would ever have known her but her sister It was 
nejcessary to this flower that it should be warmed by the 
sun of life, and strengthened by the Jpreezes of opposi- 
tion, and filled by the showers of companionship, before 
it could become aware of its own loveliness Dorothy/ 
was one who, had she remained ever unseen m the 
retirement of her mother’s village cottage, would have 
lived and died ignorant of even her own capabilities foi 
enjoyment She had not dreamed that she could win a 
man’s love, — ^had hardly dreamed till she had lived at 
Exeter that she had love of her own to give back in 
return She had not known that she could be firm in her 
own opinion, that she could laugh herself and cause 
others to laugh, that she could be a lady an<?know that 
other women were not so, that she had good looks of 
her own and could be very happy when told of them 
by lips that she lo\ed The flower that blows the 
quickest is never the sweetest The fruit that ripens 
tardily has e\er the finest flavour It is often the same 
with men and women The lad who talks at twenty as 
men should talk at thirty, has seldom much t® say worth 
the hearing when he i9 forty, and the girl who at 
eighteen can shine in society with composure, has 
generally^ gi\ en over shining before she is a full-grown 
woman With Dorqthy the scent and beauty of the 
flower, and the flavour of the fruit, had come late, but 
the fruit will keep, and the flower will not fall to pieces 
with the heat of an evenilig 

‘How marvellously your bride has changed since she 
has been here,’ said Mrs MacHugh to Miss Stanbury 
*We thought she couldn’t say boo to a goose at first, 
but she holds h«r own now among the best of ’em * 
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* 0 f course she does^ — ^why shouldn’t she? I never 
knew a Stanbury yet mat was a fool ’ 

They are a wonderful family, of course,’ s^d Mrs 
MacHugh, ‘but I think that of all of them she is tlie 
most wonderful Old Barty said something to her at 
my house yesterday thaf wasn’t intended to be kind ** 
‘\^en did he ever intend 'to be kind?’ 

‘But he got no change out of her “The Burgesses 
have been m Exeter a long time,’’ she said, “and I don’t 
see why we should not get on at any rate as well as those 
before us ” Barty^grunted and growled and slunk away 
He thought she would shake in her shoes when he spoke 
to her ’ e 

‘He has never been able to make a Stanbury shake in 
her shoes yet,’ said the old lady 

Early in September, Dorothy went to Nuncombe 
Putney to spend a week with her mother and sister at 
the cottage She had insisted on this, though Priscilla 
had hmted, somewhat unnecessarily, that Dorothy, 
with her past comfoi ts and her future prospects, would 
find the accommodation at the cottage very limited *I 
suppose ydli and I, Pris, can sleep m 3 ie same bed, as we 
always did,’ she said, with a tear in each eye Then 
Priscilla had felt ashamed of herself, and had bade her 
come 

‘The truth is, Dolly,’ said the elder sister, ‘that we 
feel so unhke marrymg and giving in marriage at 
Nuncombe, that I’m afraid you’ll lose your brightness 
and become dowdy, and grim, and misanthropic, as we 
are When mamma and I sft down to what we call 
dinner, I always feef that there is a grace hovermg in 
the air different to that which she says ’ 

‘And, what is it, Pns?’ * 

‘Pray, God, don’t quite starve us, and let everybody 
else have indigestion We don’t say it out loud, but 
there it is, and the spirit of ft might damp the orange 
blossoms ’ 

She went of course, and the orange blossoms were not 
damped She had long walks with her sister round by 
Niddon and Ridleigh, and even as far*distant as Cock- 
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chafRngton, where much was "'said about that wicked 
Colonel as they stood looking a? the porch of the church 
*l shall be so happy,* said Dorothy, ‘when you and 
mother come to us It will be such a joy to me that you 
should be my guests ’ 

’ ‘But we shall not come ’ ^ 

‘Why not, Priscilla?’ ^ ^ 

‘I know It will be so Mamma will not care for 
going, 1^ I do not go ’ 

• 'And why should ^ou not come?’ 

‘For a hundred reasons, all of which you know, 
Dolly I am stiff, impracticable, iH-conditioned, and 
very bad at going about visiting I am always thmking 
that other people ought to have indigestion, and perhaps 
I might come to have some such feeling about you and 
Brooke ’ 

‘I should not be at all afraid of that ’ 

*I know that my place in the world is here, at Nun- 
combe Putney I have a pride about myself, and think 
that I never did wrong but once, — ^when I let mamma go 
into that odious Clock House It is a bad pride, and yet 
I’m proud of it I hav’n’t got a go’wn fit to go and stay 
with you, when you become a grand lady in Exeter I 
don’t doubt you’d give me any sort of gown I wanted ’ 
‘Of course I would Ain’t we sisters, Pris?’ 

‘I shall not be so much your sister as he will be your 
husband Besides, I hate to take thmgs When Hugh 
sends money, and for mamma’s sake it is accepted, I 
always feel uneasy while it lasts, and tlynk that that 
plague of an indigestKjn ought to come upon me also 
Do you remember the lamb thjft came when you went 
away? It made me so sick ’ 

‘But, Priscilla,— ^sn’t that morbid?’ 

‘Of couse It IS You don’t suppose I really thmk it 
grand I am morbid But I am strong enough to live on, 
and not get killed byithe morbidity Heaven knows 
how mucS more there may be of it — , forty years, 
perhaps, and probably the greater portion of that 
absolutely alone, ’ 

‘No, — ^you’il be with us then, — ^if it should come ’ 
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'I think not, Dolly 'Not to have a hole of my own 
would be intolerable if> me But, as I was saying, I 
shall not be unhappy To enjoy lite, as you fdo, is I 
suppose out of the question for me But I have a 
satisfaction when I get to the end of the quarter and find 
that there is not half-a-ifrown due to any one Things 
get dearer and dearer, but I have a comfort even in that 
I have a feeling that I should like to bring myself to the 
straw a day * Of course there were offers made«of aid, — 
offers which were rather prayers,— and plans suggested 
of what might be done between Brooke and Hugh, but 
Priscilla declared £nat all such plans were odious to her 
‘Why should yoy be unhappy about us?* she continued 
‘We will come and see you, — at least I will, — ^perhaps 
once in six months, and you shall pay for the railway 
ticket, only I won’t stay, because of the gown ’ 

‘Is not that nonsense, Pris?* 

‘Just at present it is, because mamma and I have both 
got new gowns for the wedding Hugh sent them, and 
ever so much money to buy bonnets and gloves ’ 

‘He is to be married himself soon, — down at a place 
called Monkhams Nora is staying there ’ 

‘Yes, — ^with a lord,’ said Priscilla ‘We sha’n’t have 
to go there, at any rate ’ 

‘You liked Nora when she was here?* 

‘Very much, — though I thought her self-willed But 
she IS not worldly, and she is conscientious She might 
have married that lord herself if she would I do like 
her When she comes to you at Exeter, if the wedding 
gown isn’t quite worn out, I Shall come and see her 
I knew she liked him ^hen she was here, but she never 
said so * 

‘She is very pretty, is she notj He sent me her 
photograph ’ 

‘She IS handsome rather than pretty I wonder why 
It is that you two should be nferried, and so grandly 
married, and that I shall never, never have any one to 
love ’ 

*Oh, Priscilla, do not say that If I have a child will 
'you not love it?’ 
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'It will be your child, — ^not |nine Do you suppose 
that I complain I know that is right I know that 
you ouglit to be married and I ought not I know that 
there is not a man m Devonshire who would take me, 
or a man m Devonshire whom I would accept I know 
tfiat I am quite unfit for any oidier kind of life than this 
I should make any man Wretched, and any man would 
make me wretched But why is it so I believe that you 
would make any man happy ’ 

*‘I hope to make Brooke happy * 

‘Of course you will, and therefore you deserve it 
We'll go home now, dear, and gel mamma's thmgs 
ready for the great day ' ^ 

On the afternoon before the great day all the visitors 
were to come, and during the forenoon old Miss Stan- 
bury was in a great fidget Luckdy for Dorothy, her 
own preparations were already made, so that she could 
give her time to her aunt without mjury to herself 
Miss Stanbury had come to thmk of herself as though 
all the reality of her life had passed away from her 
Every resolution that she had formed had been broken 
She had had the great enemy of her life, Ba»ty Burgess, 
in the house with her upon terms that were intended 
to be amicable, and had arranged with him a plan for 
the division of the family property Her sister-m-law, 
whomi in the heyday of her strength she had chosen to 
regard as her enemy, and with 'v^hom even as yet there 
had been no reconciliation, was about to become her 
guest, as was also Priscilla, — whom she had ever 
disliked almost as muclf as she had respected She had 
quarrelled uttei ly with Hugh, — such a manner as to 
leave no possible chance of a reconciliation, — and he 
also was about to fee her guest And then, as to her 
chosen heir, she w^as now assisting him m doing the 
only thing, as to which she had declared that if he did do 
it, he should not be hef heir As she went about the 
house, under an idea that such a multipliaty of persons 
could not be housed and fed without superhuman exer- 
tion, she thought of all this, and could not help con- 
fessing to lieraelf that her life had been very vam It ^ 
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was only when her eye^ rested on Dorothy, and she saw 
how supremely happy ^was the one person whom she 
had taken most closely to her heart, that she could feel 
that she had done an3rthmg that should not have been 
left undone think TU sit down now, Dorothy,' she 
said, ‘or I sha'n't be abife to be with you to-morrow ^ 
‘Do, aunt Everything is Sll ready, and nobody will 
be here for an hour yet Nothing can be nicer than the 
rooms, and nothmg ever was done so well before Pm 
only thinking how lonely you’ll be when we’re gone*’ 
‘It’ll be only for six weeks ’ 

‘But SIX weeks ?s such a long time ’ 

‘What would jt have been if he had taken you up to 
London, my pet> Are you sure your mother wouldn’t 
hke a fire in her room, Dorothy?’ 

‘A fire m September, aunt?’ 

‘People live so differently One ne'^^er knows ^ 

‘They never have but one fire at Nuncombe, aunt, 
summer or winter ’ 

‘That’s no reason they shouldn’t be comfortable 
here ’ However, she did not msist on having the fire 
lighted 

Mrs Stanbury and Priscilla came first, and the 
meetmg was certainly very uncomfortable Poor Mrs 
Stanbury was shy, and could hardly speak a word Miss 
Stanbury thought that her visitor was haughty, and, 
though she endeavoured to be gracious, did it with a 
struggle They called each other ma’am, which made 
Dorothy uneasy Each of them was so dear to her, that 
It was a pity that they should glower at each other like 
enemies Priscilla \^s not at all shy, but she was 
combative, and, as her aunt said of her afterwards, 
would not keep her prickles m ‘Lhope, Priscilla, you 
like weddmgs,’ said Miss Stanbury to her, not knowing 
where to find a subject for conversation 

‘In the abstract I like thei#,’ said Priscilla Miss 
Stanbury did not know what her niece meant by liking 
weddmgs m the abstract, and was angry 
‘I suppose you do have weddmgs at Nuncombe 
Putney sometimes,’ she said 
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*I hope they do/ said Pnscil/a, ‘but I never saw one 
To-morrow will be my first experience ' 

‘Your own will come next, my dear,’ said Miss"^ 
Stanbury 

‘I think not/ said Priscilla ‘It is quite as likely to be 
yours, aunt ' This, Miss Star:3bury thought, was almost 
an insult, and she said nothing 'more on the occasion 
Then came Hugh and the bridegroom The bride- 
groom, ^s a matter of course, was not accommodated m 
file house, but he was allowed to come there for his tea 
He and Hugh had come together, and for Hugh a bed- 
room had been provided His aunf had not seen him 
smce he had been turned out of the^ouse, because of 
his bad practices, and Dorothy had anticipated the 
meeting between them with alarm It was, however, 
much more pleasant than had been that between the 
ladies ‘Hugh,’ she said stiffly, ‘I am glad to see you on 
such an occasion as this ’ 

‘Aunt,* he said, ‘I am glad of any occasion that can 
get me an entrance once more mto the dear old house 
I am so pleased to see you ’ She allowed her hand to 
remain m his a few moments, and murmured somethmg 
which was intended to signify her satisfaction ‘I must 
tell you that I am gomg to be married myself, to one of 
the dearest, sweetest, and loveliest girls that ever were 
seen, and you must congratulate me ’ 

‘I do, I do, and I hope you may be happy ’ 

‘We mean to try to be, and some day you must let 
me bring her to you, and shew her I» shall not be 
satisfied, if you do not know my wife ’ She told Martha 
afterwards that she hoped that Mr Hugh had sown his 
wild oats, and that matrimony would sober him When, 
however, Martha remarked that she believed JMr Hugh 
to be as hardworking a young man as any m London, 
Miss Stanbury shook her head sorrowfully Things 
were being very muci#changed with her, but not even 
yet was she to be brought to approve of work done on 
behalf of a penny newspaper 

On the following morning, at ten o’clock, there was 
a procession# from Miss Stanbury*s house mto th# 
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Cathedral, which was made entirely on foot, — indeed, 
no assistance could havS been given by any carriage. 
Tor there is a back entrance to the Cathedral, neas to the 
Lady Chapel, exactly opposite Miss Stanbury’s house 
There were many of the inhabitants of the Close there^ 
to see the procession, aiiff the cathedral bells rang out 
their peals very merrily Brooke, the bridegroom, gave 
his arm to Miss Stanbury, which was, no doubt, very 
improper, — as he should have appeared m the church as 
coming from some quite different ^part of the worl(f 
Then came the brid^, hanging on her brother, then two 
bridesmaids, — ^friends of Dorothy’s, living in the town, 
and, lastly, Pnscilja with her mother, for nothing would 
mduce Priscilla to take the part of a bridesmaid ‘You 
might as well ask an owl to sing to you,* she said ‘And 
then all the frippery would be thrown away upon me ’ 
But she stood clo^e to Dorothy, and when the cere- 
mony had been performed, was the first, after Brooke, 
to kiss her 

Everybody acknowledged that the bride was a win- 
some bride Mrs MacHugh was at the breakfast, and 
declared afterwards that Dorothy Burgess, — as she 
then was pleased to call her, — ^was a girl very hard to 
be understood ‘She came here,* said Mrs MacHugh, 
‘two years ago, a plain, silent, shy, dowdy young woman, 
and we all said that Miss Stanbury would be tired of her 
m a week There has never come a time m which there 
was any visible difference in her, and now she is one of 
our city beauties, with plenty to say to everybody, with 
a fortune in one pocket and her^unt in the other, and 
everybody is saying what a fortunate fellow Brooke 
Burgess is to get her In a year or two she 11 be at the 
top of everything m the city, and wiil make her way in 
the county too * 

The compiler of this history begs to add his opinion 
to that of ‘everybody,* as qilbted above by Mrs 
MacHugh He thmks that Brooke Burgess was a very 
fortunate fellow to get his wife 
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CHAPTER kcVIIl 

ACQUITTED 

D uring this time, while Hugh was sittmg with his 
love under the oak trees It Monkhams, and Doro- 
thy was being converted ’‘into Is^rs Brooke Burgess in 
Exeter Cathedral, Mrs Trevelyan was living with her 
husband'^in the cottage at Twickenham Her life was 
dteary enough, and there was but very little of hope m 
It to make its dreariness supportable As often happens 
m periods of sickness, the single fri&d who could now 
be of service to the one or to the oth^ was the doctor 
He came daily to them, and with that quick growth 
of confidence which medical kmdness always inspires, 
Trevelyan told to this gentleman all the history of his 
married life, — and all that Trevelyan told to him he 
repeated to Trevelyan’s wife It may therefore be 
understood that Trevelyan, between them, was treated 
like a child 

Dr Nevill had soon been able to tell Mrs Trevelyan 
that her husband’s health had been so shattered as to 
make it improbable that he should ever again be strong 
either in body or in mind He would not admit, even 
when treating his patient like a child, that he had ever 
been mad, and spoke of Sir Marmaduke’s threat as 
unfortunate ‘But what could papa have done'*’ asked 
the wife 

‘It IS often, no doubt, difficult to know^what to do 
but threats are seldom ^f avail to bring a man back to 
reason Your father was angry with him, and yet 
declared that he was mad That m itself was hardly 
rational One does ]pot become angry with a madman ’ 
One does not become angry with a madman jTbut while 
a man has power in his hands over others, and when he 
misuses that power groi^ly and cruelly, who is there that 
will not be angry? The misery of the insane more 
thoroughly excites our pity than any other suffering to 
which humanity is subject, but it is necessary that the ^ 
madness should be acknowledged to be madness before * 
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the pity can be felt One can forgive, or, at any rate, 
make excuses for any fiijury when it is done, but it is 
almost beyond human nature to forgive an mjury when 
It IS a-doing, let the condition of the doer be what it may 
Emily Trevelyan at this time suffered mfimtely She was 
still willing to yield m £11 things possible, because her 
husband was ill, — because perhaps he was dying, but 
she could no longer satisfy herself with thinking that all 
that she had admitted, — all that she was still<»ready to 
admit, — had been conceded m order that her concessions 
might tend to soften the afflictions^ of one whose reason 
was gone Dr hfeviU said that her husband was not 
mad, — and indeed Trevelyan seemed now to be so 
clear m his mmd that she could not doubt what the 
doctor said to her She could not think that he was mad, 
— and yet he spoke of the last two years as though he 
had suffered from her almost all that a husband could 
suffer from a wife's misconduct She was m doubt about 
his health ‘He may recover,' the doctor said, ‘but he is 
so weak that the slightest additional ailment would take 
him off ' At this time Trevelyan could not raise himself 
from his bed, and was carried, like a child, from one 
room to another He could eat nothing solid, and 
believed himself to be dymg In spite of his weakness, 
— ^and of his savage memories m regard to the past, — ^he 
treated his wife on all ordinary subjects with considera- 
tion He spoke much of his money, telling her that he 
had not altered, and would not dter, the will that 
he had made immediately on his marriage Under 
that will all his property wouldfbe hers for her life, and 
would go to dieir child when she was dead To her this 
will was more than just, — ^it was generous in the confi- 
dence which It placed in her, and told his lawyer, in 
her presence, that, to the best of his judgment, he need 
not change it But still there passed hardly a day m 
which he did not make some alksion to the great wrong 
which he had endured, throwmg m her teeth the con- 
fessions which she had made, — and almost accusing her 
of that which she certainly never had confessed, even 
when, in the extremity of her misery at^ZJasalunga, she 
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had thought that it little mattered what She said, so that 
for the moment he might be aj^eased If he died, was 
he to dif in this belief?' If he lived, was he to live in this 
belief** And if he did so believe, was it possible that he 
should still trust her with his money and with his - 
child?* 9 

‘Emily,’ he said one »day, %t has been a tennble 
tragedy, has it not?” She did not answer his question, 
sitting sjiient as it was her custom to do when he 
addressed her after such fashion as this At such times 
she would not answer him, but she knew that he would 
press her for an answer ‘I blame Hm more than I do 
you,’ continued Trevelyan, — ‘mfinitely more He was 
a serpent intendmg to sting me frohi the first, — ^not 
knowing perhaps how deep the stmg would go * There 
was no question in this, and the assertion was one which 
had been made so often that she could let it pass ‘You 
are young, Emily, and it may be that you will marry 
again ’ 

‘Never,’ she said, with a shudder It seemed to her 
then that marriage was so fearful a thing that certainly 
she could never venture upon it agam ^ 

‘All I ask of you is, that should you do so, you will be 
more careful of your husband’s honour ’ 

‘Louis,’ she said, getting up and standing close to 
him, ‘tell me what it is that you mean ’ It was now his 
turn to remam silent, and hers to demand an answer 
‘I have borne much,’ she contmued, ‘because I would 
not vex you m your illness ’ 

‘You have borne m«ch?” 

‘Indeed and indeed, yes What woman has ever 
borne more’* 

‘And P’ said he^ 

‘Dear Louis, let\is understand each other at last Of 
what do you accuse me?* Let us, at any rate, know each 
other’s thoughts on tl^is matter, of which each of us is 
ever thinking ’ 

T make no new accusation ’ 

T must protest then against your usmg words which 
seem to con^jey accusation Smce marriages were firs^ 
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known upon ea^rth, no woman has ever been truer to 

her husband than I havr been to you * 

‘Were you lying to me then at Casalunga when you 
acknowledged that you had been false to your <5uties?’ 

‘If I aclmowledged that, I did he I never said that, 
but yet I did lie, — believing it to be best for you that I 
should do so For yous* honaur’s sake, for the child’s 
sake, weak as you are, Louis, I must protest that it was 
so I have never mjured you by deed or thought ’ 

‘And yet you have lied to me’ Is a lie no injury,-^- 
andsuchalie’ Emily, why did you ‘lie to me’ You will 
tell me to-morrow that you never lied, and never owned 
that you had lied ’ 

Though It should kill him, she must tell him the truth 
now ‘You were very ill at Casalunga,’ she said, after 
a pause 

‘But not so ill as I am now I could breathe that air 
I could live there Had I remained I should have been 
well now, — but what of that^^’ 

‘Louis, you were dying there Pray, pray listen to 
me We thought that you were dying, and we knew 
also that yoi^, would be taken from that house ’ 

‘That was my affair Do you mean that I could not 
keep a house over my head?’ At this moment he was 
half lying, half sittmg, m a large easy chair in the little 
drawing-room of their cottage, to which he had been 
carried from the adjoinmg bed-room When not 
excited, he would sit for hours without moving, gazing 
through the open window, sometimes with some pre- 
text of a book lying within the aeach of his hand, but 
almost without strength to lift it, and certainly without 
power to read it But now he had worked himself up to 
so much energy that he almost raised himself up in his 
chair, as he turned towards his wife ‘Had I not the 
world before me, to choose a house in?’ 

‘They would have put you so^newhere, and I could 
not have reached you ’ 

‘In a madhouse, you mean Yes, — if you had told 
them ’ 

‘Will you listen, dear Louis? We kne'^ that it was 
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our duty’* to bnng you home, Mid as ydu would not let 
me come to you, and serve yoi^ and assist you to come 
here where you are safe, — unless I owned that you had 
been right, I said that you had been right ' 

‘And It was a he, — ^you say now^’ 

• ‘All that IS nothing I ca^ not go through it, nor 
should you There is the only> question You do not 

think that I have been ? I need not say the thing 

You do^iot think that^*’ As she asked the question, she 
kielt beside him, and took his hand in hers, and kissed 
It ‘Say that you do not think that, and I will never 
trouble you further about the past 

‘Yes, — that is it You will never trouble me’* She 
glanced up into his face and saw there the old look which 
he used to wear when he was at Willesden and at 
Casalunga, and there had come again the old tone in^ 
which he had spoken to her m the bitterness of his 
wrath — the look and the tone, which had made her sure 
that he was a madman ‘The craft and subtlety of 
women passes everything’* he said ‘And so at last I 
am to tell you that from the beginning it has been my 
doing I will never say so, though I sjiould die in 
refusing to do it * 

After that theie was no possibility of further conver- 
sation, for there came upon him a fit of coughing, and 
then he swooned, and m half-an-hour he was in bed, and 
Dr Nevill was by his side ‘You must not speak to him 
at all on this matter,* said the doctor ‘But if he speaks 
to me?* she asked ‘Let it pass,* said the^ doctor ‘Let 
the subject be got rid with as much ease as you can 
He is very ill now, and even this^might have killed him * 
Nevertheless, though this seemed to be stern. Dr Nevill 
was very kind to her, declaring that the hallucination in 
her husband’s mind did not really consist of^a belief in 
her mfidelity, but arose from an obstinate determination 
to yield nothing ‘He^does not believe it, but he feels 
that were he to say as much, his hands would weakened 
and yours strengthened * 

‘Can he then be m his sane mind?* 

‘In one sen^e all misconduct is proof of insamty,* said 
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the doctor *In‘^his casern the weakness of the mind has 
been consequent upon tke weakness of the body ’ 
Three days after that Nora visited Twickenh^ from 
Monkhams m obedience to a telegram from her sister 
‘Louis/ she said, ‘had become so much weaker, that she 
hardly dared to be alone ivith him Would Nora comh 
to her?* Nora came of €ourse, 0 and Hugh met her at the 
station, and brought her with him to the cottage He 
asked whether he might see Trevelyan, but was told 
that It would be better that he should not He had been 
almost continually silent since the** last dispute which 
he had with his wife, but he had given little signs 
that he was always thmking of the manner m which he 
had been broughf home by her from Italy, and of the 
story she had told him of her mode of mducing him to 
come Hugh Stanbury had been her partner in that 
struggle, and would probably be received, if not with 
sullen silence, then with some attempt at rebuke But 
Hugh did see Dr Nevill, and learned from him that it 
was hardly possible that Trevelyan should live many 
hours ‘He has worn himself out,* said the doctor, ‘and 
there is notlmg left m him by which he can lay hold of 
life agam ’ Of Nora her brother-m-law took but little 
notice, and never again referred m her hearing to the 
great trouble of his life He said to her a word or two 
about Monkhams, and asked a question now and agam 
as to Lord Peterborough, — ^whom, however, he always 
called Mr Glascock, but Hugh Stanbury’s name was 
never mentioned by him There was a feeling in his mmd 
that at the vefy last he had been duped m bemg brought 
to England, and that Stanbury had assisted m the decep- 
tion To his wife he would whisper little petulant 
regrets for the loss of the comforts of Casalunga, and 
would speak of the air of Italy and ofltalian skies and of 
the Itahan sun, as though he had enjoyed at his Sienese 
villa all the luxuries which climate can give, and would 
have enjoyed them still had he been allowed to remam 
there To all this she would say nothmg She knew now 
that he was failmg quickly, and there was only one 
object on which she either feared or hope^ to hear him 
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speak before he left her for ever and’' ever would he 
tell her that he had not doubted her faith? 

She had long discussions with Nora on the matter, as 
though "kll the future of her life depended on it It was 
in vain that Nora tried to make her understand that if 
hereafter the spirit of her husband could know anything 
of the troubles of his mortal life,’>could ever look back to 
the things which he had done in the flesh, then would he 
certainly, know the truth, and all suspicion would be at 
aa end And if not, if there was to be no such retrospect, 
what did it matter mw, for these few last hours before 
the coil should be shaken off, ancball doubt and all 
sorrow should be at an end? But the wife, who was soon 
to be a widow, yearned to be acquitted m this world by 
him to whom her guilt or her innocence had been matter 
of such vital importance *He has never thought it,', 
said Nora 

'But if he would say so^ If he would only look it^ It 
will be all in all to me as long as I live m this world ' And 
then, though they had determined between themselves m 
spoken words never to regard him again as one who had 
been mad, in all their thoughts and actions 4;owards him 
they treated him as though he were less responsible 
than an infant And he was mad, — ^mad though every 
doctor in England had called him sane Had he not been 
mad he must ha\e been a fiend, — or he could not have 
tortured, as he had done, the woman to whom he owed 
the closest protection which one human bemg can give 
to another 

During these last days and nights she never left him 
She had done her duty to him wdl, at any rate since the 
time when she had been enabled to come^ near him in 
Italy It may be that in the first days of their quarrel, 
she had not been re’feardful, as she should hav’e been, of 
a husband's will, — ^that she might have escaped this 
tragedy by submitting^erself to the man's wishes, as^ 
she had always been ready to submit l^erself to hi^ 
words Had she been able always to keep her neck iJ 
the dust under his foot, their mamed life might havi 
been passed without outward calamity, and it is possib^ 
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that he might slill havet lived But if she ^rred, surely 
she had been scourged ftr her error with scorpions As 
she sat at his bedside watchmg him, she thought of her 
wasted youth, of her faded beauty, of her sBattered 
happiness, of her fallen hopes She had still her child, — 
but she felt towards hiimthat she herself was so sad a 
creature, so sombre, so dark, so necessarily wretched 
from this time forth till the day of her death, that it 
would be better for the boy that she should pever be 
with him There could be nothing left for her but 
garments dark with woe, eyes red tvith weeping, hours 
sad from solitude, Noughts weary with memory And 
even yet, — if he would only now say that he did not 
believe her to ha'fe been guilty, how great would be the 
change m her future life’ 

Then came an evening m which he seemed to be some- 
what stronger than he had been He had taken some 
refreshment that had been prepared for him, and, stimu- 
lated by Its strength, had spoken a word or two both to 
Nora and to his wife His words had been of no especial 
interest, — alludmg to some small detail of his own 
condition, s^ich as are generally the chosen topics of 
conversation with mvalids But he had been pronounced 
to be better, and Nora spoke to him cheei fully, when he 
was taken into the next room by the man who was 
always at hand to move him His wife followed him, 
and soon afterwards returned, and bade Nora good 
night She would sit by her husband, and Nora was to 
go to the room below, that she might receive her lover 
there He was expected out tiaat evening, but Mrs 
Trevelyan said that sh® would not see him Hugh came 
and went, and Nora took herself to her chamber The 
hours of the night went on, and Mrs Trevelyan was 
still sitting by her husband's bed ItVas still September, 
and the weather was very warm But the windows had 
been all closed since an hour before sunset She was 
sitting there thinking, thinking, thinking Dr Nevill 
had told her that the time now was very near She was 
not thinking now how very near it might be, but whether 
•there might yet be time for him to say that ope word to her 
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‘Emily he said, in the lowest? whisper 
‘Darling she answered, turning round and touching 
him with her hand 

‘My feet are cold There are no clothes on them * 
She took a thick shawl and spread it double across the 
bottom of the bed, and put her hand upon his arm 
Though It was clammy w^th perspiration, it was chill, 
«nd she brought the warm clothes up close round his 
shoulders^ ‘1 can't sleep,’ he said ‘If I could sleep, I 
shouldn’t mind ’ Then he was silent again, and her 
thoughts went harpihg on, still on the same subject 
She told herself that if ever that act of^ustice were to be 
done for her, it must be done that night After a while 
she turned round over him ever so gen?ly, and saw that 
his large eyes were open and fixed upon, the wall 
She was kneeling now on the chair close by the bed-^ 
head, and her hand was on the rail of the bedstead 
supporting her ‘Louis,* she said, ever so softly 
‘Well ’ 

‘Can you say one word for your wife, dear, dear, 
dearest husband?’ 

What word''* % 

‘I have not been a harlot to you, — ^have I'*’ 

‘What name is that'* 

‘But what a thing, Louis ^ Kiss my hand, Louis, if you 
believe me And very gently she laid the tips of her 
fingers on his lips For a moment or two she waited, 
and the kiss did not come Would he soare her in this 
the last moment left to him either for justice or for 
mercy? For a moment»or two the bitterness of her 
despair was almost unendurable ''She had time to think 
that were she once to withdraw her hand, gjie would be 
condemned for ever, — and that it must be withdrawn 
But at length the lips'^moved, and with strugglir?g ear she 
could hear the sound of the tongue within, and the 
verdict of the dying maij had been given in her favour 
He never spoke a word more either to annul it or to 
enforce it 

Some time after that she crept into Nora’s room 
‘Nora,’ she sai(J, waking the sleepmg girl, ‘it is aB over ^ 
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*Is he dead?’ • 

IS all over Mrs fRichards is there It is better 
'than an hour since now Let me come m ’ She got into 
her sister’s bed, and there she told the tale of hCr tardy 
triumph ‘He declared to me at last that he trusted me,’ 
she said, — almost believing that real words had come 
froni his lips to that effect Then she fell into a flood of 
tears, and after a while she also slept 

CHAPTER XCIX 

t CONCLUSION 

AT last the maniac was dead, and m his last moments 
XX he had madf such reparation as was in his power for 
the evil that he had done With that slight touch of his 
•dry fevered lips he had made the assertion on which was 
to depend the future peace and comfort of the woman 
whom he had so cruelly misused To her mind the 
acquittal was perfect, but she never explained to human 
ears, — ^not even to those of her sister, — ^the manner in 
which it had been given Her life, as far as we are con- 
cerned witbit, has been told For the rest, it cannot be 
but that It should be better than that which was passed 
If tliere be any retribution for such sufferings in money, 
liberty, and outward comfort, such retribution she 
possessed, — ^for all that had been his, was now hers He 
had once suggested what she should do, were she ever 
to be married again, and she felt that of such a career 
there could Jbe no possibility Anything but that ^ We 
all know that widows’ practices in this matter do not 
always tally with wi<!^es* vows, but, as regards Mrs 
Trevelyan, we are disposed to think that the promise 
will be kept She has her child, and he will give her 
sufficienf mterest to make life wor1:h having 
Early in the following spring Hugh Stanbury was 
married to Nora Rowley in the* parish church of Monk- 
hams, — at which place by that time Nora found herself 
to be almost as much at home as she might have been 
under other circumstances They had prayed that the 
"■’hiarnage might be very private, — but^when the day 
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arrived there was tio very closh privacy The parish 
church was quite full, there wtlfe half-a-dozen brides- 
maids, t\iere was a great breakfast, Mrs Crutch had a 
new brown silk gown given to her, there was a long 
article in the county gazette, and there were short 
paragraphs in various metropolitan newspapers It was 
generally thought among his '’compeers that Hugh 
^tanbury had married into the aristocracy, and that the 
fact was^a triumph for the profession to which he 
bdonged It shewed what a Bohemian could do, and 
that men of the press in England might gradually hope 
to force their way almost an 3 rwhere^So great was the 
name of Monkhams^ He and his wife took for them- 
selves a very small house near the Regent’s Park, at 
which they intend to remain until Hugh shall have ena- 
bled himself to earn an additional two hundred a-year* 
Mrs Trevelyan did not come to live with them, but kept 
the cottage near the river at Twickenham Hugh Stan- 
bury was very averse to any protracted connection with 
comforts to be obtamed from poor Trevelyan’s income, 
and told Nora that he must hold her to her promise 
about the beef-steak m the cupboard It is •ur opinion 
that Mr and Mrs Hugh Stanbury will never want for a 
beef-steak and all comfortable additions until the inhabi- 
tants of London shall cease to require newspapers on 
their breakfast tables 

Brooke and Mrs Brooke estabhshed themselves in 
the house in the Close on their return from their wedding 
tour, and Brooke at once put himself iQto intimate 
relations with the Messrs Croppers, taking his fair 
share of the bank work Doi^thy was absolutely 
installed as mistress in her aunt’s house® with many 
wonderful ceremomq^s, with the unlockmg of cujDboards, 
the outpouring of stores, the giving up of keys, and 
with many speeches made to Martha This was all very 
painful to Dorothy, wlio could not bring herself to 
suppose It possible that she should be the mistress of 
that house, durmg her aunt’s life Miss Stanbury, 
however, of course persevered, speakmg of herse¥ as a 
worn-out old \^oman, with one foot m the grave, who* 
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would soon be earned* away and put out of sight But 
m a very few days things got back into their places, and 
Aunt Stanbury had the keys again ‘ 1 knew how it would 
be, miss,’ said Martha to her young mistress, ‘and I 
didn’t say nothing, ’cause you understand her so well ’ 

Mrs Stanbury and Pinscilla still live at the cottage, 
whrch, however, to PriscillaFS great disgust, has been 
considerably improved and prettily furnished This- 
was done under the auspices of Hugh, but with funds 
chiefly supplied from the house of Brooke, Dorothy, and 
Co Priscilla comes mto Exeter fo see her sister, per- 
haps, every other^week, but will never sleep away from 
home, and very rarely will eat or drink at her sister’s 
table ‘I don’t l5iow why, I don’t,’ she said to Dorothy, 
‘but somehow it puts me out It delays me in my 
«efforts to come to the straw a day ’ Nevertheless, the 
sisters are dear friends 

I fear that m some previous number a half promise 
was made that a husband should be found for Camilla 
French That half-promise cannot be treated m the 
manner m which any whole promise certainly would 
have beenr handled There is no husband ready for 
Cammy French The reader, however, will be delighted 
to know that she made up her quarrel with her sister 
and Mr Gibson, and is now rather fond of being a guest 
at Mr Gibson’s house On her first return to Exeter 
after the Gibsons had come back from their little 
Cornish rustication, Camilla declared that she could not 
and would pot brmg herself to endure a certain dress of 
which Bella was very fond, — and as this dress had been 
bought for Camilla with special reference to the glories 
of her anticipated married life, this objection was almost 
natural But Bella treated it as absurd, and Camilla at 
last gaV^ way 

It need only further be said that though Giles Hick- 
body and Martha are not ac^ally married as yet, — 
men and women in their class of life always moving 
towards marriage with great precaution, — it is quite 
understood that the young people are engaged, and are 
to be made happy togethei at some future time 
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